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THE      MEMORY 

OF 

WILLIAM  Earl  of   MANSFIELD, 

&c.  &c. 

THIS    POSTHUMOUS    VOLUME 

OF 

THE   HISTORY  OF    GREAT   BRITAIN 
IS    RESPECTFULLY    INSCRIBED, 

BY  Dr.  HENRT's  EXECUTORS, 

H.  MONCRIEFF  WELLWOOD, 
WM  BALDERSTONE, 
W«  FINLAY. 


gif  Dr.  HENRYwas  always  proud  of  the  friendfhip  with  which  the  late 
EARL  of  Mansfield  had  honoured  him;  and  it  was  the 
wifh  of  his  heart  that  the  laft  part  of  his  literary  labours  mould 
be  introduced  to  the  world  under  his  Lordfhip's  patronage. 

The  death  of  that  Nobleman  has  deprived  the  following  Volume 
of  this  advantage.  But  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Henry  are  per- 
fuaded  that  they  could  not  better  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Au- 
thor, than  by  infcribing  this  Work  to  the  Memory  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield. 

Dr.  Henry's  friends  have  the  fatisfaclion  to  believe,  that  a  man 
whom  his  Lordfhip  elleemed  as  an  Author,  cannot  be  foon  for- 
gotten ;  pofterity  will  know  that  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
written  by  Dr.  Henry  was  encouraged  and  protected  by  one  of  the 
wifeft  and  greateft  men  of  his  time,  whofe  old  age  was  as  vene- 
rable, as  his  aclive  life  was  meritorious  and  diftinguifhed. 

London, 
22d  April,  1793. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  HE  Author  of  this  Work,  who  died  in  1790, 
left  fome  part  of  the  Volume  which  is  now  offered 
to  the  Public  unfinimed ;  for  Chapter  V.  on  Arts, 
and  Chapter  VJI.  on  Manners,  &c.  he  had  only 
fketched  out  a  few  of  the  authorities,  and  no  part 
of  the  narrative  was  written  by  him  :  Thofe  two 
Chapters  are  entirely  the  work  of  Malcolm 
Laing  Efquire,  who  has  finifhed  them  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Dr.  Henry's  Executors.  The  whole  of 
the  Appendix  is  alfo  Mr.  Laing's  j  but  the  reader 
may  be  aflured  that  every  other  part  of  the  volume 
was  completed  by  Dr.  Henry  himfelf,  and  is  faith- 
fully  publifhed  from  his  manufcript. 
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'R.  ROBERT  HENRY,  author  of  the  «  Hiftoryof 
<£  Great  Britain,  written  on  anew  plan,"  was  the  fon  of 
James  Henry,  farmer  at  Muirtown  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Ninian's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway  daughter 

of Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow  in  Stirlingfhire. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February  1718;  and  having 
early  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  literary  profeffion,  was 
educated  firft  under  a  Mr.  John  Nicholfon  at  the  parifh 
fchool  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  for  fome  time  at  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Stirling.  He  completed  his  courfe  of  academi- 
cal fludy  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
became  mafter  of  the  grammar-fchool  of  Annan.  He  was 
licenfed  to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was 
the  firft  licentiate  of  the  preibytery  of  Annan  after  its 
erection  into  a  feparate  prefbytery.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Prefbyterian  difTen- 
ters  at  Carlifle,  where  he  was  ordained  in  November, 
1748.  In  this  ftation  he  remained  twelve  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1760  became  paftor  of  a  dif- 
fenting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
he  married  in  1763  Anne  Balderfton,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Balderfton,  furgeon  in  Berwick  ;  by  whom  he  had  no 
children,^  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  large  fhare  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He  was  re- 
moved from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edin- 
burgh in  November  1768 ;  was  minifter  of  the  church  of 
the  New  Gray  Friars  from  that  time  till  November  1776; 

and 
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and  then  became  colleague-mini  fter  in  the  old  churchy 
and  remained  in  that  ftation  till  his  death.  The  degree 
of  Doclor  in  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh  in  1770 ;  and  in  1774  he  was  una- 
nimoufly  chofen  moderator  of  the  general  afTembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  onlyperfon  on  record  who 
obtained  that  diftindtion  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  afTembly.  * 

From  thefe  fa&s,  which  contain  the  outlines  of  Dr, 
Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  expected  to  fuit  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  muft  have  been  al- 
ways diftinguifhed  among  his  private  friends,  till  he  was 
tranflated  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few  opportunities  of  being 
known  to  the  public.  The  compoftfion  of  fermons  muft 
have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his  time  during  his  refidence 
at  Carlifle,  as  his  induftry  in  that  ftation  is  known  to  have 
rendered  his  labours  in  his  department  eafy  to  him  during 
the  reft  of  his  life.  But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for 
other  ftudies;  and  the  knowledge  of  claffical  literature, 
in  which  hexeminently  excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire an  extent  of  information  which  qualified  him  for 
forncthing  more  important  than  he  had  hitherto  had  in  his 
view. , 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publifhed-a" 
jc-he'me  for  railing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  Orphans  of  Proteftant  dilTenting  minifters  in  the  north 
of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  fuggeftcd  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  fund  which  had  almoft  thirty  years  be- 
fore been  eftablifhed  for  a  provifion  to  minifters  widows, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land Were  very  different  from  the  circumftances  of  difTent- 
ing  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and  provifions  Were 
10  be  fec.uretl  to  the  families  of  diffenters,  without  fub- 
j ceding  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to  a  proportional 
annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch  means  of  creating 
a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjedt  of  an  a£r.  of  parliament  to 
fee  u  re  the  annual  payments.  The  acutenefs  and  activity 
of  Dr.  Henry  furmounted  thefe  difficulties  j  and,  chiefly 
bv  his  exertions,  this  ufeful  and  benevolent  inftitution 
commenced  about  the  year  1762.  The  management  was 
entniftcd  to  him  for  feveral  years  ;  and  its  fuccefs  has  ex- 
ceeded the  mo  ft  (anguine  expectations  which  were  formed 

of 
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of  it.  The  plan  itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  un- 
necefTary  to  explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here, 
becaufe  Dr.  Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of 
his  life  to  fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  affection, 
and  to  reflect  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
fatisfaction  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from  "  the 
**  labour  of  love  and  of  good  works.,? 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firft  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain:  a  work 
already  eftablifhed  in  the  public  opinion;  and  which  will 
certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only  as  a  book 
which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  inhere  of  hiftory,  and 
gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a  variety  of  fubjects  which  fall 
not  within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  preceding  hiftorians, 
but  as  one  of  the  moil  accurate  and  authentic  repofltories 
of  hiftorical  information  which  this  country  has  produced. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry,  which  is  indifputably 
his  own,  and  its  peculiar  advantages,  are  fufficiently  ex- 
plained in  his  general  Preface.  In  every  period,  it  ar- 
ranges, under  feparate  heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and 
military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain;  the  hiftory  of  religion  j 
the  hiftory.  of  our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and 
courts  of  juftice;  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men, 
and  of  the  chief  fe'minaries  of  learning ;  the  hiftory  of 
arts;  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  ofihipping,  of  money  or 
coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  the  hiftory  of 
manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  drefs,  diet, 
and  amufements.  Under  thefe  (even  heads,  which  ex- 
tend the  province  of  an  hiftorian  greatly  beyond  its  ufual 
limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interefting  in  the  hiftory  <jf 
any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But  it  certainly  re- 
quired more  than  a  common  fhare  of  literary  courao-e  to 
attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcale  a  fubject  fo  intricate  and  exten- 
sive as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from  the  invafion  of  Julius 
Casfar.  That  Dr.  Henry  neither  over-rated  his  powers 
nor  his  induftry,  could  only  have  been  proved  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  reputation  of  his  works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick  was 
an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  minute  refearches.  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituation  there 
excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulting  the  original 
authorities ;  and  though  he  attempted  to  h»d  accefs  to 
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♦hem  by  means  of  his  literary  friends,  and  with  their  affift- 
ance  made  fome  progrefs  in  his  work,  his  information  was 
notwithstanding  fo  incomplete,  that  he  found  it  impoflible 
to  profecute  his  plan  to  his  own  fatisfaftion,  and  was  at 
lafl  compelled  to  relinquifti  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord  pro- 
voft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  commifli- 
oners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the  fifter  of 
Mrs.  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1768;  and 
to  this  event  the  public  are  indebted  for  his  profecution- 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Eritain.  His  accefs  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  the  means  of  fupplying  the  materials 
which  thefe  did  not  afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed. 
with  fo  much  diligence  and  perfeverance,  that  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Hiftory,  in  quarto,  was  publifhed  in  177 1, 
the  fecond  in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781, 
and  the  fifth  (which  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  fubjeclrof  thefe  vo- 
lumes comprehends  the  raoft  intricate  and  obfcure  periods 
of  our  hiftory ;  and  when  we  confider  the  fcanty  afid 
fcattered  materials  which  Dr.  Henry  has  digefted,  and  the 
accurate  and  minute  information  which  he  has  given  us 
under  every  chapter  of  his  work,  we  mult  have  a  high 
opinion  both  of  the  learning  and  induftry  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind;  efpecially 
when  it  is  added,  that  he  employed  no  amanuenfis,  but 
completed  the  manufcript  with  his  own  hand ;  and  that, 
excepting  the  firft  volume,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is, 
was  printed  from  the  original  copy.  Whatever  correc- 
tions were  made  on  it,  were  inferted  by  interlineations, 
or  in  revifing  the  proof-fheets.  He  found  it  necelfary, 
indeed,  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfor- 
tunate tremor  in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extreme- 
ly inconvenient,  and  obliged  him  to  write  with  his 
paper  on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take  his  vicluals 
without  affiftance.  An  attempt  which  he  made  after  the 
publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  employ  an  amanuenfis 
did  not  fucceed.  Never  having  been  accuftomed  to  diclate 
his  compofitions,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  acquire  a  new 
habit ;  and  though  he  perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  at- 
tempt, it  had  a  fenfible  efFecl:  on  his  health,  which  he  ne- 
ver 
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ver  afterwards  recovered, — An  author  has  no  right  to 
claim  indulgence,  and  is  frill  lefs  intitled  to  credit  from 
the  public,  for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed  to  negli- 
gence in  committing  his  manufcripts  totheprefs;  but  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  which  Dr.  Henry  furmounted,  and 
the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  diftinguifh  his 
hiftory,  the  circumftances  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
far  from  being  uninterefting,  and  muft  add  confiderably 
to  the  opinion  formed  of  his  merit  among  men  who  are  ' 
judges  of  what  he  has  done.  Fie  did  not  profefs  to  ftudy 
the  ornaments  of  language;  but  his  arrangement  is  uni- 
formly regular  and  natural,  and  his  ftyle  fimole  and  per- 
fpicuous.  More  than  this  he  has  not  attempted,  and  this 
cannot  be  denied  him.  He  believed  that  the  time  which 
might  be  fpent  in  polifhing  or  rounding  a  fentence,  was 
more  ufefully  employed  in  investigating  and  afcertaining 
a  fact :  and  as  a  book  of  facts  and  folid  information,  fup- 
ported  by  authentic  documents,  his  Hiftory  will  ftand  a 
comparifon  with  any  other  Hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr.  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount  than 
thofe  which  related  to  the  cornpofition  of  his  work.  Not 
havinp-  been  able  totranfa£t  with  the  bookfellers  to  his  Sa- 
tisfaction, the  five  volumes  were  originally  published  at 
the  rifk  of  the  author.  When  the  firSt  volume  appeared, 
it  was  cenfured  with  an  unexampled  acrimony  and  perfe- 
verance.  Magazines,  reviews,  and  even  newfpapers,  were 
filled  with  abufive  remarks  and  inve£tives,  in  which  both 
the  author  and  the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and 
fcurrility.  When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works 
to  ,the  public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  jvjl  feve- 
rity  of  criticifm.  But  Dr.  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
ufual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  published 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge  in  1773;  a  cornpofition' 
containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  common  SubjecT,  from 
which  he  expected  no  reputation.  This  was  eagerly  feiz- 
ed  on  by  the  adverfaries  of  his  Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces 
with  a  virulence  and  afperity  which  no  want  of  merit  in 
the  fermon  could  juftify  or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter 
had  appeared  in  a  newfpaper  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory  from 
foine  of  the  unjuft  cenfures  which  had  been  published,  and 
afferting  from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the 
A  2.  author'* 
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author's'  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  anfwer 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week,  charging 
him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent,  with  having 
written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The  efforts  of  ma- 
lignity feldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofe,  and  to  recoil  on 
thofe  who  direct  them.  Dr.  Henry  had  many  friends,  and 
till  lately  had  not  difcovered  that  he  had  any  enemies.  But 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  vindication  was  unknown  to 
him,  til!  the  learned  and  refpe<5table  Dr.  Macqueen,  from 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of 
the  anfwer,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written, 
by  him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was  re- 
newed in  feme  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South  Bri- 
tain ;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without  meaning  to  refer 
to  the  candid  cbfervations  of  Englifh  critics),  that  in  both 
kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the  fame  quarter,  and 
that  pasagraphs  and  criticifms  written  at  Edinburgh  were 
printed  in  London.  The  fame  fpirit  appeared  in  Stric- 
tures pubiifhed  on  the  fecond  and  third  volumes ;  but  by 
'this  time  it  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  the  attention  of 
the  public.  The  malevolence  was  fufficiently  understood, 
and  had  long  before  become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the 
periodical  paper  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond  his 
moft  fanguine  expectations ;  and  had  received  both  praife 
and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary  characters  in 
the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the  alarm  which  had  been 
rai fed,  the  bookfellers  did  not  venture  to  purchafe  the  pro- 
perty till  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work 
was  eftablifhed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft 
-rewarded  the  author  with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which 
he  happily  lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr.  Henry's  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory  encountered, 
would  have  been  both  affectation  and  injuftice.  The  fadts 
are .futneiently  remembered,  and  are  unfortunately  too  re- 
cent to  be  more  minutely  explained.  That  they  contri- 
.  .bated  at  firft  to  retard  the  fale  of  the  work  is  undeniable, 
a-wd  msy  be  told  without  regret  now  that  its  reputation  is 
eltablimtcl.  The  book  has  raifed  itfelf  to  eminence  as  a 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  by  its  own  merits ;  and  the  means 
employed  to  obftrudt  its  progrefs  have  only  ferved  to  eiri- 
beilifh  its  fuccefs. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  tbe  fir  ft  by 
the  decided  approbation  of  fOme  of  his  literary  friends,  who 
were  allowed  to  be  the  moft  competent  judges  of  his  fub- 
je£t ;  and  in  particular  by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  bifto- 
rians  of  the  prefent  age,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  fame  periods 
juftly  poffefles  the  higher!  reputation.  The  following 
character  of  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  was  drawn  up  bv 
that  gentleman,  and  is  well  intitled  to  be  inferted  in  a  nar- 
rative of  Dr.  Henry's  life.  **,  Thofe  who  profefs  a  high"* 
<c  efteem  for  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Henrv?s  Hiftory, 'I  "  ' 

*c  may  venture  to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe 
<c  who  have  perufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges 
4£  of  a  work  of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
<4  difficulties  which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many 
tC  of  thofe  who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  firft  were 
<£  impatient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into 
"  a  field  more  delicate  and  interefting ;  but  the  Doctor 
c£  hath  fhown  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
**  reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
a  public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofed 
**  before  he  had  fully  collected  and  digeited  the  materials. 
w  I  venture  with  great  fjneerity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
c{  lume  to  the  perufal  of  every  curious  reader  who  defires 
<c  to  know  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  period  which. 
"  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplied 
«*  with  writers,  and  not  poffe-fled  of  a  fingle  one  that  de- 
<c"  ferves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  .  It  is  wonderful 
<c  what  an  inftrudlive,  and  even  entertaining  book  the 
"  £)ocT:or  has  been  able  tocompofe  from  fuch  unpromifing* 
"materials:  Tantumferiesjuntiuraquepollet.  When  we 
w  fee  thofe  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a  pen,  we 
"  admire  the  oddnefs  and  Angularity  of  the  manners,  cuf- 
<c  toms,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  smd  feem  to  be  intro- 
ct  duced  into  a  new  world ;  but  we  are  ftili  more  furprif-  : 
"  ed,  as  well  as  interefted,  when  we  reflecl:  that  thofe 
"  ftrange  perfonages  were  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent 
<c  inhabitants  of  this  iiland.  The  object  of  an  antiquarv 
"  hath  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  an  hii- 
"  torian ;  for  though  the  latter  fhould  enter  into  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it  fhould  only  be 
"  quanta  ba/la,  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary,  without  com- 
"  prehending  all  the  minute  difpofitions  which  give  fuch 
<c  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  antiquary.  Our  learned 
a  author  hath  fully  reconciled  thefe  two  characters.    His, 
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*  hiftorieal  narrative  is  as  full  as  thofe  remote  times  feem 
il  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  inquiries  of  the 
£i  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing  which  can  be  an  obje£t 
a  of  doubt  or  curiofity,  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  is 
li  delivered  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety, 
tc  which  are  the  .true  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
"  All    Superfluous     embellishments    are    avoided ;     and 

-*f  tlie  reader  will  hardly  find  in  our  language  any 
<c  performance  that  unites  together  fo  perfectly  the  two 
a  great  points  of  entertainment  and  inftruclion." — The 
gentleman  who  wrote  this  character  died  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  third  volume. 

The  progrefs  of  Dr.  Henry's  work  introduced  him  to 
more  extenhve  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the  notice 
and  eiieem  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield.  That  vener- 
able nobleman,  who  was  fo  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  country,  thought  the  merit  of  Dr„ 
Henry's  hiftory  fo  confiderable,  that,  without  any  folici- 
tation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  he 
applied  perfonally  to  Flis  Majefty  to  beftow  on  the  author 
fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.'  In  confequence  of  this, 
Dr.  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  lord  Stormont, 
then  fecretary  of  Hate,  cf  His  Majefty's  intention  to  con- 
fer on  him  an  annual  penfion  for  life  of  100/.  cc  confider- 
a  inghis  diftinguifhed  talents  and  great  literary  merit,  and 
"  the  importance  of  the  very  ufeful  and  laborious  work  in 
"  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsfully  engaged,  as  titles,  to 
a  his  royal  countenance  and  favour."  *  The  warrant 
was  ifmed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1 781;  and  his  right  to 
the  penfion  commenced  from  the  5th  of  April  preceding* 
This  penfion  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  and  always  confi- 
dered  it  as  inferring  a  new  obligation  to  perfevere  Steadily 
in  the  profecution  of  his  work.  From  the  Earl  of  Manf- 
fieJd  he  received  many  other  teftimonies  of  efteem  both  as 
a  man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
mention  with  the  moil  affectionate  gratitude.  The  oc-^ 
tavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publifhed  in  1788,  was  in- 
scribed to  his  lordfiiip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been  de-* 
dieated  to  the  king.'  • 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained  with 
himfelf:  but  in  April  1786,  when  an  octavo  edition  was 
intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to  MeiFrs.  Cadell  and 
Strahan  for"  the  fum  of  1000/.;  referving  to  himfelf  what 
gill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition.     Dr.  Henry 
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had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  fales  from  the 
time  of  the  original  publication  ;  and  after  his  lafl-  tranfac- 
tion  he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  3,300/.;  aftriking  proof  of  the  intrinfic  merit 
of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the  public  efteem, 
in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppofltion  with  which  the  firft 
volumes  had  to  ftruffgle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr.  Henry's 
favourite  object  for  ahnoft  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He 
had  naturally  a  found  confutation,  and  a  more  equal 
and  larger  portion  of  animal  fpirirs  than  is  commonly 
pofTeiTed  by  literary  men;  but  from  the  year  178^  his 
bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly impaired  ;  notwithstanding  this 
he  perfifted  fteadily  in  preparing  his  fixth  volume,  which 
brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI. 
and  is  now  publifhed  by  his  executors  :  they  flatter  thein> 
felves  that  it  will  be  found  entitled  to  the  fame  favourable 
reception  from  the  public  which  has  been  given  to  the 
former  volumes.  It  was  written  under  the  dif&dvantages 
of  bad  health  and  great  weaknefs  of  body.  The  tre- 
mulous motion  of  his  hand  had  increafed  to  as  to  render 
wnting  much  more  difficult  £0  him  than  it  had  ever  been: 
but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unirn(» 
paired;  and,  independent  of  the  general  character  of  his 
works,  the  pofthumous  volume  will  be  a  kiting  monu- 
ment of  the  ftrength  of  his  faculties,  and  of  the  literary 
induftry  and  perfeverance  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Henry's  original  plan  extended  from  the  inva- 
fion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times;  and 
men  of  literary  curiofity  muft  regret  that  he  has  not  lived 
to  complete  his  defign;  but  he  has  certainly  finifhed  the 
moft  difficult  parts  of  his  fubject.  The  periods  after, 
the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more  am- 
ple, better  digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach 
of  common  readers. 

The  works  of  an  author  make  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
his  perfonal  hiitorv,  that  the  account  of  them  is  in  danger 
of  encroaching  on  the  place  which  ought  to  be  referved 
for  his  private  life.  But  though  Dr.  Henry's  character  as 
aman  was  fulliciently  intereftmg,  his  death  is  too  recent 
to  permit  the  minutenefs  of  a  biographer.  An  account  of 
his  habits,  his  friendihips,  his  amufements,  his  convivial 
intercourfe,  fuch  as  aVeader  of  narratives  of  this  fortexpedts. 
cannot  be  given  to  thofe  who  (hared  in  his  fociety,  without 
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mixing  the  hiftory  of  the  living  with  the"  character  of  the 
dead.  Nothing  but  what  is  general  can  be  faid  ;  and  much 
rnufr  therefore  be  with-held  which  a  friend  might  wifh  to 
read,  and  which  might  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a  ftranger. 

'"     '     "  "       '  3'IC-TI 

Thou»H  his  literary  engagements  might  have  been. 
fuppofed  to  have  given  him  fufficient  employment,  he 
always  found  time  for  what  he  believed  to  be  objects  of 
public  utility,  as  well  as  for  the  offices  of  private  friend- 
ship. In  public  life  no  man  was  more  fteady  or  active  in 
purfuirig  his  purpofe,  or  fought  the  means  of  attaining  it 
•with  more  integrity.  As  an  ecclefiaftical  man,  he  fol- 
lowed the  unbiaffed  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  uniformly 
promoting  the  meafures  which  he  thought  mofr  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  religion  and  of  his  country,  and  perfevering  in 
the  principles  heavowed,  though  in  the  Qeneral  Aflembly 
theyrnoft  frequently  led  him  to  be  included  in  the'votesof 
the  minority.  Of  the  public  focieties  of  Edinburgh  he 
was  always  one  of  the  raoft  ufeful  and  indefatigable  mem- 
bers; regular  in  his  attendance  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted him,  and  always  pure  in. his  intentions.  But  in 
ferving  and  affifting  his  private  friends,  he  discovered  an 
ardour  and  activity  through  his  whole  life  more  interefting 
than  the  raoft  diftingaifhed  literary  fame  :  even  the  fons  of 
thofe  who  had  once  been  his  companions,  were  certain  of 
every  afliftance  in  his  power,  if  he  thought  they  deferved 
it;  and  no  confideration  could  perfuade  him  to  defert  a 
man  whom  he  efteemed,  or  whom  he  believed  to  have  a 
claim  on  his  friendfhip.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to 
young  men  who  were  profecuting  a  literary  education.  He 
had  himfelf  experienced  difficulties  in  his  youth,  and  men- 
tioned them  often  as  motives  which  he  could  not  refift,  to 
the  indullry  and  merit  of  other  men.  His  activity  to 
ferve  his  friends  was  always  accompanied  with  an  earneft- 
nefs  and  good  will,  which  added  greatly  to  the  obligations 
he  conferred.  Befides  his  friends,  he  was  particularly  at- 
tentive to  his  relations  j-  of  whom  he  had  a  number,  whofe 
circumfrances  were  not  opulent;  with  them  he  fhared  his 
good  fortune,  as  foon  as  the  profits  of  his  book  ena- 
bled him  to  be  ufeful  to  them ;  and  with  thq  exception 
of  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  Henry,  and  a  few  fmall  legacies, 
left  them  by  his  will  all  the  property  he  had  acquired. — » 
His  penfion  and  the  profits  of  his  book  had  placed  him  at 
laft  irreafy  circumftances,  and  enabled  him  to  do  for  his 
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relations  what  gave  great  fatisfa&ion  to  his  worthy  and  - 
benevolent  mind. 

Dr.  Henry  was  naturally  fond  offociety;  and  few  men 
ever  enjoyed  fociety  more  perfectly,  or  were  capable  of 
contributing  fo  much  to  the  pleafures  of  conversation.— - 
Notwithftanding  his  literary  purfuits,  he  was  always  ready 
to  make  one  in  a  party  of  his  friends  ;  and  attached  himfeff 
to  pleafant  and  refpedtable  companions  wherever  he  found  . 
them,  without  any  regard  to  the  competitions  or  contrary 
opinions  which  unhappily  fo  often  prevent  worthy  men 
from  afibciating.  His  extenfive  knowledge,  his  cheerful-, 
nefs  and  pleafantry,  his  inexhauftible  fund  of  humour  and 
anecdote,  would  have  made  him  a  diftinguifhed  character 
among  any  defcription  of  men,  although  he  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  as  an  author.  His  great  extent  of  folid  informa- 
tion gave  a  variety  to  his  converfation,  to  which.much  was 
added  by  his  talents  for  Convivial  pleafantry.  He  had  a 
ftory  or  anecdote  ready  for  every  occafion,  and  adapted  to 
every  fubject;  and  was  peculiarly  happy  in  felecting  the 
circumftances  which  could  render  it  interefting  and  point- 
ed. Ifxthe  fame  narratives  werefometimes  repeated,  acir- 
cumftance  which  was  unavoidable,  they  were  always  fea- 
foned  with  a  new  relifh ;  and  even  thofe  who  lived  moil 
with  him,  have  feldo'm  been  in  his  company  without  hear- 
ing from  him  fomething  which  was  as  new  to  them  as 
to  ftrangers.  His  character  was  uniform  to  the  end.  He 
converfed  with  the  ardour  and  even  the  gaiety  of  youth  long 
after  his  bodily  ftrength  had  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of 
age;  and  even  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  he 
was  every  day  expecting,  he  could  mix  anecdotes  and  plea* 
fantcy  with  the  moft  ferious  difcourfe. 

For  feveral  years  he  had  fpent  a  part  of  every  feafon  at 
Milnfield,  a  country-houfe  with  a  few  acres  furrounding 
St,  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  had 
a  leafe  for  his  own  life  and  Mrs.  Henry's.  He  had  been 
attracted  to  this  fituation  by  its  vicinity  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Laurie's  eftate,  to  whofe  family  he  had  always  an  affectio- 
nate attachment.  Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  without 
interruption  j  and  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  improvements 
and  alterations  on  his  fmall  farm  as  his  convenience  or  his 
fancy  fugg-efted  to  him.  He  built  a  fmall  room  for  a  libra- 
ry, which  he  had*  furrounded  with  trees,   and  infcribed 
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"  Otlo  et  Majls ;"  and,  the  iituation  admitting  of  it,  he 
fitted  up, on  the  ground  floor  a  place  for  a  cold  bath,  which 
his  phyficians  had  directed  him  to  ufe  :  on  the  door  of 
which  he  had  written,  "  Be  eafily  pleafed  ;"  a  circum- 
ftance  highly  characleriftical  of  his  own  temper  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life. 

Hjs  health  had  been  gradually  declining  fince  the  year 
1*785.  Fie  had  been  unable  to  preach  for  feveral  years, 
and  an  affiftant  had  fupplied  his  place.  On  this  account 
■  he  fpent  more  of  his  time  than  ufual  at  Milnfield.  Till 
the  fummer  of  J 790  he  was  able  to  purfue  his  ftudies, 
though  not  without  fome  interruptions  :  but  at  that  time, 
though  he  had  no  particular  difeafe,  a  univerfal  relaxation 
and  debility  allured  him  that  his  conftitution  wasexhauft- 
ed.  What  rendered  his  fituation  more  depreifing  ftill, 
Mrs.  Henry  had  for  fome  time  difcovered  fymptoms  of  a 
cataract  on  her  eyes,  which  in  1790  reduced  her  to  a  ftate 
of  almoft  total  blindnefs.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  he  ac- 
companied her  to  Edinburgh,where  {he  fubmitted  to  an  ope- 
ration, which  was  fo  far  unfuccefsful  that  me  did  not  reco- 
ver her  fight  during  his  life.  From  the  time  of  his  return 
to  Milnfield  in  September,  his  ftrength  was  fenfibly  dimi- 
nifhed ;  and  he  was  foon  convinced  that  he  had  but  a  few 
weeks  to  live.  No  man  could  meet  death  with  more  equa- 
nimity or  fortitude,  or  with  a  fortitude  derived  from  better 
fources.  He  mentioned  his  death  eafily  and  often  as  an 
event  which  in  his  fituation  was  defirable,  fenfible  that  from 
the  exhaufted  ftate  of  his  body  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  this 
world,  or  be  ufeful  in  it;  and  exprefEng  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit terms  his  firm  perCuauon  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity,  and  the  full  expectation  he  derived  from  them 
of  "  life  and  immortality  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.'* 
His  faculties  were  perfectly  entire  ;  nor  could  any  change 
be  obferved  in  his  manner  or.converfation  wjth  his* friends. 
He  was_  never  confined  to  bed,  and  convened  eafily  till 
within  d.  few  hours  of  his  death.  He  had  a  ftrength  of  mind 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few;  and  Providence  permitted 
1        him  to  pieferve  the  full  poffeffion  of  it. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  executed  a  deed,  which 
he  dictated  himfelf,  by  which  he  difponed  his  collection  of/ 
books  to  the  magiftrates,  town-council,  and  prefbytery  of 
Linlithgow,  as  the  foundation  of  a  public  library;  under 
certain  regulations  and  conditions  which  he  expreffed  very 
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diftin&ly,  and  by  means  of  which  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
a  library  might  at  laftbe  created,  which  might  contribute  « 
to  diffufe  knowledge  and  literature  in  the  country.  This 
idea  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  experience  in  the 
public  utility  of  libraries  of  this  fort,  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  at  Berwick  and  at  Kelfo.  By  fuch  institutions  the 
means  of  knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  remote  fituations 
at  a  fmall  expence,  and  are  eafily  circulated  among  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men :  and  though  his  collection  of  books 
was  not  a  large  one,  he  believed  the  institution  required 
only  to  be  begun  under  proper  regulations,  and  might  foon 
become  considerable  if  proper  attention  Should  be  given  to* 
it.  Flis  intentions  were  certainly  pure;  and  the  rules  he 
fuggefted  well  fuited  to  the  defign.  The  magistrates  of 
Linlithgow  have  prepared  a  room,  and  curators  for  the 
management  of  the  library  have  been  chcfen  in  terms  of  the 
deed.  The  public  have  reafon  to  expe,£t  from  them  every 
thing  by  which  they  can  promote  the  benevolent  and  re- 
spectable intentions  of  the  founder.  Fie  gave  very  minute 
directions  with  regard  to  his  affairs,  and  even  dictated  a 
life  of  his  friends  whom  he  wifhed  to  be  prefent  at  his  fu- 
neral ;  and  with  a  constitution  quite  worn  out,  died  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1790,  in  the  feventy-thirdyear  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Polmont, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.   ~ 

Dr.  Henry's  perfonal  virtues  will  not  be  foon  forgotten, 
Among  his  friends  he  will  always  be  remembered  with 
tendernefs :  and  his  character  as  an  author  will  be  refpecled 
by  pofterity,  long  after  the  events  of  his  private  life  Shall 
become  too  diifomt  to  be  interesting. 
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CHAP.    I.       PARTI. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.   1485,   to  the 
•  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1547. 

SECTION    I. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Hi/lory  of  England,  from  the 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VII,  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.   A.  D.  1509. 


JL  HE  vi&ory  gained  at  Bofworth,  by  Henry  earl  of  A.D.  148$. 
Richmond  over  Richard  III.  was  decifive,  and  produced  *— —>r-— * 
the  mod  important  confequences.     The  victorious  chief-  Acceffion 
tain  was  proclaimed  king  by   his  army  on  the  field  of  vil. 
battle ;    a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Richard  had  worn 
in  the  a£tion,  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  he  affumed  the  name,  ftate,  and  authority  of 
king  of  England. 

The  title  of  Henry  VII.  (as  he  muft  now  be  called)  Defeffe  of 
to  the  crown  which  he  thus  affumed,  was  quite  inexpli-  :??nry  s 

Vol.  VI.  B  cable 
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A.D.14S5.  cable."  The  hereditary  right  or  title  to  that  crown  was 
>***V^'*/  evidently  in  the  houfe  of  York,  of  which  there  were  fe- 
veral  princes  and  princeffes  then  alive  in  England  *. 
Henry  had  even  no  title  to  the  hereditary  rights,  or  rather 
pretenfions,  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  to  the  crown. 
He  was  defcended,  indeed,  from  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter;  and  the  natural 
children  of  that  prince  had  been  legitimated ;  but  in  the 
very  aft  of  their  legitimation,  they  and  their  pofterity 
were  declared  to  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  f . 
To  a  parliamentary  right  he  could  not  then  pretend ;  for 
he  flood  attainted  as  a  traitor  by  an  act  of  parliament  J* 
One  victory  of  one  Englim  army  over  Another  Englifli 
army,  could  not  be  called  a  conqueft  of  England  ;  and 
Henry's  little  army,  though  victorious,  had  certainly  no 
right  to  change  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  fuccemon,  and  to 
choofe  a  king  contrary  to  thofe  laws,  for  a  great  and 
powerful  kingdom.  But  notwithstanding  all  thefe  de- 
fects in  his  title,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
Henry  acted  in  all  refpects,  from  the  day  of  his  victory, 
as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  clear,  and  liable  to  no  objec- 
tions. 
Earl  of  The  firft  act  of  Henry's  government  was  equally  un-~ 

Warwick  jufj.  an(j  crne\t  Qn  the  fay  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth, 
ad.'  "  he  ferat  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  to  (heriff  Hotton  in 
Yorkmire,  with  a  commiffion  to  feize  Edward  Planta- 
genet,  ;earl  of  Warwick,  (the  only  fon  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  by  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,)  and  conduct  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  young  pririce,  without  being  accufed,  or  even  fuf- 
petted  of  any  crime,  was  kept  a  a  prifoner,  from  his 
infancy  to  his  death,  by  the  jealoufy  of  two  fucceffive 
tyrants  §.  So  little  were  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  moft  eflential  rules  of  juftice,  regarded,  in  thofe  un- 
happy times. 
Joy  at^  Henry  having  refrefhed  his  troops  a  few  days  at  Leicef- 

accefflori  ter»  conducted  them  towards  the  capital,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  j  which 
were,  in  general,  fincere  expreffions  of  joy  at  his  accef- 
fion.     The  Lancaftrian  party  had  long  fixed  their  eyes 

^  Sandford's  Genealogical  Hiftory. 

f  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  vii.  p,  84.9.  J  Statutes. 

§  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f.  1.     Bacon's  Hift.  Hen.  VII.  p.  6.     Poly- 

aere  Virgil,  p,  565. 
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upon  him  as  their  head,  and  the  only  perfon  of  his  fa-  A.D.1485. 
mily  who  was  capable  of  afferting  its  pretenfions  to  the  ^-"■"Y"'**"' 
crown*  The  Yorkifts,  knowing  his  engagements  to 
marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  to  Edward 
IV.  rejoiced  in  his  fuccefs,  hoping  that  their  union 
would  put  an  end  to  thofe  civil  wars  which  had  raged  fo 
long  with  fuch  deftrudtive  violence.  The  remaining  par- 
tizans  of  the  late  king  were  quite  difpirited,  and  con- 
sulted their  fafety  by  their  filenceand  retirement 

When  the  victorious  prince  and  army  approached  Enters 
London,  the  citizens  went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  and  Lom*on« 
welcome  their  new  monarch.  But  on  this  occafion 
Henry  difcovered  his  referved  and  haughty  difpofition,  by 
entering  the  city  in  a  clofe  litter,  and  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  his  perfon,  which  gave  a 
check  to  their  joy.  He  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  depofited  the  ftandards  taken  at  Bofworth,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  victory  *. 

Though  Henry  was  inflamed  with  the  mod  violent  ha-  Promifes 
tred  to  the  rival  family  of  York,  by  which  he  had  been  t0  marry 
long  and  cruelly  perfeeuted,  he  was  fenfible  he  could  not  Elizabeth, 
retain  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  without  forming  an  al- 
liance with  that  family.     He  made  hafte,  therefore,  in 
the  prefence  of  an   affembly  of  the  principal  clergy  and 
nobility,  to  renew  his  promife  to  marry  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth f.     But  he  determined  not  to  perform  that  promife, 
till  he  was  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  and  had  his  own 
right  to  the  crown   recognifed  by  parliament ;    that  he 
might  not  feem  to  derive  his   title  from  the  princefs,  or 
depend  upon  her  life  for  the  duration  of  his  authority. 

As  the  fweating  ficknefs  raged  in  London  at  this  time,  Coronati- 
he  was  forced  to  defer  his  coronation  till  the  20th  of  Oc-  on- 
tober,  when  it  was  performed  with  the  ufual  pomp  and 
ceremonies.  On  that  occafion  Jafper  Tudor,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  was  created  duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  Thomas  lord  Stanley  was  made  earl  of  Derby; 
and  Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire  J. 

When  the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,    November  pcirija^ 
7th,  it  was  found,  that   many  of  the   members  of  the  rnent. 
houfe  of  commons  were  attainted  for  treafon  in  the  two 
laft  reigns,  by  adls  of  parliament  yet  unrepealed.     This 
occafioned  no  little  perplexity  and  hefitation ;  as  thefe 

*  Bacon,  p.  7,  8.  f  Id,  ibid.  J  ibid.  p.  9. 
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A.D.1485,  members  were  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  the  houfe  of 
%aBT*~V"**»/  Lancafter ;  and  the  judges  were  required  to  give  their 
opinion  on  this  cafe,  fo  new  and  lingular.  The  fages  of 
the  law,  after  mature  deliberation,  gave.it  as  their  opinion 
and  advice,  "  That  the  attainted  members  (liould  not  take 
Ci  their  feats  till  their  attainders  were  reverfed."  This 
prudent  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the  attainders  of  one 
hundred  and  feven  gentlemen  were  reverfed  *. 
Settle-  The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  the  great  bufmefs 

ment  of  for  which  it  had  been  called,  the  fettlement  of  the  crown, 
crown,  'phe  king  expreffed  his  claims  to  the  crown  in  few  words, 
by  faying,  he  had  a  juft  title  to  it  by  hereditary  right,  and 
by  victory  over  his  enemies.  But,  that  he  might  not  alarm 
the  parliament  and  people  by  the  claim  of  conqueft,  he 
added,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  any  man  of  his 
inheritance.  The  parliament,  without  considering  thefe 
claims,  which  were  ill-founded,  but  attending  only  to 
his  prefent  pofieffion  of  the  crown,  which  was  undeni- 
able, enacted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of 
sc  this  realm  of  England,  and  alfo  of  France,  {hall  reft, 
'■'  remain,  and  abide  in  the  mod  royal  perfon  of  our 
fi  new  fovereign  lord  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in 
"  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming,  perpetually, 
tc  with  the  grace  of  God,  fo  to  endure,  and  in  none' 
u  other  j."  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  princefs  Eliza- 
'beth,  undoubted  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  crown  of  England,  is  not  once  menti- 
oned in  this  acT:  of  fettlement,  and  that  the  laft  words  of 
itfeem  to  have  been  inferred  to  cut  ofF  her  claim.  This 
was  owing  to  the  jealous -and  haughty  fpirit  of  Henry, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  mud  have  been 
very  offenfive  to  the  friends  of  that  houfe. 
Acis  of  The  parliament  then,  by  one  act,  fecured  indemnity 

Ha-  '  to  thofe  who  fought  under  the  earl  of  Richmond  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth  5  and  by  another,  attainted  the  duke 
of  'Norfolk,  and  thirty  other  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  fought  under  king  Richard  at  that  battle  J.  The 
Lift  of  thefe  acts  was  certainly  unjuft  and  cruel.  It 
could  not  be  high  treafon  in  thefe  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  fight  under  the  banner  of  a  prince  to  whom  they  and 

-*  Records  of  Parliament,    1  Men.   VII. 

■f-  Records  of  Parliament.      Hail,  Hen.  VII.  £.3. 
1  Statutes,   1  lien.   VII. 
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the  whole  kingdom  had  fworn    fealty,    againft  the  earl  A.D.  1485. 
of  Richmond  who  did  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  be  ^~~-r~**s 

king,  and  who  was  at>  that  time  an  attainted  outlaw. 
A-ccordingly,  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  hiitorian, 
that  l^iis  acl  met  with  great  oppofition  and  occafioned 
long  and  warm  debases  in  parliament  ;  and  thathiftorian, 
though  he  evidently  writes  under  great  redraint  and  ter- 
ror, breaks  out  into  this  pathetic  exclamation  ;  "  O  God  ! 
"  what  fecurity  can  princes  have,  that  their  fubjecls 
<*  will  defend  their  perfons  in  the  day  of  battle  1  when  ' 
"  being  forced  there,  perhaps,  by  their  abfolute  com- 
st  mands  and  threats,  the  fide  they  fight  for,  as  is  ofren 
"  the  cafe,  being  worded,  they  find  their  own  lives  and 
«  fortunes  involved  in  the  common  ruin  *  1" 

Though  the  Yorkifts  were  numerous  in  this  parha-  Addrefs. 
ifient,  and  difliked  this  feverity,  which  fell  only  on  their 
friends  and  party,  many  of  them  concealed  their 
thoughts,  in  hopes  that  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  would  extinguish  his  hatred  to  the 
friends  of  her  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  their  country.  They  had  influence  to  procure  an  ad- 
drefs  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  to  haden  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  marriage  f. 

■  Henry,  finding  that  he  had  pufhed  his  refentment  Pardorc 
againft  thofe  who-  had  oppofed  him  rather  too  far, 
thought  it  prudent  to  publilh  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  fub- 
jecls, who  Ggnified  their  fubmifiion  to  his  government, 
by  taking  the.  oath  of  fealty.  On  this,  many  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  late  king,  iffued  from  their 
fancluaries  and.  hiding-places,  and  took  the  benefit  of 
that  pardon.  At  the  fame  time  he  reftored  Edward 
btafford,  the  elded  fon  of  the  late  Henry  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  the  honours  and  princely  fortune  of  his  fa- 
'miiyj:. 

Though  Henry  was  not  an   Impatient  lover,  he  was  a    ,,§£ 
quick- fighted  politician  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  delay  of  He 
his  marriage  was   one    of  the  chief  fources  of  the  doubts  no?rriage. 
and  fears  of  his  fubjecls,    he  determined  to  remove  that  ■ 
caufe  of  their  dlfguft.       This    long  expected   rr 
was  accordingly   celebrated   January   the  .1.8th,    A.   D. 
14S6,  with  royal   pomp.      I  he  rejoicings  on  this  occa- 
fiou,  in  London,    Weflminder,   and  other  plaice?*  wejre 


*  Cototihut.   Fiifr.  Croiland,  p,  5^1.  f  Id,ibiJ. 
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A.D.T486-^xcefflve)  far  fuperior  to  thofe  at  the  king's  acceffion  and 
'"  rt  "  coronation.  Henry  did  not  relifh  thefe  rejoicings;  on 
the  contrary,  they  gave  great  difguft  to  his  jealous  and 
fullen  fpirit ;  as  they  convinced  him,  that  the  houfe  of 
York  was  ftill  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  that  his 
young  and  beautiful  confort  poffeffed  a  greater  fhare  of 
their  affections  than  himfelf.  This,  it  is  faid,  deprived 
her  of  the  affections  of  her  hufband,  who  treated  her 
unkindly  during  her  life  *. 

peace.  England  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  nation  at  the 

acceffion  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  firft  cares 
o'c  that  fagacious  prince  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  this 
external  peace,  fo  neceffary  to  one  in  his  circumftances. 
With  this  view  he  preferved  the  truce  with  France,  and 
fpared  no  pains  to  prevent  difputes  with  Scotland,  and  to 

InCurrec-    unite  the  royal  families  by  intermarriages  f. 

tion  fup-         Henry  now  enjoying  peace  abroad,   and  tranquillity  at 

prefled.  home,  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  north,  where  he 
knew  the  people  had  been  more  generally  attached  to  the 
late  king  and  to  the  houfe  of  York;  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  When  he  was  celebrating  the  feaft  of 
Eafter  at  Lincoln,  he  was  informed  that  the  lord  Lover, 
with  Humphry  and  Thomas  Stafford,  had  left  the  fan£lu- 
ary  at  Colchefter,  which  did  not  feem  to  give  him  much 
concern,  and  be  proceeded  to  York.  There  he  received 
more  certain  and  more  alarming  intelligence  ■,  that  the 
lord  Lovet  was  advancing  towards  York  at  the  head  of 
four  thoufand  men,  and  that  the  two  St'.ffords  with  an 
army  were  befieging  Worcefler.  The  king  was  not  in- 
fenfible  of  his  danger,  but  without  betraying  any  fymp- 
toms  of  fear,  he  prepared  for  his  defence  j  and  having 
collected  about  three  thoufand  men,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  them  to  his  uncle  Jafper  duke  of  Bedford,  with 
directions  to  march  boldly  towards  the  enemy ;  and 
when  he  approached  them,  to  proclaim  a  full  and  free 
pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  Lord 
Lovet,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  proclamation,  fled  in 
the  night ;  and  his  followers,  feeing  themfelves  without  a 
leader,  accepted  of  the  offered  pardon.  The  army  before 
Worcefter,  hearing  the  difperfion  of  their  confederates,  dif- 
banded;  and  the  two  $taffords  took  fan£tuary  in  the  church 
of  Cobham  near  Abington.     But  as  that  obfeure  church 

*  Bacon,  p.  16.  -f  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  xii,  p,  281. 
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had  not  the  privilege  of  protecting  traitors  from  juftice*  A.D.1486. 
they  were  taken  from  thence,  and  Humphry,  the  eldeft  s—"-y— ••»' 
brother,  was  executed,  and  the  other  pardoned  *.     Thus 
ended  an  infurre£tion,  which  under  more  able  leaders, 
might  have  been  very  dangerous. 

Soon  after  Henry  returned  to  London  from  the  north,  Prince  Ai> 
he  deigned  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queen  at  Winchefter,  thur  born, 
who  was  there  prematurely  delivered  of  a  fon,  Septem- 
ber 20th.  The  young  prince  was  named  Arthur,  in 
honour  of  the  renowned  Britifh  prince  of  that  name, 
from  whom  the  king  pretended  to  derive  his  defcent, 
by  his  grandfather  Owen  Tudor  f . 

Though  the  late  infurrection  had  been  fo  eafily  fup-  Henry's 
.preffed,  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  animofity  againftthe  ^?trSf  *? 
king,  that  had  excited  it,  ftill  continued,  and  daily  in-  n\s  a°^  j*^ 
creafed.  This  fpirit  was  raifed  and  inflamed  by  Henry's  effects. 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  houfe  of  York  and  all  its  parti- 
fans,  of  which  he  had  given  early,  and  continued  to  give 
daily,  proofs.  To  ,this  they  imputed  his  procuring  the 
parliamentary  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  himfelf  and  his 
heirs,  without  any  mentioa  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth ; 
•his  delaying  fo  long  to  marry  that  princefs  ;  his  harfh 
treatment  of  her  after  marriage;  his  denying  her  the  ho« 
nour  of  being  crowned,  which  had  never  been  denied  to 
any  queen  confort ;  his  frowning  upon  all  the  friends  of 
the  family  of  York,  and  refuOng  them  every  favour. 
This  conduc"t  was  the  more  irritating  to  the  Yorkifts, 
that  they  had  expelled,  and  thought  they  had  merited,  a 
very  different  treatment,  as  they  had  contributed  fo 
much  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  York  party  was  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  wanted 
only  a  proper  head  to  have  renewed  all  the  horrors  of 
the  civil  wars.  Such  a  head  was  fo  earneftly  defired, 
that  it  was  reported^  and  generally  believed  by  thofe 
who  wifhed  it  to  be  true,  that  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  IV.  was  itill  alive,  and 
would  foon  appear  to  alTert  his  right  to  the  crown  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  myfterious  tranfaclion  I  am 
now  to  relate,  but  which  will  never  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

Richard    Simon,    a  prieft    refiding    in    Oxford,    had  Lambert 
a  pupil  under  his  care,    named  Lambert  Simnel,   the  Siamel. 

#Hall,  f.  4.   Bhcod,   p  17.  18.  fHall,  f.  5. 
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A.D.J487.  narural  fon  of  a  baker.  This  youth  was  about  fifteen 
v*-e*~V^a*-/  years  of  age,  acute,  fenfible,  and  fagacious  ;  handfome  in 
his  perfon,  graceful  in  his  deportment,  an :?  every  way- 
qualified  to  perfonate  Richard  duke  of  York,  whofe 
appearance  was  earnefily  defncd  and-  generally,  ex- 
pected. To  fit  him  for  doing  this,  his  preceptor 
gave  him  his  beft  inff.riict.ions.  But  whether  this 
fcheme  was  formed  by  the  prieft  hirnfelf,  or  contriv- 
ed by  fome  perfon  of  higher  rank  and  greater  confe- 
quence,  cannot  be  discovered,  though  the  laft  feems 
to  be  mod  probable.  While  Simon  was  inftructing 
his  pupil  how  to  perfoliate  the  duke  cf  York,  a  re- 
port -was  propagated,  and  generally  believed,  that  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Warwick  had  made  his  efcape  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  would  foon  emerge  into 
public  view.  This  determined  Simon  or  thofe  who 
conducted  this  plot,  to  change-  their  plan,  and  to 
make  Simr.:l  perfonate  the,  earl  of  Warwick. 
Removed  j^0  fc}ieme  could  be  more  unfeafible  than  this, 
'  or  more  unlikely  to  fucceed.  The  perfon  and  a= 
mily  of  Shnnel  were  known  to  thoufa.'ids  in  'And 
abou,t  Oxford.  The  perfon  of  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  ftill  better  known ;  he  was  alive,  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  king,  and  ready  to  be  produced,  to 
confound  the  irnpoftcr  and  undeceive  the  people. 
Whoever  were  the  managers  of  this  fcherne,  they 
were  fenfible  of  this  difficulty ;  and  they  refolved  to, 
begin  their  operations  in  Ireland,  where  neither  the 
earl  nor  Simnel  were  perfonally  known,  and  where  the 
people  of  rank  h?ted  Henry,  and  were  devoted  to  the 
houfeof  York.  With  this  view  Simon  and  his  pupil  re- 
moved of  themfelves,  or  were  conducted  by  others,  in- 
to Ireland. 
Procla'rn-  Henry  had  been  fo  much  engaged  in  England  fincehi'3 
ed  lung,  accelhon,  that  he  had  almoft  totally  neglected  Ireland, 
and  fufiered  thofe  that  had  been  inverted  with  power  in 
that  ifland  by  the  late  kings  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to 
retain  their  places.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare, 
a  zealous  Yorkift,  was  lord  deputy,  his  brother  lord 
chancellor,  and  almoft  all  the  bifhops  had  been  pro- 
moted by  Edward  or  Richard.  If  is  highly  probable  too, 
that  the  lord  deputy,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  had  been 
Jet  into  the  fecret  of  this  defign  by  the  promoters  of  it 
-  in  England,  and  inftructed  how  to  act.     However  that 

may 
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may  be,  Simon  and  his  pupil  met  with  a  molt  favour-  A  .T).  1487. 
able  reception  in  Ireland.  The  citizens  of 'Dublin  ex- '"-T""*-' 
preffed  great  joy  on  their  arrival  in  that  city,  and  Simnel 
was  univerfally  believed  to  be  earl  of  Warwick.  The 
lordv  deputy,  (obferving  that  the  fentirnents  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  the,  people  coincided  with  his  own  inclina- 
tions,) after  converging  with  Simnel,  and  alking  him 
fome  queltions  about  the  manner  of  his  efcape,  declared 
himfelf  fully  convinced  that  he  was  Edward  Plantagenet, 
only  fon  of  George  duke  of  Clarence.  The  example  oi 
the  deputy  was  followed  by  many  other  perfons  of  rank. 
Simnel  was   conducted  with   great  pomp  from  his  lodg^-  ,    . 

ings  in  the  city  to  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
attended  as  a  prince,  and  foon  after  proclaimed  king  of 
England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Edward 
VI.  with  all  the  ufual  folemnities, 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  news  of  this  fudden  Henry 
and  furprifing  revolution  in  Ireland.  His  apprehenfions  a'larni&d. 
were  increafed.when  he  heard  that  John  earl  of  Lincoln, 
a  brave  and  active  nobleman,  fen  to  Elizabeth  duchefs  of 
Suffolk,  eldett  filler  to  the  two  late  kings,  had  left  the 
kingdom,  and  was  gone  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  Mar- 
garet duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,  Ills  mod  inveterate 
and  moll  formidable  enemy.  This  convinced  Henry 
that  the  plot  now  difclofed  in  Ireland  had  been  formed  in, 
England,  and  would  be  fupported  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  perhaps  many  others. 

Henry,  on  this  occalion,  exerted  bis^ufual  activity,  to 
prepare  for  his  defence,  and  to  difcover  the  authors  and  13  ^ 
favourers  of  this  plot.  With  this  view  he  held  a  coun-  confined. 
cilat  Shene,  with  his  moll  confidential  friends.  At  the 
breaking  up  of  this  council  an  unexpected  fcene  was 
opened.  The  queen  dowager  was  apprehended  and 
conducted  to  .the  nunnery  of  Bermondfey,  and  all  her 
eltatesartd  effects  of  every  kind  confifcated.  The  reafon 
afhgned  for  this  fevere  treatment  of  fo  near  a  relation 
was  that  flie  had  left  the  faruftuary  at  Weftminlter,  and 
put  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  late  king  j  a 
crime,  if  it  was  a  crime,  of  a  very  old  date,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  long  ago  forgiven.  But  the  real  rea- 
fon, as  it  was  univerfally  believed,  was,  that  Henry  had 
difcovered  that  (he  was  concerned  in  the  prefent  plot  to 
dethrone' him :  and  when  we  confider  the  intriguing 
ipirit  of  the  queen,  and  her  hatred  of  Henry,  for  ex- 
cluding 
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A. D.  1487.  eluding  her  from  all  power,  and  for  his  harfh  treatment 
S*-— y~*««-'  of  her  daughter  and  the  friends  of  her  family,  this  will 
not  appear  improbable.     Her  fon,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
his  refentment,  for  the  confinement  of  his  mother  *. 
Esrl  of  The  next  fteP  taken  by  Henry  to  defeat  the  defigns  of 

Warwick    his  enemies   was   lefs  violent  and   more  effectual.     He 
exhibited    caufed  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  carried  in  procef- 
£on     '       fion  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  London,   permitting 
all  who  pleafed,  to  approach  his  perfon,   and  enter  into 
converfation  with  him  j  after  which  he  was  conducted  to 
St.  Paul's,  where  the  nobility   and  perfons  of  rank  were 
introduced  to  him,  and  invited  to  afk  him  fuch  queftions 
as  they  thought   proper,    for   their  entire   fatisfa£tion. 
This  contributed  very  much  to  keep  the  people  of  Eng- 
land quiet,  and  prevent  their  promoting  what  they  were 
convinced  was  an  impofition.     It  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  Irifh,  who  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  perfon  ex- 
hibited by  Henry  was  an  impoftor,  and  that  they  were 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  true  Plantagenet-f. 
Simnel  When  the  earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  at  Bruffels,  and  ap- 

crowned.  plied  to  Margaret  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  found  her  as 
forward  to  promote  any  fcheme  for  dethroning  Henry  as 
he  could  defire.  She  accordingly  furnifhed  him  and  the 
lord  Lovel,  (who  had  taken  fheiter  in  her  court,)  with 
two  thoufand  German  foldiers,  commanded  by  Martin 
Swartz,  a  brave  experienced  officer  ;  and  with  {hipping 
to  tranfport  them  to  Ireland,  where  they  landed  March 
19th,  A.  D.  1487.  This  reinforcement  infpired  the  Irifh 
with  fo  much  confidence,  that  they  prepared  for  the  co- 
ronation of  their  pretended  king  j  and  all  things  being 
provided,  Lambert  Simnel  was  crowned  (with  a  crown 
taken  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  by  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  afhited  by  other  prelates 
and  nobles,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  J  :  a  very  extraor- 
dinary honour  for  the  natural  fon  of  an  obfeure  meP 
chanic  !    But  this  was  the  age  of  furprifing  revolutions. 

The  Irifh  kno-wing  that  their  own  country  could  not 
long  fupport  a  court  and  army,  and  hoping  to  enrich 
themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  England,  determined  to. 

*  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  571.    Bacon,  p.  25.  f  Ibid. 

X  Hall,  f.  g.  Polydore  "Virgil,  p.  572.  Bacon,  p.  31.  £cc.  R.ym. 
Foed.  torn.  xii.  p.  33a; 
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make  that  country  the  feat  of  the  war.  They  embarked  A.D.u«7- 
with  their  auxiliaries,  and  landed  at  the  Pyle  of  Foudray  y  i  ^ 
in  Lancafhire,  June  4th  j  where  they  were  joined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  thofe  parts.  Being  now  about  8oooftrong, 
they  advanced  into  Yorkfhire,  expecting  great  reinforce- 
ments in  that  country;  but  in  this  they  were  difap- 
pointed ;  the  people,  difliking  the  Iri(h,  and  convinced 
that  the  pretended  Edward  VL  was  an  impoftor,  remained 
quiet. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  had  not  been  idle.  _  He  pub-  Battle  of 
lifted  a  general  pardon  to  all  that  had  engaged  in  this  re-  t0  e' 
bellion,  upon  their  fubmiflion;  he  guarded  the  ports 
with  great  care  ;  fent  fpies  into  Ireland  and  Flanders ; 
ftationed  couriers  on  the  fea-coafts  to  bring  him  intelli- 
gence •,  vifited  the  fhrines  of  the  mofl  celebrated  faints 
to  implore  their  protection ;  and  provided  an  army  to 
encounter  his  enemies.  As  foon  as  Henry  heard  of  their 
landing,  and  the  rout  they  had  taken,  he  marched  to- 
wards- them  with  great  diligence  ;  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  a  plain  at  the  village  of  Stoke  near  Newark, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  June  16th,  A.  D. 
1487.  The  leaders  of  the  invaders  expecting  no  mercy 
if  they  were  taken,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
infpired  their  followers  with  the  fame  refolution.  The 
battle  raged  with  uncommon  fury  no  lefs  than  three  hours, 
when  the  Irifh,  being  deftitute  of  defenfwe  armour,  and 
no  longer  able  to  refift  the  Englilh  archers,  began  to  fly, 
and  the  king  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  the  expence 
of  about  2000  of  his  bed  troops.  Of  the  Irifli  and  Ger- 
mans about  4000,  with  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  lord  Love!, 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  Martin  Swartz,  and  all  the  other 
leaders,  fell  in  the  action,  or  in  the  purfuit  *.  Lambert 
Simnel  and  his  preceptor,  Richard  Simon,  were  taken, 
and  met  with  more  merciful  treatment  than  they  had- 
reafon  to  expect.  The  prieil  was  imprifoned  for  life ; 
Simnel  wasfirft  employed  in  the  loweft  offices  about  the 
king's  kitchen,  and  afterwards  made  one  of  his  fakOr 
ners  f.  It  is  in  vain  to  guefs  at  the  motives  to  this  lenity; 
they  will  never  be  known. 

Henry  fpent   the   remainder   of  the   fummer   in.  the  Delin- 
siorth,  making  the  mod  diligent  enquiries  after  all  who  JyjjJJJJ 

*  Hal!,  f,  10.     Bacon,  p.  35-  t  Hall,  ibid. 
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A. 0.1487.  had  aided  the  late  invaders,  or  who  had  expreffed  any 
^~^T~^~/  wifhes  for  their  fuccefs.     Few  of  the  delinquents  were 
put  to   death,    but  many   of  them  feverely  fined  ;  and 
the  king,  on  this  cccafion,  difcovered   to  the  world  that 
avarice  was  his  ruling  paffion. 
Speech  to       Having  reduced  the  country  to  order,  he  returned  to 
pai-lia-        the  capital ;  finding  it  neceffary   to   pay  attention  to  the' 
meat.;        ftate  0f  affairs  on   the  continent :  and  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  do  this  with   effetl,  he   called  a  parliament, 
which  met  at  Weftminfter,  November  9th,   A.  D.  1487, 
Morton,    archbifhop  of    Canterbury    and  chancellor   of 
England,  informed  the  two  houfes  of  the  reafons  which 
had  determined  the  king  to  call  this  parliament.     "  The 
t(  caufes,"  faid  he,  li  of  your  prefent  affembling  are  two  : 
*c  the  one  a  foreign  bufmefs  •,  the    other,  matter  of  go- 
"  vernment  at  home.      1.  The  French  king  (as  no  doubt 
t:  you  have  heard)  makerh,   at  this  prefent,  hot  war  on 
*'  the  duke  of  Britaine.     His  army  is  now  before  Nants, 
"  and  hokleth  it  ftraitly  befieged,  being  the  principal  city 
"  in  ftrength  and  wealth  of    that   duchy.       You  may 
**  guefs  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  the  hardeft  part 
il  of  the  work  firih     The  caufe  of  this  war  he  knoweth 
"  bed.     He  alledgeth   the   entertaining    and  fuccouring 
(l  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  fome  other  French  lords, 
**  whom  the  king  taketh  for  his  enemies.     Others  divine 
"  of  other  mattersi     Both  parties    have,    by  their  am- 
"  baffadors,  divers  times  prayed    the    king's 'aids;    the 
<c  French  king's  aids   or   neutrality  ;    the   Brittons'  aids 
'*  (imply  ;  for  fo  their  cafe  requireth.     The  king,  as  a 
*■'  Chriftiiiri  prince,  and  blefled  fon  of  holy  church,  hath 
<(  offered  himfelf  as  mediator,  to   treat  a  peace  between 
C(  them.     The  French  king  yieldeth  to  treat,'  but  will 
'  iC  not  flay  the   profecution   of  the  war.     The  Brittons 
tc  that  defire  peace  molt,  hearken   to  it  Ieaft,  not  upon 
es  confidence  or  ftiffnefs,  but  upon  diftruft  of  true  mean- 
■"  ing,  feeing  the  war  goes  on.     So  as  the  king,  after  as 
(l  much  care  and  pains  to   eilecl.  a  peace  as  ever  he  took 
<?  in  any  bufinefs,  not  being -able  to  remove  the  profecu- 
<c  tion  one  fide,  nor  the  cliitruit  on  the  other,  caufed  by 
ei  that  profecution,  hath  let  fall  the  treaty  ;  net  repenting 
<c  of  it,  but  defpairing  of  it  now,  as  not  lik.ely  to  fuc- 
c(  ceed.     Therefore,  by  this  narrative   you  may  under- 
i(  (land  the   ftate   of  the   queftion,  whereupon  the  king 
"  prayeth  your  advice  5  which  is  no  other,  but  whether 
*s  he  fhall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  defenfive  war  for 

<S  the 
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«<  the  Brittons  againft  France  *."  This  fpeech  produced  A. D.  1487. 
the  defired  effedfc.  The  parliament  granted  the  king  a  ^-"~r-^ 
liberal  fupply,  and  advifed  him  to  enter  into  the  warf. 

Henry   was  not  ignorant  that   many  of  his  fubjedts,  The  queen 
particularly  the  numerous  friends  of  the  houfe  of  York,  crowned, 
were  greatly  offended  at  his  unkind  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  his  queen,  in   delaying  her  coronation  fo  long; 
and  therefore,   to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  refentment, 
heat  length  confented  to   it;    and   that  ceremony  was 
performed,  November   25th,   A,  D.  1487.       About  the 
fame  time  he  reftored  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,   the  queen's 
uterine  brother,  to  his  liberty  •£, 
■  'hough  the  fupplies  for  the  war  in  Brittany  had  been     1488. 
heerfully  granted   by    parliament,    they  were   not  fo^;3rlof 
fully  paid,      fhe  people  in  the  counties  or   York  berland.    ' 
Durham  oppofed  the  collectors;  and   the  earl  of  killed. 

jmberland  found   it  neceflary  to  acquaint  the  king 
1  their  opposition,   and  defire-  directions  how  to  pro- 

d.     Having  received  pofitive  commands  from  court, 
;ufe  the  tax  to  be  levied  with  the  greateft  ftrictnefs,  . 

■-■otnmunicated  thefe  commands  to  a  meeting  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  York,  in  a  tone,  it  is  faid, 
rather  imperious.  When  the  people  were  informed  of 
this,  they  became  furious  and  ungovernable;  broke  into 
the  earl's  houfe,  and  put  him  and  feveral  of  his  fervants 
to  death.  Hitherto  this  mob  had  been  conducted  by  one 
cf  their  own  number,  called  John  a  Chambre  ;  but  Sir 
John  Egerrnond  n<Sw  placed  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
declared  open  war  againft  Henry,  as  a  tyrant  and  ufurper  ^ 

As  foon  as  the  kina;  received  intelligence  of  this  infur- 
redlion,  he  difpatched  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Howard  earl  of  Surry,  to  meet  the  infurgents, 
who  difperfed  them  without  much  difficulty.  Sir  John 
Egerrnond  efcaped  to  Flanders,  but  John  a  Chambre  and 
twelve  of  the  ringleaders  of  this  mob,  were  hanged  at 
York,  and  the  tax  was  levied  without  any  further  oppo- 
sition §. 

Henry  was  far  mere   active   in   colle.ftihg  the  fupplies  Truce  with 
granted  by  the  late  parliament,  than  in  applying  thera  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  given.     Refolved,  if 
poffibie,  ,to  keep  the  money  in  his  own  coffers,  he  fent 

*  Bacon,  p.  5T.&C.  -r-  Parliament,  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  4.19. 

%  Bacon,  p.  380    "   .  $  Hail,  f.  16. 
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A.D.14SS!.  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  France,  March  17th,  A.  D« 
NT"^»-'''  1488,  to  negociate,  as  he  pretended,  a  peace  between 
that  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  which  he  had  told 
his  parliament  he  knew  to  be  in  vain.  The  real  bufinefs 
of  thefe  ambaffadors  was  of  a  very  different  nature  ;  and 
they  actually  concluded  a  truce  between  England  and. 
France,  to  continue  to  the  17th  January,  A.  D.  1489, 
leaving  the  unhappy  Brittons  (who  are  not  once  menti- 
oned in  the  treaty)  a  prey  to  their  too  powerful  ene- 
mies *.  What  could  be  more  bafe  and  difhonourable 
than  this  tranfa£tion.;  more  unjuft  to  his  own  fubjecls  ; 
or  more  cruel  and  ungrateful  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by 
whom  he  had  been  fo  long  protected  and  fupported  in  his 
exile  f . 
Battle  of  The  duke  was  now  in  great  diftrefs,  with  a  powerful 
St.  Aubin.  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions;  but  he  had  ft  ill 
,  many  brave  captains  and  loyal  fubjecEts,  who  refolved  to 
make  one  great  effort  to  fave  their  prince  and  country. 
A  confiderable  army  was  raifed,  and  marched  toward 
the  enemy.  The  two  armies  met,  July  28th,  A.  D.  1488, 
near  St.  Aubin,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Brittons  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter.  Edward 
lord  Woodville,  brother  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Eng- 
land, (who  had  raifed  400  men,  and  carried  them  into 
Brittany,)  fell  in  this  fatal  action,  with  almoft  all  his 
followers  J. 
Peace  be-       By  this  defeat  the  affairs  of  the  duke  being  almoft 

tween         quite    defperate,    he   humbly    fuppliceted    the    king   of 
Franceand  ^  c  u-   l  ^  \.       :  .    j  ? 

Brittany     l'rar'C£  tor  peace ;  which  that  prince  granted,  not  from 

generofity  or  compaffion,  but  from  the  fear  of  routing  the 

king  of  England,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  fupport  the 

duke,    and   whofe  fubjects  ardently  defired  a  war  with 

France.     By  this  peace,  concluded  in  Auguft,  it  was  fti- 

pulated,  that  Charles  fhould  retain  all  the  towns  and  forts 

he  had  taken,  and  withdraw  the  reft  of  his  army  out  of 

phe  country;  which  laft  article  he  eluded. 

Francis  II.  duke  of  Brittany,  died  September  the  9th,  a 

few  days  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace  ;  leaving  the 

'princefs   Anne,    his  daughter,    in  her  thirteenth  year,, 

heirefs  of  his  dominions  and  diPtreffes. 

*  Rym.Fced  torn,  xii.p,  337.  344. 

-f-  Bacon,  the  great  hiftorian  of  this  re'gn,  knew  nothing  of  this 
infamous  treaty. 

*'Hall,f.    i.s>  Bacon,  p.  6::. 
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\t  would  be  tedious  to  conduct  the  reader  through  all  A.D.  r488. 
the  intricate  mazes  of  Henry's  policy  on  this  occafion.  tT"~vTw' 
He  certainly  acted  with  much  art  and  little  honefty  ;  but,  r>QfcJ  S 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  antagonifts  were  more  artful 
arid  no  honefter  than  himfelf.  The  ends  at  which  he 
aimed  were  thefe  :  to  keep  his  money  ;  to  avoid  war ;  and 
yet  to  preferve  Brittany  from  being  annexed  to  France. 
All  this  he  hoped  to  accomplifh  by  his  fuperior  cunning. 
As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  duke  Francis,  he 
afFeeted  to  feel  the  moft  tender  concern  for  his  daughter 
in  her  diftrefs ;  he  was  loud  and  vehement  in  his  decla- 
rations, that  he  would  defend  her  and  her  dominions  with 
all  his  power ;  and  he  fent  embaffies  with  much  parade 
into  Flanders,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  even 
Italy,  to  make  the  French  believe  he  was  forming  a  power- 
ful confederacy  againft  them  for  the  defence  of  Brit- 
tany*. But  the  French  minifters  were  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Henry's  real  character,  to  be  either  deceived  or 
intimidated  by  thefe  appearances. 

That  the  Brittons  might  not  quite  defpair  of  ever  re-  14S9. 
ceiving  any  affiftance  from  England,  and  that  the  French  "•  treaty= 
might  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  now  at  laft  in 
earneft,  Henry  concluded  a  treaty  with  theduchefs  Anne 
atRedon,  February  10th,  A.D.  1489,  in  which  he-en- 
gaged to  fend  her  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  archers,  to  re- 
main in  Brittany  from  the  time  of  their  landing  to  the 
lit  of  November  in  the  fame  year.  But  how  cruel  were 
the  conditions  on  which  this  aid  was  granted?  The 
moft  ample  fecurity  was  demanded  and  given,  by  deli- 
vering certain  ftrong  towns  into  the  king's  hands,  for 
the  repayment  of  every  farthing  expended  in  railing, 
tranfporting,  paying,  and  maintaining  thefe  troops,  till 
they  were  fafely  relanded  in  England,  though  he  had  ac- 
tually received  from  his  own  fubjecls  the  fupplies  granted 
by  parliament  for  the  performance  of  this  very  fervice.  But, 
which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  in  this  treaty  Henry 
referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  obferving  his  truce  with 
France,  which  rendered  thefe  expenfive  auxiliaries  in  a 
great  meafure  ufelefs.  In  a  word,  the  moft  griping  ufurer 
could  not  have  made  a  harder  bargain  with  his  moft 
neceffitous  debtor,  than  this  great  king  made  with  the 

*  Rvm.  Feed.  p.  348—389. 
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A. D.  1489.  diftrefled  princefs,  to  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  father 
V*-T~i*«— '  and  protestor*. 

p     ..-  The  Englifh  auxiliaries  landed  in  Brittany  in  March, 

auxiliaries  where  they  remained  in  great  tranquillity  till  November, 
in  Bricta-  when  they  all  returned  to  England,  except  five  hundred 
Fv'  left  to  guard  the  cautionary  towns.     The  French  obferv- 

ed  the  truce  with  great  ftrictnefs,  to  deprive  the  Englifh 
of  any  pretence  for  breaking  it,  and  the  campaign  paf- 
fed  without  any  action  f .  In  the  mean  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate Brittons  were  the  only  fufferers,  and  actually  fuf- 
fered  more  from  the  protecting,  than  from  the  invading 
army. 
Marriage.  Duke  Francis  had  begun  to  negociate  the  marriage  of' 
his  eldefl  daughter  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  he  expected  affiftance.  Thefe  negociations 
were  now  brought  to  a  conclufion,  and  they  were  marri- 
ed in  November  this  year  by  proxy,  with  this  uncommon 
ceremony  :  the  prince  of  Naffau,  Maximilian's  proxy^ 
put  his  naked  leg  into  the  bed  where  the  young  duchefs 
was  laid  ;  as  a  kind  of  confummation  of  the  marriage. — 
This  tranfaction  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  a  consider- 
able time. 
Treaty.  As  the  duchefs  Anne  could  not  expect  any  prefent  aid 

from  Maximilian,  whofe  affairs  were  much  embroiled, 
fhe  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  again  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  gave  a  commifTxon,  15th  February,  1490,  to 
her  chancellor,  and  feveral  others,  to  negociate  with  that 
prince  for  further  aid.  In  that  commiflion,  fhe  gave 
Henry  many  fair  words,  and  conftantly  called  him  her 
lord  and  father:};.  But  all  this,  and  every  thing  commif- 
iioners  could  fay,  made  no  impreffion  on  Henry.  Inflead 
of  obtaining  affurances  of  further  aids,  (except  in  words) 
he  made  them  agree  to  a  very  difadvantageous  treaty, 
containing  additional  fecurities  for  the  repayment  of  the 
money  expended  on  the  late  auxiliaries,  and  of  his  other 
expences  in  the  affairs  of  Brittany  ;  acting  uniformly 
more  like  a  covetous  ufurer  than  a  great  prince  §; 
Henry  This  year  was  almofr  wholly  fpent  in  negotiating  vari- 

threatens    ous  treaties  with  different  princes  and  flates,    on  com- 
mercial and  other  fubjects.     In  the  treaties  with  the  king 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p   364 — 369. 

f  The  hiftorians,  who  knew  not  ot  the  truce,  fay,  there  were 
■Tome  fkirmifhes  •,  but  thefe  were  probably  only  tilts  or  tourna- 
ments. 

%  Rym.  Feel.  toru0xii.  p.  3879  §  Ibid.  p.  394* 

of 
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of  the  Romans  and  the  king  and  the  queen  of  Spain,  it  A.D.  1490. 
was  agreed,  that  the  three  con  trailing  parties  fhould  de- 
clare war  againft  king  Charles,  and  invade  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  their 
allies,  and  particularly  of  Anne  duchefs  of  Brittany.  As 
Henry's  chief  object  in  making  thefe  treaties  was  to  inti- 
midate the  French,  and  to  pleafe  his  own  fubjects,  who 
ardently  defired  to  defend  Brittany,  he  took  care  to  make 
them  as  public  as  poffible,  by  caufing  them  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  towns  in  every  county  of  England,  and 
to  be  communicated  to  the  court  of  France  by  his  am- 
bafTadors  *. 

Though  the  French  minifters  did  not  yet  believe  that  I49I» 
Henry  really  intended  war,  they  were  defirous  of  disco- 
vering, if  poffible,  what  he  did  intend ;  and  with  this 
view  they  fent  a  fplendid  ernbaffy  to  London.  Henry 
gave  a  commiffion  to  his  great  confident,  bifhop  Fox, 
the  earl  of  Qrmond,  and  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  to 
treat  with  thefe  ambaffadors  f .  At  their  fir  ft  meeting, 
Gaguien,  prior  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  made  Speeches. 
a  flaming  harangue,  in  which  he  magnified,  in  very  ex- 
travagant drains,  his  matter's  admiration  of  the  wifdom, 
valour,  and  other  virtues  of  the  king  of  England;  his 
warm  affection  and  friend  (hip  for  him  ;  and  his  earneft 
defire  to  live  at  peace  with  him.  As  a  proof  of  his  en- 
tire confidence  in  his  dearly  beloved  brother,  he  had  de- 
fired  them  to  communicate  to  him  a  very  important  fe- 
cret :  that  he  defigned  in  a  fhort  time  to  lead  an  army  in 
perfon  into  Italy,  to  affert  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  unjuftly  detained  from  him  ;  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  war  upon  the  Ottomans,  for  the  recovery 
of.  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  nothing  at  prefent  to  alk, 
but  a  "mere  trifle,  hardly  worth  mentioning.  All  the 
world  knew,  that  their  mafter  was  fuperior  lord  of  Brit- 
tany ;  and  as  fuch,  had  a  right  to  be  guardian  to  the 
heirefs,  and  to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage  ;  and  hoped  that 
the  king  of  England  would  give  him  no  oppofition  in  the 
exercife  of  that  right.  The  Englifh  told  the  ambaffadors, 
they  would  confuit  their  mafter,  and  give  them  an  an- 
fwer  in  a  few  days.  At  their  next  meeting,  bifhop  Fox 
made  a. fhort  fpeech,  and  told  the  ambaffadors,  that  if 
their  mafter  had  fo  great  an  affection  for  the  king  as  they 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  xii.p.  410.  431.  f  Id.  Ibid. 
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A.D.  1491.  pretended,  it  would  be  better  to  (how  it  by  actions,  than 
<S-T**«-''  only  by  words.  As  to  the  marriage  of  the  heirefs  of  Brit- 
tany, the  king  would  not  meddle  in  it,  if  their  mafter 
would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not  by  the  fword.  He 
commended  the  pious  defign  of  making  war  upon  the 
Turks  ;  and  when  their  mafter  engaged  in  that  war,  the 
king  would  petition  for  a  inare  in  the  danger,  expence, 
and  glory  of  the  expedition.  If  the  French  king  is  bound 
in  honour,  as  you  fay,  to  afiert  his  right  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  king  my  mafter  is  bound  by  his  honour  to 
aflert  his  right  to  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  even 
to  the  kingdom  of  France*.  This  laft  ftroke  fo  irritated 
the  ambafladors,  that  they  replied  with  warmth,  "  The 
"  king  our  fovereign  is  able  to  defend  his  fceptre  with 
"  his  fword  ;■"  then  broke  off  the  conference,  and  de- 
parted. 
Henry's  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  duchefs  of  Brittany 

ungene-  being  involved  in  great  diftrefs  and  danger,  fent  the 
rous  beha-  prjnce  0f  Orange,  the  earl  of  Dunois,  and  her  chan- 
viourtothe  r  ,,        ■«,.  ,b  '  .  L       r  r    1 

Brittons.     cellor  Montaubon,    to  communicate  the   iecret  of -her 

marriage  with  MaxrVnilian  to  Henry,  and  to  implore 
his  protection.  But  they  implored  in  vain.  Nothing 
could  move  his  covetous  unfeeling  heart  to  rifle  any  more 
money.  On  the  contrary,  he  continually  demanded, 
and  obtained,  from  her  ambafladors,  additional  fecuri- 
ties  for  the  money  he  had  expended.  It  is  impoflible  to 
perufe  the  treaties  he  made  with  the  agents  of  this  dif- 
treffed  princefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  without  feel- 
ing the  mod  lively  indignation  at  this  felfifh  fordid 
prince,  who  could  fee,  unmoved,  the  only  child  of  his 
protector  dripped  of  all  her  dominions,  when  it  was  fo 
much  his  intereft,  and  fo  much, in  his  power,  to  fave 
her ;  and  when  his  fubjects  panted  for  liberty  to  fly  to 
her  relief  f . 
Sennes  When  king   Charles  and  his  council  confidered  the 

befieged.  haughty  anfwer  given  to  their  ambafladors,  and  were 
informed  that  no  preparations  were  making  for  war  in 
England,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  Henry's  inten- 

*  Bacon,  p.  82 — 93.  I  fufpecl  thefe  fpeeches  were  made  by  the 
noble  hiflorian  who  hath  recorded  them.  This  pracliceof  inferring 
fpeeches  that  were  never  fpoken,  gives  an  author  ar  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  eloquence,  but  at  the  expence  of  his  veracity  ; 
the  moll  valuable  virtue  of  an  hiilorian. 

T  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  433.  437.  438-439.  443.  456-  457-  45&. 
4i9. 
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tion  was  to  intimidate  them  with  threats  which  he  did  A.'D:i4or. 
not  defign  to  execute.   '!hey  reiblved,  therefore,  to  pufh  ^-t^"^ 
the  war,  and  finifh  the   conqueft  of  Brittany  as  foon  as 
poffible.     With  this  view  they  collected  all  their  forces, 
and  inverted  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  refi- 
dence  of  the  duchefs  *. 

In  this  extremity  that  diftreffed  princefs  fent  two  fuc-  Erubaffies. 
ceflive  embaffies  to  Henry,  to  importune  him  for  imme- 
diate relief,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
her  enemies.  But  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
rifloany  more  of  his  money.  He  only  renewed  his  threats 
of  invading  France,  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  ;  and  began 
to  make  fome  preparations  for  the  execution  of  thefe 
threats  f . 

The  fiege  of  Rennes  proved  more  tedious  and  difficult  The 
than  was  expected  ;    and  the  French   minifters  began  to  French 
fear  the  interference  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  particu-  their  p*ian» 
larlyof  England,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  prevent  fo  great 
an  acceffion  to  the  monarchy  of  France.    They  therefore 
fecretly  formed  a  defign  of  acquiring  Brittany  by  a  me- 
thod more  fafe  and  eafy  than  that  of  conqueft.    When  this 
defign  was  firft  formed  cannot  be  difcovered  j  becaufe 
it  was  conducted,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with 
the  moft  profound  fecrecy,  on  which  its  fuccefs  depended. 
It  is  moft  probable  that  it  was  firft  thought  of  during  the 
fiege  of  Rennes.     The  marefchal  de  Rieux,  one  of  the 
chief  inftruments  in   its  execution,    certainly  knew  no- 
thing of  it  when  he  was  in  England,  in  the  fummer  this 
year,  foliciting  fupplies  J. 

Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  had  been  contracted  King  of 
feveral  years  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Maximilian  Franceand 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  received  extenfive  territo-  Brittanv 
ries  as  her  fortune.    The  young  princefs  refided  at  Paris,  married, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  France.    Anne  duchefs  of 
Brittany  was  married,  with  all  the  folemnities  the  church 
required,  to  Maximilian,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  Queen 
of  the  Romans.     The  council  of  France  propofed  to  dif- 
folve  both  thefe  marriages,   (as  they  may  be  called,)  and. 
to  unitetheir  fovereign  to  the  duchefs  in  the  tiesjof  matri- 
mony, and  thereby  get  the   peaceable  poffeflion  of  her 

*  Rym.Fced.  torn.  xii.  p.  437.  444.  446.  455.  462. 

f  Ibid,  p'.  437.  444.  446.455.  462.  X  Ibid-  P-  444- 
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A.D.1491.  dominions.  They  gained  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
^"^r**^  duke  oi  Orleans,  the  earl  of  Dunois,  the  marefchal  de 
Rieux,  the  chancellor  Montaubon,  and  others,  who,  by 
their  united  efforts  and  inceffant  importunities,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  young  princefs  to  give  her  con- 
fent.  Preliminaries  were  foon  fettled ;  the  French 
were  admitted  into  Rennes,  and  the  royal  nuptials 
were  folemnized  with  great  pomp,  16th  December, 
A.  D.  1491. 
1492.  The  news  of  this  event  threw  Maximilian  (who  was 

Henrypre-  moft  cruelly  injured  and.  affronted  by  it)  into  a  f.irious 
wai^wirh*1  rage>  w^ic^  ne  vented  in  bitter  reproaches  and  theats  of 
France;  vengeance,  that  he  had  not  power  to  execute.  Flenry 
was  exceedingly  chagrined  to  fee  all  his  fine  political 
fchemes  defeated,  and  his  precious  treafures,  which  he 
had  expended  on  Brittany,  in  danger  of  being  loft.  To 
■prevent  this  greateft  of  misfortunes,  (as  he  efteemed  it,) 
he  determined  to  make  the  molt  vigorous  efforts.  He 
had  already  made  fome  preparations  for  war  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  fubjects,  by  exacting  a  benevolence,  as  it 
was  very  improperly  called.  This  odious  method  of  raif- 
ing  money  was  a  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate  predeceffor,  on  whom 
he  had  fo  liberally  beftowed  the  name  of  tyrant*.  This 
benevolence  was  levied  by  commiffioners  appointed  in 
every  county,  furnifhed  with  very  artful  enfnaring  in- 
ftruclions  f .  Not  contented  with  the  great  fums  of  mo- 
ney raifed  by  the  benevolence,  he  called  a  parliament, 
which  in  its  nrft  feffion  granted  him  two-fifteenths.  To 
this  parliament,at  the  openingof  itsfecond'  feffion,  January 
26th,  A.  D.  1492,  Henry  made  a  fpeech,  In  which  he 
declared  hisrefolution  to  make  immediate  war  on  France, 
and  never  to  defift  till  he  had  fubdued  that  kingdom. 
He  put  them  in  mind  of  the  glorious  victories  of  Creffy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt;  of  a  king  of  France  a  prifoner 
in  London,  and  a  king  of  England  crowned  in  Paris. 
The  war,  he  faid,  would  be  expenfive  at  firft,  but  he 
hoped  foon  to  make  it  maintain  itfelf  $.  The  parliament, 
tranfported  with  joy  at  the  profpect  of  a  war  with  France, 
gave  a  kind  of  fanction  to  the  late  illegal  benevolence,  by 

*  Statutes.  11  Rich.  III. 

f  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  446,  447,  448,  4^4. 
X  Bacon,  p.  96,  97,  98. 
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commanding  the  arrears  of  it  io  be  levied,  and  made  fe-  A.  D.  1492. 
veral  a£ts  relating  to  war*.  v~* T"~-— ' 

Henry  having  fpent  the  greater!  part  of  this  year  in  invades 
preparing  for  his  intended  expedition  again  ft  France,  ance » 
failed  from  Sandwich,  October  6th,  attended  by  a  fp'en- 
did  trainof  his  nobility,  and  a  gallant  army  of  25,000  foot, 
and  !, 600  men  at  arms,  and  landed  at  Calais  the  fame 
day  f.  This  formidable  in  van"  on  occasioned  little  of  no 
alarm  in  France.  The  French  ministers  perfectly  well 
knew  that  Henry  had  no  intention  to  fight,  or  make  con- 
■  quefts.  It  is  even  probable,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  had  been  fettled  before  the  embarkation,  by  .Giles 
lord  D'Aubeney,  governor^of  Calais,  and  the  marefchai 
Des  Chiardes,  governor  of  Picardy,  who  had  been  com- 
miffioned  by  the  two  kings,  in  the  preceding  harveft,  to 
meet  and  treat  of  peace  J.  However  that  may  be,  fome- 
thing  was  to  be  done,  to  fave  appearances,  and  prevent 
the  fecret  of  the  peace  from  tranfpiring  too  foon.  The 
Englifh  army  marched  from  Calais,  October  1  5th,  and 
inverted  Boulogne,  but  made  little  progrefsin  the  liege,  makes 
At  the  fame  time  Henry  received  letters  from  his  two  al-  peace, 
lies,  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  informing  him  of  what 
he  very  well  knew,  that-they  were  not  prepared  for  in- 
vading France,  which  he  made  as  public  in  the  army  as 
pollible,  to  abate  their  fondnefs  for  the  war,  and  recon- 
cile them  to  the  approaching  peace  §.  Fox,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  lord  TTAubeney,  were  cora- 
miflioned,  October  29th,  to  treat  with  the  marefchai 
Des  Quardes  and  others  at  Eftaples,  where,  in  three 
days,  the  plenipotentiaries  fettled  all  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  or  rather  bargain.  When  this  treaty  (by 
which  Charles  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Engli/h  monarch 
620,000  crowns  in  gold,  equivalent  to  124,000  pounds, 
for  the  money  he  had  expended  on  Brittany,  and  12  s, 000 
crowns,  equivalent  to  25,000  pounds,  as  arrears  of  the 
penfion  granted  by  Lewis  XI.  to  Edward  IV.)  was  pre- 
fented  to  Henry3  he  arretted  to  doubt  whether  he  mould 
ratify 'it  or  not,  and  referred  it  to  a  council  of  the  great 
lords  and  chief  officers  of  his  army  for  their  advice. 
The  members  of  this  council,  gained,  as  it  is  faicl,  by 
bribes  and  penfions  from  the   king  of  France,    advifed 

*  Statutes,  7  Hen.  VII.  -f  Racon,  p.  rot. 

X  R-yin.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  481.497.  (  §  Bacon,  p.  no,  in. 
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A.D.1492.  their  fovereign  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  preferred  a  long 
^^r^T^s  petition,  containing  their  reafons  for  this  advice,  which 
were  chiefly  thefe :  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  fiege  ;  the  failure  of  his  allies ;  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  fum  to  be  received ;  the  advantages  of  peace 
to  commerce,  &c.  In  this  petition  they  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  affirm,  that  it  was  the  moft  glorious  peace  that  any 
king  of  England  had  ever  made  with  a  king  of  France  \ 
and  declared,  that  if  any  of  his  fubjects  prefumed  to  find 
fault  with  it,  they  would  defend  it,  or  take  all  the  blame 
of  it  upon  themfelves  *.  With  this  petition,-  dictated  by 
himfelf,  the  king  complied,  and  ratified  the  treaty,  No- 
vember 6th,  A.  D.  1492.  By  fuch  a  long  train  of 
crooked  policy  did  this  avaricious  prince  deceive  and  pil- 
lage his  fubjects,  and  difgrace  his  country,  to  amafs 
treafures  which  he  did  not  need,  and  had  not  the  heart 
to  ufe. 
T493-  The  great  lords  and  chieftains  who  petitioned,  for  the 

popular1"*  Peace  "ia<^  probably  been  refunded  the  expences  they  had 
been  at  in  preparing  for  the  war.  But  this  was  not  the 
cafe  with  many  other  gentlemen,  who  had  borrowed  mo- 
ney, or  fold  their  eftates,  to  equip  themfelves  and  fol- 
lowers, in  hopes  of  gaining  both  riches  and  honours  by 
their  conquefts;  and  were  therefore  very  ill-pleafed  with 
this  unexpected  peace,  which  blafted  all  their  hopes. 
The  people  of  England  in  general  had  been  much  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  lofs  of  Brittany,  and  their  difcontents  were 
greatly  increafed  by  the  fudden  return  of  that  expenfive 
armament,  for  which  they  had  been  ,fo  feverely  taxed, 
without  having  performed  any  thing  for  the  honour  or 
advantage  of  their  country.  In  a  word,  Henry  was  very 
unpopular  at  this  period,  when  a  pretender  to  his  crown 
appeared,  who  is  well  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  but  who  called  himfelf  Richard  duke  of 
"York,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  IV.  late  king  of  Eng- 
land. 
D'Ficultv  It  would  be  eafy  to  adopt  any  one  of  thefe  two  opini- 
ofdifco-  ons  on  this  fubject :  1.  That  Warbeck  was  an  impof- 
vering  the  tor  ;  ori  2.  That  he  was  the  real  duke  of  York  ;  and 
rut  '  even  to  fupport  that  opinion  with  plaufible  and  fpecious 

arguments.     But  it  is  not  lb  eafy  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
either  of  thefe  opinions  fo  fully  and  clearly  as  to  leave  no 

*  Rym.  Fosd.  torn,  xii,  p.  490,  494,  501,  504. 
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ground  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  and  critical  A. D.  1493. 
inquirer.  The  relation  given  of  this  matter  by  the  noble  s 
hiitorian  of  this  reign,  and  implicitly  followed  by  many 
fubfequent  biftorians,  is  too  laboured  and  artificial  to  be 
ftri&ly  true  in  all  its  parts ;  at  lead  many  things  are  po- 
fitively  affirmed  in  it,  without  any  proof,  which  he 
could  hardly  know,  and  which  are  exceedingly  impro- 
bable, id,  It  is  affirmed,  that  Margaret  duchefs  dowa- 
ger of  Burgundy  fpent  feveral  years  in  fearching  for  a 
young  man  to  perfoliate  the  duke  of  York,  who  flie 
knew  to  be  dead,  in  order  to  pull  down  Henry,  who  was 
married  to  her  niece,  by  whom  he  had  two  young 
princes  of  great  hopes-  This  is  a  degree  of  perverfenefs, 
"»••  wickednefs,  and  malice,  which  is  fcarcely  credible*. 
2dly,  It  is  affirmed  further,  that  (he  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  young  man  exactly  of  the  age  of  the  duke  of 
York,  who,  be  fides  a  {hiking  refemblance  in  his  perfon 
to  Edward  IV.  was  as  admirably  qualified  to  act  the  part 
defigned,  as  if  he  had  been  created  for  that  purpofe. 
«{  Such  a  mercurial,"  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  noble  hif- 
torian,  "  as  the  like  hath  feldom  been  known  ;  and  had. 
"  fuch  a  crafty  and  bewitching  fafhion,  both  to  move 
*f  pity  and  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fafcina- 
ss  tion  or  enchantment-}-,"  Befides,  though  he  was  the 
fon  of  one  John  Ofbeck,  a  converted  Jew,  and  had 
fpent  his  youth  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  he 
acted  the  prince  with  as  much  dignity  and  propriety  as 
if  he  had  been  educated  in  a  court.  *  3dly,  It  is  affirmed, 
that  Margaret  brought  this  young  man  to  her  court,  but 
fo  fecretly,  that  no  perfon  hw  him  or  heard  of  him,  and 
that  ffie  privately  inftru£ted  him  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  perfons  and  characters  of  Edward  IV.  his  queen, 
the  princes  their  fons,  and  the  princeffes  their  daughters, 
and  all  the  little  incidents  that  had  happened  in  the  court 
of  England  when  the  duke  of  York  was  a  boy,  though 
fhe  had  left  England  feveral  years  before  that  duke  was 
born.     But  how  this  hiftorian  came  to  the  knowledge  of 

o 

*  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Margaret  countenanced  Lambert 
Srsinel,  knowing  him  to  bean  imppftor.  But  Lambert  was  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln;  Her' nephew,  wtfom    it 

is  piobable,  fhe  uifhed  to  fee  on  the  throne:  She  had  .not  now 
any  prince  of  the  hoiife  of  York  .to  fubltitute  in  the  room  of 
Henry. 

I  Bacon,  p,  113,  ■  14, 
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A.D.  1493.  all  this  we  are  not  informed.  4thly,  It  is  faid, 'that 
'"■T""'*-*''  when  Perkin  was  perfect  in  his  leflbns,  and  able  to  an- 
fwer  all  queftions  that  could  be  put  to  him,  he  was  fent 
to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  a  whole  year  5  during 
which  the  duchefs  took  care  to  have  a  report  propagated, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  alive,  and  would  foon  make 
his  appearance.  Finally,  We  are  informed,  that  when 
the  war^was  ready  to  break  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, Margaret,  thinking  this  a  proper  feafon  to  produce 
her  pupil  on  the  fcene,  fent  Perkin  a  mefiage  to  fail  into 
Ireland,  where  the  houfe  of  York  was  much  beloved, 
and  there  take  upon  him  the  name  and  character  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  which  he  did  accordingly  *. 
What  truth  may  be  in  all  this  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine ;  but  I  confefs  it  feems  to  me  more  like  a  tale 
■contrived  to  folve  appearances,  than  genuine  hiftory  fup- 
porred  by  proper  evidence. 
Warbeck  When  Perkin  Warbeck,  calling  himfelf  Richard  duke 
wlreland;  0f  York,  (how  truly  I  fhall  by  and  by  inquire,)  arrived 
at  Cork,  he  was  jo'iqed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city,  and 
feveral  others.  But  the  refort  to  his  ftandard  was  far 
from  being  general.  The  Irifh  full  fmarted  from  the 
wounds  they  had  received  in  fupporting  Lambert  Simnelj 
and  were  in  general  averfe  to  venture  fo  foon  upon  a  fe- 
cond  attempt  of  the  fame  kind.  Perkin  wrote  to  the  two 
potent  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  intreating  their 
afjiftance.  But  thefe  noblemen  were  not  willing  to  en- 
gage in  fo  dangerous  an  undertaking  f. 
;„  t?  -j.  ,.„        When  Perkin's  affairs  were  in  this  unprofperous  ftate 

in  rrance;  ,  1     tr  k 

in  Ireland,  he  received  a  menage  by  two  ambanadors 
irom  the  king  of  France,  inviting  him  to  Paris,  andpro- 
mifing  him  protection  and  affiftance.  Having  commu- 
nicated this  joyful  news  to  his  followers  in  Ireland,  he 
embarked  with  the  ambaffkdors.  At  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
he  was  received  by  Charles  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
the  duke  of  York  ;  lodged,  ferved,  and  attended  as  a 
great  prince,  and  a  guard  affigned  for  his  honour  and 
protection.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir  George  Nevil, 
and  about  a  hundred  other  Englifh  gentlemen  p 
in  Flan-  ^ms  ?a'e  of  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration.     As 

dei-s.  foon  as  Charles  was  certain  of  a  peace,  a  hint  was  given 

him  to  leave  France.    He  obeyed  with  great  celerity,  for 

f  Bacon,  p,  112— 118.  fid.  117,  118.         'J  Id.  p.  j '9. 
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fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  king  of  England,  went  to  A.D.  1493. 
the  court  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  prefented  himfelf  y^00^c~^<^ 
before  her,  as  her  unfortunate  nephew  Richard  duke  of 
York,  and  claimed  her  protection  as  her  near  relation. 
The  duchefs,  it  is  faid,  ac?ced  her  part  with  great  dexte- 
rity on  this  occafion.  She  at  fir  ft  treated  him  roughly, 
calling  him  an  impoftor  ;  faid  (he  had  been  once  deceive 
ed,  but  would  not  be  deceived  a  fecond  time.  To  prove 
him  to  be  an  impoftor,  in  prefence  of  her  whole  court, 
(lie  afked  him  many  queflions  about  king  Edward,  his 
queen  and  family,  in  which  (he  had  before  inftru£led 
him,  and  appeared  aftonifhed  at  his  anfwers.  At  length, 
as  overcome  by  the  force  of  evidence,  (he  embraced  him 
in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  cried  out,  "  I  have  found  my 
"  long  loft  nephew  ;  he  is  indeed  the  duke  of  York*.'* 
She  afterwards  gave  him  the  name  of  the  White  Rofe  of 
England,  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers, 
and  treated  him  in  all  refpecl;s  as  the  head  of  her  family, 
and  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  of  England  f. 

The  news  of  thefe  tranfaftions  foon  reached  England,  A  confpl- 
and  gave  no  little  joy  to  people  of  al^  ranks,  who  either  racv* 
hated  the  king,  or  were  attached  to  the  houfe  of  York. 
But  knowing  the  feverity  of  Henry's  government,  and 
that  his  fpies  were  numerous,    they,  were  conftrained  to 
conceal  their  joy.     Several  gentlemen,  however,  of  the 
York  party  held  private  confutations,  and  fent  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clifford  to  Bruffels  to  inveftigate  the  truth.     He  was 
well  received  :    and   having  had  frequent  converfations 
with  Warbeck,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  that      - 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  the  duke 
of  York,    and  was  fo  certain  that  this  young  man  was 
that  prince,  that  there  remained  no  room  for  doubt  J, 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  was  not  idle  ;  he  fawa  ftorm  Endea- 
gathering  around   him,    and  prepared   to  meet   it  with  vours  to 
calmnefs  and  intrepidity.     His  firft  care  was,  to  endea-  5rovf  thfe 
vour  to  convince  his  fubje£ts,  that  the  duke  of  York  had  t^e  &u\ie 
been  put  to  death  at  the  fame  time  with  his  brother  Ed-  of  York. 
ward  V.     There  were  only  two   pgrfons  then  alive  who 
had  been   concerned   in   that   horrid   fcene,    Sir  James 
Tirrel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  John  Dighton,  one 

#  Whether  this  great  duchefs  was  as  good  an  r.&refs  as  hiflorians 
nave  reprtfeated  her,  may  be  doubted. 
f  Bacon.  j  Id   p.  122. 
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A.D,  1493.  of  the  murderers.  They  were  both  committed  to  the 
Tower  and  examined,  and  their  declarations  publifhsd, 
which  were  to  this  purpofe  :  That  John  Dighton  and 
Miles  Foreft  (mothered  the  two  princes  in  their  bed,  and 
then  called  in  their  mailer  Sir  James  Tirrel,  who  faw 
their  dead  bodies  laid  forth  naked  •,  that  they  were  firft 
buried  under  the  flairs,  but  afterwards  removed  by  the 
pried  of  the  Tower  to  another  place,  which  could  not 
now  be  discovered,  becaufe  the  Pried  was  dead. — 
When  they  had  given  this  evidence  of  their  own  guilt, 
they  were  fet  at  liberty,  to  the  dil  grace  of  public  juftice. 
The  teftimony  of  fuch  mifcreants  met  with  little  credit; 
and  Henry  never  made  ufe  of  it  in  any  of  his  fubfequene 
declarations  *. 

Henry's  next  care  was  to  uifcover,  if  poffible,  the  fa-» 
mily  and  hiftory  of  the  adventurer  who  perfonated  the 
duke  of  York.  With  this  view  he  fent  feveral  artful  and 
trufty  fpies  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  them, '  as 
it  is  laid,  he  received  information  of  the  following  parti- 
culars :  that  he  was  the  fon  of  one  John  Ofbeck,  a  con- 
verted Jew  of  Tournay  :  that  he  was  born  in  London : 
that  Edward  the  IV.  had  been  his  godfather,  which  is 
not  very  probable  :  that  when  he  was  a  child,  his  pa- 
rents had  carried  him  with  them  to  Tournay  :  that  when 
he  was  a  young  boy  he  had  lived  fome  time  with  a  rela- 
tion at  Antwerp,  after  which  he  became  fuch  a  wanderer, 
that  he  could  be  no  further  traced :  only,  it  is  added, 
that  in  all  his  wanderings,  he  converfed  much  with  the 
Englifh  ;  but  how  this  came  to  be  known,  when  he 
could  not  be  traced,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  ap- 
pears plainly  to  have  been  put  in  to  account  for  his  fpeak- 
ing  the  Englifh  language  fo  perfectly  f .  In  a  word,  i£ 
is  evident,  that  Henry,  with  all  his  art  and  induftry, 
could  difcover  very  little  of  the  hiftory  of  this  young 
man,  whoever  he  was. 

Henry-  difpatched  other  agents  of  higher  rank,  on  a 

betrayed,  more  difhonourable  bufinefs,  in  which  they  had  better 
fuccefs.  Several  gentlemen  went  over  to  Bruflels ;  infi- 
nuated  themfelves  into  Warbeck's  confidence,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  his  moft  zealous  partifan,  watched  all  his 
words  and  aclions,  and  tranfmitted  accounts  of  every 
thing  to  Henry;     who  pretended  to  be  in  a  violent  rage 


Warbeck 


*  Bacon,  p.  123. 


f  Id.  p.  174,  115. 
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againft  them  ;  declared  them  outlaws,  and  procured  them  A. D.  1493. 
to  be  excommiinicated  in  the  moft  public  manner.  He  s*t^*-' 
directed  thefe  agents  to  fpare  no  expence  to  gain  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clifford,  which  they  accomplished  ;  and  he  being 
Warbeck's  greateft  confidant,  became  a  moft  dangerous 
enemy  to  him  and  his  friends"*  In  confequence  of  in- 
formations received  from  him,  John  Ratcliffe,  LordFitz- 
walter,  Sir  Simon  Mountforr,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaits,  Wil- 
liam Davvbigney,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Creffner, 
and  Thomas  Aflwood,  were  all  feized  in  one  day,  tried, 
and  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  for  corre- 
fponding  with,  and  promifing  aid  to,  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
and  William  Dawbigney,  were  foon  after  executed;}:. 
Thefe  difcoyeries  and  executions  (truck  terror  into  all 
the  partifans  of  Perkin  in  England.  They  faw  they 
were  betrayed ;  they  knew  not  whom  to  trull,  and  could 
not  form  any  confederacy. 

Another  difcovery  and  execution  followed,  which  I494 
ftruck  them  with  (till  greater  confirmation.  Sir  Robert  Sir  Wil- 
Clifford  returned  to  England,  appeared  before  the  king, llan*  Stan- 
fitting  in  council  in  the  Tower,  January  7th,  A.  D.  1494,  beaded 
and  accufed  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  was  prefent,  of  high  treafon.  Though  Henry  was 
in  the  fecret,  he  affected  to  be  exceedingly  furprifecl, 
and  to  difbelieye  the  accufation  ;  but  Sir  Robert  peril  (ting 
in  it,  the  lord  chamberlain  was  committed  to  prifon, 
tried,  and  found  guilty.  Our  information  of  the  par- 
ticular fa£t  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  againft  him,  is  very  imperfect.  He  is 
faid  to  have  confeffed  rather  too  much,  with  a  view  to 
foften  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  regain  his  favour.  His 
accufer,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  fwore,  that  he  had  declared 
to  him,  "  if  he  were  fure  that  young  man  (meaning  War- 
**  beck)  were  king  Edward?s  fon,  he  would  never  bear 
arms  againft  him."  This,  I  imagine,  was  not  treafon  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  but  it  was  the' blacked  treafon  in  king 
Henry's  eyes,  who  hated  the  houfe  of  York,  and  all  who 
favoured  its  title.     But  though  Sir  William  Stanley  was 

*  There  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  Clifford  was  an  agent 
of  Henry*sfrom  the  beginning.  He  was  of  a  Lancastrian  family, 
the  (on  of  that  lord  Clifford  who  killed  tha  young  earl  cf  Rut- 
land ar  Wakefield. 

/       condemned. 
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A.D.I494.  condemned,  it  was  not  believed,    either  by  hirnfelf  or 
Sq*^Y~^-'  others,    that   the   fentence    would    be  executed.      It  is 
hardly  pofiible  for  one  man  to  be  under  greater  obliga- 
tions to  another,  than  Henry  was  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 
and  his  brother  lord  Stanley,  who  was  married  to  the 
king's  mother.     .They  faved  his   life,    and  gained  him 
the    victory,     and    placed    a    crown    upon    his   head, 
at  Bofworfh.     But  great  obligations  are  apt  to  excite  dif- 
guft,  rather  than  gratitude,  in  haughty   and  felfifh  fpi- 
rits.~    Befides  this,  there  were  two  other  confederations, 
which  had  a  powerful  influence   on   Henry's   hard  and 
covetous  heart.     He  knew  that  the  execution  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  would  convince  all  his  fubjec~ls  that  they 
could  expeft  no  mercy,  if  they  did  any  thing  in  favour 
of  the  pretender  to  his  crown  ;  and  that  the  confifcation 
of  his  great  eilate  would  fill  his  coffers  *.     Thefe  confe- 
derations at  laft  prevailed,  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  the 
greateft  benefadfor  of   an  unrelenting  mafter,  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  1 6th  February,  A,  D.  1495  t* 
Henry's  vigilance  and  feverity  prevented  any  infurrec- 
'495 1      tion  in  favour  of  Warbeck  ;  and  the  princes  on  thecon- 
kes^n   tinent  were  fo  much  engaged  in  profecuting  their  own 
attempt      fchemes,  that  they  could  give  him   no  affiftance.     He 
upon  Eng-  l^new,  however,  that  he  had  many  friends  in  England 
laad-  who  hated  the  king,  and  wifhed  for  a  revolution  ;  and 

he  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  their  ftrength  and  refo- 
lution,  by  appearing  among  them.  Having,  with  the 
aiTiftance  of  his  great  patronefs,  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  and,  in  general,  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
embarked  with  them,  and  approached  the  coaft  of  Kent, 
near  Sandwich,  July  3d,  A.  D.  1495  ;  when  he  com- 
manded a  party  of  Jlis  men  to  land,  to  gain  intelligence, 
and  invite  the  country  tp  declare  for  him.  But  it  being 
obferved  that  they  were  all  foreigners^  and  of  a  fufpici- 
ous  appearance,  the  gentlemen  and  common  people 
took  arms,  to  protect  .their  property  from  being  plun- 
dered.    They  tried  feveral  ilratagems  to  entice  Warbeck 

*  Sir  William  Stanley  had  an  efhte  of  3000/.  a  year,  (a  great 
fum  in  thofe  times,)  40,000  marks  in  money  and  plate,  befides 
jewels,  furniture,  horfes,  cattle,  fheeu,  ccc.  to  a  great  value*. 

j  Bacon,  p.  133.  134.     Hall,  f.  36V 
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to  come  on  fhore;  but  finding  that  he  was  on  his  guard,  A.D.H9S- 
they  fell  upon  his  men  who  had  landed,  killed  many,  V~T"""*-'' 
and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  prifoners.  By 
the  king's  command  thefe  were  all  hanged,  to  fhew'fo- 
re'i^ners,  as  well  as  his  own  fubje£ls,  what  they  might 
expect  if  they  engaged  in  fuch  attempts  *.  Warbeck, 
finding  that  none  of  his  me«i  returned,  fufpected  what 
had  happened,  and  failed  back  to  Flanders. 

Warbeck  foon  had  reafon  to  fear  that  he  would  not  1495. 
long  enjoy  protection  in  that  country.  The  interruption  Treaty, 
of  trade  between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  which 
the  protection  already  afforded  him  had  occafioned,  was 
become  very  diftrefsful  to  the  Flemings  ;  and  the  arch- 
duke Philip,  their  fovereign,  at  their  earneft  requeft, 
was  negociating  a  treaty  of  friendihip  and  commerce  with 
England.  This  treaty  was  concluded,  24th  February, 
A.  D.  1496;  and  by  the  fourth  article,  the  contracting 
parties  mutually  agreed,  not  to  admit  the  enemies  of 
each  other  into  their  territories  -,  and  by  the  fifth  article, 
each  of  the  parties  engaged  to  expel  fuch  enemies  of  the 
other  as  had  already  been  admitted  into  his  territories, 
within  a  month  after  it  was  required  f .  Thefe  articles 
were  evidently  defigned  to  deprive  Warbeck  and  hisfbl- 
lowers  of  that  protection  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed in  Flanders. 

Warbeck  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  tranfactions;  and  Warbeck 
wifely  refolving  to  depart  before  he  was  compelled,  he  in  Ireland; 
failed,  with  fuch  followers  as  ftill  adhered  to  him,  into 
Ireland.  But  there  he  found  that  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
for  various  reafons,  were  more  averfe  than  ever  to  em- 
bark in  his  quarrel,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  for  pro- 
tection and  afliftance  in  another  country  p 

Henry,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceffion,  had  en-  ;n  scot. 
deavoured  by  all  means  to  preferve  peace  with  Scotland,  land. 
But  thefe  endeavours  had  not  always  been  fuccefsful, 
efpecially  after  the  acceffion  of  James  IV.  who,  being 
a  young  and  warlike  prince,  was  apt  to  refent  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  borderers,  which  occafioned  frequent 
difputes.  Though  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  arch- 
duke Philip  his  ion,  and  Charles  king  of  France,  were 
all  at  peace  with  Henry,    and  bound  by  treaties  not  to 

*  Bacon,  p.  141,  142.  "J"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  550. 

1  Bacon,  p.  148. 
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A. D.  1495.  protect  his  enemies  in  their  dominions;  they  did  not 
Vs**^~r^*-/  really  wifh  him  well,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  fee 
his  fall.  Thefe  princes,  it  is  faid,  gave  Warbeck  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which 
determined  him  to  direct  his  courfe  to  that  country. 
"When  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
folemn  public  audience  of  the  king,  at  which  he  behav- 
ed with  equal  art  and  dignity.  Having  approached  the 
king,  feated  on  his  throne  and  furrounded  by  his  no- 
bles, he  addrefled  him  in  an  eloquent  fpeech,  to  this 
purpofe  :  That  he  was  the  unfortunate  Richard  duke  of 
York,  the  youngeft  fon  of  king  Edward  IV.  :  that  he 
had  been  faved  from  death  by  the  murderers  of  his  bro- 
ther Edward  V.  delivei-ed  from  the  Tower,  conducted 
to  the  continent,  and  there  abandoned,  for  what  reafon 
God  only  knew  :  that  he  then  refolved  to  conceal  him- 
felf  till  the  tyrant  Richard  III.  died,  when  he  propofed 
to  appear  and  claim  the  crown  ;  but  that  one  Henry 
Tudor  had  come  from  France  and  ufurped  the  throne  : 
that  after  this  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  wretched  wan- 
derer feveral  years  *,  but  that  at  length,  being  afhamed 
of  a  way  of  life  fo  unbecoming  his  birth,  he  had  difco- 
vered  himfelf  to  his  dearly  beloved  aunt,  the  duchefs  of, 
Burgundy,  and  to  Charles  king  of  France,  who  had 
both  acknowledged  and  affifted  him  •,  but  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  referved  the  honour  of  railing  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  a  perpetual  amity  between  the  two 
nations  *■.  To  this  fpeech  king  James,  it  is  faid,  re- 
plied, "  That  whoever  he  was,  he  fhould  never  have 
"  reafon  to  repent  that  he  had  put  himfelf  under  his 
**  protection." 
King  A  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  had  been  con- 

James        eluded  at  Edinburgh,  25th  June,  A.  D.  1493,   to  con- 

thatV  War- tinue   t0   the   laft  da?  °f   APril>    A'  D"    IS9I*      B?   the 
beck  was     fifth  article  of  that  truce   it  was  ftipulated,  that  neither 

the  duke  of  of  the  two  kings  fhould  admit  the  enemies  of  the  other 

into  his  dominions,  or  give  them  any  affiftance  f .    This 

article  was  evidently  intended  by  king  Henry  to  prevent 

*  Bacon,  p.  148 — 153.  There  is  good  reafon  tofufpect  that  this 
harangue,  given  us  at  full  length  by  the  noble  hiiiorian,  was  his 
own  competition.  The  language  of  it  is  evidently  more  modem 
than  that  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  R}  m.  Fosd.  torn.  xii.  p.  535. 
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Perkin  Warbeck,   his  mod  dangerous  enemy,  from  ob-  A.D.  1496. 
taining  admiflion  into,  or  afli.fr.ance  from,  Scotland  ;  and  s"**HT-""»-' 

it  could  not  but  be  fo  underftood  by  king  James.    Befides 
this,  Henry  had  always  difcovered  a  fmcere  defire  to  live 
at  peace  with  James,   to  redrefs  all  his  grievances,  and 
even  to  enter  into  the  molt  intimate  connexion  with  him, 
by  offering  him  his  elded  daughter,  the  princefs  Marga- 
ret, in  marriage,  only  a  few  days  before  Warbeck's  arri- 
val in  Scotland*.     Nor  could  James  be  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  provoking  fo  wife,    brave,    and  fortunate  a 
prince,  poffefled  of  fo  much  power  and  wealth,  by  wan- 
tonly attempting  to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  without 
any  provocation.    It  muft  therefore  have  been  fome  very 
powerful  motive  which  determined  king  James  to  difre- 
gard  fo  many  obligations  and  inducements  to  live  at  peace 
with  his  powerful  and  friendly  neighbour,    unlefs  we 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  abfolute  madman,  who  had 
no  concern  either  for  his  honour  or  his  intereft.     In  a 
word,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  any  other  motive 
that  can  account  for  the  conduct  of  king  James  on  this 
occafion,  but  a  full  conviction  that  Warbeck  really  was 
what  he  pretended  to  be,  the  duke   of  York.     Such  a 
conviction  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  excited  a  very  lively 
compafiion  in  the  bofom  of  James,  a  brave  and  generous 
prince,  and  to  have  made  him  overlook  every  other  con- 
fideration.     It  is  a  further  proof  that  James  was  at  this 
time  convinced  that  Warbeck  was  not  an  impoftor,  that 
he  confented  to  his   marriage  with   lady  Katherine  Gor- 
don, daughter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  beautiful,  and  accomplifhed  ladies  in  his  domini- 
ons f.     It  is  alfo  probable,  that  James  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people   of  England  in  general  entertained 
the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  Warbeck,  and  that  they 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
him  fupported  by  a  powerful  army. 

King  James,  having  determined  to  aid  Warbeck,  raif-  Warbeck's 
ed  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  England,  in  Octo-  uidnifeito. 
ber,  A.  D.  1496,  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  inviting 
all  the  fubjects  of  that  kingdom  to  repair  to  the  fiandard 
of  their  rightful  fovereign,  Richard  IV.  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of- England  and  of  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  and 
prince  of  Wales.     This  manifefto,    which  is  long  and 

*  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  635,  6^6.         f  Bacon,  p.  1:53. 
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A. D.  1496.  artfully  drawn,  narrated  his  deliverance  from  the  Tower  ;- 
the  ufurpation  of  his  crown  by  one  Henry,  fon  to  Ed- 
mond  Tudor,  fon  to  Owen  Tudor,  a  man  of  low  birth; 
this  Henry's  cruel  perfecutions  of  him,  and  oppremons 
of  his  fubjecls :  that  he  had  now  entered  his  kingdom, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  dearly  beloved 
coufin  the  king  of  Scots,  to  affert  his  right,  and  confound 
the  calumnies  of  the  ufurper,  who  was  preparing  to  leave 
theland  with  the  treafures  he  had  amaffed  by  his  exactions. 
He  then  intreats  and  commands  all  his  loving  fubjecls  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  his  great  enemy,  and  promifes 
1  coo/,  in  money,  and  100  maiks  a  year  in  land,  to  any 
who  (hall  kill,  or  take  him  prifoner.  He  next  promifes 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to  repair  the  mifchiefs  that  had 
been  done  to  the  kingdom  by  the  ufurper;  "  by  his  ma- 
**  nifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  manllaughters, 
*c  robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people 
"  by  difmes,  tafks,  talliages,  benevolences,  and  other 
"  unlawful  impofitions  and  grievous  exactions."  Pie 
threatened  all  who  continued  to  adhere  to  his  adverfary 
with  the  fevered:  punilhments,  and  promifed  a  free  par- 
don to  all  who  abandoned  him  and  returned  to  their  duty. 
Finally,  he  invited  and  commanded  all  his  fubjecls  to  at- 
tend his  perfon  in  their  moil  defenfible  array*. 

This  manifefto  did  not  produce  the  defired  effect. 
Few  or  none  of  the  Englifli  joined  the  invading  army  ; 
•which  was  not  only  owing  to  their  doubts  concerning 
Warbeck,  but  alfo  to  their  national  animofityagainft  the 
Scots  ;  to  their  high  opinion  of  Henry's  policy  and  good 
fortune ;  and  to  their  dread  of  his  feverity.  When  the 
Scots  (who  for  fome  time  behaved  as  friends  rather  than  • 
enemies)  obferved  that  none  of  the  Englifli  joined  them, 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  way  of  making  war  on  the 
borders,  by  fpoiling  and  plundering  the  country.  On 
this  occafion  Warbeck,  it  is  faid,  acted  the  part  of  a  good 
humane  prince  with  great  propriety,  by  expoftulating 
with  king  James  on  this  cruel  method  of  making  war  •, 
and  declaring  he  would  rather  lofe  a  crown,  than  obtain 
it  by  the  ruin  of  his  fubjects.  James  (who,  it  is  proba- 
ble,   began  now  to  fufpect  that  he  had  been  deceived) 

*  See  this  manifefto,  Appendix,  No.  I.  This  copy,  tranfcrib- 
ed  from  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  is  very  different  from  that 
in  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Riftory  of  this  Reign,  p.  154 — 160. 

v  anfwered 
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anfwered  peevifhly,  that  he  gave  himfelf  too  much  con-  A. D.  1495. 
cern  about  Subjects  who  did  not  acknowledge  him  for  's~*-~r~%***' 
their  fovereign  *.     About  the  end  of  the  year  the  Scots 
returned  into  their  own  country,  to  fecure  their  booty. 

Though  Henry  could  not  but  be  irritated  at  this  de-  I4.9-, 
ftructive  unprovoked  invafion,  he  had  all  his  paffions  Parlia- 
under  fuch  Subjection  to  his  avarice,  that  he  proceeded  me"b 
calmly  in  his  plan  of  adding  to  his  treafures  by  every 
event.  In  order  to  this,  he  gave  a  (hocking  exaggerated* 
description  of  the  murders,  rapes,  burnings,  and  devas- 
tations committed  by  the  Scots  in  their  late  invafion,  to 
a  parliament  which  met  at  Weftminfter,  January  16th, 
A.  D.  1497  »  anc^  declared  that  he  was  determined,  for 
his  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  to  refent 
this  infult  in  a  fignal  manner.  The  parliament  really  felt 
the  refentment  which  their  fovereign  feigned,  and  granted 
him  r  20,000/.  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  prevent  its  being  applied  to  any  other 
purpofe.  But  Henry,  without  the  lead  regard  to  thefe 
redactions,  immediately  fet  about  the  collection  of  the 
money  with  his  ufual  ftrictnefsf. 

Taxes  are  often  more  frankly  impofed  than  they  are  .jnfurre(^ 
paid.  The  people  of  Cornwal,  living  far  from  the  feat  tion. 
of  danger,  discovered  great  reluctance  to  the  payment 
of  this  tax,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  two 
popular  demagogues,  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmitb, 
and  Thomas  Flammock,  a  country  lawyer.  Flammock, 
who  was  efteemed  a  kind  of  oracle,  affured  them  that 
this  was  an  unlawful  tax,  which  they  were  nob  obliged 
to  pay  ;  becaufe  the  barons  in  the  north  were  bound  by 
their  tenures  to  defend  the  kingdom  againft  the  Scots. 
He  advifed  them  further,  to  take  arms,  to  proceed  to 
London  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and  to  pre- 
fent  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  give  up  this 
unlawful  tax,  and  to  punifli  thofe  evil  counfellors  who 
advifed  him  to  opprefs  his  fubjects  by  fuch  heavy  taxes. 
They  followed  this  advice,  affembled  in  great  numbers, 
with  belts,  bows,  pikes,  and  fuch  weapons  as  they  could 
procure,  and  marched  under  the  conduct  of  their 
two  leaders,  Flammock  and  Jofeph ;  their  numbers  daily 
increaGng  as  they  advanced  through  the  counties  of  De- 

*  Bacon,' p.  160. 

f  Records  of  Pari,  vol,  vii.  Pari.  Hid,  vol.  ii.  p.  44r. 
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A. D.  1497.  von   and  Somerfet,     When  they  arrived  at  Weils  fhey 
w-y-'w'  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  i6,oco.  There  Thomas  Touchet, 
lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  a  reftlefs  ambitious  fpirif, 
put  himfeif  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them  towards 
the   capital.      They   obliged  him,    however,    to   deviate.- 
?nto  Kent,    in   hopes  that  the   people  of    that   county 
\Y«<u!d  join  them,  which  was  prevented  by  the  influence 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county.     This 
difapporntment  made  fome  of  the  infurgents  defert,  and 
difcouraged  thofe  who  remained.     But  as  they  met  with 
no  oppofitiorr,    they   ft  ill   advanced,    and    encamped   at 
Biaekheath,  within  fight  of  London,  about  the  middle 
of  June  *. 
luppreffed.      Though  Henry  had  given  thefe  infurgents  no  opposi- 
tion1 in  their  progrefs,    he  was  not  ignorant  of  any  of 
their  proceedings,    nor  unprepared  for  their  reception. 
He  had  col  Soiled  a  great  army  at  London,  eompofed  of 
all  the  fighting  men   in  the   neighbouring  counties,  and 
had  recalled  the  lord  Daubeney,  with  the  troops  defigned 
for  an  expedition  againft  Scotland.     This  army  was  fo 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  infurgents,  that  he  divided 
it  into  three  bodies  ;  directing  the  fkft,  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  take  a  compafs  and  attack  thern  in 
the  rear,  and  the  fecund,  commanded  by  lord  Daubeney, 
to  attack  them  in  front,  retaining  the  third  about  his  own 
perfon,  in    St.  Georgers    Fields,     to   fecure  the  city. — 
Though  the  Cornifh  were  brave  and  ftrong  men,  yet  be- 
ing undifciplined  and  ill  armed,  they  could  not  long  re- 
fin;  two  fuch  attacks.     About  2000  of  them  were  killed, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  taken  prifoners,  June  22d,  A.  D. 
1497.     On  this  occafion  Henry  acted  with  uncommon 
lenity  ;    contenting  himfelf  with  the  execution  of  lord 
Audley  and  the  two   incendiaries,    Flammock    and  Mi- 
chael Jofeph  ;  he  gave  up  the  other  prifoners  to  the  diipo- 
fal  of  their  captors,  who  fet  them   at  liberty  for   two  or 
three  fhiilings  a  man  f. 
JCnvafion.         While  Henry  was  engaged  with   the   Cornifh   infur- 
p-ents,  king  James  made  a  fecond  irruption  into  the  north 
of  England,  and  befieged  the  caftle  of  Norham,  at  the 
fame  time. plundering  the  neighbourhood.      But   having 
received  intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  wasapproach- 

*  Hall,  £42.   rloll'mgfh.  p.  7B1.    Bacon,  p.  163— 166. 
\  Bacon,  p.  165—172".  Hi-.il,  fv<j»j  43- 
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ing  with  an  arniy  of  20,000  jnen,  he  raifed  the  fiege  and  A.D.  1497- 
retired  into  his  own  kingdom.     The  earl  marched  about  K~^i~^**/ 
four  miles  into  Scotland,  took  and  demolifhed   the  little 
caftle  of  Ayton,  and  then  returned  to  Berwick,  and  dif- 
banded  his  army*. 

Henry  earnestly  defired  a  peace  with  Scotland,  to  de-Negocia- 
prive  Warbeck  of  an  afylum  in  that  country,  whence  he  t!'on-  - 
might  give  him  frequent  alarms  :  but  was  unwilling  to 
be  the  firft  propofer  of  peace,  for  fear  of  a  repulfe.  He 
prevailed,  therefore,  on  Peter  D'Ayala,  the  Spanifh  am- 
baflauor  at  his  court,  to  go  into  Scotland,  (where  he  had 
a  commiffion  from  his  mafter  to  execute,)  and  endeavour 
to  difcover  king  James's  inclinations  as  to  peace  or  war. 
D'Ayala,  finding  that  James  was  not  averfe  to  peace,  ac- 
quainted Henry,  that  if  he  would  fend  proper  perfons 
into  Scotland,  with  full  powers  to  treat,  a  peace  or  truce 
would  be  concluded.  Henry,  in  confequence  of  this  in- 
formation, gave  the  propofed  commiffion,  July  4th,  to 
his  great  confident  Richard  Fox  bifhop  of  Durham,  and 
other  two,  who  met  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Scot- 
land at  Ayton,  and  entered  on  a  negociatio'n  f . 

When  king  James  refolved  to  make  peace  with  Eng-  Warbeck 
land*    he  intimated  to  Warbeck,    in   the  fofteft  terms,  leaves 
that  it  was  become  iieceffary  for  him  to  leave  Scotland,  Scotland' 
and  take  up  his  refidence  in  fome  other  country.     War- 
beck, it  is  faid,  behaved  on  his  trying  occafion  with  com- 
pofure  and   dignity*     He  thanked  the  king  for  the  pro- 
tection and  affiftanCe  he  had  afforded  him,  and  the  many 
favours  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  which,  he  faidj 
he  fhould  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance.     He  then 
embarked,  with  his  amiable  confort,  (who  would  not  for- 
fake  him,)  and  about  120  followers,  and  landed  at  Cork, 
July  30th. 

The  departure  of  Warbeck  fmoothed  the  road  to  peace  Truce, 
between  the  two  Britifh  mon  irehs,  and  a  truce  was  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  princes,  in  the 
church  of  Ayton,  September  2<pthi  A.D.  1491,  to  con- 
tinue from  that  day  for  feven  years  J.  Peter  D'Ayala, 
who  acted  as  mediator  in  this  negociation,  acquired 
great  honour  by  his  activity  and  impartiality,  and  was 
highly  praifedby  both  the  contracting  parties.  About  three 

*  Bacon,  p.  163— 172.    Hall,  f.  42,  43. 

f  Rym,  Fee  J.  torn.  xii.  p.  677.  J  Ibid.  p.  678. 
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A. D. 1497.  months  after,  this  truce  was  prolonged,  to  continue  dur- 
*•*— ~r~"*»-/  ing  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  a  year  after  the  death 
of  the  longeft  liver  *. 
1498.-  Though  Henry  had  happily  repelled  the  attacks  of  his 

foreign  enemies,  quelled  the  infurrections  of  his  fubjecfts, 
and  made  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and 
might  therefore  expe<£l  to  enjoy  fome  tranquillity,  he  was 
foon  involved  in  new  troubles-.  When  the  prifoners  who 
had  been  taken  at  Blackheath,  and  had  obtained  their 
liberty  with  fo  much  eafe,  returned  home,  they  revived 
t'he  hopes  and  inflamed  the  difcontents  of  their  country- 
men, by  telling  them,  that  the  king  did  not  dare  to  put 
them  to  death,  or  to  keep  them  prifoners,  becaufe  he 
knew  that  almoft  all-  his  other  fubjecls  were  cHfcontented 
and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  people  of 
Cornwal  and  Devonshire,  where  the  odious' tax  was  ft  ill 
collected  with  great  feverity,  flew  to  arms,  and  refolved 
to  make  another  attempt  more  direclly  againft  the  king 
than  the  former.  Having  ncr  perfon  of  eminence  or  abb- 
Iky  to  lead  them,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  War- 
beck,  and  fent  mefiengers,  it  is  faid,  into  Ireland,  to  in- 
vite  him  to  come  and  put  himfelf  at  their  head.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Warbeck,  either  on  information  or 
invitation,  failed  from  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Whif- 
fand-bay,  September  7th,  A.  D.  1493,  with  his  wife 
and  about  a  hundred  men,  who  ftill  followed  his  fortunes-. 
Being  joined  by  three  thoufand  of  the  infurgents  at  Bod- 
min, he  publifhed  a  m-a-nifefto  fimilar  to  that  which  he 
had  formerly  publifhed,  with  the  neceffary  alterations  f. 
Exeferbs-  Warbeck,  by  the  advice  of  his  confederates,  befieged 
iicged.  Exeter,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  thofe  parts'. 
But  the  citizens,  dreading  to  be  plundered  by  his  undif- 
ciplined  followers,  rejected  all  his  fair  promifes,  and  re- 
folved to  make  a  brave  defence.  As  he  had  no  artillery, 
he  attempted  to  take  the  place  by  burning  the  gates  and 
icaling  the  walls ;  but  being  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of 
two  hundred  men,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  to 
Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  September  20th  J. 
Warbeck  \n  tne  mean  time  Henyy,  who  could  not  be  at -..eafe 
wliiie  a  pretender  to  h:s  throne   was  at  liberty,    raads 


*  Rym.  Foed.  tom.  xii   p.  679. 

f  Srowe,  p.  480.     Bacon,  p.  179,  180% 

1  Ibid.  i3i.    Hall,  f.  ^5. 
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much  greater  preparations  than  were  neceffary  to  crufh  A.D-1498. 
fo  feeble  an  infurreclion,  with  a  view  to  get  Warbeck  v*-t-^~'' 
into  his  hands.  He  declared  publicly,  that  now  was  the 
time  for  fuch  of  his  fubjecls  as  wifhed  to  gain  his  favour, 
to  exert  themfelves  in  his  fervice.  This  engaged  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Dcvonfhire,  and  feve- 
ral  other  barons,  to  raife  their  forces  and  take  the  field. 
The  lord  D' Aubeney,  with  a  confiderabie  body  of  troops., 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  king  with  a  much  greater  army.  Though  the  in- 
furgents  were  now  become  defperate,  and  declared  to 
Warbeck  that  they  were  ready  to  ihed  the  lad  drop  of 
their  blood  in  his  defence,  yet  feeing  himfelf  on  the  point 
of  being  attacked  by  forces -fo  far  fuperior  to  his  own,  he 
fled  in  the  night,  and  took  fancluary  in  the  monaftery  of 
Bewley  *.  The  lord  D' Aubeney  having  heard  of  War- 
beck's  flight,  fent  five  hundred  horfe  in  purfuit  of  him, 
who  arriving  too  late  to  prevent  his  admiffion  into  the 
fan£tuary,  furrounded  it,  to  prevent  his  efcape.  When 
the  infurgents  found  that  they  were  abandoned,  by  their 
leader,  they  fuhmitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  were 
difmiffed,  except  a' few  of  the  ringleaders.,  who  were  foon 
after  hanged  at  Exeter ;[-. 

The  king  being  informed  that  the  lady  Katherine  Gor-  j    ,  r  -^a 
don,  fpou.fe  to  Warbeck,  was  at  St.  Michael' s-mount  in  tberi'ne 
Cornwal,  fent  a  party  of  horfe. to  bring  her  from  thence.  Gordon. 
When  fhe  was  brought  into  his  presence,  he  was  fo  muck 
affected   by  her  beauty,  modefty,  and  .diftrefs,  that   he 
treated  her  with  great  tendernefs,  fent  her  to  his  queen., 
and  fettled  upon  her  a  decent  allowance  for  her  fupport. 
This  unfortunate  lady   was  long   known  in  the  court  of 
England  by  the  name  of  the  White  Rofe  ;  a  name  that 
had  been  given  :to  her  hufband  on  account  of  his  fuppof- 
ed  birth,  and  continued  to  her  on  account  of  her  inno.- 
cence  and  beauty  J. 

Henry  now  deliberated  with  his  council  what  was  to  Warbeck 
be  done  with  Warbeck.     Some  advifed  to  take  him  out  '"  CUl'lo;;iy> 
of  the  iancTtuary  by  force,  and  put  him  to  death.     But 
•the  violation  of  fancluaries  was  a  dangerous  meafure  in 
thofe  times,  and  would  have  embroiled  the  king  with 
the  pope  and  clergy.     Others  advifed  to  tempt  him  to 

*  Stovve;  p.  480.  ,f  Hollingfhead,  p,.  784.  Eapon,  p.  1S1. 
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A.D.1493.  leave  the  fanttuary  and  furrender,  by  a  promife  of  life. 

v"-' T"""*-''  This  promife  was  made  and  accepted,  Warbeck  came 
out  of  the  fan<£tuary,  was  conducted  to  London,  and  car- 
ried through  the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city,  November 
28th,  amidft  the  hiffes,  taunts,  and  infults  of  the  mob, 
which  he  bore  with  dignity  and  compofure.  He  was 
then  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  certain  truity  keepers, 
with  a  ftricl  charge  not  to  fuffer  him  to  efcape.  Henry 
never  admitted  him  into  his  prefence,  but  gratified  his 
curiofity  by  viewing  him  from  a  window  *. 

in 1  the  Warbeck,    impatient   of   reftraint,    efcaped   from  his 

Tower.  keepers,  but  finding  that  he  was  hotly  purfued,  and 
would  foon  be  taken,  he  entered  himfelf  a  fancluary- 
man  in  the  monaflery  of  Shene  in  Surrey,  and  though 
the  prior  interceded  with  the  king  in  his  favour,  he  was 
taken  from  the  fan£luary  and  brought  back  to  Weft- 
minfter.  There  he  Was  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  an  impoftor,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his 
real  family  and  adventures,  which  he  read  to  the  people 
from  a  fcaffold  near  the  gate  of  Weftminfter-hall  on  one 
day,  and  on  the  next  day  from  a  fcaffold  in  Cheapfide  5 
after  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  -j-. 

W  ■-irorc.ks  Almoft  all  the  means  which  Henry  employed  to  con- 
'  vince  his  fubjccts  that  Warbeck  was  an  impoftor  had  a 
contrary  effect.  Even  this  confeffion,  which,  it  might 
have  been  imagined,  would  have  removed  all  their: 
doubts,  rather  increafed  them.  It  was  very  different 
from  the  account  publifhed  by  the  king  from  the  infor- 
mation of  his  fpifcs,  at  the  beginning  of  thefe  troubles; 
and  therefore  both  could  not  be  true.  Henry  had  pub- 
lifhed, that  Warbeck  was  born  in  London,  and  that  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  his  godfather.  Warbeck  declared  in  his 
confeffion,  that  he  was  born  at  Tournay  in  Flanders,  and 
that  he  had  never  been  in  any  of  the  Britifii  ifles  till  he 
arrived  at  Cork,  in  the  fervice  of  a  merchant.  He 
added  further,  that  when  he  appeared  in  that  city,  dref- 
fed  in  filk  clothes  belonging  to  his  mafter,  feveral  people 
came  to  him,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  formerly  been  at  Dublin ;  which  he  de- 
nied, and  made  oath  before  the  mayor,  that  he  was  not 
that  earl :  that  they  then  affirmed  he  was  the  natural  fon 
of  Richard  III.  which  he  alfo  denied  with  many  oaths : 

*  Hollingfhead,  p.  186.  Stowe,  p.  483.  f  Hall,  f.  49. 
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but  at  length,  by  their  importunity,  and  giving  him  af-  A.D.  1499. 
furance  of  the  fupport  of  the  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kil-  v-*~,— — / 
dare,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  perfoliate  Richard 
duke  of  York.  Thefe  gentlemen,  he  faid,  put  him  to 
learn  Englifb,  and  inftrudled  him  how  to  fpeak  and  act 
in  his  new  character.  If  this  be  true,  it  exculpates  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy  from  being  the  contriver  of  this 
impofture,  and  the  infiruclrefs  of  this  impoftor.  In  a 
word,  the  people  were  difappointed  and  dhTat-isfkd  with 
this  confefhon,  as  it  did  not  give  them  the  fatisfac/tory 
information  they  expected  *. 

When  YVarbeck  had  remained,  fome  months  in  the  Warbeck 
Tower,  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  effecting  an  efcape  ;  executec*- 
gained  four  of  his  keepers,  and  communicated  his  defign 
to  his  unhappy  fellow-prifoner,  Edward  Plantagenet  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight. 
This  plot  being  difeovered,  Warbeck  was  tried  for  at- 
tempting to  efcape  out  of  prifon,  with  a  defign  to  excite 
a  new  infurredtion,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
23d  November,  A.  D.  tdggi  with  John  O' Water,  late 
mayor  of  Cork,  one  of  his  mod  zeaiqus  accomplices. 
From  the  fcaffold  on  which  he  was  executed,  Warbeck 
read  his  former  confeffion  to  the  people,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  it  was  true  f.  Thus  died  this  extraordinary  / 
perfon,  concerning  whofe  real  birth  and  character  fuch 
different  opinions  haye  been  entertained,  fo  much  has 
been  faid  and  written,  and  fo  much  is  ilill  wanting  to 
render  that  part  of  our  hiftory  perfectly  eiear  and  fatif- 
factory.  My  own  private  opinion,  with  the  reafons  on 
which  it  is  founded,  I  have  thrown  into  the  Appendix, 
N°  III.  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  narrative  by 
controverfy. 

The  earl  .of  Warwick  was  brought  to  his  trial,   No-  Earl  of 
vember  21  ft  5   and  being  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againfl  Warwick 
the  king's  perfon    and    government,    he    confeffed    the executed> 
crime,    (which  he  was  incapable  of  committing,)   and 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  king's  mercy.     But  no  mercy 
refided  in  the  unrelenting  heart  of  Henry.     Being  con- 
demned by  his  peers,  who  m'ufl  bear  their  fhare  of  the 
guilt  and  infamy  of  this  barbarous  murder;  he  was  be- 


*  See  Warbeck'sconfeflion,  Appendix,  No,  II. 
f  Hall,  f.  51.  Bacon?  p.  194. 
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.A.D.T499-  headed  on  Tower-nil!,  28th  November,  A.  D.   1499  *. 

s"""~>  *r<  Thus  fell,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  the  laft  of 
th,t  male  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  who  had  reigned  in 
England  331  years,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  II. 
A.  D.  11 54,  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A.D.  1485. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiftory  a  more  ill-fated 
prince  than  Edward  earl  of  Warwick  :  without  any 
crime  but  his  high  birth,  he  was  confined  in  prifon  from 
his  childhood ;  denied  all  means  of  information,  and  all 
intercourfe  with  man ;  and  finished  his  wretched  life  by 
a  violent  death.  Can  any  political  confiderations  juftify 
fuch  horrid  cruelly,  or  fcreen  the  perpetrators  of  it  from 
the  execration  of  pofterity  ?  It  brought  much  odium 
upon  Henry  at  the  time,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
transfer  a  part  to  another  artful  tyrant,  Ferdinand  king 
of  Spain,  who  refufed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marri- 
age to  the  prince  of  Wales  while  the  earl  of  Warwick 
lived. 
1500.  In   this  and  all  the  fucceeding  years  of  this   reign, 

Henry  at  Eng]and  Was  neither  difturbed  by  foreign  invafions  nor 
internal  infurreclions  ;  and  Henry  was  chiefly  employed 
in  (lengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  between  him  and  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  ;  in  amaffing  treafure,  which 
he  had  always  moft  at  heart ;  2nd  jn  difpofing  of  his 
children  in  marriage,  lo  avoid  a  dreadful  peftilence 
which  raged  in  England  this  year,  he  failed  with  his 
queen  and  court  to  Calais,  8th  May,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Philip,  archduke  of  Auflria  and  fovereign  of 
Burgundy  and  Flanders,  near  that  place.  At  this  inter- 
view thefe  two  princes  treated  one  another  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  refpe£t,  the  warmed  expreffions  of 
friendfhip,  and  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  the  faithful 
obfervance  of  the  commercial  treaty  which  had  lately 
been  concluded.  The  archduke  flattered  the  king  agree- 
ably, by  calling  him  his  father  and  protector.  In  a 
word,  Henry  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  fent  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  what  had  paffed  at  this  interview,  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  of  London,  which  occafioned 
great  rejoicing  in  the  city.  The  peftilence  being  now 
abated,  the  king,  queen,  and  court  returned  to  England, 
in  June  f. 

*  Hall,  and  Bacon,  ib'd. 
$■  Hall,  f.  51.    Stowe,  p. 481. 
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Henry  lived  in  perfe£l  harmony  with  Charles  VIII.  and  A  .P. -1500. 
his  fucceflbr  Lewis  XII.  kings  of  France,  ever  fince  the         /~* 
peace  of  Eftaples.     Thefe  princes  being  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  found  it  neceiTary  to  cultivate  peac'»with 
England,  and  paid  the  annuity  of  25,000  crowns,  ltipu- 
lated  by  that  peace,  with  great  punctuality. 

To  render  the  peace  with  Scotland  more  fecure  and  Mania- 
permanent,  which  Henry  very  much  defired,  a  fchemeS03- 
was  formed  for  uniting  the  royal  families,  by  a  marriage 
between  king  James  and  the  princefs  Margaret,  Henry's 
eldeft  daughter.  This  propofal,  ns  it  was  mod  decent, 
was  made  by  James,  and  joyfully  liftened  to  by  Henry. 
The  terms  of  the  contracl  of  this  marriage  were  foon 
and  eafily  fettled  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
kings.  A  difpenfation  from  the  pope  was  obtained  in 
the  month  of  July  this  year*.  But  as  the  royal  bride 
was  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  the  marriage 
was  not  confummated  till  about  three  years  after.,  A 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  princefs  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  had  been  negociated 
for  feveral  years,  and  was  at  laft  concluded,  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  kings,  at  Bewdley  in 
the  diocefe  of  Hereford,  roth  May,  1499;  Dut  tne 
princefs  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  Odlober  2d,  icoi, 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in 
St.  Paul's,  November  14. — Thefe  two  marriages,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  were  productive  of  the  moil  important 
confequences.  They  were  among  the  happieft  events  in 
the  annals  of  this  iil.and,  and  of  unfpeakable  advantage 
to  both  kingdoms  f .  The  fecond  of  thefe  marriages 
proved  the  remote  occafion  of  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion. 

Few  princes  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  en-  t!5°u. 
•  1  .       r  r  .  ,    ,         .    n  ,  Henrys 

rtcning  arts  01  getting  and.  keeping  money  than  Henry  arts  of 

VII.  It  would  be  endlefs,  and  indeed  impoffible,  to  ^"""g 
enumerate  all  the  arts  of  this  kind  which  he  put  in  prac-  mone3'* 
tice ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 
War,  which  empties  the  coffers  of  other  princes,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  fill  thofe  of  Henry.  He  well  knew 
that  his  fubjecls  confidered  the  French  and  the  Scots  as 
their  natural  enemies,    and  that  to  propofe  a  war  with 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p,  tfs,         f  Ibid.  p.  556,  7S0. 

either 
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either  of  thefe  nations,  would  procure  an  ample  fupply 
from  his  parliament.  Such  wars  were  therefore  once 
and  again  propofed  ;  and  when  he  had  thereby  obtain- 
ed a  fupply,  he  immediately  concluded  a  peace,  and 
kept  the  money.  The  infurrections  with  which  he  was 
hamffed  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  he  contrived  to 
render  no  lefs  lucrative,  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  concerned  in  them  ;  and  by  exact- 
ing as  heavy  fines  and  compofitions  from  thofe  of  infe-^ 
rior,  rank  who  had  favoured  them,  as  they  were  able  to 
bear.  Many  penal  laws  had  been  enacted  in  former 
ages,  which,  by  the  iapfe  of  time  and  the  change  of 
circumfhnces,  had  become  obfolete  and  forgotten.  He 
employed  in  his  fervice  certain  expert  lawyers,  who 
fearched  into  thefe  laws,  and  who  employed  innumerable 
fpies  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  difcover  thofe 
who  had  tranfgreffrd  them.  Thefe  unhappy  perfons 
were  apprehended  and  call  into  prifon,  where  they  were 
Jong  detainc'  without  being  brought  to  trial  •,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  frequent  alarms  were  given  them  of 
their  danger,  till  they  were  brought  to  offer  large  com- 
pofitions to  obtain  deliverance.  Such  of  them  as  obfti- 
nately  refufed  to  compound  for  their  delinquency 
were  tried;  not  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice, 
but  before  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king  for  that 
purpofe,  who  tried  and  condemned  them  in  a  fummary 
manner,  without  juries  and  without  witneffes.  Many 
gentlemen  who  had  borne  offices  were  accufed  before 
thefe  commiffioners  of  certain  mifdemeanours,  which 
it  was  pretended  they  had  committed  in  the  execution 
of  their  offices,.  The  fame  arts  were  praclifed  with 
thofe  gentlemen  to  bring  them  to  offer  compofitions; 
and  if  they  refufed,  they  were  tried,  condemned  and 
feverely  fined.  For  example,  Sir  William  Capel,  who 
had  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  fined  2,700/.  and, 
after  a  long  flruggle,  and  remaining  feveral  years  in  pri- 
fon, was  forced  to  compound  for  i,6oo/. ;  Thomas 
Knefworth,  mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  fheriffs, 
fuffered  a  long  imprifonment,  and  at  length  obtained 
their  deliverance  by  the  payment  of  1,400/. ;  Chrifto- 
pher  Hawi^,  mercer  and  alderman  of  London,  was  fo 
harafled  by  thofe  inquifitors,  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  Sir  Lawrence  Alemore  and  his  two  fheriffs  were 
fined  ioool.  and  committed  to  prifon,  but  obtained  their 

deliverance 
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deliverance  by  the  king's  death  *.  The  feudal  fyftem  of  A. D.  1501. 
government  had  been  long  upon  the  decline  in  England ;  ^-*  *  T^ 
and  the  feveral  preftations  drawn  by  thofe  who  held  their 
lands  of  the  crown  had,  in  fome  preceding  reigns,  been 
levied  with  lefs  ftridtnefs  than  formerly.  But  Henry 
compelled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  all  thefe  preftations.  Befide  this,  many  gen- 
tlemen, who  held'  their  lands  by  other  tenures,  were 
brought  before  the  king's  commiffioners,  and  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  the  payment  of  all  the  feud'al  preftations, 
to  avoid  greater  inconveniencies,  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 

Outlaws  on  perfonal  actions  were  compelled  to  pay 
exorbitant  fums,  before  they  could  obtain  their  charters 
of  pardon.  Several  laws  were  enatf/ted  which  had  a  fpe- 
cious  appearance  of  promoting  the  public  good,  but  in 
reality  were  only  intended  to  increafe  the  revenues  of 
the  crown.  In  a  word,  hardly  any  juftice,  and  no  fa- 
vour, could  be  obtained  from  thefe  commiffioners  of  the 
king,  without  paying  for  it  a  very  extravagant  price. 
Thefe  were  a  few  of  the  arts  by  which  this  avaricious 
monarch  haraffed  his  fubjects,  and  increafed  his  trea- 
fures.  Sir  Richard  Empfon  and  Edmond  Dudley,  two 
bold  unfeeling  lawyers;  with  their  fpies  and,  informers, 
were  the  chief  inftruments  employed  by  Henry  in  thefe 
iniquitous  tranfactions. 

So  unrelenting  was  the  avarice  of  this  prince,  that  his  Eyrl  of 
beft  and  molt  zealous  friends,  who  had  done  him  the  Oxford's 
moll  effential  fervices,  were  not  exempted  from  thefe  tjon, 
exactions.  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  had  been  a 
moft  zealous  Lancastrian,  and  had  done  and  fuffered 
more  for  that  caufe  than  any  other  perfon.  His  great 
eltate  had  been  twice  forfeited,  and  he  had  endured  a 
long  imprifonment  in  the  caflle  of  Hams,  from  which 
he  had  made  his  efcape  ;  joined  Henry,  when  he  was 
earl  of  Richmond,  in  France;  came  over  with  him  into 
England;  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his  valour  and  mi- 
litary ikill,  to  the  victory  at  Bofworth.  This  nobleman 
entertained  the  king  feveral  days  in  a  fplendid  and  fump- 
tuous  manner  at  his  caftle  of  Henningham.  At  the 
departure  of  his  royal  gueft,  the  earl's  fervants,  friends, 
and  retainers,  in  their  livery-coats  and  cognifances,  were 


*•  Stowe,  p.  485. 
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A.D.750I.  ranged   in   two  lines,    between  which  he  was  to  pafs. 

'SaST~--"/  The  king  obferving  their  rich  dreffes  and  prodigious 
numbers,  called  to  the  earl  and  faid,  «  My  lord,  I  have 
**  heard  much  of  your  hofpitality ;  but  I  fee  it  is  greater 
*<  than  the  fpeech.  Thefe  handfome  gentlemen  and 
**  yeomen,  which  I  fee  on  both  fides  of  me,  are  fure 
Cl  your  menial  fervants."  The  earl  fmiled,  and  faid, 
"  It  may  pleafe  your  grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  eife: 
ci  they  are  moft  of  them  my  retainers,  they  are  come  to 
"  do  me  fervice  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to 
<<!  fee  your  grace."  The  king  ftarted  a  little,  and  faid, 
<c  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
**  cheer  ;  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken 
(i  in  my  fight  :  my  attorney  muft  fpeak  with  you." 
The  earl  was  accordingly  profecuted  for  tranfgreffmg  the 
laws  again  ft  retainers,  and  forced  to  compound  for  no 
lefs  than  15,000  marks*.  Henry  did  not  only  grafp 
with  eagernefs  at  great  forfeitures  and  compofitiotjs,  but 
wao  attentive  to  the  moft  trifling  gains.  Of  this  the 
noble  hiftorian  of  this  reign  gives  us  the  following  re- 
markable example  :  "  I  remember  to  have  feen,"  fays 
he,  "  a  book  of  accounts  of  Empfon's,  that  had  the 
**  king's  hand  almoft  to  every  leaf  by  way  of  figning, 
i(  and  was  in  fome  places  poltilled  in  the  margin  with 
**  -the  king's  hand  likewife,  where  was  this  remem- 
(i  brance  :  c  Item,  Received  from  fuch  a  one  five  marks, 
tc  for  a  pardon  to  be  procured  ;  and  if  the  pardon  do 
"  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be  repaid,  except  the  party  be 
<c  fome  otherways  fatisfied."  And  over  againft  this  me- 
a  morandum,  in  the  king's  own  hand,    otherways 

"    SATISFIED  f." 

Henry  excelled  no  lefs  in  the  arts  of  faving  than  of 
faving.  obtaining  money ;  the  expehtes  of  his  houfehold  were 
money.  regulated  by  the  moft  ftritt  and  correel;  oeconomy.  He 
conftituted  his  feoond  fon,  Henry  duke  of  York,  warden 
of  the  marches  towards  Scotland,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age.  In  the 
management  of  his  greateft  affairs,  and  in  his  embaffies 
to  foreign  courts,  he  chiefly  employed  clergymen,  and 
rewarded  them  with  preferments  in  the  church,  inftead 
of  money,  &c.  &c.  By  thefe,  and  other  arts  of 
the  -fame  kind,   this  prince  collected  a  greater  mafs  of 

#  Bacon^  p   2ii.  |  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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money  than  ever  was  in  the  poflcffion  of  any  former  A.D.T507. 
kino-  of  England.     This,  it  is  faid,  at  length  amounted  's-^-1-^>«> 
to   1,800,000/.   in  money,   befide  plate  and  jewels,  all 
which   he  kept  with  the   moft   anxious   care   in    fecret 
apartments  of  his  palace  at  Richmond,   under  his  own 
lock  and  key. 

Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princefs  Catherine  ,^02. 
of  Spain  his  confort,  foon  after  their  marriage,  were  Death  of- 
conducted  to  the  caftle  of  Ludlow,  the  place  appointed  Prmce  Ar- 
for  their  Rated  refidenee ;  there,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  the  prince  fell  into  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  died, 
April  the  2d.  This  event,  no  doubt,  affected  Henry  as 
a  parent ;  but  it  feems  to  have  afflicted  him  full  as  much 
from  his  apprehenfions  of  the  lofs  of  money  it  was  like- 
ly to  occafion.  The  fortune  of  the  princefs  was  200,000 
crowns,  of  which  Henry  had  received  100,000.  .Her 
dowry,  as  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  was  to  be  one 
third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwal,  and  earldom  of  Chefter, 
If  the  princefs  were  fent  back  to  Spain,  that  part  of  her 
fortune  which  had  been  received  mud  have  been  return- 
ed ;  and  it  might  alfo  have  weakened  that  drier,  union 
which  had  long  fubfided  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  England.  If  (he  continued  to  refide  in  England,  (he 
mufl  have  enjoyed  her  dower.  Neither  of  thefe  alter- 
natives could  be  agreeable  to  a  prince  of  Henry's  difpo- 
fition. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  Henry  formed  the  Projected 
extraordinary  fcheme  of  a  marriage  between  his  only  marriage, 
furviving  fon,  Henry  duke  of  York,  then  in  the  eleventh 
year  Gf  his  age,  and  the  widow  of  his  late  brother 
prince  Arthur ;  though  fhe  had  cohabited  with  that 
prince  five  months,  and  from  an  apprehenfion  that  fhe 
might  be  with  child,  the  king  abitained  feveral  months 
from  creating  his  fon  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  This 
extraordinary  project  being  communicated  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  met  with  their 
approbation,  and  fteps  were  foon  after  taken  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

Henry's  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the  houfe  of  York  dill  E.Jr|    0^ 
continued  unabated.     John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  Suffolk, 
died  A.  D.   149 1  ;  leaving  Edmund  de  la  Pole  his  fon 
and  heir.     But  Henry  difputed  the  fucceilion  to  the  eftate 
and  honours  of  his  family,  and  forced  him  to  a  compro- 

iniie, 
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A.  D.T502.  mife,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  of 
V"T",»-''  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  eflate  of  that  earldom  *. 
This  noblemafrhad  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in  a 
fudden  guft  of  paffion,  for  which  he  was  arraigned  and 
tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  then  obtained  a 
pardon.  Difgufted  at  thefe  injuries  and  affronts,  he 
went  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  leave,  to  the  court 
of  Margaret  duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,  his  aunt. 
Henry,  by  fending  him  folemn  promifes  of  forgivenefs 
and  good  ufage,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1 501.  But  the  earl  having  contracted  a 
heavy  load  of  debt,  by  his  extravagant  expences  at  the 
marriage  of  prince  Arthur,  he  became  uneafy,  and  fled 
into  Fianders  in  the  fpring  of  this  year.  Henry  now 
became  apprelienfive  that  he  had  accomplices  in  England, 
and  that  an  infurreclion  was  intended ;  he  therefore 
directed  Sir  Robert  Curfon,  governor  of  the  caftle  of 
Hams,  to  join  the  earl  of  Suffolk  at  Bruffels,  infinuate 
himfeJf  into  his  favour,  and  difcover  his  defigns  and  ac- 
complices. In  confequence  of  informations  fent  by  this 
emiffary,  the  lord  William  Courteney,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  Sir  John  Wind- 
ham, and  fome  other  gentlemen,  were  apprehended, 
tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treafon.  Sir  James  Tyrrel 
and  Sir  Wi'liam  Windham  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  May  6th,  1502.  The  unhappy  earl  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  death  of  his  aunt  Margaret,  was  reduced  to  great 
didrefs,  and  wandered  about  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  was  at  length  permitted  by  the  archduke  of  Auftria 
to  refide  privately  in  Flanders  f. 
1503.  Henry    fuftained     another    lofs    in    his    family    by 

Death  of  the  death  of  his  amiable  confort,  queen  Elizabeth,  on 
i.hequetn.  Safurdayj  February  nth,  A.  D.  1503.  She  had  been 
delivered  of  a  daughter  upon  Candlemas-day  preceding, 
and  her  child  furvived  her  only  a  few  days.  As  this 
prir.cefs  had  never  gained  the  affecftion  of  her  hufband,  it" 
is  probable  that  her  death  did  not  give  him  much  con- 
cern ;  and  he  foon  after  began  to  think  of  a  fecond  mar- 
riage i. 
Marriage.  Henry  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  having  given 
full  powers  to  their  plenipotentiaries  to  negociate  the  con- 

*  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  torn,  vi,  p.  474,  Sec 

i~  Bacon,  p  203.  Hall,  f.  54.  Stowe,  p.  484.    %  Stowe,  p.  484- 
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tract  of  marriage  between  prince  Henry,  lately  created  A- D.  1503. 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Catherine  princefs  dowager  of  ^"T***-'' 
Wales,  his  late  brother's  widow,  that  contract  was  fign- 
ed,  June  23d,  A.  D.  1503  ;  but  as  the  prince  was  then 
hardly  twelve  years  of  age,  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage was  feveral  years  delayed,  and  did  not  actually  take 
place  till  after  the  death  of  the  king  his  father ;  though 
a  papal  difpenfation  for  it  was  granted,  December  25th, 
A.  D.  1503  *. 

One  of  the  preftations  due  by  thofe  who  held  their  T5o4« 
lands  of  the  crown  in  capite,  by  the  feudal  fyftem  of  go-  ^arlla~ 
vernment,  was  an  aid  to  the  king  for  knighting  his  eldeft 
fon,  and  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter.  Henry  had 
knighted  his  eldeft  fon,  prince  Arthur,  before  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  had  lately  married  his  eldeft  daughter,  the 
princefs  Margaret,  to' the  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  would 
not  fuffer  fuch  an  opportunity  of  getting  money  to 
efcape.  He  therefore  called  a  parliament,  which  met  at 
Wefiminfter  on  the  25th  of  January,  of  which  Edmond 
Dudley,  the  moft  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  cho- 
fen  fpeaker  :  fo  abfolute  was  Henry  now  become.  The 
parliament,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  levy- 
ing thefe  obfolete  aids  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom, 
made  him  a  grant  of  40,000/.  of  which  he  was  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  to  remit  io,oco/.,  and  was  (till  a  consider- 
able gainer.  At  this  parliament  too,  feveral  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  forfeited  ; 
fome  of  them  for  offences  of  a  very  old  date.  Among 
thefe  were,  Edmond  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  lord  William 
Courtney,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyndham,  &c.  Not  contented  with  thefe  grants 
and  forfeitures,  Henry  appointed  commiflioners  for  a  ge- 
neral benevolence,  though  he  was  engaged  in  no  war, 
nor  involved  in  any  troubles  which  could  occafion  an  ex- 
traordinary expence  f. 

Henry,    after  fome  time  fpent  in   deliberation,    fixed       1505. 
upon  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  who  had  a  very  large  Marriage. 
dower  affigned  her  by  her  late  hufband,  king  Ferdinand, 
for  his  fecond  wife  :  but  he  refolvedto  proceed  with  cau- 
tion.    He  fent  three  gentlemen  to  Naples,  not  inverted 
With  any  public   character,    but  furnifhed  with  letters 

*  Rym.  Fcad.  torn.  xiii.  p.  75,  ",:c.    Baron,  p.  %\C, 
t  Rotuli  Parliamemorum,  torr.  y.;.   p.  53a,  &c. 
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A.D.1505.  from  the  princefs  of  Wales,  which  procured  them  accefs 
>— — V^"-'  to  the  intended  bride—  He  gave  thefe  gentlemen  very 
particular  directions  to  obferve  attentively  the  com- 
plexion, ftature,  health,  temper,  inclinations,  and  be- 
haviour of  the  queen,  and  to  examine  into  the  ftate  and 
value  of  her  dower,  Thefe  gentlemen  made  a  very  fa- 
vourable report  of  the  perfon  and  character  of  the  queen  ; 
but  informed  him,  that  the  reigning  king  of  Naples  had 
deprived  her  of  her  dower,  and  had  granted  her  a  mode- 
rate penfion  for  life.  This  extinguifhed  Henry's  love  in 
a  moment,  and  put  an  end  to  that  projedl  *. 
n;c6.  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  had  married  the  princefs 

King  of  Jane,  eldeft  furviving  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
B  1  id*  km§  anc^  clueen  °f  Spain.  That  princefs,  by  the  death 
of  her  mother  Ifabella,  heirefs  of  Caftile,  was  become 
the  heirefs  of  that  kingdom  :  her  father  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon  had  been  appointed  adminiftrator  of  Caftile,  by 
the  laft  will  of  his  deceafed  confort ;  but  the  archduke, 
intending  to  hold  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of  Caftile 
with  his  father-in-law,  embarked,  with  his  confort  and 
court,  on  the  10th  of  January,  for'Spain ;  but  his  fleet 
was  difperfed  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  his  own  fhip  with 
much  difficulty  got  into  the  port  of  Weymouth,  January 
26th.  Philip  and  queen  Jane  being  extremely  fick,  went 
on  fhorej  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council. 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  this  event,  he  fent 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  to  compli- 
ment Philip  andvthe  queen,  and  allure  them  that  his  fo- 
vsreign  was  on  the  way  to  wait  upon  them.  Philip,  find- 
ing that  it  would  be  impolTible  for  him  to  avoid  the  king's 
vifit,  immediately  fetout  for  Windfor,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Henry  with  every  poilible  demonstration  of  re- 
fpecl  and  friendfhip  f . 
7",eatv  Henry,    having  the   archduke  and   his  confort,    the 

queen  of  Caftile,  now  in  his  pofleffion,  began  to  rumi- 
nate upon  what  advantage  might  be  derived  from  this  ac- 
cident. Among  other  things,  he  prevailed  upon  Philip, 
who  could  deny  nothing,  to  make  a  new  commercial 
treaty,  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Englifti  than  the 
former,  which  had  been  called  by  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  iniercurfus  inagnusy  or  the  great  treaty  j 

'*  Barori,  p.  218,  &c, 
f  ibid,  p.  223, 
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this  was  called  by  them  intercurfus  malus,    or  the  bad  A. D.  1505. 
treaty  *.  „      v"-"~ y~^-/ 

Henry  then  intimated  to  Philip  his  defire  to  marry  his  Treaty  of 
filler  Margaret  duchefs  dowager  of  Savoy.  To  this  Phi-  marriage. 
lip  cheerfully  confented.  Thomas  Wolfey,  then  chaplain 
to  the  king,  who  afterwards  made  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
figure,  was  employed  to  negociate  this  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  at  Wind  for,  March  20th.  By  this  treaty, 
Philip  engaged  to  give  with  the  duchffs,  his  filler, 
300,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  an  yearly  penfion  of  3,850 
crowns.  By  the  treaty  it  was  agreed,  for  the  further 
fecurity  of  the  money,  that  the  principal  lords  of  the 
Low,  Countries  fhould  become  bound  by  oath  for  the 
payment  f. 

Henry,  not  yet  contented  with  thefe  advantages,  pref-  Earl  of 
fed  Philip  to  deliver  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  Suffolk. 
into  his  hands  ;  and  Philip  expreffmg  great  reludlance 
to  betray  a  nobleman  who  had  trufted  in  his. protection, 
Henry  gave  him  affurances  that  he  would  not  put  the 
earl  to  death,  and  contrived  to  make  his  return  to  Enc- 
land  appear  voluntary.  Pie  was  accordingly  brought  to 
Dover,  delivered  to  Plenry,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower;  he  having  given  his  confent  to  return,  upon 
being  allured  of  his  life.  Plenry,  after  inverting  Philip 
with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  entertaining  him  mag- 
nificently about  three  months,  having  obtained  all  the 
advantages  he  could  expect,  fuffered  him  to  purfue  his 
voyage  into  Spain  \. 

When   Philip  was  in  England,  fome  propofals  were       1507. 
n\ade  of  a  marriage  between  his  fon,  Charles  prince  of  Treaty  of 
Caftile,  and  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  youngeil  daugh-  ^•'•"^a6' 
ter  •,  and  ambaffaaors  were   appointed  to  negociate  that 
treaty,  which  was  at  length  concluded  and  figned  at  Ca- 
lais, December  21ft,  A.  D.  1507.      By  this  treaty  it  was 
ftipuiated,    that   Charles  mould  marry    the  princefs   as 
loon   as  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and   her  fortune 
was  fixed  at  250,000  crowns  of  gold.     Such  advantage- 
ous bargains  did  Henry  make,  that,  though  an  old  man, 
he  was  to  receive  a  much  greater  fortune  with  the  duchefs 
of  Savoy,  than  he  was  to  give  with  his  daughter  Mary, 

*  Rym.  Foei.  torn.  xiii.  p.  \i6f.  f  Ibid,  p,  126— -132. 

J  Bacon,  p.  233. 
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A. D  1507-  to  Charles,  the  youthful  heir  of  all  the  extenfive  domi- 

'S^^T^*-/  nions  of  Auftria  and  Spain  *". 

150R.  Henry  had  for  fome  years  pad  been  much   afflicted 

Ke  irypre-  with  the  gout,  and  about  this  time  fell  into  a  declining 

part>  for  fl.ate  of  health,  which  gradually  impaired  his  ftrength,  and 
threatenedhisdifiblution.  This  putanendtoallhis  thoughts 
of  marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  make  preparations  for 
his  approaching  death,  by  acts  of  mercy,  juftice,  and 
piety.  Befides  granting  a  general  pardon,  excepting  to 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  a  few  particular  perfons,  he 
paid  the  debts  of  all  the  prifoners  in  London  and  Weft- 
minfter  who  were  confined  for  forty  (hillings,  or  under, 
and  fet  them  at  liberty  f . 
T509.  Henry,  perceiving  the  approaches  of  death,  made  his 

Laft  will,  laft  will   and  teflament,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  on 
the  laft  day  of  March,   A.  D.    1509.    Some  of  our  hifto- 
rians  had  fo  good  an  opinion   of  this  prince,  that  they 
affure  us  his  foul  afcended  to  heaven  as  foon  as  it  left  his 
body  J.     But  he  does  not  feem  to  have  entertained  fuch 
fanguine  hopes  himfelf,  but   rather  to  have   been   very 
apprehenfive  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  if  not  of  fome- 
ihing  worfe.     This  appears  from  the  whole  ftrain  of  his 
laft  will,  which  is,  in  many  refpecls,  a  curious  compofi- 
tion,  and  exhibits   a  lively   picture   of  his  mind  at   that 
awful  feafon.    Difquieted  by  a  fenfe  of  guilt  and  a  dread 
of  punifhment,  he  fled  to  the  arts  of  fuperftition  for  re- 
lief.    But,  accuftomed  to  make  good  bargains,  he  took 
every  poffible  precaution  to  fecure  a  fufficient  number  of 
rriafles  and  prayers  of  the  belt  quality  for  his  money. — 
He  directed  his  executors  to   caufe  two  thoufand   maffes 
to, be  faid  for  his  foul  within  a  month  after  his  deceafe, 
at  the  rate  of  fix-pence  a  piece.  He  ordered  them  alfo  to 
diftribute  ~2cqo/.    to   prifoners  and  poor  people  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,   upon  condition  that  they  prayed 
fervently  for  his  foul  by  name.  "  And  in  this  partie,"  faid 
he,  "  we  hertily  defire  our  executours  to  thinke  and  con- 
"-  fidere  howe  neceffarie  behoofull  and  howe  profitable  it 
M  is  to  dede  folks  to  bee  praied  for."  He  had  fome  time 
entered  into  formal   contracts  with  the  clergy  of  all  the 
cathedrals,    conventual  and  collegiate  churches,   in   the 
kingdom,  to  fay  a  certain  number  of  mafles  and  prayers 
for  certain  furns  of  money  ;  and  he  now  granted  them, 

*  Ryrr.  Feel   torn.  xiii.  p.  27r.  f  Hall,  f.  51. 

J  Id.  Ibid.  Bacon,  p.  232. 
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by  his  will,  additional  fums,  to  engage  them  to  fay  their  A.D.  1509. 
m,afTes  with  greater  folemnity,  and  their  prayers  with  "s-^<  ' 
greater  fervency.  To  relieve  his  mind  from  the  anxiety 
tinder  which  it  laboured  on  account  of  his  opprefiive 
exactions,  he  constituted  a  number  of  commissioners, 
with  authority  to  make  restitution  to  all  whom  he  had 
injured  and  opprefled.  But  still,  to  prevent  impofition, 
he  directed  them  to  make  no  reftitution  to  any  for  what 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  courfe  of  law,  which  was 
the  molt  common  method  of  his  opprefiive  exactions  ; 
and  he  appointed  Empfon  and  Dudley,  the  two  chief  in- 
struments of  his  oppression,  two  of  thefe  commifiioners. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  other  arts 
he  employed  to  preferve  his  foul  from  thofe  punifhments 
which  he  dreaded  *. 

Having  languished   about   three   weeks  after  he  made  Death. 
his  will,  he  expired  in  his  palace   at  Richmond,   April 
2i(t,  A.   D.    1509,  in   the    24th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
54th  of  his  age.        , 

Henry  VII.  was  in  stature  a  little  above  the  middle  Character, 
size,  {lender,  strong,  and  active.  His  deportment  was, 
in  general,  grave,  referved,  and  stately;  but  he  could 
put  on  a  fmiling  countenance,  and  asTume  a  gracious  en- 
gaging manner,  when  he  faw  convenient.  In  perfonal 
courage  he  was  not  defective,  but  it  was  attended  with 
caution,  and  not  of  the  impetuous  enterprising  kind. 
Though  he  fometimes  threatened,  he  never  really  in- 
tended to  engage  in  any  foreign  war;  becaufe  he  knew  it 
was  exceedingly  expensive,  and  peculiarly  dangerous  to  a 
prince  with  a  difputed  title  and  difcontented  fubjects. 
From  thefe  considerations,  rather  than  from  timidity,  he 
cultivated  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  In 
application  to  bufinefs  he  was  indefatigable,  and  de~ 
fcended  to  the  most  minute  details.  He  was  his  own, 
minister,  impenetrably  fecret  in  all  his  fchemes,  and 
prefcribed  to  his  fervants  the  parts  they  were  .to  act, 
without  acquainting  them  with  his  views.  His  under- 
standing was  good,  but  neither  very  quick  nor  compre- 
henfive;  but  he  fupplied  the  want  of  quicknefs  by  ma- 
ture deliberation  ;  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  all  his 
meafures  were  crowned,  procured  him  the  name  of  the 

*  See  the  Will   of  Henry   VII.    published  by  Thomas  Aftle, 
Efq.  with  aii'ingenious  preface  by  the  Editor. 

E  2  Solomon 
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A. D.  1509.  Solomon  of  the  age,  and  a  very  high  reputation  for  wif- 
dom,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  highly- 
admired  for  diminifhing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
great  barons,  which  had  often  endangered  the  crown 
and  oppreffed  the  people.  This  he  certainly  endea- 
voured, and  in  part  accomplished.  But  it  was  far  from 
being  a  difficult  taflc.  The  civil  wars  had  ruined  two- 
thirds  of  the  great  families,  and  at  his  acceffion  there 
were  only  twenty-feven  temporal  peers  in  England.  The 
great  defects  in  the  character  of  this  prince  proceeded 
not  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  head,  but  the  hardnefs  of 
his  heart,  which  was  exceedingly  felfifh  and  unfeeling; 
little  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of  love,  friendfhip, 
pity,  or  any  generous  benevolent  affection.  He  was  an 
unkind  huiband  to  an  amiable  confort;  never  had  a 
friend,  and  feldom  forgave  an  enemy.  As  a  fon,  he 
treated  his  venerable  mother  with  formal  refpect,  but  al- 
lowed her  no  influence  ;  as  a  father  he  was  careful,  but 
not  affectionate  ;  as  a  mafler  he  was  far  from  being  ge- 
nerous. His  vexatious  exactions  of  various  kinds,  his 
feverity  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  his  cruelty  to  the 
innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  have  procured  him,  and  not 
unjuftly,  the  odious  name  of  tyrant.  An  inordinate 
love  ot  money,  and  an  unrelenting  hatred  to  the  houfe 
of  York,  were  his  ruling  paflions,  and  the  chief  fources 
of  all  his  vices  and  of  all  his  troubles. 


SECTION    II. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Hijlory  of  England,  from  the 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1509,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
EdwardWl.   A.  D.  1547. 

a      fr       2?  EW  kings  have  afcended  their  thrones  with  greater 

Acceffion  6  .6 

of  Henry  advantages,  and  fairer  prolpects  of  a  happy  reign,  than 
VIII.  Henry  VIlL.of  England.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
handlbme,  healthy,  ftrong,  and  active  ;  excellent  in  all 
fashionable  and  manly  exercifes,  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  learned,  for  his  time  of  life  and  the  age  in 
which  he  fiouriflied.     His  title  to  the  crown  was  indif- 

putable  ; 
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putable ;  he  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours  *,  his  A.  0.1509. 
coffers  overflowed  with  money,  and  his  fubjedts  were  V-T"^*' 
tranfported  with  joy  at  his  acceffion  *. 

The  firft  meafures  of  the  young  monarch  were  wife  Wifemea- 
and  popular.  On  the  day  after  his  father's  death,  when  fures* 
he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  he  retired  to  the  Tower, 
to  avoid  the  tumultuary  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
to  enjoy  leifure  to  attend  to  bufinefs.  By  the  advice,  it 
is  faid,  of  his  wife  and  virtuous  grandmother,  Margaret 
countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  he  formed  an  excel- 
lent council,  compofed  of  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  " 
long  experience  in  bufinefs;  and  though,  from  his  age 
and  temper,  he  was  fond  of  pleafurable  amufements,  he 
frequently  attended  the  meetings  of  his  council,  to  gain 
fome  knowledge  of  his  affairs.  Two  very  popular  pro- 
clamations were  immediately  publifhed,  the  one  confirm- 
ing the  general  pardon  that  had  been  granted  by  the  late 
king ;  the  other  inviting  all  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
too  rigorous  execution  of  antiquated  penal  laws  in  the  late 
reign,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  certain  commiffioners 
appointed  to  hear  and  redrefs  their  wrongs.  Sir  Richard 
Empfon  and  Edmund  Dudley,  Efq.  the  two  detefted  in- 
ftruments  of  thefe  vexatious  profecutions,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  and  many  of  their  agents  and  informers 
to  other  prifons.  Thefe  meafures  gave  univerfal  fat  if* 
faction,  and  infpired  the  people  with  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes  of  a  mild  adminiilration  f. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  affairs  that  en-  The  king's 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  council  was,  the  marriage  of  marnage« 
the  young  king.  He  had  been  contracted,  23d  June, 
A.  D.  15,03,  to  Catherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's  widow, 
and  a  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  had  been  obtained 
from  the  pope ;  but  on  the  day  in  which  he  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  had  protefted  againft  that  con- 
tract j  and  it  was  now  debated  in  council,  whether  he 
fhould  adhere  to  his  proteft,  or  fulfil  the  contradt,  |. 
William  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  a  wife  and  virtuous  prelate,  oppofed 
the  marriage  as  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  with  which  the  pope,  he  faid,  could  not  difpenfe. 

'   #  Lord  Herbert's  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  apud  Kenet,   vol. 
iii.  p.  1.  f  Ibid,  p.  2,  3. 

J  Rym.  Foed.  torn,  xiii.  p.  76—86,  89. 
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A.D.  t$69.  But  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  iecretary  and 
^-^T^-^  lord  privy  feal,  with  a  great  majority  of  the  council,  ad- 
vifed  the  king  to  proceed  to  the  marriage,  and  enforced 
their  advice  by  many  ftrong  political  and  prudential  argu- 
ments. Henry,  with  fome  reluctance,  it  is  faid,  com- 
plied with  this  advice ;  and  this  extraordinary  marriage 
was  folemnized  at  Greenwich,  June  7th,  A..  D.  1509  *. 
A  marriage  which  afterwards  made  a  mighty  noife,  and 
produced  effects  altogether  unexpected,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  thofe  who  promoted  it  with 
the  greateft  zeal.  So  fhort-fighted  are  the  wifeft  politi- 
cians, and  fo  little  do  they  know  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  fchemes  !  The  pope,  in  particular,  who 
granted  the  difpenfation  for  this  marriage,  imagined  he 
had  thereby  fubje£ted  Henry  and  his  pofterity  for  ever 
to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  ;  becaufe  the  legality  of  his 
marriage  and  their  legitimacy  would  depend  on  the  ple- 
nitude of  the  papal  power.  The  effect,  it  will  foon  ap- 
pear, was  dire£lly  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  prov- 
ed that,  with  all  his  pretenfions  to  infallibility,  he  faw 
no  further  into  futurity  than  other  men. 
Informers  The  commifiioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  hear 
pumfhed.  t]^e  comphunts  of  thofe  who  had  been  injured  in  the 
late  reign,  foon  found  that  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to 
repair  the  lofles  of  the  numerous  complainers,  as  to  gra- 
tify their  revenge  by  punifhing  their  opprefibrs.  They 
therefore  adopted  that  as  the  leaft  expenfive  method,  and 
made  three  of  the  moft  active  and  odious  informers  to 
ride  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  London,  June  6th, 
with  their  faces  to  the  horfes  tails,  and  then  fet  them  on 
the  pillory,  where  they  were  fo  roughly  ufed,  that  they 
all  died  foon  after  in  prifon  f . 
Coronati-  Great  preparations  having  been  made  for  the  corona- 
on,  &c.  tion  of  the  king  and  queen,  that  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed at  Weftminfter,'June  24th,  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
and  at  a  prodigious  expence  both  to  the  king  and  the 
nobility  ^.  The  coronation  was  followed  by  a  fucceffion 
of  tournaments  and  other  fplendid  and  expenfive  diver- 
sions, in  which  the  young  king  fpent  much  of  his  time 
and  treafures.  Not  contented  with  the  guard  eftablifhed 
by  his  father,    he  inflituted  a  band  of  fifty  fpearmen, 


*  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  1251.  f   Stovve,  p.  487. 
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each  fpearman  to  have  three  great  horfes  for  his  own  A.D  1509, 
ufe,  and  to  be  attended  by  an  archer,  a  demilance,  and  V—T"M<~'' 
valet,  all  on  horfeback.  The  fpearmen  were  dreffed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  the  trappings  of  their  horfes  were  of 
the  fame  coftly  materials  *.  In  a  word,  Henry  now 
difcovered  fo  ftrong  a  paffion  for  magnificence  of  all 
kinds,  as  threatened  the  fpeedy  diffipation  of  all  the  mo- 
ney which  had  been  hoarded  by  his  father.  This  gave 
no  little  concern  to  fome  of  his  minifters,  particularly  to 
bifhop  Fox,  who  loft  much  of  his  influence  at  court,  by 
his  remonftrance  againft  this  extravagance;  and  his  rival, 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treafurer,  gained  the  afcendant 
by  indulging  the  king's  humour  -f. 

Five  days  after  his  coronation,  Henry  fuftained  a  great  pe  th    f 
lofs  by  the  death  of  his  excellent  grandmother,  for  whom  the  coun- 
he  had  always  entertained  a  yery  great  regard  and  reve-  te9\  °* 
rence  ;   and   who,  if  {he  had  lived  fome  years  longer,        hd~ 
might  have  preferved  him  from  various  errors,  by  her 
affectionate  and  prudent  admonitions  J. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  Henry  confirmed  the  Treaties 
treaties  which  had  been  made  by  his  father,  with  the  confirmed, 
emperor,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland, 
and  declared  his  refolution  to  cultivate  peace  with  all 
thefe  princes  §.  How  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him 
and  his  fubjedts,  if  he  had  adhered  to  that  wife  and  vir- 
tuous refolution  ! 

Though  a  few  of  the  inferior  agents  in  the  late  op-  Trials  of 
preffions  had  been  punifhed,   the  people  could  not  be  EniPfon 
Satisfied,   while  the  two  grand  oppreffors,   Empfon  and  i"d  Dud" 
Dudley,  remained  alive.     It  was  not  fo  eafy,  however, 
to  convict  them,   as  it  had  been  to  convict  their  under- 
agents.      They  were  both  expert  lawyers,    had  acted 
with  great  caution,   and  had  carefully  preferved  the  or- 
ders they  had  received  from  their  late  mafter  for  all  their 
tranfactions.     When  they  were  firft  brought  before  the 
council,  Empfon,  who  was  equally  bold  and  eloquent, 
made  a  noble  defence  for  himfelf  and  his  fellow-prifoner. 
"  The  crime,"  he  faid,    "  of  which  they  were  accufed, 
"  and  for  which  they  were  to  be  tried,   was  of  a  very 
,"  extraordinary  nature.     Others  were  tried  for  violating 


*   Hall.   Henry  VIII.  fol.  S~6- 
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A. D. 1509.  «  the  laws,  but  they  were  to  be  tried  for  putting  the 
V**^T^-^  l<  laws  in  execution,  though  they  were  bound  to  do  fo 
S(  by  their  offices,  and  by  the  exprefs  commands  of  their 
(<  fovereign,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was 
«*  committed  by  the  conftitution.  If  they  were  to  be 
**  facrificed  to  the  clamours  of  thofe  whom  their  duty 
"  had  obliged  them  to  punilh,  he  intreated  that  the  caufe 
*<  of  their  fufferings  might  be  kept  a  profound  fecret ; 
t(  becaufe  if  it  was  known  in  foreign  countries,  it  would 
**  be  concluded  that  all  law  and  government  were  dif- 
«  folved  in  England  *."  In  a  word,  it  was  foon  found 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoilible,  to  convict 
thefe  men  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  really 
guilty,  without  bringing  a  heavy  load  of  infamy  on  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  by  whofe  direction  and  autho- 
rity they  had  acted.  It  was  refolved,  therefore,  to  try 
them  for  a  crime  for  which  they  could  plead  no  autho- 
rity, but  of  which,  it  is  probable,  they  were  not  guilty ; 
trufting  to  the  public. odium  under  which  they  laboured 
for  a  verdict  againfl  them.  Accordingly,  Edmund 
Dudley  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  in  London,  July"  1 6th, 
for  high  treafon,  and  found  guilty;  and  Sir  Richard 
Empfon  was  tried  at  Northampton,  October  ift,  for  the 
fame  crime,  and  alfo  found  guilty.  The  fame  accufation 
was  brought  againfl  both-,  viz.  that  in  March  laft,  when 
the  late  king  was  fick,  they  had  engaged  certain  of  their 
friends  to  be  ready  to  appear  in  arms  in  London,  as 
foon  as  the  king  died  ;  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  they 
had  confpired  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  young  king,  and 
either  to  rule  him,  or  put  him  to  death  ;  than  which  in- 
ference nothing  could  be  more  improbable.  After  they 
were  found  guilty,  theywere  committed  to  the  Tower  f. 
T5I0#  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  had  been  fo  long 

Wolfey  accuftomed  to  court-favour  and  public  bufinefs,  that  he 
introduced  ardently  defired  to  recover  the  influence  which  he  had 
loft ;  and  with  this  view,  he  refolved  to  introduce  a  per- 
fon.to  the  king  who  he  hoped  would  prove  a  powerful 
co-adjutor  to  himfelf,  and  a  formidable  competitor  to  his 
rival,  the  earl  of  Surrey.  This  was  the  famous  Thomas 
Wolfey,  fo  well  known  in  hiftory  by  the  title  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  who,  from  the  humble  ftation  of  a  butcher's 
fon  in  Ipfwich,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  opulence,  power, 

¥  Herbert,  p.  3.  f  Id.  p.  4V  5. 
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and  influence,  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  no  AD. 1 510. 
Britifh  fubje£f.  ever  attained.  Fox  was  well  acquainted  v— "-v-"**' 
'  with  Wolfey 's  great  activity,  captivating  addrefs,  and 
dexterity  in  bufinefs,  from  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  had 
executed  fome  commiffions  in  the  late  reign  *  •,  but  the 
rapid  progrefs  he  made  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  young  king,  far, exceeded  his  expectations 
and  defires  :  for  though  Henry  was  then  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth, and  Wolfey  in  his  fortieth  year,  before  he  had 
been  many  months  at  court,  he  became  his  friend,  the 
companion  of  all  his  pleafures,  the  repofitory  of  all  his 
fecrets,  the  difpenfer  of  all  his  favours,  and  at  length  his 
only  confidential  minifter.  The  firft  office  bellowed  on 
Wolfey  was  that  of  king's  almoner,  with  a  grant  of  all 
deodandsand  forfeitures  for  felony,  to  which  many  other 
offices,  benefices,  and  grants,  were  foon  after  added  f . 
In  November,  A.  D.  1510,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  from  that  time  he  was  really 
prime  minifter. 

The  firft  parliament  in  this  reign  met  at  Weftminfter,  Parlia- 
January  21ft,  A.  D.  15 10.  The  temporal  peers  fum- rnento 
moned  to  this  parliament  were,  one  duke,  one  marquis, 
eight  earls,  and  twenty-fix  barons  |.  Henry  VII.  was  as 
frugal  of  his  honours  as  of  his  money,.  William  War- 
ham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  made  a 
ipeech,  or  rather  preached  a  fermon,  to  both  houfes,  on 
this  text :  "  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king;"  infill- 
ing chiefly  on  the  laft  part  of  his  text  §.  Receivers  and 
triers  of  petitions,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
were  then  nominated.  The  commons  chofe  Sir  Thomas 
Inglefield  to  be  their  fpeaker,  who  was  presented  to  the 
king  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  January  23d,  and  accepted! 
At  the  fame  time  an  order  was  made,  that  both  houfes 
fhould  meet  at  nine  in  the  morning,  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs.  . 

The  great  objecl  of  this  parliament  was,  to  prevent  Proceed- 
the  repetition  of  thofe  vexatious  exactions  and  profecu-  ingsinp.u-- 
tions  which  had  occafioned  fo  much  diftrefs  and  difcon-  *p-tn:- 
tent  in  the  preceding  reign.     With   this  view,  fome  of 
thofe  antiquated  penal  laws,  on  which  thefe  profecutions 

*  See  Biographja  Britannica,  article  Wolfey. 

t  «ym.  Fee:!,  torn.  xiii.  p.  267,  269.     Biographia  Britannica. 
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-A.D.  1510  had  been  founded,  were  repealed,  and  others  explained, 
— 'i-*— '  and  their  feverity  mitigated*.  With  this  view,  Empfon. 
and  Dudley,  who  had  been  already  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  were  attainted  by  an  acT 
of  parliament,  and  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  ,Auguft 
j  7th,  by  a  warrant  extorted  from  the  king  hy  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people  f.  To  fhew-their  affection  to' their 
youthful  fovereign,  this  affembly  voluntarily  granted  him 
rwo-tenths  and  two-fifteenths,  though  he  abounded  in 
treafure,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  An  im- 
prudent act,  which  ferved  only  to  encourage  the  young 
king  in  his  extravagance. 
Treaty.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  and  Lewis  XII. 

king  of  France,  was  concluded,  March  23d,  A.  D.  15  10, 
to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  great 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  it  fecure  if.  But  it  will 
foon  appear  that  all  thefe  precautions  were  in  vain,  and 
that  this  peace  was  of  very  fhort  duration.  During  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  Henry  had  nothing  to  divert  him 
from  purfuing  his  pleafures  and  diverfions,  which  he  did 
with  great  ardour,  and  at  an  immenfe  expence. 
T5IT-  On  the  firft  day  of  January,   A.  D.    1511,  the  queen 

liveredof  was  delivered  of  a  fon  at  Richmond,  which  gave  univer- 
a  fon.  fal  joy  to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  king  and 
court.  But  this  joy  was  foon  fucceeded  by  forrow  ;  for 
the  young  prince,  who  was  named  Henry,  expired  at  the 
fame  place  on  February  23d  §.  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
Henry's  father-in-law,  now  pretended  to  meditate  an  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  and  folicited  an 
aid  of  1000  Englifh  archers,  which  was  granted  %.  Thefe 
troops,  which  were  efteemed  the  belt  in  Europe,  landed 
at  Calais,  June  I  ft,  and  were  honourably  received  and  en- 
tertained. But  Ferdinand,  having  laid  afide  this  expe- 
dition, (which  he  never  really  intended,)  they  were  foon 
after  fent  home,  well  contented  with  their  entertainment, 
and  the  valuable  prefents  they  had  received.  Henry  fent 
a  fimilar  aid  of  1500  archers,  this  fumrner,  to  Margaret 
duchefs  of  Savoy,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for 
her  nephew  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  who  was  at  war 

*  See  Statutes,  1  Hen.  \'ll\. 
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with  the  duke  of  Guilders.  Thefe  troops,  having  done  A  D  rsir. 
good  fervice  at  feveral  fieges,  returned  home  at  the  end  --"~7-"— > 
of  the  campaign  *. 

Though  England  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  Snares  laid 
■which  nothing  feemed  capable  of  difturbing,  the  affairs  for  Henry, 
of  the  continent  were  cruelly  embroiled  ;  and  the  moft 
artful  fchemes  were  fecretly  formed  to  draw  the  rich  and 
powerful,  but  young,  rafh,  and  unfufpe&ing  Henry, 
into  quarrels,  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  from 
the  ilfue  of  which  it  was  determined  he  mould  reap  no 
benefit.  Thefe  fchemes  were  formed  by  his  fpiritual 
father  the  Pope,  and  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  two  perfons  for  whom  he  had  the  greateft  vene- 
ration ;  and  their  propofals  were  fo  admirably  adapted  to 
work  upon  his  reigning  paffions  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
that  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  falling  into 
the  fn are. 

Pope  Julius  II.  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the   moft  Chara&er 
reftlefs,  ambitious,  and  faithlefs  men  that   ever  lived  ;  of  pope  J  u- 
and  though  he  pretended  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  meek  ms     ' 
and   peaceful  Saviour  of  mankind,  he  acted  the  part  of 
a  firebrand   during  his  whole  pontificate,. and   prattifed 
every  art  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  flames  of  war.    Pie 
had  been   the  chief  instrument   in  forming  the   famous 
league  of  Cambray,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Venetians; 
and  he  now  laboured,  with  equal  ardour,  to  form  a  fimi- 
lar  league  againft  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  church,  and  moft   • 
virtuous  prince  of  the  age,  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France, 
who,  by  his  power  in  Italy,  he  apprehended  would  ob- 
struct the  fuccefs  of  the  fchemes  he  had  formed  for  ag- 
grandifing  the  popedom,  and  his  own  family,  with  the 
fpoils  of-  his  weaker  neighbours.     Into  this  league  he 
propofed  to  bring  not  only  all  the  enemies,    but  all  the 
allies,  of  the  king  of  France  j  particularly  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  Schemesof 
the  negociations  of  his  holinefs,  with  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  were  almoft  as  artful  and  as  per-  ^c> 
fidious  as  himfelf.     It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  after  va- 
rious intrigues,  the  holy  father  and  his  two  dearly-be- 
loved fons  agreed  upon    this  plan  :  that  the  pope,  who, 
jn  conjunction  with  the  Venetians,  was  already  at  open  - 

*  Stowe,  p.  488. 
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A.D.  ijjtrt  war  with  the  king  of  France,  fhould  launch  the  thunders 
*s-**~~r~*-'  of  the  church  againft  that  rebellious  fon  and  his  fubjects, 
who  impioufly  dared  to  difobey  the  common  father  of  all 
Cbriftians ;  while  the  two  monarchs  fhould  continue  to 
make  the  ftrongeft  profeflions  of  inviolable  attachment  to 
that  prince,  till  the  king  of  England  was  engaged  in  the 
league,  and  all  the  confederates  were  ready  to  fall  upon 
him  at  once.  The  honourable  office  of  deceiving  the 
king  of  England,  and  drawing  him  into  the  league,  was 
committed  to  his  father-in-law,  who  performed  it  with 
great  dexterity  and  fuccefs  •*. 
T     t .  Ferdinand,  by  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  England, 

communicated  to  Henry  the  plan  of  the  league,  as  a 
mark  of  his  confidence  and  paternal  affection,  and  repre- 
sented how  honourable  it  would  be,  for  a  young  prince 
of  his  great  power  and  piety  and  learning,  to  become  the 
protector  of  the  church  ;  and  how  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity this  was  of  recovering  the  ancient  dominions  of  his 
crown  in  France.  To  pleafe  him  ft  ill  further,  it  was 
promifed  that  the  pope  would  confer  upon  him  the  title 
of  the  Mod  Ch.rift.ian  King,  which  the  king  of  France 
had  forfeited  ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  declared  the  head 
.  of  the  holy  Italian  league  f.  Thefe  offers  and  propofals 
were  fo  flattering  to  Henry's  bigotry,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tion, that  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  agreed  to  enter 
into  the  league,  and  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Lewis;  to  the  faithful  obfervance  of  which  he  had  fo- 
lemnly  fworn  only  a  few  months  before.  Having  formed 
this  refolution,  he  began  privately  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  gave  a  commiflion  to  feveral  gentlemen  in  each 
county,  June  20th,  to  array  and  exercife  all  the  men  at 
arms  and  archers  in  their  county,  and  to  make  a  return 
of  their  names,  and  the  quality  of  their  arms,  before 
the  firft  day  of  Auguft|..  The  refolution  of  declaring 
war  againft  France,  met  with  oppofition  in  the  council 
of  England,  on  very  folid  grounds.  "  The  natural 
"  fituation  of  iiLinds,"  it  was  faid,  "  feems  not  to 
"  fort  with  conquefts  on  the  continent.  If  we  will 
tl  enlarge  ourfelves,  let  it  be  in  the  way  for  which 
"  Providence  hath  fitted   us,     which  is  by  fea  §."     But 

*  Thuanus,  lib-  i.      F.  Paul.  Hilt.  Cone  Trent. 

t  Pet.  Martyr.  Epift.  p.  279,  462.  Herbert,  p.  8  Guicciard.  c.  ir. 
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Henry  wasfo  intoxicated  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  A.D.  15 n. 
protector  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  conquefts  he  was  to  <*^~-(-~*s 
make  in  France,  that  all  oppofition  was  in  vain  ;  and  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law,  November 
10th,  A.  D.  1511.  The  preamble  to  this  treaty  affords 
a  curious  fpecimen  of  political  hypocrify.  After  repre- 
fenting  Lewis  XII.  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  religion,  * 
and  a  cruel  unrelenting  perfecutor  of  the  church,  who 
defpifed  all  admonitions,  and  had  even  rejected  the  ge- 
nerous offer  which  the  pope  had  made  him,  of  the  par- 
don of  all  his  fins,  it  "proceeds  in  this  pious  drain  :  "  That 
"  the  two  kings,  knowing  how  detrimental  this  conduct 
"  might  prove  to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  church  of  God, 
"  and  the  welfare  of  Chriftendom,  had  thought  proper 
c<  to  agree  to  the  following  articles,  to  the  praife  andglo- 
"  ryof  Almighty  God,  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
"  of  the  whole  triumphant  court  of  Heaven."  It  is 
not  indeed  very  eafy  to  difcover  the  connection  between 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which 
were  to  this  effect :  That  the  two  kings  mould  unite  their 
forces  to  make  a  conqueft  of  the  province  of  Guienne, 
from  a  prince,  with  whom  they  were  united  by  the  moft 
fclemn  treaties,  and  who  had  given  them  no  offence  #. 

In  this  treaty  Ferdinand   affected  to  appear  perfectly  Perfidy -of 
difinterefted,  and  to  have  nothing  at  heart  but  theaggran-  FerciU 
difement   of  the   king  of   England,   by  the   acquifition  na!id- 
of  Guienne.     But  this  Was  far  from  being  the  intention 
of  that  felfifh  perfidious  prince,  who  contrived  to  make 
the  expedition  turn  entirely  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
to  the  great  lofs  and  mortification  of  his  dearly-beloved 
fon. 

Henry,  having   now  refolved  on  a  war  with  France,     .      2 
fummoned  a  parliament,     which  met  at  Weftmin-fter,4?arlia- 
February  4th,    A.   D.    15 12,    and  opened  by  William  went. 
Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor,  with  a 
fermon  on    thefe    words  :    "  Righteoufnefs   and   peace 
"  killed  each  other."     On  which  (fays  an  ancient  hifto- 
rian)  he  preached  a  long  hour  and  a  half,  to  his  great  com- 
mendation,   and  the   lingular  comfort  of  his   hearers  f. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  intended  war  till  the   fif- 
teenth day  of  the  parliament,  when  the  chancellor  dif- 

*  Rym.  Feel.  torn.  x'ij.  p.  312,  8:0 

f  Journals,  vol  i.  p.  ic.     Stcme,  p  490. 
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A.D.1512.  clofed  to  the  lords  the  fecret  reafon  for  which  it  had  been 
<s—*'~7 — *J  called,  and  caufed  an  apollolic  brief  to  be  read,  containing 
a  long  detail   and  bitter  complaints  of  the  grievous  inju- 
ries which  the  king  of  France  had  done  to  the  pope  and 
church   of  Rome.     The  chancellor,  the  treafurer,   and 
fome  other  lords,  were  fcnt   to  make  the  fame  difcovery 
to  the, commons  *. 
Proceed-         The  prufpect  of  a  war  with  France  was  exceedingly 
ings.  pleafing  to  the  people  of  England  in  this  period.     The 

remembrance  of  the  glorious  victories  their  anceftors 
had  gained,  and  the  great  eftates  they  had  poffeffed  in 
that  kingdom,  was  frefh  in  their  minds,  and  they  fondly 
hoped  to  gain  fimilar  victories  and  eltates.  The  parlia- 
ment, therefore,  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  the  king's 
views,  and  granted  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  to  be 
levied  from  the  laity,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation  grant- 
ed a  fubfidy  of  twenty-three  thoufand  pounds  f.  Then 
the  parliament,  after  fitting 'forty-nine  days,  was  pro- 
rogued to  November  4th. 
Expediti-  Henry  being  now  amply  furnifhed  with  the  finews  of 
on  into  war,  raifed  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  chiefly  archers, 
with  a  train  of  artillery.  This  army,  commanded  in 
chief  by  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton, May  1 6th,  and  landed  at  Guipifcoa.  They  were 
received  and  treated  with  refpeel,  but  faw  no  appearance 
of  the  Spanifh  army  they  expected  to  join  them  on  their 
landing.  After  they  had  remained  a  month  in  their 
camp,  they  received  a  meffage  from  Ferdinand,  intreat- 
ing  them  to  have  a  Jittle  patience,  and  his  army  would 
join  them  in  a  fhort  time,  to  undertake  the  fiege  of 
Bayonne.  But  he  had  a  very  different  object:  in  view  J. 
John  D'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  ftrict  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  on  that  account  had  been 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  his  kingdom  offered 
to  any  prince  who  would  take  poffeilion  of  it.  This 
kingdom  lay  conveniently  for  Ferdinand  ;  and  therefore, 
inltead  of  joining  his  forces  to  the  Engliih  for  the  con- 
queft  of  Guienne,  he  commanded  his  general,  the  duke  of 
Alva,  to  invade  Navarre,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed, 
under  pretence  of  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors.  To 
facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife,   he  amufed  the 

*  Journal?,  p.  13.        f  Wilkins  Concil,  torn.  Hi.  p.  §52. 
I  Stov.e,  p.  4.88. 
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weak  unfortunate  king  John  with  delufive  negociations  A.D.  1512. 
for  a  peace,  while  the  French  were  engaged   in  fecuring  '^~~~*r,*~/ 
Guienne   again  ft  the  expecled   invafion.      The   Spanifh 
army  met  with  little  oppofition,  and  made  a  conqueft  of 
Navarre   in  a  few  months  *.     While  the  Spanifh  army 
was  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  Navarre,   the  fituation 
of  the  Engiifh  in  their  camp  at  Fontarabia  was  exceed- 
ingly difagreeable.     Too  weak  to  attempt  the  fiege  of 
Bayonne,   or  engage  in  any  important  enterprife,   they 
remained  idle  in  their  camp,  enraged  at  their  perfidious 
ally,  and  brooding  over  their  blafted  hopes  of  conqueft. 
Being  ill-fupplied  with  provisions,  and   making  too  free 
with    the   wines  .of    the    country,      difeafes    broke   out 
among  them,   of  which  feveral  hundreds  died.     In  the 
mean  time,   Ferdinand  was  not  afhamed  to  importune 
the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  by  frequent  meffages,  to  join  the 
Spanifh  army,  and  a  (lift  in  the  conqueft  of  Navarre;  but 
the   marquis   refilled   all   thefe   importunities,    as  being 
direclly  contrary  to  his  commiffion  and  inftrucTions;  and 
was  no  lefs  importunate  in  demanding  fhips,  to  tranfporfc 
his  army  back  to  England,  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged, 
by  treaty,  to  furnifh  when  demanded.     At  length,  when 
the  conqueft  of  Navarre  was  completed,  and  the  prefence 
of  the  Engiifh  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  keep  the  French 
at  bay,   and  prevent  their  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  fhips  were  provided,    the  Engiifh  army  em- 
barked, and  arrived  in  their  own  country  in  December, 
discontented,  difpirited,   and  diminifhed  in  their  num- 
bers f.    Thus  ended  this  campaign,  in  which  Ferdinand 
gained  a  kingdom,   and  Henry- got  nothing  but  difgrace 
and  lofs. 

Henry,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  his  army  into  sea  fio-ht. 
Spain,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixteen  flout  fhips,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  lord  admiral;  who,  hav- 
ing conveyed  the  tranfports  with  the  troops  till  they  were 
out  of  danger,  cruifed  in  the  channel,  took  many  mer- 
chant fhips,  made  feverd  deftruclive  defcents  on  the 
coafts  of  France,  and  then  returned  to  Southampton. 
The  fleet  being  there  fupplied  with  water  and  provifions, 
and  joined  by  another  fquadron  of  twenty-five  Gfil,'  put 
to  fea  again;  and  having  fallen  in  with  the  French  fleet, 


*  Pet.    M<irtyr.   Epitt.  563,  570,  &c. 
f  Hall,  f.  20.     Herbert,   p.  9. 
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A.D.  1512.  confifting  of  thirty-nine  fail,  Auguft  10th,  a  fierce  con- 
VwT"*— '*  fhcT:  immediately  enfued.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  the 
Regent,  of  one  thoufand  tons,  the  largeft  fhip  in  the 
Englifh  navy,  grappled  with  the  French  admiral,  which 
taking  fire,  both  fhips  were.prefently  involved  in  flames, 
and  all  on  board,  to  the  number  of  feventeen  hundred 
men,  perifhed.  The  two  hoftile  fleets  were  fo  much 
aftonifhed  at  this  deplorable  and  fudden  destruction  of  fo 
many  brave  men,  that  they  feparated,  as  if  it  had  been 
by  mutual  confent,  without  any  further  fighting  *-. 
Parlia-  The  parliament  met  again,  November  4th,  the  day  to 

menr.  which  it  had  been  prorogued ;  and  as  the  king  was  actu- 
ally engaged  in  an  expenfive  war  with  France,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  they  granted  him 
two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  befide  an  aid  of  160,000/, 
to  be  raifed  by  a  poll-tax  on  perfons  of  all  denomina- 
tions, at. rates  proportioned  to  their  rank  and  circum- 
.  ftances.  In  this  feiiicn  feveral  ladies,  lords,  and  gentle- 
men, (and  among  others,  Thomas,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir 
Richard  Empfon,)  whofe  parents  and  anceftors  had  been 
condemned  for  treafon,  and  their  eftates  forfeited,  were 
re  ft  ore  d'  to  their  honours  and  fortunes  f.  The  parliament 
was  then  prorogued  to  November  7th,  A.  D.  1513. 
,.-,-  Though  the  preceding  campaign  had  been  unprofita- 

Pope's        ble  to  Henry,  it  had  been  very  pernicious  to  the  king  of 
deaih.        France,      By   his   withdrawing  the   greateft  part  of  his 
'   troops  from   Italy,   for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,   he 
loft  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Parma,    and  Placentia,    which 
had   coft  France   much  blood   and   treafure  to  acquire. 
While  pope  Julius  II.  was  rejoicing  in  thefe  events,  and 
keenly  engaged  in  forming  a  powerful  confederacy  againft 
France,   he  was  overtaken  by  death,   on  February  2  J  it, 
A.  D.     1513,    and   was  fucceeded   in  the   papal  chair, 
March  nth,  by  cardinal  John  de  Medici,  who  took  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  J 
Confede-        The  new  pope  profecuted  the  fchemes  of  his  prede- 
r?xJ.  „        ceffor,  for  expelling  the  French  out  of  Italy,   enlarging 
France       tne   papal   dominions,    and   fecuring  the  fovereignt-y  of 
Florence  to  his  own  family.     The  negociations  which 
had  for  fome  time  been  carried  on  at  Mechlin  with  great 
jTecrecy,  for  forming  a  confederacy  between  the  pope, 

*  Rym.   Feed.  torn.  xiii.   p.  327.     Hall,  f.  20. 
.  f  Rolls',  4  Henry  VIII.  X   Rvm.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  249. 
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the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England,  againfl:  A. 0.1513. 
France,  were  brought  to  a  conclufioni  and  the  league  Vs-T">"' 
was  fighed.  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  April  5th,  A.  D. 
15 13.  By  the  league  the  pope  engaged  to  invade  France 
in  Provence  or  Dauphiny,  and  to  fulminate  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church  againll  the  king  of  France  and  all  his  ,l 
allies.  The  emperor  engaged  to  invade  France,  orfome 
other  territories  belonging  to  the  king  of  France  out  of 
Italy.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  the  king  of  England 
was  to  pay  him  100, coo  gold  crowns.  The  king  of  Spain 
engaged  to  invade  Beam,  Guienne,  or  Langucdoc,  and 
the  king  of  England,  Guienne,  Normandy,  or  Picardy. 
All  the  invading  armies  were  to  be  ftrong  and  well-ap- 
pointed. None  of  the  confederates  were  to  make  a 
truce  or  peace  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the 
confent  of  all  the  reft.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
England  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  within  one  month,  the 
pope  and  king  of  Spain  within  two  months  *. 

Henr/y  was  highly  pleafed  with  this  treaty,  and  enter-  Perfidy  of 
tained  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  victories  and  conquefts,  j  ct°" 
by  the  aid  of  thefe  powerful  allies.  But  in  this  he  was 
much  miitaken.  None  of  his  allies  intended  to  invade 
France,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  their  engagements,  but  that 
of  receiving  his  money.  Knowing  his  youthful  ardour 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  his  power  and  wealth,  their  ob- 
ject was  to  engage  him  in  a  war  with  France,  from  which 
each  of  them  hoped  to  derive  advantages,  without  any 
expence  or  trouble.  So  fhamefui  was  the  duplicity  of 
Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  that  he  was  negociating  a 
truce  for  one  year  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  allies,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  with 
the  king  of  France  ami  his  allies,  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  duke  of  Guilders,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  ne- 
gociating the  above  confederacy  again  ft  France,  and  both 
thefe  treaties  (fo  contradictory  to  one  another)  were  con- 
cluded, fighed,  and  fworn  to  with  great  folemnity,  by 
his  plenipotentiaries,  at  different  places,  almoft  on  the 
fame  day  f .  This  he  efteemed  a  mafterly  ftroke  in  poli- 
tics ;  but  it  certainly  deferved  a  very  different  name. 

As  foon  as  Henry  had  refolved  on  a  war  with  France,  Henry 
he  laboured  earneftly  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  peace  PrePares 
with  Scotland.     But  all  his  endeavours  were  in   vain.  ^^Scot- 

land. 
*  Rym.  FceJ.  torn.  xul.  p.  354J  f  Ibid,  p.  350. 
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A. D.  1513.  King  James  complained  that  he  had  been  unkindly  and 
v*-T-w  even  unjuftly  treated  by  his  brother-in-law,  m  feveral 
particulars...  Greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  thefe 
complaints  than  formerly;  offers  of  redrefs  and  fatif- 
fa£h'on  were  made,  and  commiffioners  appointed,  on 
both  fides,  to  adjuft  all  differences.  But  thefe  commif- 
fioners could  come  to  no  agreement  *.  The  truth  is, 
that  king  James  had  fecretly  refolved  to  fupport  the  an- 
cient allies  of  his  family  and  country,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  France,  22d  May,  A.  D.  15 12, 
in  which  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  afiift  and  fupport 
one  another  with  all  their  power  againft  all  men.  He 
endeavoured,  however,  to  conceal  his  hoftile  intention 
againft  England,  that  his  country  might  not  be  made 
the  feat  of  the  war.  But  the  Englifh  minifters  were  not 
deceived.  They  faw  plainly  that  a  war  with  Scotland 
was  unavoidable,  and  Henry  gave  a  commiffion  to  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  Auguft  6th,  A.  D.  15 12,  to  array  all 
the  fencible  men  in  Yorkfhire,  and  the  other  five  nor- 
thern counties,  and  to  have  them  in  conftant  readinefs 
to  oppofe  the  Scots  %.  Negociations  for  an  accommo- 
dation were  ftill  carried  on,  and  Henry  gave  one  com- 
miffion,  February  2d,  A.  D.  15 13,  to  William  lord 
Conyers  and  Sir  Robert  Drury,  to  treat  with  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  king  of  Scotland,  with  power  to  pro- 
mife  the  redrefs  of  all  grievances ;  and  another  to  lord 
Dacre  and  Doclor  Weft,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  February 
15th  J.  But  thefe  negociations  were  unfuccefsful. 
Exped?-  Henry  fpent  the  firft  five  months  of  this  year  in  mak- 

tion  into  ing  every  poffible  preparation  for  a  vigorous  offenfive 
t< ranee.  war  wjt}1  France,  and  defenfive  war  with  Scotland.  For 
though  he  had  no  real  ground  of  quarrel  with  either  of 
thefe  powers,  he  was  fo  deluded  by  the  promifes  of  his 
deceitful  allies,  and  by  the  vain  ambition'of  appearing 
the  great  protector  of  the  pope  and  church,  that  he 
embarked  in  thefe  wars  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  the 
moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  the  -earl  of  Shrewfbury  conducted  eight  thoufand 
men  to  Calais,  and  was  followed  by  lord  Herbert  with 
fix  thoufand,  about  the  end  of  that  month  §.    With  thefe 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  309,  332,  347.      Hollingfhed,   p. 
>95,  2tA  f  Ibid.  p.  339.    •'.  $  Ibid.  p.  34.6,  347- 

§  Ibid.   p.  370. 
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troops  they  inverted  Tiruenne,  a  ftrong  town  in  Artois,  A. a  1513- 
June  22d.     The  king,  having  appointed  the  queen   re-  ^-T"*''' 
gent  of  the  kingdom,  failed  from  Dover,  June  30th,  and 
landed  at  Calais  the  fame  evening,  "attended  by  an  army 
of  twelve  thou  fan  d  men,   his  favourite  Wo!  fey,  now  his 
prime  minifter,  and  a  gallant  train  of  noblemen  and  gen-     - 
tlemen,  impatient  to  difplay  their  courage  under  the  eye 
of  their  youthful  fovereign. 

Tiruenne  was  bravely  defended  by  a  numerous  garri- 
fon  ;  and  a  report  prevailing  that  the  duke  of  Longue- 
ville   was  advancing   with  an  army  tp  his  relief,   Henry 
marched  from  Calais,  July  2  j  ft,  and  arrived  in  the  camp 
before  Tiruenne  with  eleven  thoufand  men,  Auguft  4th. 
The  emperor  Maximilian,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
federates, had  made  no  preparation  for  invading  France, 
was  not  afhamed  to  enlift  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
England  at  the  rate  of  100  crowns  a  day,  and  proved  an 
ufelefs  expenfive  foldier,  and  moft  pernicious  counfellor. 
On   the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Longueville,  Henry 
drew  out  to  meet  him,  and  an   action  enfued,  Auguft 
19th,  commonly  called  the  battle  of  the  Jpurs,  in  which 
the  Englifh   obtained  an   eafy  viclary  :    for  the  French 
cavalry,  feized  with  a  panic,  ufed  their  fpurs  inftead  of 
their  fwords,  and    galloping  off,  left  their  general  and 
feveral  brave  officers  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  *. 
The  garrifon  of  Tiruenne,  defpairing  of  any  relief,  fur- 
rendered   the  place  on    honourable   terms  Auguft  22d. 
ri*iis  conqueft,  which  had  coft  Henry  an  immenfe  fum 
of  money,  was  difmantled   and   deftroyed,  by  the  inte- 
refted  advice  of  the  emperor,  that  its  garrifon  might  no 
longer  infeft  the  contiguous  territories  of  his  fon  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  was  again  milled  by  the  emperor,  whofe  age,  Tournay 
dignity,  and  cunning,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant,  that  ^ken. 
he  directed  all  the  motions  of  the  Englifh  army  to 
promote  his  own  views.  Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  confternation  into  which  the  French  were  thrown 
by  their  late  defeat,  he  proceeded  in  great  ftate,  by  flow 
marches,  and  inverted  the  populous  city  of  Tournay, 
September  2 2d.  The  citizens,  of  Tournay  enjoyed  fe- 
veral peculiar  privileges,  and,  among  others,  that  of  de- 
fending their  own  city  j  for  which  on  this  occafion,  they 

*  Herbert,  p„  16.     Peter  Martyr,  ep.  526,  527. 
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A.D.1513.  difcovered   themfelves  to  be  very  unfit.     They  furren 
^**^'^*>  dered  a  few  days  after  they  were  fummoned,  agreeing  to 
pay  50,000  crowns  immediately,  4000  livres  a  year  for 
ten  years,  and  to  admit  an  Englifli  garrifon*.     , 
Death  of         ®n  tne  &me  day  that  Tournay  furrendered,  Henry  re- 
James  IV.  ceived  the  important  news  of  the  death    of  James  IV. 
who  had  been  {lain,  September   oth,    in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Flowdenrfield,  of  which  a   circumftantial  ac- 
count (hall  be  given  in  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 
Confede-         Henry  was  greatly  elated  by  this  flow  of  fuccefs,  and 
racy*  kept  a   moft    magnificent   court  at  Tournay.     He  was 

there  vifited  by  Margaret  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  her  nephew  Charles  prince  of  Spain,  with  a  fplendid 
train  of  lords  and  ladies,  who  were  all  fumptuoufly 
feafted,  and  nobly  entertained  with  tournaments  and 
other  diverfions,  for  fourteen  days,  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence  f.  Henry  returned  this  vifit,  October  11th,  to 
the  court  of  Burgundy  at  Lifle,  where  he  fpent  feveral 
clays  in  the  diverfions  of  thofe  times.  While  the 
princes  and  their  courtiers  were  engaged  in  thefe  amufe- 
ments,  their  minifters  were  employed  in  negociating  a 
new  treaty  of  confederacy  againft  France,  which  was 
figned  and  fealed  by  the  king  of  England,  at  Lifle, 
October  15th.  By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  1.  That, 
as  winter  was  approaching,  the  king  of  England, 
after  leaving  a  fufEcient  garrifon  in  Tournay,  might  re- 
tire with  his  army  into  his  own  dominions.  2.  Thai 
the  emperor  mould  keep  on  foot,  an  army  of  fix  thou- 
fand  infantry  and  four  thoufand  cavalry,  during  the  win- 
ter and  fpping,  for  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  further  fecurity  of  Tournay,  and  for  harraffing  the 
frontiers  of  France  ;  and  that  Henry,  to  enable  him  to 
do  this,  fhould  pay  him  30,000  crowns  of  gold  on  the 
laft  day  of  each  of  the  fix  winter  and  fpring  months,  and 
20,000  in  May ;  in  all,  200,00c.  3.  That  by  the  firft  of 
June  next,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  fhould 
invade  France,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
neither  make  peace  nor  truce  but  by  mutual  confent.  4,- 
Thatthe  emperor,  his  daughter  the  archduchefs  Margaret, 
his  grandfon  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, his  queen,  and  his  fifter  the  princefs  Mary,  mould  all 
meet  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  there  folemnize 
the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Mary  J.     In  this  tranfaclion 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  377.      Herbert,  p.    17. 
■f  Kail,  £.'45.   Rym,  p.  379.  J  Ibid. 
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all   was   Grtcerity   on   the    fide    of  Henry,    and  all 'the  A.D.1513. 
groffeft  diffjmulatkm  on  the  part  of  his  confederate.  'w-y-*^ 

The  bilhopric  of  Tournay  had  been  lately  vacant,  and  Wolfey 
the  biihop-eIec"r.  refilling  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  conqueror,  TournaV. 
Henry  bellowed  that  rich  lee,  with  the  abbey  of  Saint  . 

.tin's  in  the  fame  city,  in  cornmendam,  on  his  almoner 
and  favourite,  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  attended  him  in 
that  expedition.  This  was  a  throng  mark-of  the  king's 
efteemand  friendfhip,  which  was  foon  followed  by  many 
others  *. 

Henry,  having  left  Sir  Edward  Poynings  with  a  com-  Henry  re- 
petent  garrifon  in    Tournay,    marched    the   reft   of  his  l"rn;| to, 
army  to   Calais,  where  he  embarked,   November   24th,      fa 
and  landed   at  Dover  the  fa  ma  day.     Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmond,  where   the  queen  refided,  and  be- 
ilowed rewards  and  honours  on  feveral  lords  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  attended   him   in  Fiance,  or  had  fought 
under  the  earl  of  Surrey  againft:  the  Scots  \.     In  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewards   Wolfey   was   not   neglecled.     He 
was  appointed  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  rich  abbey  of 
Saint  Alban's  was  given  him  in  commetichim. 

In  this  campaign  the  Eugliih  had  behaved  every  where  His  fuccefs 
with  their  ufual  bravery,  and  their  arms  had  been  crown-  unprofit- 
ed  with  fuccefs ;  but  that  fuccefs,  though  purchafed  2tanalr®' 
immenfe  expenee,  was  of  no  advantage  to  their  country. 
They  had  indeed  greatly  diltreiied  the  king  of  France, 
with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel ;  they  had  alfo  killed 
the  king  of  Scots,  their  fovereign's  neareft  relation,  who 
would  have  been  his  mod  faithful  ally,  if  he  had  not 
wantonly  engaged  in  this  unneceflary  war  with  France  ; 
they  had  like  wife  gained  the  city  of  Tournay,  which 
they  kept  a  few  years  with  much  difficulty  and  at  a  great 
expenee  ;l.  They  had,  it  is  true,  molt  eiLclrually  pro- 
moted the  intereits  of  their  treacherous  confederates, 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
violated  all  their  engagements*  and  deferted  them  with- 
out a  moment's  hefitation,  as  foon  as  they  obtained  their 
own  ends.  May  their  polterity  avoid  engaging  in  quar- 
rels in  which  they  have  little  or  no  concern,  and  lavish- 
ing their  blood  and  freafures  for  fahhiefs  and  ungrateful 
allies  1 


*Srrype's  Memorials,  voi.  i.  \x  6.  f  ElallJ  f.  45. 

X  Stryps,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
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A.D.  1513.      While  Henry  was  thus  fighting  the  battles  of  the  church, 
^T"fij~***f  the  pope  regaled  him  (to  pleafe  his  vanity)  with  the  grofi- 
thepope°    eft  flattery;  and  at  the  fame   time,  boldly  trampled  on 
and  ihe      the  rights  of  his  crown   and   the  laws  of  his  country. 
other  con- j-je  fent  four  bulls  into  England,    dated   in   February, 
crates.   ^   ^    j^j^     gy  one  0f  there  he  declared  that  he  had 
referved  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln  to  his  own  difpofal.    By 
another  he  beftowed  that  bifhopric  on  Thomas  Wolfey  ; 
declaring  any  other  nomination  or  election  that  had  been 
made  by  any  others,  through  ignorance  or  prefumption, 
(meaning  the  nomination  by  the  king  and  election  by  the 
chapter,)  to  be   null  and   void.     By  the   third,  he  pre- 
fcribed  the  form  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope 
,       and  fee  of  Rome,    Wolfey  was  to  fwear,    in  which  he 
did  not  forget  to  make  him  fwear  to  perfecute  all  heretics 
and   fchifmatics.      By    the   fourth,   he   commanded  the 
chapter  of  Lincoln  to  receive  and  obey  Wolfey  as  their 
biihop  *.    Wolfey  accepted  of  thefe  bulls,  by  which  he  was 
involved  in  a  premunire,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the 
king,  March  4th  f.     Before   this,  the  pope  had  fecretly 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  without  giving 
the  leaft  hint  of  his  intention   to   the  champion  of  the 
church,  whofe  arms  had  brought  that  prince  to  fubmit 
to  his  terms :  a  conduct  equally  contemptuous,  treacher- 
ous, and  ungrateful.  '  After   that  peace  was  concluded, 
he  wrote  Henry  a   moft  flattering  letter,   extolling  his 
zeal  and  piety  in  efpoufing  -the  caufe    of  the  church  fo 
warmly,  and  telling  him,    that  his  invincible   bravery, 
-and  the  terror  of  his  name,  had  compelled  its  enemies  to 
fubmit,  by  which  the  defign  of  the  war  was  accomplished, 
and  he  had   gained   immortal   glory  J.     Still  further  to 
pleafe  him,  and   prevent    his    refenting  fo  many  affronts 
and  injuries,  he  fent  him  a  confecrated   fword  and  bon- 
net, accompanied  with  a  letter,  full  of  the  moft  fulfome 
flattery,  which  were    received   with   great   ceremony  as 
prefents  of  ineftimable  valde§.     Such  was  the  vanity  of 
this  prince,    and   the  .bigotry  of    thofe   times  I  Henry's 
other  confederates  were  no  lefs   perfidious,  than  their 
holy  father  the  pope.     Maximilian   violated  every  Papu- 
lation of  the  late  treaty  of  Lifle,  without  any  hefitation 
or  apology ;  and  Ferdinand,  at  the  fame  time   that  he 

*  Rvm.  Feed.  torn.  xJii.  p.  390.  f  Ibid.  p.  394. 

%  Ibid.  p.  386.  i  Ibid.  p.  45.3. 
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was  foliciting  his  fon-in-law  to  enter  into  anew  confede-  A.D.  1514. 
racv  again  ft  France,  concluded  a  truce  with  that  crown  v>-T~*,-'/ 
for  another  year  *. 

Though  Henry,  bljnded  by  his  own  bigotry,  the  inte-  Treaties 
refted  counfels  of  his  favourite  Wolfey,  and  the  arts  of  with 
his  confederates,  had  engaged  with   great  ardour  in  this  Frai)Cebe- 
war  againft  France,  he  now  began  to  fee  his  error,  and  *un* 
the  treachery  of  his  allies.     The   duke  of  Longueville, 
who  was  then  a  prifoner  in  England,  and   admitted   by 
Henry  to  fhare  in  his  pleafures  and  amufements,  toolc 
every  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  characters,  and  ex- 
poGng  the  deceitful  arts  of  his  confederates  ;  and  of  ex- 
tolling the  honour  and  good  faith  of  his  own  fovereign, 
and  reprefenting  the  earned  defire  he  had  of  a  peace, 
and  an  intimate  and  cordial  friendfhip  with  the  young 
king  of  England^  for  whom  he  entertained  the  higheft 
efteem.     When  the  duke  found  that  the  king  liftened  to 
thefe  difcourfes,  he  propofed  a  treaty  ofpeace,  to  be  ce- 
mented by  a  marriage   between  his  fovereign   (who  had 
lately  become  a  widower)   and  the  lady  Mary,  Henry's 
youngeft  filter.     That  prmcefs'had  been  betrothed  to  the 
emperor's  grandfon,  Charles  prince  of  Spain*,  and   by 
one   article  of  the  contract,  the  prince  had  engaged  to 
fend  an  ambaffador  into  England,  to  efpoufe  the  princefs 
in  his  name  within  forty  days  after  he  had  compleated  his 
fourteenth  year.     The  prince  had  neglected  to   perform 
this  article ;    and   therefore  the  princefs  and   the   king 
her  brother  thought  tbemfelves  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
other  engagements.     Henry,    who  was  an   affectionate 
brother,  was  much  pleated  with  the  propofed  marriao-e  : 
and,  in  converfatiori,  he  acquainted  the  duke   with  the 
preliminaries  on  which   he  Was  willing  to   treat  of  the 
peace  and  marriage.     The   fubject  of  this  converfation 
he  immediately  communicated  in  a  familiar  letter,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  to  his  favourite  Wolfey.    In  this 
remarkable  letter,  directed   To  my  Lord  of  Lincoln,  he 
informed   him,  that  the   preliminaries   were  thefe  two; 
j .  That  the  peace  mould  be  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two 
kings,  and  one  year  longer.      2.  That  the  king  of  France 
mould  pay  him  100,000  crowns  a  year.  To  widen,  fays  he, 
the  duke  anfwered,  "  that  he  colde  natt  afiure  me  there- 
«  off;  bur 'hat  he  trultyde,  feyng  my  demans  were  fo 
*'s  rcfonalile  that  hys  mailer  wholde  agre.  |heretp.  On  trull 

*  Ryra.  torn.  siii.  p.  395. 
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A.D.  1514.  "  hereon  we  woll  that  yow  begyne  to  penne  the  refydue 
v— s""V^—/  *?  off  the  artycylles  as  foone  as  yow  can.  And  thus  fare 
"  yow  well.  Written  with  the  ha.nde  off  your  lovying 
"  matter,  Henry  R.*" 
Treaties  Though  Lewis  dill  iked  the  fecond  preliminary,  he  was 
with  f0  defirous  of  the  peace  and   marriage,  that    (hoping  to 

fi^fW  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  treaty)  be  gave  one  commif- 
fion  to  the  duke  of  Longueville,  John  de  Sylva,  and 
Thomas  Bohier,  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England,  datv-d 
July  29th,  A.  D.  1514;  and  another  commiffion  to  the 
fame  perfons,  on  the  fame  day,  to  treat  of  his  marriage 
with  the  princefs  Mary.  He  furniihed  thefe  commiffi- 
oners,  at  the  fame  time,  with  full  powers  to  bind  and 
oblige  him  to  pay  to  the  king  of  England  one  million  of 
crowns,  partly  as  arrears  due  on  feyeral  accounts,  and 
partly  as  a  teftimony  of  the  great  efteem  and  love  he  bore 
to  that  prince  7.  This  he  hoped  Henry  would  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept,  inftead  of  the  100,000  crowns 
a-year,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  grant,  as  it  had  the 
appearance  of  an  annual  tribute  ;  and  in  this  hope  he 
was  not  difappointed.  On  the  fame  day  that  the  king  of 
France  executed  thefe  deeds  at  St.  Germain's,  the  princefs 
Mary  foleranly  renounced  her  efpoufals  with  the  prince 
of  Spain,  on  account  of  his  breach  of  faith,  and  her  con- 
tempt of  him  and  averfion  to  him  for  that  reafpn,  in  her 
brother's  palace  of  Wainiled,  in  the  prefence  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank  $.  Henry  appointed  the  duke  of 
, Norfolk,  Thomas  Wolfey  biihop  of  Lincoln  and  postu- 
late archbifhop  of  \  drk,  and  Richard  Fox  biihop  of 
Winchefter,  his  plenipotentiaries,  Auguft  2d,  to  treat 
with  thofe  of  France  on  the  peace  and  marriage.  As 
both  parties  were  really  defirous  of  the  peace  and  alli- 
ance, thefe  treaties  were  finifhed  in  five  days,  and  figned 
at  London,  Auguft  7th,  A.  D.  1514  ||.  As  the  Englifh 
plenipotentiaries  were  prevailed  upon,  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  to  depart  from  their  demand  of  ico,ooo  crowns 
a-year,  and  accept  of  the  fum  of  one  million  of  crowns 
for  the  whole,  another  treaty  for  regulating  the  terms  of 
payment,  and  affigning  The,  reafons  for  which  that  fum 
was   to  be  paid,  was  figned  at  the  fame  time  §.     Thus 

*  See  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  403,404.     f  Ibid.  p.  408.'  ' 
T  Ibid,  p  409.  .  (|  Ibid.  p.  413— 427. 

§  Ibid.  p.  428—439. 
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was  this  holy  war  (as  it  was  called)  terminated  by  ftlpu-  A. D.  1514.. 
lations  merely  fecular,  and  the  defence  of  the  church  ^^^t  "*"' 
and  the  pope,  from  theperfecution  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  pretence  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken,  was  not 
fo  much  as  mentioned  in  any  of  thefe  treaties.  The  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  France  earneftly  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  refroration  of  Tournay  for  a  fum  of  money  •,  but 
though  it  was  evidently  Henry's  intereft  to  reftpre  it, 
Wolfey's  npprehenfions  of  lofing  the  profits  of  that  rich. 
bifhopric  rendered  all  their  efforts  abortive.  In  this  man- 
ner that  infolent  favourite  facrificed  the  interefts  of  his 
king  and  country  to  his, own.     • 

While  thefe  treaties  were  in  agitation,  the  king  re-  Greatnefs 
ceived  a  letter  from  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  dated  at  ofWolfey. 
Rome,  July  14th,  acquainting  him,  that  his  ambaffador 
cardinal  Bambridge,  archbifhop  of  York,  had  died  on 
that  day  ;  and  that  the  pope,  at  his  requeft,  had  pro- 
mifed  not  to  appoint  a  fucceflbr  to  his  fee,  till  he  knew 
his  majefty's  pleafure  *•.  The  king  immediately  recom- 
mended Wolfey  •,  and  in  the  me  an  time  granted  him, 
Auguft  5th,  the  cuftody  of  the  archbifhbpric,  with  all  its 
revenues -j-.  Thus  was  this  infatiable  afpiring  prieft  at 
once  po fie fled  of  the  archbifliopric  of  York,  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Tournay  and  Lincoln,  the  administration  of  the 
bishopries  of  Worcefter,  Hereford,  and  Bath,  (whofe 
bifhcps  were  foreigners,)  with  feveral  rich  abbeys  and. 
other  benefices,  which  made  his  revenues  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  any  other  peer  or  prelate,  if  not  to  thofe  of  the 
king  himfelf.  The  pope  complied  with  Henry's  recom- 
mendation, and  appointed  Wolfey  archbifhop  of  \  York, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue.  Such  was  the  hypocritical  cant  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  which  truth  was  totally  difregarded. 

In  confequence  of  the  late  treaty,  the  king  of  France  Marriage. 
efpoufed  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  bv  his  proxy, 
Lewis  duke  of  Longueviile,  at  Greenwich,  Auguft  13th  j 
;tfter  which  the  princefs  affumed  the  tide  of  Queen  of 
France.  When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  and 
blooming  queen  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  a  fplen  id  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  Abbeville, 
and  there  married  to  Lewis  XII.  inperfon,  October  pth, 

*  See  'Ry.nn,  torn,  xiii.p.  404. 
I J  bid.  p.  4£o. 
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A.D.  15T4.  _A.  I),   15  J4  *  :  but  this  marriage  had  not  fubGfted  three 
,f~^*/  months,  when  it  was  diffolved  by  the  death  of  the  king, " 
January  ift,  A.  D.  15 15. 
parlia-  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  November  7th, 

me?ir»  A.  D.  1513,  to  January  20th,  A.  D.  1514,  when  it 
met  at  Weftminfter  for  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  In  the  time 
of  this  feflion,  feveral  noblemen,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelyes  in  the  preceding  campaign  in  France  and  the 
north  of  England,  were  raifed  to  higher  titles,  by  royal 
patents,  containing  valuable  grants  of  lands,  as  rewards 
for  their  fervices,  and  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their 
honours  :  particularly  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
was  created  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
vifcount  Lille,  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  Thomas 
Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  earl 
of  Surrey ;  and  Humphrey  Stafford  was  reftored  to  the 
title  of  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  eftates  of  his  fa- 
mily, which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father ;  and  thefe 
patents,  with  the  grants  contained  in  them,  were  con- 
firmed by  aclts  of  parliament  f.  As  Henry  was  then  pre- 
paring for  another  vigorous  campaign  againft  France, 
parliament  granted  him  an  aid  of  160,000/.  £  But  his 
councils  foon  took  a  more  pacific  turn, 
iSxs.  Though  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.  considering  his  age 
Character  and  infirmities,  and  the  very  unequal  marriage  in  which 
of  Lewis  j^e  jvacj  fondiy  engaged,  excited  little  furpriie,  it  occa- 
fioned  no  little  forrow  among  his  own  fubjecb,  Dy  whom 
he  was  much  beloved,  and  who  had  given  him  the  ho- 
nourable name  of  the  father  of  the  people.  He  was  a  brave, 
honourable,  and  wife  prince,  though  he  had  been  often 
deceived  by  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  two  of  the 
greatefl;  diflemblers  (to  give  them  no  harfher  name)  that 
ever  lived.  His  death  was  a  misfortune  to  England  as 
well  as  France,  as  it  diffolved  the  union  between  the  two 
royal  families,  and  rendered  the  late  peace  (fo  falutary  to 
both  nations)  precarious.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Francis'' 
duke  of  Angouleme,  the  neareft  male  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  had  married  the  princefs  Claude,  his  eldell 
daughter. 
Ma    •  Mary,  now  queen  dowager  of  France,    was  young, 

"'  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  therefore  likely   to  be  courted 


*  See  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  333 — 335. 

f  See  Rolls  of  Parliament,  5  Ben.  VIII.  J"  Ibid. 
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by  the  greateft  princes ;  and  both  her  brother,  and  the  A.D.  1515. 
king  of  France,  for  political  reafons,  were  anxious  about  ^"""^  •"' 
her  choice  of  a  fecond  hufBand.  But  the  lady  foon  put 
an  end  to  their  anxiety,  and  confulting  only  her  own  in- 
clinations, about  two  months  after  {he  had  become  a 
widow,  married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  one 
of  the  handfomeft  and  moft  accomplifhed  noblemen  of 
the  age.  Henry  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  difpleafed  at 
this  marriage.  But  his  difpleafure,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, was  not  of  long  duration.  The  queen  and  her 
"hufband  returned  into  England,  were  well  received  by 
Henry,  and  publicly  married  at  Greenwich,  May  13th. 
The  queen,  it  is  faid,  brought  with  her  200,000  crowns 
in  money  and  jewels  *.' 

A  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  February  £th,  ParlTa- 
A.  D.  15 15.  The  commons  chofe  Sir  Thomas  Neville  raent,' 
for  their  fpeaker,  who  acquitted  himfelf  fo  much  to  the 
fatisfa£tion  of  the  king  and  both  houfes,  that  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  full  parliament :  "  an 
*f  honour  (fay  the  Journals)  that  had  never  been  con- 
'"  ferred  on  any  mortal  man  in  any  age  f."  On  the  fixth 
day  of  the  parliament,  the  chancellor,  accompanied  by 
feveral  lords  and  prelates^  v/ent  to  the  commons,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  the  reafons  which  induced  the  king 
to  call  this  parliament  were  thefe  two:  1.  That  they 
might  determine  how  the  money  that  had  been  granted 
by  the  laft  parliament,  and  not  yet  levied,  fhould  be  col- 
lected. 2.  That  the  Scots  had  made  great  depredations 
on  the  Englim,  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  had  deter- 
mined the  king  to  declare  war  againft  them  ;  and  he  in- 
treated  the  commons  to  confider  diligently  the  great  ex- 
pences  in  which  that  war  would  involve  him.  This  was 
a  modeft  way  of  afking  a  fupply;  but  the  commons  did 
not  take  the  hint.  After  making  feveral  laws,  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued,  April  5th,  to  the  12th  of  No- 
vember p  ' 

The  claims  of  the  kings  of  France  on  the  duchy  of  Treaties, 
Milan,  and  other  territories  in  Italy,  involved  them  and 
their  fubjects  in  many  and  great  calamities.     Francis  I. 
at  his  acceflion,   was  too  brave  and  ambitious  to  relin- 
quifh  any  of  thefe  deftruclive  claims.     On  the  contrary, 

*  Herbert,  p.  22.  -f  journals,,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

T  Ibid.  p.  43". 
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A.D.  1-5 15.  he  panted  with  the  mod  impatient  ardour  to  avTert  them, 
with  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.  This  made  him 
very  defirous  of  a  folid  peace  with  England  -,  and  he 
fent  two  ambaiTadors  to  London  to  treat  with  Henry  and 
his  minifters  for  that  purpofe.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  crowns  concluded  and  figued,  -April  5th,  a 
treaty  of  peace  almoft  verbatim  the  fame  with  that  which 
had  been  lately  made  with  Lewis  XII.  This  peace  was 
to  continue  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and 
a  year  after  the  death  of  him  who  died  firft.  On  the 
fame  day  the  French  ambaiTadors  figned  another  treaty, 
binding  and  obliging  their  mafter  to  pay  to  the  king  of 
England  one  million  of  crowns,  deducting  50,000  franks 
which  had  been  paid  by  Lewis  XII.  *  This  proves 
that  thefe  treaties  were  intended  to  confirm  thofe  that 
had  been  made  with  the  late  king.  The  allies  of  both 
the  contracting  powers  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  the  Scots  only  on  this  condition,  that  they 
committed  no  hoftilities  againft  the  Englifh  after  the  15th 
of  May. 
Wolfey.s  Though  Wolfey,  archbimop  of  Yoik,  who  had  the 
pTomo  1-  c^je£  direction  jn  an  thefe  tranfactions,  had  already  attain- 
ed to  a  greater  degree  both  of  wealth  and  power  than 
any  other  Engiifh  fubje£t  had  ever  reached,  he  was  far 
from  being  fatisfied.  "  When  he  was  once  archbiihop, 
(fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian,)  he  ftudied  day  and  night 
te  how  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  caufed.  the  king  and  the 
"  French  king  to  write  to  Rome  for  him  f."  Several 
cardinals  were  averfe  to  his  advancement;  but  the  pope, 
knowing  his  abfolute  fway  over  the  mind  of  his  royal 
mafter,  was  defirous  of  gaining  his  friendship,  and  in 
full  confiftory  declared  him  a  cardinal,  September  11th. 
Francis  I.  who  was  then  in  Italy,  willing  to  affume  fome 
merit  on  the  occafion,  fent  him  the  firft  notice  of  his 
promotion.  As  foon  as  he  received  the  agreeable  news, 
he  haftened  to  communicate  them  to  the  king,  but  af- 
fected to  have  great  fcruples  about  accepting  fo  high  an 
honour,  of  which  he  thought  himfelf  unworthy.  The 
king  faluted  him  My  Lord  Cardinal,  and  foon  overcame 
his  fcruples;};.  This  was  foon  followed  by  another  pro- 
motion. The  pope  a  few  days  afterwards  appointed  his 
legate  the  new  cardinal  for  England. 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  473—491.        f  Ha\\,  f.  .56.        J  Id.  Ibid. 
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From  this  time,  Wolfey  fet  no  bounds  to  his  pride  and  A.D.1515. 
arrogance  ;  but  made  a  moft  arbitrary  ufe  of  his  power,  ^•—v-"***' 
and  a  moft  difgufting  difplay  of  his  wealth.  When  his 
cardinal's  hat  was  brought  to  England,  he  caufed  the 
bearer  of  it  to  be  met  on  Blackheath,  and  conducted, 
through  London  with  as  much  pomp  as  if  the  pope  him- 
felf  had  made  his  appearance ;  and  his  reception  of  it 
in  Weftminfter-abbey  refembled  the  coronation  of  a 
king  *.  Several  of  the  king's  mod  ancient  arid  refpeita- 
ble  counfellors,  feeing  themfelves  fo  much  eclipfed  and 
fo  little  regarded,  refolved  to  retire  from  court.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  abfented  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible, 
but  did  not  refign  his  office  of  treafurer  at  this  time  f . 
Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  retired  to  his  diocefe,  and 
refigned  his  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  J.  On  his 
taking  leave  of  the  king,  he  prefuraed  to  caution  him, 
"  not  to  make  any  of  his  fubjects  greater  than  himfelf;" 
to  which  Henry  fternly  replied,  «  that  he  knew  how  to 
i(  keep  all  his  fubjedts  in  fubje&ion."  William  Warham, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  refigned  his  office  of  chancel- 
lor, by  delivering  the  great  feal  to  the  king,  December 
22d,  which  was  immediately  committed  to  Wolfey,  who 
may  be  faid  to  have  reigned  in  England  the  ten  fucceed- 
ing  years,  without  a  rival  |]  ;  for  Henry,  during  all  that 
time,  with  all  his  felf-conceit  and  haughtinefs,  was  little 
more  thin  the  nominal,  while  Wolfey  was  the  real  king 
of  England  §. 

The  people  of  thofe  times  were  greatly  perplexed  how  Caufes  of 
to  account  for  the  blind  and  obftinate  attachment  of  fo  His  great- 
haughty  a  prince  to  fo  infolent  a  favourite.     The  vulgar  u' 
of  all  ranks  afcribed  this  to  necromancy,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  cardinal  had  bewitched  the  king.     But 
wife  men  afcribed  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  to  its 
true  caufe,   the  extraordinary  capacity  and  cunning  of 
the  cardinal,   who   contrived   to  render  himfelf  always 
agreeable,   always  ufeful,  and   always   neceffary   to  the 
king,    The  arts  he  employed  for  thele  purpofes  were  in- 
numerable, of  which  1  fliall  mention  only  a  few.    Henry 
was  fond  of  pleafurable  amufements,  in  which  he  fpent 
"much  of  his  time.     The  cardinal,   who  was  himfelf  a. 

*Sfowe,  j^  500.  f  Rym.  p.  555 — 56$. 

I  Ibid.  p.  551.  I  Herbert,  p.  24,  Rym.  -p.  529, 

§  Erafjrnus,  lib.  26.  epilt.  55* 
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A.D.  1515.  man   of  pleafure,    encouraged   this   pafllon,    contrived 
s*0~y~*y*\  amufements  for  him,    partook  of  them,    and  provided 
him  with  companions  and  playfellows,  who  were  his  own 
'   creatures,  and  communicated  to  him  every  word  the 
king  fpoke  in  his  molt  unguarded  moments.    He  recom- 
mended.Longland,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  old  and  faith- 
ful friend,  to  be  the  king's  confeffor ;    "  and  when  the 
"  king's  grace  fhrove  himfelf,    (fays  a  writer  then  at 
*{  court,)  think  ye  not  that  he  fpoke  fo  loud  that  the  car- 
"  dinal  heard  him*."     The  king's  chaplains  were  all  his 
confidents  and  creatures,    and  watered   (fays  the  fame 
writer)  what  the  cardinal  had  fown.     He  danced  and 
frolicked  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,   and  made  them 
prefents,   to  gain  their  favour  and  obtain   intelligence. 
He  was  a  molt  fkilful  flatterer,   and  frequently  regaled 
the  king  with  that  moft  palatable  difh,  nicely  adapted  to 
his  tafte.     Above  all,  knowing  Henry's  high  efteem  of 
his  own  vjifdom,   and  obftinate  adherence  to  his  own 
opinions,  by  long  trains  artfully  laid,  he  got  the  fchemes 
which  he  himfelf  had  formed  to  be  propofed  by  the  king, 
which  he  then  praifed  and  adopted  as  the  belt  and  wifeft 
that  could  be  invented  f.     By  thefe  and  various  other 
arts,  this  admirable  but  unprincipled  politician  gained, 
and  long  retained,  the  favour  of  one  of  the  moft  capri- 
cious and  paffionate  princes  that  ever  lived. 
Wolfe\'s   ■     Woifey  fhamefully  abufed  the  unbounded  confidence 
p.bufe  of     rep0fed  in  him  by  his  royal  mafrer,  and  on  feveral  occa- 
'  (ions  facrificed  the  honour  of  his  prince,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  to  his  own   paffions  and  private 
interefts.     He  had  perfuaded  Henry  to  retain  Tournay, 
that  he  might  retain  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric.     But 
the  French  bifhop  elect  gave  him  much  trouble,    and 
made  ftrenuous  efforts  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  his  fee;  and 
Woifey  difcovered,  by  his  fpies  at  Rome,  that  Francis  I. 
had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  bifhop,   and  folicited  the 
pope  for  a  bull  in  his  favour  t.     Incenfed  at  this,  the 
vindictive  prelate  perfuaded  Henry  to  violate  the  treaty 
of  peace  he  had  made  with  Francis  only  a  few  months 
before,  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy  againft  France 
with  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,   who  had  fo  often  de- 
ceived him.    Henry  hefitated  at  this  ftrong  meafure,  and 


*  Cavendifh  apud  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  f  Ibid. 

"X  Strype,  vol.  i.  chap.  1. 
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wifhed  for  the  advice  of  his  old  counfellors.  The  duke  A. 0.1515, 
of  Norfolk,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bifhop  Ss-T""*»/ 
of  Winchefter,  were  fent  for  to  court,  and  a  council  was 
held  in  the  king's  prefence.  The  ancient  counfellors 
argued  ftrongly  againft  a  breach  with  France,  as  highly 
imprudent,  di (honourable,  and  unjuft.  The  cardinal 
made  a  long  and  violent  harangue  againft  Francis,  as  a 
prince  of  infatiable  ambition,  who,  by  his  late  fuccefTes 
in  Italy,  was  become  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours ; 
and  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  England  to  interpofe, 
to  prevent  the  increafe  of  his  power.  The  bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  the  other  counfellors  under  Wolfey's  in- 
fluence, were  of  the  fame  opinion.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  council,  Henry  declared,  that  he  was  determined 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy, 
but  that  he  hoped  to  do  that  without  an  open  war,  by 
fupplying  the  emperor  Maximilian  with  money  *.  That 
plan  was  adopted  ;  an  ambaffador  was  fent  to  the  empe- 
ror, furnifhed  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  bills  for 
,a  ftill  greater  fum  on  the  Frifcobaldi,  famous  Italian 
bankers,  to  engage  him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy,  to 
recover  Milan  from  the  French,  and  give  it  up  to  Fran- 
cifco  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  had 
refigned  all  his  rights  to  the  king  of  France.  Sforza,  who 
aflumed  the  name  of  Duke  of  Milan,  engaged  to  pay 
Wo! fey  an  annual  penfion  of  10,000  ducats;  and  Wolfey 
engaged  to  make  the  king  of  England  his  perpetual  friend 
and  proteclcr  f.  In  this  manner  did  this  covetous  and 
corrupt  minifter  fell  his  fovereign  and  his  country.  The 
fame  ambaffador,  (Doclor  Richard  Pace,)  by  the  fame 
powerful  argument,  money,  enlifted  an  army  of  Swifs, 
to  fight  under  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  into  Italy. 
Maximilian  took  the  ambaffador's  bills  and  money,  march- 
ed info  Italy,  and  after  a  feeble  attempt  upon  Milan,  dif- 
banded  his  army,  and  returned  into  Germany  ;  giving 
this  for  his  excufe,  that  the  Frifcobaldi  had  become  bank- 
rupts, and- could  not  pay  their  bills  J.  Thus  was  Henry 
obliged  to  fit  down,  as  well  contented  as  he  could,  with 
the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  the  mortification  of  having  ' 
di  (covered  his  anirriofity  againft  Francis,  without  doing 
him  any  harm. 

*  Herbert,  j>.  25.  f  Rvra.  p.  525: 

X  Herbert,  p.  23.    Hall,  f  59,    Psfrus  de  Angleria,  p.  568. 
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A.D.1515.      1^  parliament  met  November  12th,  the  day  to  which 
^^7y~*'~/  it  had   been  prorogued.     As  peace  had  been  fo  lately 
menu"       concluded,  Wolfey  dared  not  yet  divulge  his  hoftile  de- 
figns  againft  France,   and  therefore  had  no  pretence  to 
demand  a  fupply.     But  the  king's  coffers  being  much 
exhaufted  by  his  expenfive  amufements,  and  his  remit- 
tances into  Germany,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,   on  the  fortieth  day  of  the  parliament,  for  a 
fubfidy  to  be  granted  to  the  king,  and  being  read  once, 
was  carried  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.    There,  it  is  probable,  it  met  with  an  unfavoura- 
ble reception  ;  for  the  parliament  was  diiTolved  the  next 
day,  December  22d  ;   and  en  the  fame  day  archbifhop 
Warham  rengned  the  great  feal  *.     Kenry  and  his  fa- 
vourite feem  now  to  have  taken  a  diilike  to  parliaments, 
for  no  parliament  was    held   after  this,   till  July  31ft, 
A.  D.  1523  f. 
Conteftbe-      One  thing  that  contributed  to  give  the  favourite  an 
clerovandaver^on  to  P;ir^aments  was>  r^e  violent  conteft  between 
laity.  the  laft  one  and  the  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame 

time,  about  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurif— 
diction  of  the  fecular  courts.  This  matter  was  folemnly 
argued  before  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Doctor 
Standifh,  guardian  of  the  minorets  in  London,  and  chief 
of  the  king's  ipiritual  council,  argued  ftrongly  againft 
the  exemption.  The  clergy,  enraged  at  this,  called  him 
before  the  convocation.  Standifh,  who  could  expect 
neither  jufiice  nor  mercy  from  iuch  interefted  judges, 
implored  the  king's  protection.  The  temporal  peers, 
the  commons,  and  judges,  petitioned  the  king  to  fup- 
port  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  the  authority  of  his 
laws,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy.  This 
involved  Henry,  who  was  at  once  fond  of  power,  and 
a  bigot  to  the  church,  in  great  perplexity.  He  confult- 
ed  Doctor  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  of  whofe  learn- 
ing and  virtue  he  had  a  high  opinion,  and  the  doctor 
declared  againft  the  exemption.  All  the  judges  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  thofe  of  the  convocation  who  had 
awarded  the  citation  of  Doctor  Standifh  were  in  a  praemu- 
nire." In  an  affembly  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the 
convocation,    and  judges,    the  king,   at  laft, .  declared, 

*  Journals,  p.  56.     Rym.  p.  529. 
-f  Rolls  of  Pari.  14  Hen.  YiiL 
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that  it  was  his  refolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  A.D.  1515' 
crown,  and  jurifdit~tion  of  his  courts,  in  as  ample  a  S-T^*-/ 
manner  as  any  of  his  progenitors  had  done  *.  This  af- 
fair is  not  mentioned  in  the  Journals  ;  but  doctor  Tay- 
lor, who  was  clerk  of  parliament,  and  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation,  hath  added  this  note  :  "  In  this  parliament 
"  and  convocation,  moft  dangerous  contefts*  arofe  be- 
"  tween  the  clergy  and  the  laity  about  ecclefiaftical  im- 
"  munities.  One  Standilh,  a  minoret,  was  the  author 
*«  of  all  thefe  evils  f . 

Queen  Katharine  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  Fe-  .1516*. 
bruary  nth,  A.  D.  1516,  who  was  named  Mary,  and  ^ath and 
will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  fequel  of  this  work  J. 
In  the  fame  month  died  the  queen's  father,  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  extenfive  domi- 
nions by  his  grandfon  Charles,  already  fovereign  of  all 
the  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  to 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which,  with  the  empire 
of  Germany,  came  foon  after  into  his  ppfTeffion. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  and  accelTion  of  Charles  en-  Treaties, 
gaged  the  attention  of  all  the  great  princes  and  ftates  in 
Europe,  and  gave  occafion  to  various  negociations. 
Henry  had  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Charles, 
as  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  January  24th,  A.  D. 
1516,  only  a  few  days  before  his  grandfather's  death; 
and  now  forefeeing  his  future  power  and  greatnefs,  he 
wifhed  to  form  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  him  |J. 
With  this  view,  and  to  gratify  the  refentment  of  his  fa- 
vourite againft  Francis,  he  gave  a  commiflion  to  cardinal 
Wolfey,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  bifhop  of  Durham, 
to  negociate  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  his  grandfon  Charles  king  of  Spain,  a 
league  and  confederacy  in  defence  of  the  church,  and  to 
reftrain  the  unbridled  ambition  of  certain  princes,  mean- 
ing the  king  of  France.  This  holy  league,  of  which  the 
pope  was  declared  the  head,  was  concluded  at  London, 
Odober  29th,  A.  D.  1516  §.  In  this  league  they  were 
afhamed  to  name  the  prince  againft  whom  it  was  form- 
ed ;  and  they  had  good  reafon  to  be  afhamed  ;  for  all  the 
confederates  had  very  lately  made  treaties  of  peace  with 

*  Burnet's  Hid.  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  13 — 17. 

f  Journals-,  p,  57.  £  Stowe,  p.  504. 
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A.D.1516.  Francis,  and  he  had  not  done  any  of  them  the  fmalleft 
'**~^r^~'  injury.     This  was  another  abfurd  tranfaction  into  which 
Henry  was  betrayed  by  the  covetous  and  vindictive  fpirit 
of  his  favourite,  and  it  came  to  nothing. 
Device  of       In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  the  emperor  attempted  to 
the  em-      extort  money  from  Henry  by  a  very  curious  contrivance: 
In  a  confidential  converfation  with  Sir  Robert  Wyng- 
field,  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  at  his  court,  he  pretend- 
ed to  be  tired  of  .his  toils  and  cares  attending  his  high 
oihce — that  he  had  a  prodigious  affection  for  his  matter 
the  king  of  England,  and  was  difpofed  to  refign  the  em- 
pire in  his  favour — that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  might 
affert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,   in  which  he 
would  be  affilted  by  the  pope,   and  all  good  Chriftians. 
The  ambaflador  communicated  this  fine  project  to  his 
mailer,  but  cautioned  him  not  to  depend  too  much  on 
the  emperor's  fincerity.    Though  this  bait  was  admirably 
drefled  to  pleafe  the  predominant  paflions  of  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  the  defign  of  it  was  too  palpable  to 
efcape   detection.      Henry  directed   his  ambaflador   to 
thank  the  emperor  for  his  friendly  intentions,  and  defire 
him  to  keep  them  fecret,  till  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Italy  *. 
1517.  The  cardinal  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  raife  a 

"W  ol ley's    {form  againft  the  king  of  France,  was  conftrained  to  fuf- 
power.  r      1  •  •  '  t>   •         1         .-•/■ 

fer  his  country  to  continue  in  peace.     Being  thus  difen- 

gaged  from  political  intrigues,  he  employed  himfelf  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  various  ofhces.  As  chan- 
cellor he  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  uncommon  talents ; 
and  his  decrees  are  much  applauded,  by  one  of  his  moft 
eminent  fucceflbrs,  for  their  wifdom,  equity,  and  juf- 
tice  f.  He  called  the  collectors  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  to  a  fevere  account,  by  which  he  brought  confi- 
derable  fums  of  money  into  the  treafury.  As  papal 
legate,  he  acted  with  unbounded  authority  ;  erected  no 
fewer  than  four  new  courts,  into  which  he  brought  jer- 
ions  of  all  denominations,  and  pleas  of  all  kinds,  and 
thereby  greatly  diminiihed  the  bufinefs  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  1.  PofTefTed  of  all  this  power,  he  had  not 
the  magnanimity  to  forgive  the  affronts  he  had  received 
when  in  a  humbler  ftation.     He  confined  Sir  Amias 


*  Herbert,  p.  25.     y  f  T.  More,  Lucubration es. 
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Pawlet  feveral  years,  for  having  put  him  in  the  (locks  A.D.  1517. 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  for  railing  a  riot  in  a  country  S-"T~*»' 
fair*. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal   Wolfey  in  all  the  councils  Courted 
of  England  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed,  and  fo  univer-  bY  £reaC 
fally  known,    that  the   greateft    monarchs    courted  his  Prince' 
friendfhip.     The  pope  revoked  the  bull  he  had  granted 
in  favour  of  Lewis  Galliart,    bifhop  elect  of  Tournay ; 
and  by  another,  appointed  Wolfey  adminiftrator  of  that 
fee ;  and  foon  after  made  him  his  general  collector  in 
England  f :  a  very  lucrative  office  to  one  who  had  fo 
much  power.     The  young  king  of  Spain  granted  him  a 
penfion  of  3000  livres  a  year,  calling  him  in  the  grant, 
"  his  mod  dear  and  moft  efpecial  friend  $.'*     It  was  no 
fecret  that  pride  and  avarice  were   his  ruling  pafilons  j 
and  that  money  and   flattery  were  the  moft  effectual 
means  of  gaining  his  favour. 

As  the  king  of  England  at  this  time  held  the  balance 
between  the  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  and  was 
able  to  make  either  fcale  he  pleafed  to  preponderate,  the 
friendfhip  of  his  favourite  was  of  great  importance  to 
both  thefe  monarchs,  and  Wolfey  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to 
fee  them  both  courting  him  with  the  greateft  emulation. 
Francis,  in  order  to  defeat  his  rival,  fent  the  cardinal 
many  valuable  and  curious  prefents,  accompanied  with 
the  moft  flattering  letters,  in  which  he  called  him,  his 
lord,  his  father,  and  his  guardian  ;  aflured  him  that  he 
would  regard  his  advices  as  oracles,  and  amply  reward 
his  fervices  £.  When  he  had  by  thefe  means  gained  the 
favourite,  as  much  as  it  was  poffible  to  gain  one  (o 
felfifh  and  interested,  he  inftrufted  Villeroy,  his  refi- 
dent  at  the  court  of  England,  to  treat  privately  with  him 
about  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  the  dauphin  with  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  only 
child  ;  not  forgetting  to  promife  him  an  indemnification 
for  the  bifhopric. 

When  Wolfey  perceived  that  it  would  be  his  intereft  Wolfey's 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  king  of  France,  he  managed  artful  con- 
his  royal  mafter  with  great  dexterity.     He  prefented  him  duC^ 
with  fome  of  the  moft  curious   things  he  had  received 

*Sto\ve,  p.  504-  f'Rym.  p.  585—588.  J  Ibid  591. 
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'  '5l8,  from  Francis,  to  put  him  into  good  humour.  "With 
'>,s*^)1'^^  "  thefe  things,"  faid  he,  "  hath  the  king  of  France  at- 
"  tempted  to  corrupt  me.  Many  fervants  would  have 
**  concealed  this  from  their  mafters,  but  I  am  refolved 
"  to  deal  openly  with  your  grace  on  all  occafions.  This 
*'  attempt,  however,"  added  he,  "  to  corrupt  the  fer- 
"  vant,-  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  fincere  defire  of 
"  the  friend  (hip  of  the  mafter."  Henry  was  fo  far 
from  being  offended,  that  it  pleafed  his  vanity,  to  think 
he  had  chofen  fo  great  a  minifter,  who  was  fo  much  ad- 
mired and  courted  by  other  princes.  "  The  cardinal,'' 
faid  he,  "  will  govern  both  Francis  and  me  *." 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Francis  appointed  Wil- 
Treaties.    jjam  Gouffier,    lord   of   Bonivet,    admiral   of   France; 
Stephen  Ponchier,  bifhop  of  Paris ;  Sir  Francis  de  Ru- 
pecavarde,  and  Sir  Nicholas  de  Neufville,  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, July  31ft,  A.  D.  15 1 8,  to  treat  with  the  king 
of  England   about  a  perpetual  peace ;  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary ;  the  reftoration  of 
Tournay;    and  a  perfonal  interview  between  the  two 
kings  f.     Thefe    plenipotentiaries  fet  out  with  a  fplen- 
did  train  of  the  gayeft  lords  and  ladies  of  France,  at- 
tended by  no  fewer' than  twelve  hundred  officers,  guards, 
*  and  fervants.     This  expenfive  cumberfome  parade  feems 
to  have  been  defigned   to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Henry 
and  his  favourite.     They  were  introduced  to  the  king  at 
Greenwich,   September    23d,     and    foon  after  entered 
upon  bufinefs  with  Cardinal    Wolfey,    who   had   been 
appointed   by    Henry    his    fole    commiffioner   to   treat 
with  them  %.     Senfible  that  they  could  expect  no  fuccefs 
without  the  cardinal's  favour,  they  began  by  prefenting 
him  with  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  12,000  livres  a  year 
for  life,  as  a  compenfation   for  the  bifhopric  of  Tour- 
nay  §.     It  appears  from   the  ftrain  of  this   grant,  that 
every  thing  had  been  fettled  before  by  Wolfey  and  the 
French  refident,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fign  the    treaties  they  had  prepared. 
Thefe  were   four:   1.  A   treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  kings  and  their  fucceffors.     2.  A 

*  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  xxvii.    Herbert,  p.  30.  flbid. 
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treaty  of  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  A.D.151'3. 
Mary.  3.  A  treaty  for  the  reftitution  of  Touvnay  to  v"*"~' r* —' 
France  for  600,000  crowns.  4.  A  treaty  for  a  perfonal 
interview  of  the  two  kings,  in  fome  neutral  place  be- 
tween Calais  and  Ardres,  before  the  laft  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1519*.  By  thefe  treaties  a  folid  foundation 
feemed  to  be  laid  of  a  cordial  friendfhip  between  the 
two  kings,  an  intimate  union  between  their  families, 
and  a  permanent  peace  between  their  fubje&s.  But  we 
fhall  foon  fee  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  mod 
promifing  appearances,  and  moft  folemn  treaties. 

Every  year  brought  Wolfey  additions  to  his  former  Wolfey  Mr- 
power  and  riches ;  and  Henry  feemed  to  be  determined  creafes  in 
to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  authority,  to  beftow  it  on  his  fa-  P°^'  and 
vourite.  By  one  warrant,  he  gave  him  authority  to  make 
as  many  denizens  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  by  another,  he 
gave  him  power  to  iflue  conges  d'elire,  royal  affents,  re- 
stitutions of  temporalities  to  all  archbifhoprics,  bifhop- 
rjcs,  abbeys,  priories,  and  all  other  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices, in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  without  confulting  the 
king  f .  In  a  word,  by  one  means  or  other,,  he  got  the 
difpofal  of  almoft  all  the  confiderable  benefices  in  Eng- 
land, which  brought  great  fums  of  money  into  his  cof- 
fers. The  pope  gave  him  the  bifhoprics  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  July  28th,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  depri- 
vation of  cardinal  Adrian  for  a  plot  againft  his  holinefs  J. 
His.  penfion  from  the  king  of  prance  hath  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  king  and   court  of  England  fpent  the  beginning      i<iQ. 
of  this  year  in   making  preparations  of  all  kinds  for  the  Wolfey  re- 
approaching  interview  with  the  king  and  court  of  France,  §urate.s  t  ie 
at  which  Henry  propofed  to  outihine  his  brother  mo- 
narch, and  to  make  a  moft  dazzling  difplay  of  his  riches 
and  magnificence.     His  fubjetts  were  inflamed  with  the 
fame  vain  ambition,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  king  and  cardinal ;  and   fome   of  the   nobility  con- 
tracted  debts,    which   greatly  diltreffed    their   families. 
Edward  Stafford,  duke   of  Buckingham,  the  richeft  no- 
bleman in  England,  dropped  fome  expreffions  reflecting. 
on  the  cardinal,  as  the  caufe  of  all  this  ruinous  expence, 
which  were  not  forgotten.     Francis  feems  to  have  known 
the  characters  of  Henry  and   his  favourite,  and  he  paid 
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A-D^ro.  t,hem  both  a  flattering  compliment,  by  appointing  Wol- 
fey  his  commiffioner,  January  ieth,  A.  D.  15 19,  with 
full  powers  to  fettle  with  the  commiffioners  of  the  king 
of  England  the  time,  place,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
fiances  of  the  intended  interview  *.  Wolfey  having  re- 
ceived a  fimilar  commiffion  from  his  own  mafter,  iflued 
a  mandate,  by  which  he  regulated  all  the  motions  of 
thefe  two  mighty  monarchs,  their  queens,  their  courts, 
and  attendants  of  all  kinds,  in  the  moft  authoritative  and 
peremptory  manner  f.  We  can  hardly  blame  this  man 
for  being  proud. 
Charles  of  In  the  mean  time  an  event  happened  which  engaged 
sP^n  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  fufpended  all  other  de- 
'emperor  figns-  The  emperor  Maximilian  died,  January  12th, 
A.  D.  1 5 19,  and  the  two  powerful  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  immediately  declared  themfelves  candidates  for  the 
imperial  crown.  Both  thefe  princes  were  rich  and  power- 
ful, young,  active,  and  ambitious,  and  made  the  moft 
vigorous  efforts  to  gain  the  glittering  prize,  by  lavifhing 
their  money  and  promifes  among  the  electors.  The 
pope  earneftly  defired  to  fee  them  both  difappointed,  and 
the  king  of  England,  or  fome  German  prince,  elected  j 
but  dared  not  openly  to  declare  againft  either  of  them, 
Henry's  ambition  was  roufed,  and  he  fent  Sir  Richard 
Pace  into  Germany,  to  try  what  could  be  done  among 
the  electors  in  his  favour.  But  that  minifter  foon  ac- 
quainted him,  that  the  ground  was  pre-occupied,  and 
wifely  advifed  him  to  conceal  his  ambition  and  fave  his 
money.  The  conferences  of  the  electors  began  in  June9 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  Charles  king  of  Spain  was 
unanimoufly  chofen,  and  immediately  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, by  the  name  of  Charles  V. :  a  name  renowned  in 
the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe  J.  Charles  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  fuccefs  to  the  great  intereft  and  difinte- 
yelled  patriotifm  of  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  to 
whom  the  electors,  it  is  faid,  made  an  offer  of  the  impe- 
rial crown. 
Francis  The  election  of  Charles  was  a  cruel  difappointment  to 

courts  his  rival  Francis,  who  had  flattered  himfelf  with  hopes 
k_cnryan^  Q£  fuccefs  ro  tfie  verv  ]afl-?  j|e  was  greatly  mortified  at 
xjte-i  the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  flill  more  at  the  preference  of  a 

*Rym.p    610.  'f  Ibid.  p.  705. 
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prince  younger  and  lefs  famous  than  himfelf,  in  fo  public  A-^  1S'9- 
a  competition.  He  now  faw  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  '"•"■""V-"*-"' 
neceflity  of  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  the  king  'of  Eng- 
land. With  this  view  he  continued  to  flatter  the  favou- 
rite, and  paid  with  great  punctuality  all  the  fums  of 
money  that  were  due  for  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  and 
on  other  accounts  *.  He  alfodefired  the  favour  of  Henry 
to  ftand  godfather  to  his  fecond  fon,  and  to  give  him  a 
name.  He  complied,  and  gave  him  his  own  name.  In 
a  word,  the  two  kings,  to  exprefs  their  regret  for  the 
delay  of  their  interview,  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian, agreed  not  to  (have  their  beards  till  they  had  feen 
one  another  f .  This  propofal  probably  came  from 
Francis,  who  was  at  infinite  pains  to  keep  Henry  and 
the  cardinal  in  good  humour,  and  Heady  to  their  en- 
gagements. 

Though  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.  had  triumphed      l520< 
in  the  competition  for  the  empire,,  he  was   not  without  The  em- 
his  difquiets.     He  met  with  much  opp'ofition  in  Spain  ;  P.er°r  ar- 
commotions  arofe  in  his  German  dominions,  and  he  was  Enel'nd 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  intended  interview  of  Henry  and 
Francis,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  his  ambaf-  ; 

fador  at  the  court  of  England.  But  the  engagements  to 
this  interview,  he  was  told,  were  too  ftrong  and  too 
public  to  be  violated  ;  that  nothing  hoftile  to  him  was 
intended,  and  that  the  king  would  have  no  objection's  to 
an  interview  with  him  on  a  proper  occafion.  Charles, 
{till  uneafy,  refolved  to  pay  Henry  the  compliment  of  a 
vjfit,  in  his  paflage  from  Spain  into  Germany;  and  he 
took  the  moll  effectual  method  to  fecure  a  favourable  re- 
ception, by  tranfmicting  to  cardinal  Wo  1  fey  a  folenm 
promife,  under  his  own  privy  feal,  dated  at  Canipofteila, 
March  29th,  A.  D.  1520,  that  he  would  engage  the 
pope  to  grant  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Badajox  in  Caftile,  worth  5000  ducats  a-year,  and  a 
penfion  of  2000  ducats  a- year  out  of  the  biihopric  of 
Placentia^.  This  promife  was  punctually  performed  |f. 
The  emperor  failed  from  the  Groyne,  May  20th,  and  ar- 
rived off  Dover,  May  26th.  As  foon  as  this  news  reached 
Henry,  (who  was  then  with  his  court  at  Canterbury,  in 
3us  way  to  France,)  he  fent  the  cardinal  to  receive  him 


*  Rym.  p.  699,   Herbert,  p.  34.  t  IbH. 

%  Rym.  p.  714."  1]  Ibid.  p.  725. 
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A.D.1520.  at  his  landing,  and  conduct  him  to  the  caftle  of  Dover, 
y-T""*-''  where  he  went  to  fee  him  next  morning.  The  emperor, 
it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  difluade  the  king  from  proceed- 
ing to  his  interview  with  Francis,  or  at  lead  to  prevent 
him  from  forming  too  intimate  connections  with  that 
prince.  This  is  probable,  but  cannot  be  certainly  known. 
Charles,  though  he  was  dill  young,  was  already  too  good 
a  politician  to  neglect  the  favourite.  On  the  contrary, 
he  cultivated  his  friendfhip  with  great  attention,  and  no 
little  fuccefs.  It  was  on,  this  occafion,>  as  is  commonly 
believed,  that  the  emperor  promifed  him  his  intereft  for 
obtaining  the  papal  throne,  on  which  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes,  though  the  reigning  pope  was  a  younger  man  than 
himfelf.  After  conferring  fome  time  on  bufinefs  at  Do- 
ver, Henry  conducted  the  emperor  to  Canterbury,  and 
introduced  him  to  queen  Katharine,  his  aunt,  and  to 
Mary  queen  dowager  of  France,  formerly  his  betrothed 
bride,  with  whofe  appearance  he  was  fo  much  ftruck 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  emotions.  Having  fpent 
two  days  in  banqueting  and  diverfions,  the  emperor  went 
to  Sandwich,  May  29th,  and  failed  from  thence 
next  morning,  as  did  the  king,  queen,  and  court  of 
England,  the  day  after  from  Dover,  and  arrived  atCalais*. 
This  vifit  of  the  emperor  appears  to  have  been  very  pleaf- 
ing  to  Henry  and  his  favourite ;  but  it  gave  great  unea- 
finefs  to  the  king  of  France. 
Henryand  Henry  fpent  three  days  at  Calais,  to  finiih  the  prepa- 
his  court  rations  for  the  approaching  interview,  and  fet  out  on  his 
proceed  to  way  tQ  Qu;fneSj  June  4th,  with  his  queen,  the  queen 
dowager  of  France,  and  all  his  court.  The  king,  befide 
all  his  guards  and  fervants,  and  all  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  houfehold,  was  attended  by  one  cardinal, 
one  archbifhop,  feven  bifhops,  two  dukes,  one  marquis, 
eight  earls,  and  eighteen  lords,  with  all  their  numerous 
followers,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen.  The  queen, 
befide  all  the  ladies,  officers,  and  fervants  of  her  houfe- 
hold, was  attended  by  three  bifhops,  one  earl,  three 
lords,  thirty-three  knights,  one  duchefs,  feven  coun- 
tefTes,  fifteen  baroneffes,  nineteen  knights'  wives,  and 
many  gentlewomen,  with  all  their  attendants  -j-.  The 
fuir,  or  rather  court,  of  the  cardinal  was  nearly  as  nume« 


*  Peter  Martyr,  ep.  669.  Hall,  f.  72,  73.  Herbert,  p.  35. 
f  Hall,  f.  ;«•  Rym.  p.  310—713. 
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rous  as  that  of  the  king.     All  the  prelates,  lords,  and  A.D  1520. 
ladies  vied  with  one  another  in  the  richnefs  of  their  dref-  ^•""V"—*' 
fes  and  number  of  their  followers.     In  a  word,  the  court 
of  England  made  a  mod  fplendid  appearance  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  exhibited  a  confpicuous  difplay  of  the  wealth 
of  their  country,  and  the  vanity  of  their  king. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  Guifnes  for  the  Splendor 
reception  of  this  illuftrious  company.  Two  thoufand  ofL^e  En~ 
artificers  of  different  kinds  had  been  employed  feverat  sh"*""1?*: 
months  in  building  a  magnificent  palace  of  wood  near  the 
caftle,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  This 
palace  formed  a  fquare,  furrounding  a  court,  each  fide 
bf  which  was  three  thoufand  and  twenty-eight  feet  ini 
length.  The  walls  and  roof  were  adorned,  on  the  out- 
fide,  with  a  great  number  of  ftatues  of  warriors,  in  the 
aft  of  difcharging  weapons  of  various  kinds.  Over  the 
great  gateway  was  a  colloffal  ftatue  of  a  favage,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  this  infcription  below  it, 
*<  Cut  adh&reo  pr&ejl : — He  to  whom  I  adhere  prevails." 
The  infide  of  the  palace  was  divided  into  (late -rooms  and 
lodging-rooms ;  the  roofs  of  which  were  painted,  the 
walls  hung  with  filks  or  tapeftry,  the  floors  covered  with 
Turkey  carpets,  and  all  richly  furnifhed.  On  one  fide 
of  the  great  gate  was  a  fountain  running  with  white  and 
red  wine  and  hippocras,  with  this  infcription,  "  Make 
"  merry  who  will,"  and  a  ftatue  of  Bacchus  on  the  top. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  was  an  obelifk,  with  a  fta- 
tue of  Cupid  on  the  top,  in  the  attitude  of  difcharging 
arrows  at  thofe  who  entered.  Contiguous  to  this  palace 
were  built  elegant  convenient  lodges  for  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  houfehold  ;  as  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  trea- 
surer, lord  fteward,  the  comptroller,  and  board  of  green, 
cloth ,  and  houfes  for  all  the  offices ;  as  the  ewery,  pan- 
try, cellar,  buttery,  fpicery,  larder,  poultry,  pitcher- 
houfe,  &c.  On  the  plain  around  the  palace  were  pitched 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  tento,  many  of  them  large 
and  magnificent,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  (1  Ik.  All 
the  houfes  in  the  town  of  Guifnes  were  crowded,  and 
feveval  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  were  forced  to  lodge 
in  barns,  and  to  fleep  on  hay  or  ftraw*.  Befide  the 
great  multitude  of  his  own  fubjects  of  all  ranks,  who  ac- 

'>  Ha!!,f.  73,  74- 
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A.D.1520.  companied  the  king  of  England  on  this  occafion,  and  be- 
fide  the  great  number  of  foreign  princes  and  princefles, 
and  nobility  of  both  fexes,  who  frequented  his  court,  and 
were  nobly  entertained,  we  are  told  by  an  hiftorian  who 
was  prefent,  "  That  during  this  triumph}  (which  lafted 
twenty  days,)  much  people  of  Picardy  and  Flanders 
drew  to  Guifnes,  to  fee  the  king  of  England  and  his 
honour,  to  whom  victuals  of  the,  court  were  given  in 
plenty,  and  the  conduit  of  the  gate  ran  wine  always. 
There  were  vagabonds,  plowmen,  labourers,  wag- 
goners, and  beggars,  that  for  drunkennefs  lay  in  routs 
and  heaps ;  fo  great  refort  thither  came,  that  both 
knights  and  ladies,  that  were  come  to  fee  that  noble- 
nefs,  were  faine  to  lye  in  hay  and  draw,  and  held 
them  thereof  highly  pleafed  *'."  If  to  the  above  were 
added  a  defcription  of  the  dreffes  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  ladies,  the  lords,  and  knights,  in  which  nothing  were 
feen  but  filks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  embroidery  and 
jewels,  we  might  form  fome  idea  of  the  immenfe  ex- 
pence  in  which  this  vain  parade  involved  Henry  and. his 
moft  opulent  fubjetls.  .«<  Many  of  the  nobles,"  fays  a 
writer,  who  was  a  fpeclator  of  this  glittering  fcene,  (i  car- 
6i  ried  their  caftles,  woods,  and  farms  on  their  backs  f  ." 
Wclfey  The  king  of  France,    with  his  queen  and  court,    as 

treats  with  numerous  and  at  lead  as  gay  and   fparkling  as  that  of 
the  French  England,   arrived  at  Ardres  in  the  beginning  of  June.. 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings  had  given  autho- 
rity to  regulate  all  the  circumftances  of  their  interview, 
went  from  Guifnes  to  Ardres,  June  7th,  in  all  the  pomp 
his  riches  enabled  and  his  pride  prompted  him  to  exhi- 
bit, which  was  fuch  as  ftruck  the  French  with  altoniih-s 
ment.     Francis,  who  ardently  defired  to  gain  him,   re- 
ceived him  with  the  moft  flattering  marks  of  affection 
and  refpeCt,  J.     He  fpent  two  days  in  negotiating  with 
the  French  minifters  :   but  in  thefe  negociations  no  un- 
common cordiality  appeared  ;  nothing  of  importance  was 
concluded,  and  only  a  few  trifling  articles  were  added  to 
the  former  treaties  |j.     Parade  and  buftle  are  unfriendly 
to  real  bufinefs. 
Firfi  in-         When  Wolfey  publifhed  his  orders  for  regulating  this 
terview.     famous  interview,  they  appeared  to  breathe  a  fpirit  of 


*  Hall,  f.  74.  f  Id.  f.  74.  |Id.f.7: 
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mutual  diffidence;   and  if  the  two  monarchs  had  been  A.D.1520. 
the  bittereft  enemies,  greater  precautions  could  not  have  n-^v^V 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  one  from  taking  the  other  pri- 
foner.     Both  kings  were  to  be  constantly  attended  by 
equal  numbers  of  men  in  all  their  motions;  equal  num- 
bers of  both  nations  were  to  guard  the  roads,  and  fearch 
the  environs,  to  prevent  ambufhes  *.     In  a  word,  every- 
thing had  rather  a  hoftile  than  an  amicable  appearance; 
and,  in  fact,  emulation  and  jealoufy  prevailed  more  on 
both  fides,  than  love  and  friend fhip.    This  mutual  diftruft 
appeared  in  a  Strong  light  on  the  day  of  the  firft  inter- 
view.    Both  kings  drew  up  all  their  followers  in  a  kind 
of  battle  array ;   both  fet  out  the  fame  moment,  at  the 
firing  of  a  cannon,  from  Guifnes,  that  was  anfwered  by 
one  from  Ardres.     When  the  French  had  advanced  a 
little,  an  alarm  arofe  of  fome  danger ;  Francis  alighted., 
and  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpence,  but  being  en- 
couraged by  Monfieur  Morret,    he  remounted  and  pro- 
ceeded.    Soon  after,  a  fimilar  alarm  arofe  among  the 
Englifh  :    the  king  halted ;    but   lord  Shrewsbury  faid, 
*»  Sir,  I  have  feen  the  Frenchmen  ;  they  be  more  in  fear 
**  of  you  and   your  fubjedts  than  your  fubjecis  be  of 
«c  them ;  wherefore,  if  I  were  worthy  to  give  counfe!3 
«'  your  grace  fliould  march  forward." — "  So  we  intend5 
«.*  my  lord,"  faid  the  king.     Then  the  officers  of  arms 
cried,   "  On  afore  f."     At  laft  the  two  kin'gg  met;  em- 
braced on  horfeback,  then  alighted,  embraced  again,  and 
went  arm-in-arm  into  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,   prepared 
for  their  reception.     There  they  converted  familtarlys 
dined  together,  and  then  Teparated  for  that  time  J. 

After  this,  the  king  of  France  vifited  the  queen  of 
England  in.  her  palace  at  Guifnes,  where  he  dined,  and 
fpent  the  day  in  dancing  and  other  amufements,  while 
the  king  of  England  a£ted  the  fame  part  at  Ardres.  But 
all  their  motions  were  (till  regulated  by  the  cumberfome 
etiquette  eftaWifhed  by  the  cardinal.  Francis,  who  ear- 
neftly  defired  to  gain  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
his  brother  monarch,  firft  broke  through'thefe  embarraf-  ■ 
fing  regulations,  He  mounted  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  towards  Guifnes,  attended  only  by  two  gentle- 
men and  a  page.  A  body  of  two  hundred  Engliih,  who 
were  upon  guard  and  knew  him,  were  greatly  furprifed 

*  Rym.  P.  707.  f  Hall,  f.  76.  f  Id   Ibid. 
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A.D.r52o.  at  his  appearance.  "  Surrender  your  arms,"  cried 
Vw"~Y">»*'  Francis,  "  and  conduct  me  to  my  brother."  Henry  was 
ftill  in  bed.  Francis  drew  open  his  curtains,  and  awak- 
ed him.  Nothing  could  equal  his  furprife,  when  he  faw 
the  king  of  France  at  the  fide  of  his  bed.  "  You  have 
*c  gained  a  victory  over  me,"  faid  he,  "  my  dear  bro- 
*«  ther;  I  yield  myfelf  your  prifoner,  and  plight  you  my 
«  faith."  He  then  prefented  a  chain  or  collar  of  great 
value  to  Francis,  intreating  him  to  wear  it  for  his  fake  ; 
and  Francis  taking  a  bracelet  of  ftill  greater-  value  from 
his  own  arm,  tied  it  about  Henry's,  with  the  fame  re- 
queft  *.  From  that  time  the  intercourfe  between  the 
two  kings  and  their  courts  became  more  free  and  con- 
fidential. 
Tilts  and  Both  Henry  and  Francis  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
xnei»t*~&c  martial  ant*  manly  exercifes  of  thofe  times,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  courage  and  fkill  in 
arms,  as  well  as  their  magnificence.  Heralds  had  been 
fent  into  all  parts,  to  proclaim  the  challenge  of  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  as  brothers  in  arms,  with  four- 
teen companions,  at  tilts,  tournaments,  and  barriers  ; 
and  to  invite  all  valorous  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come 
and  accept  the  challenge.  Thefe  moft  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  (which  will  be  more  particularly  defcribed  in  ano- 
ther place)  began  June  nth,  and  ended  June  23d. 
Francis  fpent  the  next  day  at  Guifnes,  with  the  queen 
and  court  of  England  j  and  Henry  at  Ardres,  with  the 
queen  and  court  of  France.  In  their  return,  the  two 
xnonarchs  met,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  familiar  conver- 
fation  and  expreflions  of  mutual  efteem  and  friendlliip  ; 
after  which  they  embraced,  and  took  their  leave  of  one 
another  f .  Thus  ended  this  famous  interview,  com- 
monly called,  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  It  produced  no 
effect  of  importance,  and  contributed  nothing  to  in- 
creafe  the  amity  between  the  two  kings  and  the  two 
nations,  though  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  exhauft  their- 
wealth  J. 

Henry, 
*  Gamier,  Hift.  de  France,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  29S. 
f  Hall,  f.  78—84. 

X  The  following  fac\  related  by  the  marefchal  de  Fleuranges," 
mod  probably  left  an  unfavourable  impreiTion  on  the  mind  of 
Henry:  "  After  the  tournaments  the  French  and  Englifh  wreuW 
"  lers  made  their  appearance,  and  wreftled  before  the  kings  and 
"  the  ladies;  the  EngliiTi  gained  the  prize.  After  this  the  kings 
"  retired  to  a  tent  and  drank  together  ;  and  the  king  of  England 

"  leizing 
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Henry,  with  his  queen  and  court,  returned  to  Calais,  A.D.1520. 
June  25th,  where  the  cardinal  aSSembled  all  the  Engli(hy*^f7^-X 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  thanked  them  for  their  ^Jh'theT 
honourable  attendance  on  the  king,  and  gave  them  leave  emperor. 
to  fend  home  one  half  of  their  followers;  and  at  the 
fame  time  advifed  them  to  live  warily.  An  advice  which 
thefe  haughty  chieftains  took  very  much  amifs  #.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  viSiting  the  emperor  at 
Gravelines,  and  receiving  a  vifit  from  him  at  Calais. 
Accordingly  Henry  fet  out,  July  10th,  with  a  fplendid 
retinue,  and  was  met  by  the  emperor,  and  condu&ed 
into  Gravelines.  Charles  had  given  orders  to  entertain 
all  the  Englifh  in  the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable  man- 
ner, to  efface  any  impreffions  that  might  have  been  made 
upon  them  in  favour  of  the  French  at  the  late  inter- 
view ;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  much  pleafed  with 
their  entertainment.  Henry  returned  next  day  to  Calais, 
accompanied  by  the  emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and 
the  imperial  court.  Henry  had  caufed  a  Stupendous  fa- 
bric of  wood  to  be  erected  for  their  entertainment.  It 
was  of  a  circular  form,  eight  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  cieling  was  painted  with  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  but  the  roof  of  it  was  fo 
much  damaged  by  a  ftorm  of  wind,  that  it  could  not  be 
repaired  in  time.  Three  days  were  fpent  in  a  continual 
round  of  banqueting,  mafking,  balls,  and  other  diver- 
sions f .  But  Charles  was  not  fo  much  captivated  by 
thefe  vain  amufements  as  to  neglecl:  bufinefs.  On  the 
contrary,  he  laboured  with  fo  much  art  and  affiduity  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Wolfey,  and  confequently  of  his 
matter,  that  he  fucceeded  ;  and  their  profeffions  of  in- 
violable friendfhip  to  his  rival  Francis  were  forgotten. 
After  the  departure  of  the  emperor,  Henry^returned  to 
England,  with  his  queen  and  court;  having  Squander- 
ed, in  a  Short  time,  an  incredible  mafs  of  treafure  to  no 
purpofe. 

Edward  Stafford,    duke  of  Buckingham,    lord    high      *5*r. 

conStable  of  England,  the  richeSl  and  moft  powerful  no-  Puckl''g* 
0  r  ham  be- 

•■'  feizing  the  king  of  France  by  the  collar,  faid,  "  Mv  brother, 
"  I  mult  wreOle  with  you  ;"  and  endeavoured  to  trip  up  his  heels: 
V  but  the  king  of  "France,  who  is  a  dexterous  wreftler,  tv\ifted  him 
"  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  with  great  violence.  The 
"  king  of  England  attempted  to  renew  the  combat,  but  was  pre- 
"  verjted."  Memoires  de  Fleuranires,  p.  329. 
*HaH,f.  8j.  fid.  ibid. 
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A.D.1521.  bleman  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time,   was  lineally  de- 
scended from  Anne,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Thonias  of 
Woodftock,  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III. ;   and  being  a 
weak,  vaia,  ambitious  man,  had  formed  very  ahfurd  and 
criminal  projects,  which  he  had  not  prudence  to  con- 
ceal-    He  had  offended  cardinal  Wolfey,  by:  declaiming 
again  ft  him  too  freely,  as,  the  contriver  of  the  late  expen- 
five  interview ;  and  had  made  Charles  Knevil,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  his  projects,  his  enemy,  by  dif- 
milung  him  from  the  ofhee  of  his  fteward.    Knevil,  either 
out  of  refentrnent,  or  for  fear  of  being  involved  in  his 
luin,  discovered  all  he  knew  of  the  duke's  defigns  to  the 
cardinal.     On  this  the  duke  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  April  i6ih;  as  were  alfo  Knevil, 
Sir  Gilbert  Parke,   his  chancellor,  John  le  Court,  his 
confeflbr,  and  one  Hopkins,  a  knavifli  monk,   who  had 
deluded  him  by  pretended  revelations  from  Heaven  that 
he  mould  be  king  of  England.     The  duke  was  brought 
to  his  trial  in  Weftminfter-hall,  May  13th,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  as  lord  high  fteward,  and  eighteen  other 
peers.     It  appeared  from  the  depofitions  of  the  above 
four  witnefles,  Knevil,  Parke,  Le  Court,  and  Hopkins, 
that  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  crown,  and  enter- 
tained hopes  of  obtaining  it  if  the  king  died  without  a 
fon:  that  thefe  hopes  were  founded  on  his  defcent,  his 
great  eftate,  his  noble  connexions,  his  numerous  retain- 
ers, and  chiefly  on  the  predictions  of  the  impoftor  Hop- 
kins :  that,  lo  promote  his  views,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  gain  popularity,  by  railing  at  the  king's  minifters  5 
and  reprobating  every  meafure  of  government,  had  la-_ 
boured  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  retainers,  and  even 
to  corrupt  the  king's  fervants  by  bribes.    Charles  Knevil, 
who  was  a  gentleman,   and  nearly  related  to  the  duke, 
declared,   that  on  the  4th  of  November  he  had  faid  to 
him  at  Eaft-Greenwich,   "  That  when  the  king  had  re- 
«*  proved  him  for  retaining  Sir  William  Bulmer  in  his 
"  fervice,  if  he  had  perceived  that  he  would  be  ferit  to 
s<  the  Tower,  as  he  once  fufpedted,  he  would  have  re- 
"  quelled  an  audience  of  the  king;  and  if  he  had  ob- 
c(  tained  it,  he  would  have  run  him  through  the  body 
"  with  his  dagger,   as  his  father  intended  to  have  done 
"  to  Richard  III.  at  Salifbury,  if  he  had  been  admitted 
"  into 'his  prefence."     He   was  found  guilty  Of  high 
treafon  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  peers,  and  behead- 
4  ed 
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cd  on  Tower-hill,  May  17th  *.  Such  was  his  haughti-  A.D.152T. 
nefs,  that  when  fentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  he  s— " nr^-i/ 
declared  he  would  not  afk  his  life  of  the  king.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  defperate  and  dangerous  man,  who 
had  formed  the  moft  pernicious  fchemes,  and  was  capa- 
ble of  the  moff  criminal  actions;  and  neither  the  king 
nor  the  cardinal  could  be  blamed  for  bringing  him  to  a, 
trial,  and  permitting  the  fentence  againft  him  to  be 
executed. 

By  the  league  of  London,  A.  D.   1518,  between  the  War  be- 
kings  of  France  and  England,  into  which  the  pope,  the  tween  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  his  fon  Charles  king  of  Spain,  a™j  ^ 
were  admitted  as  principals,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  when  king  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  were  attacked  *  the  other  France- 
confederates  fhould  firft  admonifh  the  aggreffor  to  defift, 
which  if  he  did  not  within  one  month,  they  were  to 
declare  themfelves  his  enemies  f .     A  war  was  now  be- 
come unavoidable  between  Charles  and  Francis,  two  of 
thefe  confederates.     They  were  both  young,  powerful, 
and  ambitious ;  they  had  various  claims  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  each  of  them  had  formed  fchemes  which  it 
was  the  intereft  of  the  other  to  obftru£l.     In  a  word, 
they  were  equally  determined  upon  war,  but  neither  of 
them  was  willing  to  appear  the  aggrefTor.    Francis,  how- 
ever, with  a  view  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil  war  in 
Spain,  encouraged  Henry  d'Albret,  the  expelled  king  of 
Navarre,  to  raife  a  body  of  troops  in  France  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom,    which  Charles  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  reftore,    but  refufed.     He  alfo  permitted  the 
earl  of  Fleuranges  to  raife  a  fmall  army,  and  march  to 
the  affiftance  of  his  father  the  prince  of  Sedan,  who  had 
been   injured  by  the  emperor,   and  had  fent  him  a  de- 
fiance.    The  emperor  now  called  upon  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  interpofe,  and  Henry  fent  an  ambaffador  to  ad- 
monifh Francis  to  defifh  from  giving  aid  to  the  emperor's 
enemies,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations   in  the   league  of 
London.     With  this  admonition  Francis  complied,  by 
commanding  Fleuranges  to  diiband   his  army,   that  he 
might  give  Henry  a  pretence  of  joining  with  the  empe- 
ror agairift  him,  to  which  he  fufpe&ed  he  was  inclined. 
But  this  compliance  did  not  prevent  a  war.    Charles  fent 
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A.D.  1521.  a  powerful  army  to  take  vengeance,  as  he  pretended,  oa 
^T~^~  the  prince  of  Sedan,  which  obliged  Francis  to.  arm,  and 
the  war  commenced  without  any  formal  declaration, 
leaving  it  difficult  to  determine  who  had  been  the  aggref- 
for.  The  flames  of  war  were  kindled  alfo  in  Italy  be- 
tween thefe  two  princes,  by  the  duplicity,  or  treachery 
of  the  pope,  who,  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  king  of 
France,  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  for  the  conquefi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  emperor,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  with  great  fecrecy,  Concluded  a  contrary 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  duke* 
dom  of  Milan  from  the  French,  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  war  for  that  purpofe  #. 

When  the  fword  was  thus  drawn,  Henry  offered  his 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  thefe  two  pow- 
erful rivals,  which  was  accepted  with  pleafure  by  the  em- 
peror, and  with  hefitation  and  reluctance  by  Francis* 
Henry  conllituted  his  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  his 
plenipotentiary,  with  the  mod  ample  powers  f.  It  is 
amufmg  to  obferve,  that  though  Henry,  by  the  influence 
of  his  favourite,  was  in  the  intereft  of  the  emperor,  yet 
in  the  cardinal's  commiflion,  the  extraordinary  affection 
he  had  contracted  for  Francis  at  the  late  interview,  is 
exprefled  in  the  flrongefl  terms  that  could  be  invented  X» 
The  negoeiations  were  appointed  to  be  at  Calais. 

Before  Wolfey  fet  out  for  Calais  to  execute  his  impor- 
tant commiflion,  he  received  two  bulls  from  the  pope, 
which  clearly  evince  the  extent  of  his  influence.  His 
dignity  of  legate  a  latere  had  been  continued  to  him  by 
feveral  bulls,  each  granting  it  for  two  years.  In  that 
which  he  received  at  this  time,  the  following  extraordi- 
nary powers  were  given  him — of  making  fifty  counts 
palatine,  fifty  knights,  fifty  chaplains,  and  fifty  nota- 
ries— of  legitimating  baftards,  and  conferring  the  degree 
of  do£tor  in  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ||.  Thefe  fa- 
vours were  granted,  to  fix  him  in  the  intereft  of  the  em- 
peror, and  probably  at  the  defire  of  that  prince.  By 
another  bull,  authority  was  given  him  to  grant  licence  to 
fuch  as  he  thought  proper,  to  read  the  works  of  that 
peftilent  heretic  Martin  Luther,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
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defired  to  read  them  with  a.defign  to  write  againft  them.  A.D.1521. 
This  was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  v,—*-Y~"~-*' 
a  royal  champion  for  the  pope,  againft  the  devil  and  Lu- 
ther,   who  had  formed  a  confederacy  (as  it  was  faid} 
againft  his  holinefs  and  the  church  *. 

This  champion  was  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  who  Henry  ob- 
wrote  a  whole  book  againft  Luther,  with  this  title,  Z)£ta,ns?.. 
Septem  Sacramentis,  contra  Martinum  Lutherum,  Herefi- 
archori)  per  illujirijjirnum  principem  Henricum  VIII.  &c. 
A  copy  of  this  book,  beautifully  written  and  elegantly 
bound,  was  prefenled  by  the  king's  ambaffador  at  Rome 
to  the  pope  in  full  confiftory,  and  was  received  with  the 
moft  flaming  expreffions  of  gratitude  to,  and  admiration 
of,  its  royal  author.  Kis  holinefs,  to  encourage  this 
powerful  champion  in  his  caufe,  who  could  defend  him 
by  his  fword  as  well  as  by  his  pen,  beftowed  upon  him 
and  his  fucceffors  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  by 
a  bull  fubfcribed  by  himfelf  and  twenty-feven  cardinals. 
This  bull  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  pope  to 
the  king,  which  exhibits  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  groff- 
eft  flattery.  After  the  raoljt  extravagant  encomiums  on 
his  wifdom,  learning,  and  eloquence,  the  fervor  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  warmth  of  his  charity — his  gravity,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  meeknefs — the  order,  folidity,  and  ftrength 
of  his  arguments,  his  holinefs  adds,  "  It  is  evident  that 
u  you  have  been  infpired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that 
"  if  thofe  againft  whom  you  have  written  had  been  really 
"  men,  and  not  the  worft  of  devils,  they  muft  have 
"  been  converted  j- .''  Henry  fwallowed  all  this  flattery, 
and  was  exceffively  delighted  with  his  new  title,  which 
he  confidered  as  an  acquifition  of  ineftimable  value. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  landed  at  Calais,  Auguft  2d,  and  was  Congrefs 
received  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  if  he  had  at  Calais. 
been  king  of  England.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France  arrived  at  the  fame  place  about 
the  fame  time,  and  conferences  for  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
gan to  be  held  before  the  cardinal  as  mediator.  The  em- 
peror, who  (fecure  of  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land) did  not  really  defire  peace,  directed  his  ambaifadors 
to  make  demands  which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted, 
and  gave  them  no  power  to  make  any  abatement  of  thefe 
demands.     The  French  plenipotentiaries    were  greatly 

*  Rym.  p.  739—744.  f  Ibid.  p.  755—759- 
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A.D.1521.  provoked  at  this  haughtinefs,  at  which  the  cardinal  alfo 
*w^-j — w'  affected  to  appear  difpleafed,  and  told  them  with  much 
feeming  candour,  that  if  he  had  a  perfonal  conference 
with  the  emperor,  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make 
peace  on  more  moderate  terms  ;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  a  journey  to  Bruges  (where  the  emperor 
then  refided)  for  that  purpofe.  The  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries remonftrated  ftrongly  againft  this,  as  inconfiftent 
with  that  impartiality  which  it  became  a  mediator  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  threatened  to  break  off  the  conferences  and 
retire.  But  Wolfey  told  them  plainly,  that  if  they  de- 
parted from  Calais  before  he  returned  from  Bruges,  he 
'would  declare  them  the  aggreffors  in  the  war,  and  ene- 
mies to  peace  and  to  the  king  of  England.  That  they 
might  not  give  him  a  pretence  for  doing  this,  they  were 
conftrained  to  remain  and  wait  for  his  return-. 
Cardinal  The  cardinal  fet  out  from  Calais,  Augufl  12th,  at- 
tended by  the  imperial  ambaffadors,  and  a  fplendid  train 
of  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  emperor 
met  him  a  mile  out  of  Bruges,  into  which  he  conducted 
him  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  treated  him  with  the  moft 
flattering  marks  of  refpecT:.  He  continued  thirteen  days 
at  the  imperial  court,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
the  emperor  and  his  minifters.  But  the  object  of  thefe 
conferences  was,  not  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France,  but  a  treaty  of  confede- 
racy between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
England,  for  a  war  againft  that  prince.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  that  treaty  were  then  fettled,  which  were  to  be 
reduced  into  form,  and  ratified  within  three  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  kept  a  profound  fecret*. 
As  this  treacherous  fcheme  had  been  formed  before  the 
cardinal  left  England,  he  obtained  a  commiffion  from  the 
king,  July  29th,  giving  him  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  treaties  and  form  confederacies  with  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other  king,  prince, 
or  ftate,  which  the  king  folemnly  bound  himfelf  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  f.  At  a  great  entertainment  which  the 
emperor  gave  the  cardinal  and  his  attendants  a  few  days 
before  their  departure,  one  of  the  imperial  minifters 
ftood  ud  and  made  a  rr.oft  violent  declamation  asainft  the 
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king  of  France,  enumerating  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  A. 0.1521. 
to  the  emperor  *.     No  formal  reply  was  made  to  this  ha-  V*-T"**-/ 
rangue  ;  but  fome  Englifh  knights  cried  out,  "  Sir,  you 
have  faid  well ;  and  as   God  will,  all   mud  be."     This 
feems  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Englifh  for  the  fcene  that  was  foon  to  be  opened. 

The  cardinal  having  finifhed  his  bufinefs  at  Bruges, 
(which  was  very  different  from  his  pretended  errand,) 
returned  to  Calais,  Auguft  27th,  and  refumed  the 
conferences  for  peace,  which  he  well  knew  would  be 
unfuccefsful.  That  fomething,  however,  might  be  done 
at  this  famous  congrefs,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed,  the  cardinal  produced  a  treaty,  prepared  by 
himfelf,  to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  the  belli- 
gerent powers  confented.  By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  1.  That1  no  difturbance  fhould  be  given  to  the 
fifhermen  of  any  nation.  2.  That  no  (hips  of  any  nation 
fhould  be  taken  near  the  coafts,  or  in  the  bays,  ports,  or 
rivers  of  England.  3.  That  fatisfaction  fhall  be  given  for; 
any  Englifh  fhips  that  had  been  taken.  4.  That  couriers 
fhould  be  permitted  to  pafs  unmolefted  between  the  Im- 
perial and  French  courts  and  Calais.  5.  That  when  the 
congrefs  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  it,  with  their  reti- 
nues, fhould  be  permitted  to  return  home  in  fafety  |. 
Wolfey,  in  concert  with  the  emperor,  having  detained 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Calais  as  long  as  he  could, 
the  congrefs  at  laft  broke  up,  after  it  had  continued 
about  three  months  to  very  little  purpofe. 

The  cardinal  landed  at  Dover,  November  27th,  after  Inconveni- 
an  abfence  of  almoft  four  months.  This  long  abfence  enceofthe 
was  attended  with  many  inconveniencies.     As  he  had  Cardinal  s 

3.D16nC6 

carried  the  great  feal  with  him,  all  who  had  any  bufinefs 
with  it  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Calais  ;  and  there  was  no 
nomination  of  meriffs  this  year.  The  king  had  dele- 
gated fo  much  power  to  his  favourite,  that  he  had  left 
little  to  himfelf,  and  that  little  he  could  not  exercife, 
without  confulting  his  abfent  oracle  by  letters,  and  re- 
ceiving his  advices,  or  rather  directions  p  In  his  capa- 
city of  mediator,  the  cardinal  acted  a  part  equally  dif- 
honourable  and  imprudent ;  by  which  he  deftroyed  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
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A.D.  1 52 1.  France,  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  king  of  England 
'S-«T^--/'  tCj  preferve.  He  had  alfo  affronted  his  too  indulgent 
mafter  in  the  moft  public  manner,  by  placing  himfelf  on 
a  level  with  him,  as  joint-guarantee  of  the  above  men- 
tioned treaty,  which  was  dictated  by  himfelf*.  But  not- 
with  {landing  all  this,.  Henry  received  him  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  marks  of  friendship.  So  great  an  afcendant  had  this 
artful  man  gained  over  the  fpirit  of  the  proudeft  prince 
in  the  world. 
1522.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  had  gained  cardinal  Wolfey, 

Death  of  not  only  by  the  great  penfions  he  had  fettled  upon  him, 
jxipeLeo.  ^j-  chiefly  by  the  folemn  promifes  he  had  given  him, 
that  he  would  promote  his  advancement  to  the  papal 
throne,  with  all  his  power,  on  the  firft  vacancy.  That" 
vacancy  happened  fooner  than  either  the  emperor  or 
Wolfey  expected.  Leo  X.  though  only  in  the  prime  of 
life,  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  December 
2d,  A.  D.  1 521.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  event  had 
reached  England,  Henry  difpatched  Doctor  Pace,  an  able 
negociator,  to  Rome,  to  promote  the  election  of  his  fa- 
vourite ;  and  the  cardinal  put  the  emperor  in  mind  of 
his  promifes.  But  before  Doctor  Pace  arrived  at  Rome, 
cardinal  Adrian,  bifhop  of  Tortofa,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  emperor,  was  chofen,  January  9th,  A.  D„ 
1522,  by  one  of  thofe  fineffes  which  have  not  been  un- 
common in  the  conclave  f.  How  far  Cardinal  Wolfey 
was  difpleafed  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  on  this 
occafion,  or  how  far  he  had  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with 
it,  cannot  be  difcovered  ;  but  he  exhibited  no  marks  of 
diffatisfaction  with  that  prince  in  his  public  meafures. 
Theempe-  The  civil  wars  in  Spain  having  rendered  the  emperor's 
ror  arrives  prefence  there  abfolutely  neceffary,  he  refolved  to  vifit 
inEngland.  England  in  his  way  thither,  (till  further  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  Henry,  and  to  footh  the  cardinal  on  his 
late  difappointment,  with  frefh  promifes  and  additional 
penfions.  This  vifit  had  been  even  Stipulated  in  the 
preliminary  treaty  at  Bruges,  in  which  alfo  ainarriage  had 
been  propofed  between  the  emperor  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  the  king  of  England's  only  child  and  heirefs  of 
his  dominions  |.  The  emperor  accordingly  arrived  at 
Dover,  May  26th,  where  he  was  received  by  the  cardi- 
nal, and  conducted  by  eafy  journies,  and  with  great 
pomp,    to  Greenwich,   where  the  court   then  refided. 

*  Ryna.  p.  7S4«  f  Herbert,  p.  45.  J  Id.  p.  44- 
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There  he  was  introduced  to  the  queen  his  aunt,  andto  A.D.  1522. 
his  young  coufin  and  miftrefs,  the  princefs  Mary.  Henry  s~T—,«~/ 
feems  to  have  been  highly  pleafed  with  the  honour  done 
him  by  this  vifit,  and  to  have  exhausted  his  (kill  to  dif- 
play  his  magnificence,  and  entertain  the  emperor  and  his 
courtiers,  with  tiltings,  tournaments,  mafking,  pageants, 
dancings,  and  all  the  (lately  and  very  expenfive  diver- 
fions  of  the  great  in  thofe  times  *. 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hoftilities  had  Ho  ftilities 
already  commenced  between  France  and  England.^  The  Petwe£h 
Englifh  merchants  complained  loudly  that  many  of  their  England. 
(hips  had  been  taken  by  the  French ;  and  in  particular, 
that  a  whole  fleet  loaded  with  wine  had  been  feized  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  merchants  cafl  into  prifon.  The 
Englifh  had  made  reprifals,  and  Henry  commanded  all 
the  French  and  Scotch  in  London  to  be  apprehended  and 
imprifoned.  He  had  alfo  inflruded  Sir  Thomas  Chee- 
uey,  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France,  to  demand 
fatisfacuon  for  ail  the  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  his 
fubjecls,  and  to  propofe  a  truce  between  Francis  and 
the  emperor  for  two  years  5  and  it  he  received  a  refu- 
fal,  to  denounce  war  by  a  herald^  who  had  been.fent  for 
that  purpofe  f .  This  was  the  ft  ate  of  affairs  when  the 
emperor  arrived  in  England. 

On  the  morning  of  June(  5th,  when  Henry  was  arm-  Warde- 
ing  for  a  tournament,  he  received  letters  from  Sir  Tho-  dared 
mas  Cheeney,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  obeyed  his  •j|'ainft 
inflrucliono,  and  that  his  propofals  had  been  rejected  by 
the  king  of  France;  and  that  Clarenceaux,  king  at  arms, 
had  denounced  war  againft  that  prince,  May  21ft,  at 
Lyons,  in  the  following  words:  "  Sir,  I  arn  charged  to 
"  tell  you,  the  king,  my  fovereign  lord,  holdeth  you  for 
"  his  mortal  enemy  this  day  furth,  and  all  your  adhe- 
"  rents."  To  which  the  French  king  had  replied  :  "  I 
i(  looked  for  this  a  great  while  agone ;  for  (5th  the  cardi- 
"  nal  was  at  Bruges  I  looked  for  nothing  elfe.  But  you 
•f  have  done  your  meff.ige  1."  The  king  immediately 
commurf.cated  this  important  intelligence  to  the  em- 
peror; and  after  a  fhort  conference,  they  proceeded  to 
the  tournament. 

This  news   did   not   interrupt   the   diverfions   of   the  Treaties. 
court;   and  on  the  day  after  it  arrived,   June  6th,  the 
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A.D.15M.  emperor  and  the  king  made  their  public  entry  into  Lon- 
don with  prodigious  pomp,  and  were  received  by  the 
citizens  in  their  belt  array,  and  entertained  with  a  great 
variety  of  pageants,  and  a  profufion  of  Latin  verfes  in 
their  praife  *.  The  two  monarchs  fpent  their  time  in 
feafting,  hunting,  and  other  diversions,  at  different 
places,  while  their  minifters  were  employed  in  forming 
the  articles  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Bruges,  and 
others,  info  a  definitive  treaty,  which  was  figned  and 
ratified  by  the  oaths  of  both  princes,  June  19th,  at 
Windfor.  This  treaty  confided  of  twenty-one  articles. 
By  the  flrft  fix  articles,  all  the  conditions  of  the  empe- 
ror's marriage  with  the  princefs  Mary  were  fettled  j 
both  parties  binding  themfelves  not  to  prevent  the  cele- 
bration of  it  under  a  penalty  of  400,000  crowns.  By 
the  other  fifteen  articles,  the  plan  of  their  military  ope- 
rations in  the  war  againft  France  was  fixed.  By  one  of 
thefe  laft  articles  (the  13th)  it  was  ftipulated,  "  That 
"  both  pri  ices  appearing  before  the  cardinal  of  York  as 
*'  judge,  in  what  place  he  fhall  choofe,  fhall  voluntarily 
"  fubmit  to  his  jurifdiclion  as  legate  \  and  confefiing 
«  themfelves  to  be  bound  to  obferve  this  treaty,  fhall  re- 
iS  quire  the  legate  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  excom- 
*'  munication  againft  them,  if  they  violate  the  articles 
"  thereof  f ."  A  remarkable  ftipulation,  which  fets  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  cardinal  at  this  time  in  a 
very  ftrong  light.  At  the  fame  time  the  emperor  figned 
an  obligation,  called  the  indemnity  ;  by  which  he  bound 
himfelf  "  to  fave  king  Henry  harmlefs  for  all  the  funis 
"  of  money  and  penfions  which  were  or  fhould  be  due 
««  to  king  Henry  from  Francis,  (upon  former  agree? 
««  ments  betwixt  them,)  and  now  were  or  fhould  be 
"  with-held  by  the  faid  Francis,  upon  denunciation  of 
"  war  againft  him  %?■ 
Charlc  V.  The  emperor  took  care  to  indemnify  the  cardinal  for 
courts  the  any  lofs  he  might  fuftain  by  the  war  between  France 
Cardinal,  arcj  Eng]and}  cf  which  he  had  been  the  author,  by 
granting  him  an  additional  penfion  of  9000  crowns  of 
gold  of  the  fun,  yearly,  during  his  life,  at  London,  June 
8th  || .  Befides  this,  he  renewed  and  redoubled  his  af- 
furances  of  promoting  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne 
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on  the  next  vacancy,  which  from  the  age  and  infirmities  A.D.1522. 
of  pope  Adrian,  could  not  be  very  diftant.  Charles  was  '>- — r^*^ 
too  wife  to  neglect,  the  other  Englifh  mjraifters,  particu- 
larly the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
whom  he  appointed  admiral  of  all  his  fleets  by  a  com- 
milTion  dated  at  London,  June  8th  *.  This  was  a  very 
flattering  compliment,  not  only  to  the  king  and  the  earl, 
but  even  to  the  whole  nation.  On  Corpus  Chrifti-day 
the  emperor  was  inilallsd  as  knight  of  the  garter  at 
Windfor ;  after  which  both  princes  took  the  facrament, 
and  fwore  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  treaties  f. 

When  Charles  V.  had  fpent  about  fix  weeks  in  Eng-  _  Maritime 
land,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  king,  his  favourite, 'expedi- 
and  his  minifters,  he  failed  from  Southampton,  July  non- 
6th,  with  all  his  fleer,  for  Spain  %,  ihe  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord  high  admiral  of  Spain  and  England,  failed  from 
the  fame  port  about  ten  days  before,  with  an  English 
fleet  of  thirty  fhips,  to  icour  the  channel,  and  fecure  a 
free  paffage  to  the  emperor.  Having  performed  that 
fervice,  he  landed  with  (even  thoufand  men,  July  lit, 
took,  plundered,  and  burned  the  rich  commercial  town 
pf  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  and  returned  to  his  fhips  the 
fame  evening.  After  this  he  made  feveral  defceuts  upon 
the  coafts,  collected  much  booty,  burned  many  towns. 
and  villages,  brought  his  fleet  back  to  England  loaded 
with  plunder,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  the  king,  July 
2lft  j|.  He  was  mod  gracioufly  received,  as  he  well  de-| 
ierved,  and  appointed  to  command  an  army  which  'was 
then  railing  for  the  invafion  of  Picardy. 

The  national  animofity  of  the  Engliilt  againfc  France  Loan  and 
was  now  roufed,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  a  vigorous  b^evo- 
attack  of  that  kingdom  bur  money,  which  is  juuly  call- 
ed the  finews  of  war.  Befides  his  habitual  extravagance, 
Henry  had  lately  fquandered  prodigious  fums  on  his  in- 
terview with  the  king,  and  his  entertainment  of  the  em- 
peror-, and  his  treafury  was  ajmqfl;  empty.  He  and  his 
favourite  were  iliil  unwilling  to  call  a'  parliament,  (the 
only  conftitutional  method  of  fuppiying  the  wants  of  a 
king  of  England.}  but  had  recourie  to  other  expedients, 
which  have  been  always  unpopular,  and  leldorri  effectual. 
The  king  demanded  a  loan  of  20,000/.  from  rhe  city  of 
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A.D.  1522.  London  ;  which,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  obtained,  upon 
granting  an  obligation,  figned  by  himfelf  and  the  car- 
dinal, for  the  repayment.  Loans  were  alfo  demanded 
from  other  cities  and  towns,  and  even  from  many  opu- 
lent individuals,  in  proportion  to  what  it  was  believed 
they  could  afford  to  lend  *.  About  two  months  after 
this  loan,  the  king  hTued  commiffions  to  take  a  furvey 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  William  the  Conqueror,  with  a  view  to  demand 
of  the  laity  the  tenth  of  their  moveable  goods  and  rents, 
and  of  the  clergy  (over  whom  the  cardinal's  power  was 
abfolute)  a  fourth,  as  a  voluntary  aid  or  benevolence. 
But  this  dangerous  illegal  demand  met  with  fo  much  op- 
pofition,  particularly  in  London,  that  the  cardinal,  with 
all  his  power  and  pride,  found  it  neceffafy  to  depart 
from  the  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  and  to  content  himfelf 
with  what  he  could  obtain  by  the  milder  arts  of  influence 
and  perfuafion  j. 
Invafion  "^Y  thefe  methods  confiderable  fums  were  collected, 
of"  France,  and  two  armies  were  raifed  ;  one  in  the  north,  under 
the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  againft  the  Scots  ;  the  other  in 
the  fouth,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  againft  the  French. 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  with  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand 
men,  landed  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of  Auguft ;  and 
being  foon  after  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanifh  and  Ger- 
man ti'oops,  entered  Picardy,  defolated  the  whole  coun- 
try and  defencelefs  towns,  by  burning  the  houfes-of  the 
peafants  and  the  caftles  of  the  noblefle,  and  deftroying 
every  thing  they  could  not  carry  away.  The  only  mili- 
tary operation  in  which  they  engaged  was  the  fiege  of 
,  Hefdan,  which  they  were  obliged  to  raife  for  want  of 
heavy  artillery.  After  this,  the  earl  difmiffed  the  Spa- 
nifh and  German  troops,  and  conducted  his  own  army 
back  to  Calais  with  a  very  great  booty  ±.  The  earl, 
having  put  ftrong  garrifons  into  all  the  towns  on  the 
maiches,  returned  to  England  with  the  reft  of  his  army, 
and  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  the  king  and  car- 
dinal. 
Surreylord  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk  being  far  advanced  in  life, 
treasurer,   reiigned  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  which  he  had 
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long  held  in  the  late  and  prefent  reign,  into  the  king's  A.D.  152*. 
hands  ;  who  immediately  bellowed  it  upon  his  valiant  v^-^j-^-' 
fon,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
and  Spain,  and  general  of  the  army ;  the  only  Englifli 
fubjecl:  who  was,  at  the  fame  time,  entrufted  with  the 
cufitody  of  the  treafures,  and  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom  by  fea  and  land  *. 

The  cardinal  ftill  continued  in  high  favour,  and  re-  1523.  • 
ceived  frequent  additions  of  power  and  riches.  On  the  f*?v£-ur 
application  of  the  king,  the  pope  granted  him  the  rich 
bifhopric  of  Durham  in  ccmmendam ;  and  Henry  reftored 
the  temporalities,  April  30th,  and  about  the  fame  time 
gave  him  the  wardfhip  of  Edward  earl  of  Derby  f.  His 
revenues  at  this  time  could  not  be  much  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  king,  and  were  certainly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  fe- 
veral  other  kings.  , 

The  money  raifed  by  the  late  loan  and  benevolence  Parlia- 
was  far  from  being  fufficient  to  fupport  the  war  againll  ment- 
France  and  Scotland,  into  which  the  cardinal  had  wanton** 
]y  plunged  his  country,  to  promote  his  own  ambitious 
views.  He  was  conilrained,  therefore,  to  advife  the  king 
to  call  a  parliament,  which  met  at  the  Blackrfriars,  Lon- 
don, April  1  5th.  Doftor  Tunftal,  bifhop  of  London,  iu- 
ftead  of  the  cardinal,  opened  the  parliament  with  a 
fpeech;  in  which  he  praifed  the  king  (who  was  prefent) 
in  the  mod  flattering  ftrain's,  for  his  great  learning,  wif- 
dom,  juftice,  and  love  of  his  fubjec"ls.  He  told  the  two 
houfes,  that  they  were  called  to  reform  the  imperfec- 
tions  of  the  common  law,  to  correct  erroneous  judg- 
ments, and  to  make  good  ftatutes  •,  but  faid  not  one 
word  of  a  fupply,  which  was  the  real  and  only  reafon 
of  their  being  called  %.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  in  his  fpeech  to 
the  king  was  no  lefs  lavifh  of  his  flattery  than  the  bifhop 
had  been  ||. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  demand  of  a  fupply  was  in-  SubGdy. 
troduced,  and  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.     The  car- 
dinal propoied   to  make  the  demand  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  perfon,   which  occafioned  a  debate  in  that 
houfe,  whether  he  fhould  be  admitted  or  not,  and  in 
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A.D.i 533.  what  manner.  At  length,  the  fpeaker  perfuaded  the 
houfe  "  to  receive  him  with  all  his  pompe,  with  his 
"  maces,  his  piliars,  his  poll-axes,  his  crofs,  his  hatt, 
"  and  the  great  feal  too  *."  He  entered  accordingly,  in 
great  date,  attended  by  a  train  of  prelates  and  noble- 
men ;  and,  in  a  long  harangue,  declaimed  vehemently 
againft  the  king  of  France,  for  his  ambition,  his  breach 
of  oaths  and  treaties,  by  making  war  on  the  king's 
deareft  nephew  the  emperor,  and  by  fending  the  duke  of 
Albany  into  Scotland  to  excite  the  Scots  to  invade  Eng- 
land, &c.  which  had  compelled  the  king  to  declare  war 
againft  him :  that  the  expences  of  this  war  had  bctn  cal- 
culated, and  amounted  to  800,000'/.  which  he  defired 
them  to  raife,  by  granting  the  king  a  fifth  of  all  rents 
and  moveables,  to  be  paid  in  four  years.  When  the 
cardinal  had  finilhed  the  harangue,  a  profound  iilence 
enfued,  which  offended  him  not  a  little.  The  fpeaker 
then  falling  on  his  knees,  excufed  the  filence  of  the 
houfe,  by  faying, 'that  they  were  abafhed  at  the  fight 
of  fo  noble  a  perfonage,  which  was  enough  to  amaze 
the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  men  of  the  realm,  As  for 
himfelf,  except  all  the  members  prefent  could  put  their 
tb.ougb.ts  into  his  head,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  grace 
an  anfwer  in  fo  weighty  a  matter  f.  The  cardinal  then 
retired  very  much  difpleafed  with  the  houfe,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  fpeaker.  After  his  departure  a  warm 
debate  took  place.  Some  of  the  members  affirmed,  that 
there  was  not  above  800,000/.  of  cafh  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  if  all  the  money  were  in  the  king's  hands,  no  trade 
could  be  carried  on  but  by  barter.  The  courtiers  ad- 
vanced many  plaufible  arguments  to  induce  the  houfe  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  but  could  not  carry  their  point 
at  that  time.  The  king  was  enraged  at  this  oppofition, 
and  threatened,  it  is  faid,  fome  of  the  leading  members 
with  death,  if  they  did  not  pafs  his  bill  J.  The  cardi-  ' 
nal,  anxious  about  the  iffue  of  this  affair,  went  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  a  fecond  time,  to  reafon,  as  he  faid, 
with  thofe  who  oppofed  the  king's  demands.  The  fpeaker 
told  him,  that  they  would  hear  his  grace  with  great  hu- 
mility; but,  by  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  they  could  rea? 
fon  only  among  themfelves.     The  cardinal  then  made  a 
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fpeech,    to  prove  that  the   kingdom   was  fo  rich  and  A.D.  1523. 

flouriihing,  that  the  demanded  fubfidy  might  beraifed  with  v*-t~-*~' 

eafe,    and  then  retired  *".     This  fpeech  rather  irritated 

than  convinced  the  oppofing  members.      After  long  and 

■warm  debates,  the  fpeaker,   by  the  moil  earned  intrea- 

ties,  prevailed  on  the  houfe  to  pafs  the  bill,   with  fome 

flight  amendments.     The  king  and   his  favourite  were 

fo  much  difgufted  by  the  oppofition  they  had  met  with 

on  this  occafion,  that  no  parliament  was  called  for  feven 

years. 

The  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  above  fubfidy ; 
becaufe  they  had  alreadv  afleiTed  themfelves  in  convcca-  Grant  of 
tion  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The  clergy  of  the  province  the Clergy, 
of  York  (who  were  under  the  abfolute  fway  of  the  cardi- 
nal) granted  the  king  one  half-year  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
revenues  in  that  province,  to  be  paid  in  five  years  f.  The 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convocation 
held  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament, 
made  a  fimilar  grant.  One  reafon  they  give  for  their 
liberality  is,  their  gratitude  to  the  king,  for  his  moil 
learned  and  never  enough  to  be  praifed  book,  which  had 
quite  cruftied  the  Lutheran  herefy  p  In  this  the  good 
men  were  not  a  little  miftaken. 

France  was  at  this  time  in  a  rnoft  dangerous  fituation  ; 
threatened  with  great  calamities,  if  not  with  total  ruin.  Ststeof 
The  confederacy  formed  againft  it,  by  the  pope,  the  em-  Francs* 
peror,  the  king  of  England,  the  Venetians,  and  all  the 
other  ftates  and  princes  of  Italy,  feemed  more  than  fuffU 
cient  to  overwhelm  it,  when  it  was  without  a  fingle  ally, 
but  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  was.  a  minor,  and  poflef- 
fed  little  authority  over  his  turbulent  nobles.  The  in- 
ternal ftate  of  the  kingdom  was  (till  more  threatening 
than  all  its  foreign  enemies.  Francis,  by  his  expenfive 
pleafures,  his  profufe  donations  to  his  favourites,  with 
his  wars  in  Italy  and  at  home,  had  exhaufted  all  histrea- 
fures,  and  involved  himfelf  in  great  debts.  The  troops 
being  ill  paid  and  under  little  difcipline,  in  felted  the 
highways,  plundered  the  unhappy  peafants,  and  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  diltrefs  and  difccntent.  The 
court  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a  (ccnc  of  riot,  and  of  the 
mod:  violent  factions  ;  while  a  fecret  and  molt  dangerous 
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A.D.  1523.  confpiracy  was  formed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  be- 
—  ~'—  -  tray  the  king  and  kingdom  to  their  foreign  enemies.    Of 
this  confpiracy  Francis  entertained  fome  fufpicions,  but 
was  ignorant  of  its  extent  and  maturity*". 

In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs,  Francis  was  fo  far  from 
j  .  being  intimidated,  that  he  was  eagerly  engaged  in  pre- 
dity  of  paring  for  an  expedition  into  Italy,  for  the  recovery 
Francis,  of  his  dominions  in  that  country.  "  All  the  world," 
faid  he,  <c  have  confpired  againft  me,  but  I  fear  them 
"  not.  The  emperor  hath  no  money  ;  the  Englifh  can- 
"  not  penetrate  far  into  my  kingdom  ;  the  militia  of  the 
*e  Low  Countries  can  do  me  'little  harm,  I  will  march 
li  into  Italy,  fubdue  my  enemies  there,  and  return  foon 
"  enough  to  recover  what  I  may  have  loft  in  France  -J-." 
He  marched  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army  5 
having  appointed  his  mother,  Louife  of  Savoy,  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  abience.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
Lyons,  the  reports  of  the  confpiracy  became  fo  alarmings 
that  he  halted,  and  fent  forward  the  greateft  part  of  his 
troops,  under  his  favourite  Bonivet,  admiral  of  France, 
into  Italy.  Soon  after  this,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
a  full  difcovery  of  the  following  plot  was  made  by  two. 
gentlemen,  to  whom  if  had  been  communicated  under 
an  oath  of  fecrecy. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  the  blood,  great 
Revolt  of  chamberlain  and  conftable  of  France,  was  the  richeft 
the  duke  of  anci  rnoft -powerful  fubjecl:  in  that  kingdom.  He  was 
brave,  generous,  and  popular,  but  fo  haughty  and  vin- 
dictive, that  he  was  commonly  called  Charles  the  Impa- 
tient. Louife  of  Savoy,  the  king's  mother,  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  his  perfou,  got  hints  conveyed  to 
him,  that  his  addreffes  to  her  would  not  be  difagreeable. 
He  rejected  the  propofal  with  difdain,  accompanied  with 
fome  fevere  farcafms  on  her  gallantries.  Enraged  at  this, 
{he  irritated  the  king  againft  the  conftable.  Whatever 
he  afked,  however  juft,  was  refufed.  He  was  treated 
in  general  with  fuch  neglect,  or  rather  contempt,  that 
he  feldom  appeared  at  court,  and  became  violently  dif-  - 
contented.  At  laft  a  procefs  was  commenced  againft 
-him  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  the  king  and  his  mo- 
ther, which  threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of  many  great 

*  Gamier,  Hift.  Fr^n.  arm.  1523.  torn,  xxiii.  xxiv. 
■^  Ibid.  torn,  xxiii.  p.  482. 
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eftates  and  almofl  total  ruin.  On  this  his  refentment  be-  A.D.js^s- 
came  ungovernable,  and  he  determined  to  be  revenged. 
He  found  means  to  communicate  his  refolution  to  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  and  concluded  a  fecret 
treaty  with  thefe  two  princes,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  deftruction  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  the 
difmemberment  of  the  French  monarchy.  By  this  treaty 
the  conftable  was  to  marry  Eleanor,  queen  dowager  of 
Portugal,  the  emperor's  filter ;  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  England  were  to  invade  France  from  the  fouth 
and  north  with  two  powerful  armies,  and  by  an  army  of 
mercenaries  in  another  quarter,  while  Bourbon  raifed  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  When, 
the  conqueft  was  completed,  Provence  and  Dauphine, 
with  fome  contiguous  territories,  were  to  be  erected  into 
a  kingdom  for  Bourbon,  and  the  other  provinces  divided 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England.  A  cruel 
confpiracy !  (for'it  deferves  no  better  name;)  which  re- 
flects as  little  honour  on  the  two  monarchs  as  on  Bour- 
bon, who  was  hurried  on  by  too  violent  a  refentment  of 
real  injuries.  If  this  plot  had  not  been  difcovered  before 
Francis  had  palled  the  Alps  with  his  army,  (when  it  was 
to  be  put  in  execution,)  the  confequences  might  have 
been  very  fatal  to  France.  Bourbon  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  and  joined  the  imperial  ar- 
my in  Italy.  Francis  refolved  to  remain  at  home,  to 
guard  againft  the  approaching  invafion  *. 

Thefe  invafions  foon  took  place,  as  Henry  and  the  em-  Military 
peror  had  their  forces  in  readinefs  to  have  co-operated  °PeraU~ 
with  Bourbon  on  his  rebellion.  The  duke  of  Suffolk, 
commander  of  the  Englifh  army,  landed  at  Calais, 
Auguft  24th,  and  with  the  troops  he  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  thofe  he  collected  from  thegarrifons  of  Calais, 
Hams,  and  Guifnes,  formed  an  army  of  about  13,000 
men.  He  marched,  September  19th,  and  the  day  after 
joined  the  imperial  forces,  and  with  them  invaded  Pi- 
cirdy.  Meeting  with  no  army  to  oppofe  them  in  the 
field,  they  ravaged  the  open  country,  took  and  plunder- 
ed feveral  towns,  palled  the  rivers  Soame  and  Oyfe,  and 
advanced  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  f.     But  though 

*  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  t,  &c.    Mrni,  dp  Bel  lay,  p.  64,  &c. 
Pafquier,  p.  43c.    Rym.  p.  794,  755.  'J'  Hall,  f,  114,  &c. 
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A. D.  1523.  the  combined  armies  met  with  no  enemy  able  to  give 
S***"-Y"~",*-/  them  battle,  they  had  fevera!  difficulties  to  encounter. 
The  duke  de  Trerneuile,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts, 
hovered  continually  near  them  with  a  great  body  of  ca- 
valry ;  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys, 
and  harafled  them  by  frequent  fkirmifhes.  The  ieafon  was 
uncommonly  rainy,  and  the  roads  almoft  impracticable. 
The  troops  became  fickly,  discontented,  and  earned  in 
their  defire  toreturnhome.  With  this  defire  the  comman- 
ders complied  ;  the  two  armies  feparated  on  their  march, 
and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  arrived  at  Calais  in  December, 
with  the  Englifh  forces,  very  much  diminished  in  their 
numbers,  without  retaining  poffeflion  of  one  place  in  the 
enemy's  country.  Henry  was  fo  much  enraged  at  feeing 
all  his  fanguine  hopes  of  conqueft  blafted,  that  the  duke 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  at  Calais  till  his  anger 
abated.  The  emperor  was  equally  unfuccefsful  on  his 
fide  ;  and  France,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign was  threatened  with  total  ruin,  at  the  end  of  it 
had  not  loft  a  fingle  town,  or  one  foot  of  territory. 
p  Henry  and  his  favourite  met  with  another  difappoint- 

efetted.  merit  at  this  time.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  died-,  September 
14th.  As  this  event  had  been  expected  from  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  Adrian,  proper  inflections  had  been  given 
to  the  king's  ambaffadors  at  Rome  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  cardinal  Wolfey.  The  firft  difpatches  he  received 
from  the  ambaffadors  gave  him  great  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
In  a  letter  he  fent  to  the  king  with  thefe  difpatches,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  he  fays,  u  In  what  train  the  matters  there 
"  were,  at -that  time,  for  election  of  the  future  pope, 
«c  your  highnefs  ihall  perceive  by  the  letters  of  your  ora- 
*'  tors,  which  I  fend  at  this  time,  whereby  it  appeareth, 
«'  that  mine  abfence  from  thence  (hall  be  the  only  obfta- 
«<  cle  (if  any  be)  of  the  election  of  me  to  that  dignity*." 
By  another  letter  to  the  king,  October  iff,  he  tells  him,  that 
he  had  prepared  inltructions  for  the  ambaffadors,  which 
he  defired  his  highnefs  to  figu  ;  and  adds,  "  To  the  intent 
«v  alfo,  that  the  emperor  may  the  more  effectually  and 
"  fpeedily  concurre  with  your  highnefs  for  the  further- 
<*  ance  hereof,  I  have  devifed  a  familiar  letter  in  the 
*c  name  of  your  grace,  to  be  directed  unto  his  majefty ; 
*'  which  if  it  may  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  take  the  payne 

*  Burnet,  Hift.  Reform.   .Records,  No.  VII. 
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*«  for  to  write  with  your  own  hand,  putting  thereunto  A. 0.1525 
«  your  fecret  fign  and  mark,  being  between  your  grace         r'~  — 1 
"  and  the  faid  emperor,  fhall   undoubtedly  do  lingular 
"  benefit  and  furtherance  to  your  gracious  intent  and 
"  virtuous  purpofe  in  that  behalf  *." 

All  this  was  done,  and  neither  money  nor  promifes 
were  fpared  ;  but  in  vain.  Cardinal  Julio  de  Medici 
was  chofen  pope,  November  19th,  and  took  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  Thus  was  cardinal  Wolfey  again  difap- 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  afcending  the  papal  throne.  He 
bore  his  difappointment  with  great  compofure  •,  and 
whatever  refentment  he  entertained  againft  the  emperor, 
who  had  not  performed  his  promifes,  he,  like  a  prudent 
politician,  concealed  it  till  he  could  difcover  it  with  ef- 
fect. In  his  letter  to  the  king,  December  6th,  with  the 
news  of  the  election,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  afcribes  his  own  difappointment  to  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome,  and  exprefTes  his  fatisfa£tion  with 
the  choice  that  had  been  made  in  very  flrong  terms. 
"  As  for  my  part,"  fays  he,  <(  I  take  God  to  witnefs  I 
<s  am  more  joyous  thereof,  than  if  it  had  fortuned  on 
"  my  perfon  f."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cardinal 
diffembled  a  little  on  this  occafion,  and  that  he  was  not 
quite  fo  well  pleafed  as  he  pretended. 

The  two  la-te  invafions  of  Picardy  had  been  fo  expen-  1524. 
five  and  unfuccefsful,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  was  at-  Military 
tempted  this  year,  and  the  whole  campaign  in  thofe  ons^'" 
parts  exhibited  only  a  few  fkirmifhes  between  the  gar- 
rifons  in  the  English  pale  and  thofe  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  fi  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Henry  had 
fome  other  reafons  for  this  inaction,  befide  the  expenceand 
ill-fuccefs  of  the  two  former  invafions  5  butthefe  reafons 
cannot  be  difcovered  with  certainty.  The  military  ope- 
rations in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France  were  more  im- 
portant. The  Spanifh  army,  commanded  by  the  con- 
itable  of  Caflile,  inverted  Fontarabia  about  the  middle 
of  January.  This  feemed  to  be  a  rafh,  or  rather  defpe- 
rate,  undertaking.  The  place  was  flrong,  furnifned  with 
a  fulHcient  garrifoh,  and  abundance,  of  ammunition  and 
provifionsj  but  the  garrifon  was  ill-chofen.1  Don  Pedro, 
hereditary  marihal  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
flrong  body  of  his  countrymen,   who  with  him  had  fol- 

*   B'imet,  H'iQ.  Reform.    Records,  No.  VIII. 
t  Ibid.  No.  X.  X  Hall. 
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A.D.  1523.  lowed  the  fortunes  of  their  exiled  fovereign,  of  whofe 
reftoration  there  was  now  little  or  no  hope?.  The  con- 
ftabie  of  Caftile,  uncle  to  Don  Pedro,  got  fuch  tempt- 
ing offers  conveyed  to  him  and  his  followers,  that  they 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  refift.  A  treaty  was  privately 
concluded,  by  which  Don  Pedro  and  all  his  troops  were 
to  be  reftored  to  all  their  honours  and  eftates  in  Navarre, 
on  the  furrendef  of  the  place  ;  and  they  perfuaded,  or 
rather  compelled,  Frauget,  the  governor^  to  capitulate 
about  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  fortifications 
were  intire,  and  the  garrifon  in  want  of  nothing. 
Francis  was  enraged  at  the  fhameful  furrender  of  this 
important  place  •,  and  as  Don  Pedro  was  out  of  his 
reach,  all  his  vengeance  fell  upon  Frauget,  who  was  pro- 
claimed a  coward,  and  declared  infamous  and  ignoble  *. 

continued-  The  duke  of  Bourbon  having  contributed  greatly  in 
the  laft  campaign  to  the  expulfion  of  the  French  under 
admiral  Bonivet  out  of  Italy,  propofed  to  invade  Pro- 
vence this  year,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  many  of  his 
own  friends  and  thofe  of  his  family,  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  an  army.  This  propofal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor  and  king  of  England,  who  en- 
gaged to  advance  109,000  crowns,  for  the  firft  month's 
pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  duke's  army,  and  to  invade  Pi- 
cardy  in  July  ;  and  the  emperor  engaged  to  fupport  and 
pay  the  duke's  army  during  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  and 
to  invade  Languedoc  at  the  fame  time  f.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  entered  Provence  with  his  army,  July  2d,  and 
met  with  little  or  no  oppofition.  His  fcheme  was,  to 
march  into  thofe  parts  where  his  own  eftates  lay,  and 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  vaffals  ;  but  the 
emperor  commanded  him  to  befiege  Marfeilles.  He  in- 
verted that  place,  Auguft  19-,  but  he  met  with  a  more 
vigorous  refiftance  than  he  expected.  The  garrifon, 
which  confifted  of  three  thoufand  two  hundred  men,  be- 
ing joined  by  nine  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  up  arms,  made  a  brave  defence.  Neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  king  of  England  invaded  France,  which 
permitted  Francis  to  collect  all  his  forces  for  the  relief 
"of  Marfeilles;  and  he  marched  from  Avignon  towards 
that  place,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  which 
obliged  Bourbon  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  with  great 

*  Gamier,  torn,  xxiv,  p.  54.  f  Ryrr.p.  794,  795. 
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precipitation  into  Italy  f.  The  inaction  of  the  emperor  AD.  1524. 
during  this  campaign  may  be  accounted  for  from  his v— ^r~^-/ 
want  of  money  to  fupport  another  army.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  Henry's  neglecting  to  invade  Pi- 
oardy,  according  to  his  engagement.  It  appears  from  a 
proclamation  preferved  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  that 
he  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  doing  this  when  the 
feafon  was  too  far  advanced.  That  proclamation  was 
dated,  September  ioth,  commanding  thofe  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  fent  to  be  in  readinefs, 
with  their  followers,  for  an  expedition  into  France,  but 
not  to  march  till  they  received  a  fecond  command  j. 
That  command  they  never  received,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced feafon,  and  perhaps  to  fome  other  reafons,  which 
h  was  not  thought  proper  to  publifh. 

If  Francis  could  have  been  contented  with  the  honour 
of  having  defended  his  dominions  againft  all  his  enemies, 
he  would  have  preferved  himfelf  and  his  fubjecls  from 
many  calamities.  But  finding  himfelf  at  the  "head  of  a 
gallant  army,  he  could  not  refill  the  inclination  of  march- 
ing into  Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan on  which  he  had  fet  his  heart.  Having  appointed 
his  mother  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  fet  out  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  proceeded  with  fo  mlich  dili- 
gence, that  a  detachment  of  his  troops  entered  Milan  at 
one  gate,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
entered  at  another.  The  duke  having  reinforced  the 
garrifon  of  the  caftle,  retired  with  the  (battered  re- 
mains of  his  army  to  Lodi.  If  Francis  had  purfued* 
them,  (as  his  molt,  experienced  generals  advifed  him,) 
they  m'uft  either  have  furrendered,  or  evacuated  the 
country  ;  and  he  would  have  obtained  pofieflion  of  the 
Milanefe  almoft  without  bloodfhed.  But  his  favourite 
Bonivet,  who  had  more  influence  with  him  than  all  his 
other  generals^  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  advifed 
the  fiege  of  Pavia,  which  was  formed  in  November,  and 
pufhed  with  great  vigour.  But  finding  that  all  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual,,  he  converted  the  fiege  into  a  blockade 
about  the  end  of  this  year  *. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive   that  Henry's  animofity  againft  Henry 
Francis,  and   his  attachment  to  the   emperor,    now  be- ^f"^11" 
gan  to  aoate.      lhis  is  evident  rrom  his  neglecting  to  in- 
vade Picardy   according   to    his   engagement,    when   he 

fjQarnier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  94.   Bellay,  lib.  it.         f  Hall,  f,  130. 
*  Gamier,  torn. xxiv. p.  1&9*.  Bellay,  lib.  xi.   P.  Martyr,  ep  8o£. 
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A. D.  1524.  might  have  done  it  with  the  greateft  profpecl:  of  fuccefs, 
'^••T^*— 'It  is  further  evident,  from  his  demanding  immediate 
payment  of  the  money  Charles  had  borrowed  when  he 
was  in  England,  and  of  the  great  fums  due  by  the  treaty 
of  Wind  for,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  he  could  not  pay 
them  *.  This  change  in  Henry's  difpofitions  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  artful  infinuations  of  his  favourite, 
cardinal  Wolfey.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this 
change,  the  effects  of  it  were  too  vifible  to  efcape  the 
notice  of  either  Charles  or  Francis.  The  former  became 
jealous  of  his  great  ally,  and  the  latter  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  molt  formidable 
adverfary.  To  promote  this,  the  regent  fent  a  private 
agent,  one  John  Joachim,  to  London,  who  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  had  feveral  fe- 
cret  interviews  f .  This  being  difcovered  by  the  papal 
refident,  he  feht  accounts  of  it  to  his  mailer,  advifing 
him  to  make  peace  with  Francis  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
he  might  have  the  merit  of  being  before  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. His  holinefs  took  the  hint,  and  concluded  a  fe- 
cret  treaty  of  peace  with  Francis  in  his  camp  before 
Pavia:!;. 
1525.  While  Francis  blockaded  Pavia  in  the  beginning  of  this 

French  ar-  year,  he  fent  two  large  detachments,  one  of  about  fix 
my  weak-  t]10Ufanci  men>  under  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  invade 
Naples  •,  and  another  of  nearly  the  fame  number,  under 
the  marquis  of  Soluzes,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Ge- 
noa §.  This  was  a  very  imprudent  meafure,  by  which 
he  encouraged  his  enemies  and  weakened  his  own  army. 
It  was  further  weakened  by  the  departure  of  6eoo  Gri- 
fons  into  their  own  country,  and  by  fome  other  acci- 
dents. 
Battle  of  When  the  imperial  generals  had  recovered  from  the 
Pavia.  confternation  with  which  they  had  been  feized,  and  faw 
with  joy  that  Francis,  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  had  en- 
gaged in  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  they  exerted  themfelves 
with  great  activity  in  collecting  troops, from  all  quarters, 
and  forming  an  army.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  pawn- 
ing his  jewels,  procured  a  fum  of  money,  with  which  he 
levied  twelve  thoufand  Lanfquinets  in  Germany,  and 
conducted  them  into  Italy.     By  the  beginning  of  Febru- 


*  Guicciardini.,  lib.  xv.  f-  Hall,   f.  135. 

I  Herbert,  p.  62.  §  Ibid. 
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ary  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  take  the  A. D.  1525. 
field,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  approached  the  v-"""~*~'w' 
French  camp  before  Pavia,  Their  defign  was  to  throw 
a  fupply  of  men,  ammunition  and  provifions  into  that 
place,  and  to  hazard  a  battle,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be 
taken  before  their  faces/  They  fpent  almoft  three  weeks 
in  this  fituation,  without  being  able  to  accomplifh  their 
defign.  In  the  mean  time  feveral  councils  were  held  in 
the  French  camp*  and  fome  of  his  beft  commanders 
earneftly  intreated  Francis  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire 
to  Milan  ;  alluring  him  that  the  enemy's  army  would  be 
obliged  to  difband  in  a  fhort  time  for  want  of  pay.  But 
admiral  Eonivet,  knowing  the  king's  inclination,  treated 
this  cautious  council  with  great  contempt,  as  daftardly 
and  difhonourable,  and  infifted  on  continuing  the  fiege, 
which  was  relblved.  La  Noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  the  marquis  de  Pifcaire,  and  the  other 
imperial  generals,  finding  it  would  be  impoffible  to  keep 
the  field  much  longer,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  or  fub- 
fift  their  troops,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  of  February  24th,  (the  emperor's 
birth-day,)  they  affaulted  the  French  camp,  forced  their 
lines,  and  obtained  one  of  the  moft  decifive  victories  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  Admiral  Bonivet,  marefchal  de  Cha- 
banis,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
England,  fome  other  generals,  with  about  fourteen  thou-  . 
fand  of  the  French  army,  fell  in  this  fatal  adlion.  The 
king  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  feveral  other  per- 
sons of  diftindtion,  and  about  twelve  thoufand  men, 
were  made  prifoners.  All  the  artillery,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, military  cheft,  provifions,  and  baggage  of  the  van-  v. 
quifhed  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In  a 
word,  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  his  mother  the  dav 
after;  "  Madam,  all  is  loft,  except  my  honour."  And 
this  was  no  great  exaggeration.  The  imperial  generals 
were  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  their  victory,  which 
far  exceeded  their  moft  fanguine  expectations  *'. 

It  is  eafier  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  confternation  r 
into  which  the  news  of  thus   dreadful  difalter  threw  the  tj0"  97thV 
court  and  kingdom  of  France.     That  kingdom  was  really  French. 
in  a  moft  deplorable    fituation.     Her  king  a  prifonerj 

*  Garnier,    torn.   xxiv.   p.   522—129.        Guicciardini,   lib.   xv 
Hall,  f.  136. 
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A.D.  1525.  j^r  braveft  generals  and  nobles,  with  the  flower  of  her 
—  ~ /"""■—'  martial  youth,  either  killed  or  taken  ;  furrounded  with 
powerful  triumphant  enemies  ;    without  allies,    withour 
money,  without  troops,  and  almoft  without  hope  *.     The 
confternation  of  the  princes  and  dates  of  Italy  was  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  the  French.-    They  faw  the. balance  of 
power  overturned,    and  themfelves  expofed  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  victorious  army,    which    could  command 
what  it  demanded  f. 
Compofure      The  emperor  was  at  Madrid,  expecting  every  day  to 
of  the  em-  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  the  lofs  of  his  domi- 
peror,         nions  in  Italy,  when  he  received,  Ma'rch  iotb,  the  news  of 
this  great  victory.  Charles,  on  this  occafion,  difcovered  an 
amazing    prefence    of  mind  and    command  of  paffion. 
Though  he  mud  have  felt  the  moft  lively  tranfports  of  joy, 
on  an  event  fo  advantageous  and  unexpected,  nothing  of 
that  kind  appeared  in  his  words  or  actions.    He  perufed  the 
difpatches  with  the  moft  perfect  compofure,  lamented 
the  hard  fate  of  his  fallen  rival,  and  moralized  on  the 
uncertainty  of   human    power  and   greatnefs.      But  it 
icon  became  evident  that  all  this  was  deep  diffimuiation, 
and  that  he  felt  none  of  that  compaflion  which  he  ex- 
prefTedf  . 

Henry  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
March  9th,  by  an  exprefs  from  the  princefs  Margaret, 
governefs  of  the  Low  Countries.  As  he  was  not  fo  ac- 
complilhed  a  difTembler  as  Charles,  he  did  not  receive 
them  with  the  fame  compofure.  Public  rejoicings  were 
ordered  in  London  and  other  cities ;  the  king  rode  in 
great  date  to  Saint  Paul's,  where  the  cardinal  faid  mafs, 
aflifted  by  eleven  bimops  ;  after  which  Te  Deum  was 
fung  §.  Henry's  ambition,  which  had  received  a  check 
by  the  ill-fuccefs  of  his  two  late  invafions  of  'France, 
again  revived,  and  inclined  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  unfortunate 
Francis.  This  is  evident  from  the  inftructions  given  to 
Doctor  Tunftal,    bilhop  of  London,    and  Sir   Richard 

*  This  great  calamity  was  as  unexpecled  as  it  was  great ; 
which  ftiould  teach  the  moil  powerful  princes  to  be  cautious  of  en- 
gaging in  uimeceffary  wars.  The  events  of  war  are  always  un- 
certain. 

"I"  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  29,  &c. 

X  Sandov.  Hid,  vol,  i.  p.  651.    Ulloa,  "Vita  del  Carlo  V.  p.  no,    I 

$  Hall,  f.  136. 
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Wingfield,  who  were  difpatched  in  great  hafte  into  A.  D.  1525 
Spain.  Thefe  ambafladors  were  inftrudted  to  urge  the  V-T""",««/ 
full  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  between  the  em- 
peror, the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  By  one  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty,  the  two  monarchs  were  to  invade 
France  with  two  powerful  armies,  the  one  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  other  on  the  north  ;  that  they  fhould  meet  at 
Paris,  where  Henry  mould  be  crowned  king  of  France, 
and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  fettled.  By  another 
article  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  any  prince  were  taken 
prifoner  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  fhould  be  delivered 
to  that  one  of  the  confederates  whofe  dominions  he  had 
ufurped.  The  ambafladors  were  inftrufced  to  require 
that  Francis  fhould  be  delivered  to  their  mafter;  as  he 
had  ufurped  from  him,  not  only  Guienne  and  Normandy, 
but  even  the  crown  of  France.  To  induce  Charles  and 
his  council  to  comply  with  this  requifition,  they  were 
empowered  to  engage,  that  the  princefs  Mary,  tneir 
mafter' s  only  child,  and  heirefs  of  his  dominions,  mould 
be  fent  into  Spain,  at  the  fame  time  that  Francis  was 
fent  into  England.  This,  it  was  hoped,  Would  prevail ; 
as  the  emperor's  ambafladors  were  then  at  the  court  of 
England,  eavneitly  /eliciting  the  delivery  of  the  princefs 
to  their  mafter,  to  whom  fhe  was  betrothed.  The  am- 
baffadors  were  alfo  furnifhed  with  anfwers  to  all  the  ob- 
jections it  was  fuppofed  Charles  and  his  council  would 
make  to  their  demands  *.  They  fet  put  before  the  end 
of  March,  and-* Henry,  who  was  naturally  fanguine  in. 
his  hopes,  certainly  expefled  that  his  demands,  with 
fome  modifications,  would  be  granted. 

To  procure  money  for  the  intended  invafion  of  France,  Illegal 
Henry  and  his  favourite  had  recourfe  to  a  very  expedi-<rom':tri^" 
tious,  but  moft  unconftituticnal  method.  Toward  the 
end  of  March  commiffioners  were  appointed  in  every 
county,  to  levy  the  fixth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  laitv, 
and  the  fourth  of  thofe  of  the  clergy,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately in  money  or  plate.  Thefe  commiffioners  in  fome 
places  were  flighted,  in  others  infulted,  and  in  none 
obeyed;  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  ripe/for  rebellion. 
Alarmed  at  this  imiverial  refiftance,  the  king  iflued  a 
proclamation,  recalling  thefe  commiffions,  and  declaring 
^hat  he  would  have  nothing  from  his  loving  fubjecls  but 

*  Hall,  f.  137,     Caste,   vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

what 
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A.D.  1525.  what  they  chofe  to  give  him  as  a  free  gift.     Commif- 
y*^~r~*'~/  fioners  were  then  appointed  to  collect  a  benevolence,  as 
it  was  very  improperly  called.     But  this,  though  more 
fpecious,  was   no  lefs  illegal  than  the  former  method, 
and  met  with  as  violent  an  oppofition.     The  cardinal 
acted  as  chief  commiflioner  in  London,  and  employed 
every  art  to  perfuade  the  wealthy  citizens  to  contribute, 
but  to  no  purpofe  j  the  refufal  was  obftinate  and  univer- 
fal.     In  Suffolk,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and  with  great 
difficulty  were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  to  difperfe.     At  length,   the  king  and  his 
council,    perceiving    that    thefe   commiffions   produced 
much  difcontent  and  danger,  but  little  or  no  money,  re- 
called them  ;   and  the  weight  of  the  public  indignation 
fell  upon  the  cardinal,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  the 
chief  direction  of  all  affairs,  and  had  boldly  undertaken  to 
furnifh  the  king  with  money  on  all  occafions  *, 
The  cold        The  Englifh  ambaffudors  met  with  a  very  cold  recep- 
oftheEro--  **on  at  t^ie  court:  °f  Spain,  where  the  victory  of  Pavia, 
HO    am-    and  the  captivity  of  the  king  of  France,  had  produced  a 
baflk dors    mighty  change.     Charles  was  fully  determined  to  appro - 
in    pam      priate  all  the  advantages  of  that  Victory  to  himfelf,  and 
to  impart  none  of  them  to  his  ally  the  king  of  ling-land, 
of  whoie  fecret  negociations  with  the  regent  of  France  he 
had  received  information  from  his   refident  in  London. 
All  the  propolltions  of  his  ambaffadors  therefore  were  re- 
jected, and  they   received  nothing  but  reproaches,  for 
his  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  by  neglecting  to  in- 
vade Picardy  the  preceding  year,   and  for  his  private  ne- 
gociations with  France.     The  emperor  was  now  fo  far 
from  defiring  the  princefs  Mary  to  be   fent  into  Spain, 
that  the  arnbaffadors  difcovered  that  he  was  refoived  to 
break    his    engagements    with    that    princefs,    though 
they  had  been  confirmed  by  a  mod  fplemn  oath,  and  was 
actually  negociating  a  marriage  with  the  infanta  Ifabella 
of  Portugal. 
Treaties         This  intelligence,  which  was  received  toward  the  end 
with  of  May,  occafioned  a  total  revolution  in  the  politics  of 

France.  the  court  of  England.  Henry,  whofe  paflions  were 
ftrong,  was  greatly  irritated,  at  the  emperor  on  many 
accounts,  and  the  cardinal  contributed  all  in  his  power 
to    inflame    his    refentment.      He    now   abandoned    all 

,     -*  Hall,  p.  157—142, 

thoughts 
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thoughts  of  mounting  the  throne  of  France,  or  difmem-  A.D.1525. 
bering  that  monarchy ;  and  refolved  to  exert  all  his  power  Vs"T^~'' 
to  preferve  it  entire,  and  to  procure  the  deliverance  of 
its  captive  monarch.  Though  he  difmiffed  the  two 
French  agents  who  refided  privately  in  London,  as  foon 
as  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the  re- 
gent, very  prudently,  renewed  her  application,  and  gave 
a  commiflion,  dated  at  Lyons,  June  9,  to  John  Brenon, 
prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  John 
Joachim,  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  to  negociate  a  peace 
and  alliance  wijth  the  king  of  England  *,  Thefe  ambaf- 
fadors,  the  fame  who  had  been  formerly  difmiffed,  were 
new  very  well  received,  and  concluded  no  fewer  than  fix 
treaties  with  Henry  and  his  minifters.  1.  A  treaty  of 
perpetual  peace  and  amity  ;:  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  guaranteed  each  other's  dominions  againft  all  ftates 
and  princes  in  the  world,  fpifitual  or  temporal  f.  This 
was  defigned  to  prevent  Francis  from  ceding  any  of  his 
provinces  to  procure  his  liberty  J.  2.  A  treaty,  binding 
Francis  and  his  heirs  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  two 
millions  of  crowns,  at  certain  ftipulated  terms,  and 
100,000  crowns  a  year  for  life,  after  the  above  fum  were 
paid  §.  Nine  of  the  greater!  noblemen,  and  nine  of  the 
richeft  cities  in  France  gave. their  bonds,  as  an  additional 
fecurity  for  thefe  payments.  3.  By  the  third  treaty,  the 
king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  to  Mary,  queen  dowager 
of  France,  Henry's  fifter,  all  the  arrears  of  her  dowry  |[. 
4.  A  treaty  for  preventing  depredations  at  fea,  and  for 
fettling  all  difputes  on  that  fubjecl  %  5.  A  treaty  ex- 
plaining on  what  terms  the  king  of  Scots  was  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  **.  6.  A  treaty  for  preventing  the 
duke  of  Albany's  return  into  Scotland  during  the  mino- 
rity of  king  James  V.  All  thefe  treaties  were  fubferibed 
"by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Moor  (a  houfe 
of  the  king  in  Hertfordshire)   Auguft  30th  ff. 

In  compliance  with  one  of  the  articles  in  the  fir  ft  of  Berry 

the  above  treaties,  Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  "rUes  fQ 

.  ,    ,  .  ,         ,     .        '     .         ,  .  t      1  •  i-  tne  err.pe- 

with  his  own  hand,  mtreatmg  him  to  grant  the  king  of  ror- 

*  Ryro.    torn.  xiv.  p.  37.  f  Ibid    p   4?, 

X  \n  this  treaty  Henry  engaged  10  u  f  e  .-*  1 1  his  influence  with 
the  emperor  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  Francs  on  reafonab'e 
terras.  §  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  58. 

||    Il):d.   p.  69.  «rj    [hi*,  p.  70. 

**  Ibid.  p.  74.  ft;  Ibid.  p.  75. 

France 
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A. D.  1525,  France   his   liberty  on  moderate  and   equitable  terms. 
**-T"'*w/  But  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  application  ;  and. 
Charles,   who  had  been  accuftomed  to  write  to  Henry 
with  his  own  hand,  and  to  fubfcribe  himfelf  his  loving 
fon  and  coufin,  returned  an  anfwer  by  his  fecretary,  and 
fubfcribed   Charles  *.      In   a  word,    all   friendly  inter- 
course between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain  was  at 
an  end,  and  their  ambaffadors  were  mutually  recalled. 
The  car-        The  cardinal  had  contributed  greatly  to  bring  about 
dinaJ  Je"  *^s  Peace  an^  alliance  between  France  and  England,  and 
var      *     he  was  well  rewarded  for  his  labour.     The  regent  of 
France    granted    him    a   bond,    November    1 8th,    for 
ioOjpoo  crowns,  for  his  good  offices  in  that  affair,  and 
1     for  29,000  crowns,  as  the  arrears  of  his  penfion,  which 
had  not  been  paid  during  the  late  war  f . 
Thecardi-      That  mighty  favourite,  however,  was  in  fome  danger, 
nalmdan-at  this  time,  of  incurring  the  ctifpleafure  of  his  too  in- 
£er'  dulgent  mafler,  and  falling  from  that  towering  height  of 

greatnefs  to  which  he  had  attained.  The  clamours  againft 
him  for  the  late  illegal  commiifions,  and  for  various  ar- 
bitrary and  oppreihve  acts  in  the  exercife  of  his-legantine 
office,  were  fo  loud,  that  they  reached  the  'royal  ear, 
and  put  the  king  into  a  violent  paffion.  But  the  cardi- 
nal knew  his  temper,  and  took  the  moft  effectual  way 
to  appeafe  his  anger.  He  made  him  a  prefent  of  the 
magnificent  palace  he  had  built  at  Hampton-court,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter,  containing  the  beft  apologies  he 
could  make  for  the  feveral  things  he  knew  had  difpleafecl 
the  king,  and  expreffing  the  deepeft  anguifh  and  diftrefs 
of  mind  for  haying  offended  his  grace.  In  anfwer  to 
this,  the  king  wrote  him  a  long  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  fuftained  his  apologies  in  fome 
things,  recommended  greater  caution  in  others,  and  con- 
cluded with  thefe  affectionate  expreffions  :  "  I  enfure 
««  you,  (and  I  pray  you  think  it  fo,)  that  there  remain^ 
. '«  eth  at  this  hour  no  fpark  of  difpleafure  towards  you 
"  in  my  heart.  And  thus  fare-you-well,  and  be  no 
"  more  perplext.  Written  with  the  hand  of  your  lov- 
"  ing  fovereign  and  friend,  Henry  R.  J" 
Diftrefs  of  The  Unfortunate  Francis  had  now  remained  many 
the  king  of  months  in  prifohj  firft  in  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Pizzig^ 
France. 


*  Guieciardini,  lib.  xvi,  f  Ryrn.  torn.  xiv<  p.  100. 

J  Herbert,  p-  6j. 
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thone,  near  Cremona,  and  afterwards  in  the  cattle  of  AD  '525 
Madrid.  Though  he  panted  for  liberty  with  the  great-  ^•"HO*'' 
eft  ardour,  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  offered  were 
fuch  as  he  could  not  accept  without  difgrace  and  ruin. 
.He  had  offered  to  give  up  all  claims  to  Naples,  Milan» 
Genoa,  and  all  other  territories  in  Italy  ;  to  relinquish 
the  fuperiority  over  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  to  reftore  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  followers  to  all  their  eftates  and 
honours  ;  to  pay  three  millions  of  crowns  for  his  ran- 
fom  »  and  being  now  a  widower,  he  proppfed  to  marry 
Eleanora,  queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  the  emperor's 
filler.  Theie  were  tempting  offers,  but  they  did  not 
fatisfy  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  who 
infilled  on  the  furrender  of  Burgundy,  which  Francis 
firmly  determined  not  to  grant  j  becaufe  it  would  have 
given  his  too  powerful  adverfary  fuch  a  footing  in  his 
kingdom,  as  would  have  rendered  all  he  retained  pre- 
carious. Alrnoft  defpairing  of  his  deliverance,  and  irri- 
tated beyond  meafure  at  the  feverity  with  which  he  was 
confined  ;  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
emperor,  who  had  not  deigned  to  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment of  a  vifit;  the  agitation  of  his  fpirirs  impaired  his 
health,  and  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  threatened 
his  death.  The  emperor  was  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, haflened  to  Madrid,  vifited  his  royal  prjfonerfe* 
veral  times,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  moff  foothing  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  gave  him  the  ff.rongeft  affurances  of 
a  fpeedy  deliverance  on  reafonable  terms.  This  kind 
treatment  revived  the  fpirits  and  reftored  the  health  of 
the  languishing  monarch.  But,  to  his  unfpeakable  mor? 
tification,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  found 
that  the  emperor  was  gone  to  Toledo,  that  his  confine- 
ment was  as  ftriel  as  ever,  and  all  the  pleafing  profpects 
of  a  fpeedy  deliverance  vanifhed  t. 

While  the  vanquished  prince  was  fufFering  thus   fe-  Perplexity 
verely,  the  victor  was  not  without  his  cares,  perplexities,  9/ rlie  em- 
and  fears.     In  Germany  his  affairs  were  in  great  confu-  ?c,0i' 
fion.     The  Turks,    after  they  had  taken  Rhodes,  had 
made  fome  conqueds  in  Hungary,  and  threatened   his 
hereditary  dominions.     The  reformation  had  made  great 
progrefs,  and  the  followers  of  Luther  were  become  for- 
midable by   their  numbers,    power,    and   union.     The 

*  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  i66,  &c.     Bellay,  p.  95.    P.  Mart.  ep. 
ult.  Sanuov,  p.  66s. 
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A.D.  1525.  pope,  and  all  the  other  princes  and  dates  of  Italy,  he 
^T"**-''  knew,  dreaded  his  power,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  combine  agaiuft  him.    The  king  of  England,  his  moit 
powerful  ally,  had  deferted  him,  and  embraced  the  caufe 
of  the  captive  king  with  his  ufual  warmth.     Barbaroffc, 
who  from  a  pirate  had  become  a  powerful  prince,  ob- 
ftruc~ted   the  trade,  and  infulted   the  coafts  of  Spain. — 
The  regent  of  France,  by  her  prudence  and  activity,  fe* 
conded  by  the  fpirit  and  loyalty  of  the  nobles  -,nd  people, 
had  put  that  kingdom   in  a  refpecTable  poiture   of  de- • 
fence.     His  own  coffers  were  almoft  empty,  his  ^roops, 
few,  ill  paid,  and  widely  difperfed.    But  what  filled  him 
with  the  greateft  anxiety.,  was  his  fear  of  lofing  the  perJj 
fon  of  his  royal  prifoner,  on  the  poffefiiori  of  which  fa 
much  depended.     He  might  do  this  by  his  death,    o$i 
which  he  had  lately  been  in  danger,  or  by  his  efcape,  forlj 
effectuating  which  he  knew  a  plot  had  been   formed  ; J 
and  though  that  plot  had  been  discovered,  another  might  j 
be  more  fuccefsful#.     His  fears  on   this  head   were  in-ff 
creafed  by  a  late  event.     Henry  D'Albret,  king  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  alfo  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via,  and  had  been  guarded  with  the  moft  anxious  care, , 
had   made  his  efcape,  by  changing  clothes  with  a  fer- 
vantf.     Befides  all  this,  he  knew  that  Francis  executed, 
a  formal  refignation  of  his  crown  to  the  dauphin,  and 
had  fent  it   into  France  with  his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of 
Alencon,  who  had  vifited  him  in  his  ficknefs^:.     If  thai 
refignation   fhould  be  accepted,    he   would  then  have  a 
prince,  without  territories  to   refign,  or  money  to  pay 
his  ranfom.     All  thefe  confiderations  determined  Charley 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  his  prifoner  without  de- 
lay ;  but  in  doing  this,   he  ft  ill  refolved  (contrary  to  the' 
advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors)  to  grant  him  his  liberty- 
on  the  hardeft  conditions  he  could  extort. 
1526.  ^e  hnpatience  of  Francis  to  obtain  his  liberty  fhort- 

ened  the  negociation  ;  and  the  famous  treaty,  called  The 
ConQord  of  Madrid^  was  figned  and  confirmed  by  the 
oaths  of  both  parties  with  great  folemnity,  January  1 4th, 
A.  D.  1526.  This  treaty  is  very  voluminous,  and  con» 
fids- of  many  articles  5  but  it  will  be  fufncient  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  moft  important,  which  occafioued  thofe, 

*  Herbert,  p.  69.  ~~   -f  Garn:er,  tcm.  xxiv.  p.  130. 

J  Ibid,  p.  195. 
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controversies  in   which  the  king   of  England   was  Con- 
cerned *.      i.  That  there  fhall  £>e  a  perpetual  peace  and 
amity  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  their 
fubjedts   and  dominions.      2.  That  the  king  of  France, 
hin    fix  weeks  after  he  is  fet  at  liberty,  ihall  give  up 
io    he  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies.     3.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  perfor- 
1-)  nee  of  the    above   article,  the  king,  at  the  moment 
he  is  fet  at  liberty,  fhall  deliver  to  the  emperor  his  two 
eldi  ft    fons,  the  dauphin   and  the   duke  of  Orleans,  as 
iges  ;   and  if  he  do  not,  or  cannot  perform  it  within 
four   months,  he'  (hall  return   and  deliver  himfelf  up  a 
prifoner  of  war,  and  the  hoftages  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty. 
4.  To  extirpate  all  roots  of  future  quarrels,  Francis  re- 
linquishes all   right  of  fuperiority  over  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  and  all  claims  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other 
territories  in  Italy.     5.  Francis  engages  to  marry  Elea- 
nora,  queen   dowager  of  Portugal,  the  emperor's  eldeft 
filter,  and  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  fettled.     A 
marriage   is  alfo    Stipulated    between   the   dauphin   and 
the    princefs   Maria,    daughter   of  queen   Eleanora.     6. 
Francis  engages  to  ufe  all  his  influence  with  Henry  D'Al- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre,  to  relinquish  all  his  rights  to  that 
kingdom  ;  and  with  Charles   duke  of  Guildres,  to  con- 
ftitute  the  emperor   heir  to  his  dominions ;    and  if  he 
could  not  perfuade  thefe  princes,  he  was  to  give  them  no 
affiftance.     A   cruel  article,    which   obliged  Francis  to 
abandon   his  molt  meritorious  allies  to  the  infatiable  ra- 
pacity of  their  too  powerful  neighbour.     The  two  next 
articles  were  equally  cruel.    By  the  one,  Francis  engaged 
to  lend  the  emperor  his' whole  navy,  five  hundred   men 
at  arms,  and  fix   thoufand  foot  foldiers,  when  he   went 
into  Italy,    again  ft   thofe   princes  who   they  both  knew 
were   forming  a  confederacy  againlt  the  emrkror  in   fa- 
vour of  Francis.     By  the  other,  Francis  engaged  to  pay 
to  the  king  of  England  -all  thofe  funis  of  money    which 
the  emperor  had  promifed  to  pay  him,  to  tempt  him  to 
embrace  his  party  againlt   France.      It  is  thus   exprelled 
in  the   treaty,  which  was  adding  infult   to  cruelty.     By 
another  article,  the  moil  effectual  Securities  are  given  for 
the  restoration  of  all  their  eltates  and  honours,   with  all 
the  intermediate  profits,  to  Bourbon  and  his  followers, 

*.Rvha.  torn,  xiv,  r>.  308 — 326. 
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A.t>.  1526.  who,  for  certain  reafons,  had  been  abfent  from  France 
^-T""--'' for  fome  time  paft.  Avery  modefc  way^of  expreffing 
their  rebellion  againft  their  natural  fovereign  and  their 
native  country.  Several  other  articles  of  this  famous 
treaty  are  fo  fevere  and  extraordinary,  that  no  reader  of 
humanity  can  perufe  them  without  execrating  the  grafp- 
ing  unprincely  fpirit  of  Charles  who  could  demand  them, 
and  pitying  the  weaknefs.and  difbrefs  of  Francis  who 
could  grant  them  *.  Nothing  but  his  extreme-  impati- 
ence of  confinement,  ar!d  a  fecret,  though  not  very  ho- 
nourable, refolution  not  to  perform  fome  of  its  mod  op- 
preffive  articles,  could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  give 
his  confent  to  fuch  difhonourable  and  deilruclive  terms. 
King  of  After  the   conclufion   of  this  treaty,  Charles,  though 

France  fet  Jie  ftiH  guarded  his  prifoner  with  the  moft  anxious  Care, 
at  liberty.  ioa(jed  }1[m  ^fa  Careffes,  carried  him  feveral  times  to' 
vifit  Eleanora  his  future  queen,  gave  him  always  the 
right  hand,  called  him  his  deareft  brother  and  moft  be- 
loved friend,  vainly  hoping  to  difarm  his  refentment  and 
gain  his  friendfhrp  by  a  few  fine  words.  Francis  faw  his 
defign,  concealed  his  indignation,  and  returned  all  his 
careffesand  compliments  with  intereft.  But  no  two  per- 
fons  ever  hated  one  another  more  heartily  than  the  two, 
dear  brothers  f.  All  the  regulations  for  the  exchange  of 
Francis  for  his  two  fons  being  fettled,  with  fuch  precau- 
tions as  difcovered  the  greateft  diffidence  on  both  fides, 
that  exchange  took  place,  March  16th,  in  a  fhip  moored 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  Bedafiao,  which  divides 
France  from  Spain,  and  was  executed  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  the  king  had  not  an  opportunity  of  embracing 
his  children,  who  were  going  into  captivity  for  his  de- 
liverance |. 
Writes  to  As  foon  as  Francis  landed  in  his  own  territories,  he 
the  king  of  mounted  a  Turkifh  horfe,  and  rode  full  fpeed,  fir  ft  to 
ng  an  .  gf,  jonn  ^e  Luz,  and  then  to  Bayonne.  There  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  England,  March  1.7th,  the  news  of  his 
deliverance,  which  he  afcribed  to  his  generous  and 
friendly  interpofition  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  him  his, 
bond  for  two  millions  of  crowns  Stipulated  by  the  treaty 
at  the  Moor,  Auguft  18th,  A.  D.  1525  |j. 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  too  — 126.         -f-  Gamier,  tjbui.  xxiv,  p.  225. 
"X  Herbert,  p.  7?.    Gamier,  torn.  ::xiv.  f.  ^26. 
'  j!  Ryra,  torn.  xiv.  p.  120. 
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The  king  of  England  and  the  princes  and  flates  of  A. D.  1526. 
Italy  were  anxious  to  Know  whether  Francis  intended  to  's~T"^*-,/ 
perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  or  not.  ^  5  j^f" 
Becaufe,  if  he  really  intended  to  furrender  Burgundy,  to  Francis, 
and  to  perform  all  the  other  articles  of  that  treaty,  he 
could  not  enter  into  any  confederacy  with  them  againft 
the  emperor  $  and  no  confederacy  that  they  could  form 
withouthim,  would  be  able  to  refift  the  enormous  powerof 
that  monarch.  To  difcover  the  French  king's  intentions* 
Doctor  Taylor,  the  English  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
France,  was  commanded  to  hafteh  to  the  place  where  that 
prince  fhould  fir  ft  enter  his  own  dominions  ;  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cheyney  was  fent  from  England  to  join  him  there. 
An  abftract  of  the  inftruclions  to  thefe  two  ambafladors, 
drawn  by  cardinal  Wclfey,  is  ftiil  preferved,  and  exhi- 
bits a  very  curious  fpecimen  of  the  cunning  and  fubtilty 
of  that  famous  minifter.  The  ambafladors  are  directed 
to  paint  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  high  efteem  and  ex- 
traordinary love  their  mailer  had  contracted  for  Francis 
at  their  interview  at  Ardres,  which  no  intervening  events 
had  been  able  to  diminish—  to  defcribe  in  the  moft  af- 
fecting manner,  the  forrow  he  had  felt  for  his  captivity, 
and  the  joy  he  had  expreiTed  at  the  news  of  his  deliver- 
ance— that  he  had  fent  them  to  offer  him  all  the  aid  and 
comfort  in  his  power.     They   were  to   do  this,  not  in  a  « 

formal  oration,  but  in  a  natural  way,  as  flowing  from 
the  heart.  They  are  inftru&ed  to  be  very  attentive  to 
eve'ry  word  that  dropped  from  Francis'  and  his  min  liters 
about  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  difcover  their 
real  fenriments  and  intentions.  If  they  found  them  hefi- 
tating  and  undetermined,  they  were  to  exprefs  the  great-  » 
eft  furprife  and  aftonifhment  at  the  hardnefs  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty—- to  reprefent  that,  when  the  treaty 
was  executed,  the  emperor's  power  would  become  irre- 
fiilibie.  "  That  they  mould  extend  and  fpeak  at  large, 
"  what  great  honour,  profit,  and  high  renown  the 
"  emperor  iliouid  attain  thereby,  if  in  all  parts  it 
"  were  obferved..  That  this  would  be  the  ready  way 
"  to  bring  him  to  the, monarchy  of  ail  Chrittendom." — 
If  they  found  that  .Francis  and  his  minifters  were  re- 
folyed  not  to  execute  the  treaty  in  its  full  extent,  but  to 
procure  a  mitigation  of  fome  of  the  moft  opprtfiive  arti- 
cles, they  fhould  then  propofe  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
confederacy  for  that  purpoie  *.  • 

#  Strj-pt's  Memorial?,  vol    Ll  cfc   5 
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A. D.  1526,  There  was  no  need  for  all  this  artifice  to  difcover  the 
^--pr"""*-'  intentions  of  the  king  of  France,  or  peVfuade  him  to  en-  • 
of  the  ^  §aSe  *n  tn-e  confederacy  againft  the  empe^orj  to  obtain  a 
tables.  mitigation  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  Before  he  finned 
that  treaty,  he  protefted,  before  two  notaries,  and  a  few 
confidential  friends  fworn  to  fecrecy,  that  he  ;.vas  under 
reftr'ainr,  and  that  he  did  not  defign  to  perform  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  he  was  about  to  fign,  but  fuch  as 
were  reafonable  *.  A  wretched  fubterfuge,  to  which  he 
was  driven  by  his  unhappy  circumrbinces.  When  he 
arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  the  two  Spanilh  ambafladors 
who  attended  him  preiTed  him  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, agreeable  to  an  article  of  that  treaty,  he  refufed  to 
do  it,  pretending  he  could  contract  no  new  engagements 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  confent  of  his 
fubjects.  He  told  them,  that  he  would  immediately 
call  an  afiembly  of  the  notables  to  meet  at  Cognac,  and 
defired  them  to  attend  there  to  receive  his  final  anfwer. 
That  afiembly  met  at  that  place  in  June,  and  all  the 
members  declared  with  one  voice,  that  the  king  had 
no  right  to  difmember  the  monarchy,  by  making  a  cef- 
fion  of  Burgundy,  to  which  they  would  never  give  their 
confent  -,  and  without  their  confent,  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  Spanifh  ambafladors  were  prefent  in  the  af- 
iembly when  that  declaration  was  made,  and  infilled, 
that  fince  the  king  would  not,  or  could  not,  furrender 
Burgundy,  he  mould,  as  he  had  foiemnly  fworn  to  do, 
return  to  his  prifon  in  Spain.  No  direct  anfwer  was 
returned  to  this  requisition,  but  the  treaty  of  confederacy 
between  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  (which  had  been  concluded  with 
great  fecrecy  a  few  days  before,)  was  published  in  their 
hearing.  This  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war,  they 
demanded  paflports,  and  returned  to  Spain  f. 
I    ,.  In  the  above  league  of  confederacy,  the  allies  engaged 

league.  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms,  and  three  thoufand  light 
horfe,  with  a  certain  number  of  fhips  of  war  and  galleys. 
The  king  of  France  was  to  have  the  county  of  Aft  and 
lordfhip  of  Genoa,  with  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns 
from  Francis  Sforza   duke  of  Milan.     When  the  king- 

f  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  221,  222.  • 

%  Gamier,  ibid.  p.  232—235. 
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dom  of  Naples  was  conquered,  the  pope  was  to  difpofe  A.D.1526. 
t)f  the  crown,  and  the  new  king  was  to  pay  the  king  of  >T^ 
France  an  annuity  of  75,000  crowns.  The  king  of 
England  was  declared  prote&or  of  this  moft  holy  league, 
and  to  have  a  principality  in  Naples  worth  36,000  ducats 
a  year,  and  cardinal  Wolfey  a  lordfhip  worth  io,coo, 
for  his  good  offices  *.  Though  this  league  was  formed 
directly  againft  the  emperor,  by  one  of  the  articles  it 
was  agreed,  that  he  fhduld  be  admitted  into  it  as  a  party, 
on  condition  that  he  approved  of  the  arrangements  in 
Italy,  defilied  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy,  and  con- 
fer.ted  to  reftore  the  children  of  France  for  a  reafon- 
able  ranfom.  If  he  refufed  to  comply  with  thefe  condi- 
tions, (which  they  perfectly  well  knew  he  would  refufe,) 
the  other  confederates  bound  themfelves  to  aflift  the  king 
of  France  in  compelling  him  by  force  of  arms  to  x-eftore 
his  children.  The  king  of  England  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  party  in  this  league,  if  lie  pleafed  ;  but  this  he 
very  wifely  declined,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  ho- 
nour of  being  its  protector,  which  coft  him  nothing  f . 
This  league  was  notified  to  the  emperor  by  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  France  and  the  other  confederates.  Charles 
was  greatly  irritated,  and  exprefled  himfelf  with  much 
afperity  againft  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France.  He 
upbraided  the  pope  with  his  ingratitude  to  him,  who 
had  raifed  him  to  the  papal  chair,  though  he  was  a  baf- 
tard.  He  delired  the  French  ambafTador,  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  tell  his  mafter,  that  he  had  be- 
haved bafely  and  difhonourably  in  violating  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  and  that  if  he  denied  it,  he  would  maintain  it 
againft  him  by  his  perfon  §. 

Francis,  confeious  that  his  conduct:  needed  an  apb-  Francis 
logy,  fent  a  vindication  of  it  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe.  Pj'W'fre- a- 
This  vindication  was  drawn  by  Duprat,  chancellor  of 
France,  with  great  art  and  eloquence,  and  relied  chiefly 
on  the  following  grounds:  That  the  emperor  had  fir  ft 
violated  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  by  retaining  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  which  he  had 
engaged  to  relinquish — That  he  had  enticed  Bourbon  and 
his  followers  to  rebel,  and  fupported  them  in  their  re- 
bellion— That  he  treated  him,   when  he  was  his  prifoner, 

*  Guicciardim,-  lib.  i5.     Belcar.  lib.  18. 
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A. D.  1526.  ina  cruel  and  mod  ignominious  manner — That  obligations 
s"i',T-w  and  oaths  extorted  by  violence  from   a  prifoner  are  not 
binding— That  he  had  always  declared,  that  if  any  unrea- 
fonabie  conditions   were  extorted   from   him,  he  would 
break  them  when  he  obtained  his  liberty — That  it  was  not  1 
in  his  power  to  furreuder  Burgundy  ;  and  that  he  had  often 
told  the  emperor  and  his  minifters  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power— That  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  great  fum  of  mo- 
ney in    lieu  of  Burgundy  ;  and  for  the  recovery  of  his } 
dear  children  *.     To  this  apology  the  emperor  publifhed 
a  fevere  and   paffio'nate   anfwer,  and  both  princes,  pre- 
pared for  deciding  this  quarrel  by  {harper  weapons  than 
the  pen. 
Treaty.  Though  Kenry  had  efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  the  king  of  I 

France,  he  was   averfe   to  engage  in  a  war,    and  wifhed 
rather  to  recover  his  own  debt  from  the  emperor,  and  to 
affift:  Francis  in  recovering  his  fons,  by  a   negociation. 
The  two  monarchs,  with   this  view,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  obligation,   Auguft  8th*  in  which  the  king  of' 
France  engaged  not  to  make  any  treaty  with  the  emperor 
for  the  recovery  of  his  fons,  without  comprehending  the 
king    of    England,    and  fecuring  the  payment   of   his  { 
debt  \  and  the   king  of  England  engaged  not  to  make 
any  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  obtaining  the  payment 
of  his  debt,  without  comprehending  the  king  of  France,' 
and  procuring  the  deliverance  of  his  fons  for  a  ranfom  of 
one  million  of  crowns  of  gold  f.     Both  princes,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  treaty,  inftrurSted  their  ambafladors  at  the'; 
court  of  Spain,  to  negociate  with  Charles  and   his  mi-J 
nifters,  for  procuring   the  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
France,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  England  J.    In 
thefenegociations  the  laft  months  of  this  year  were/pent. 
Military  It  is  foreign  to  the   fubjecf,  of  this  prefent  work,  and 

operations  wou](i  De  tedious  to  the  reader,  to  trace  all  the  motions 
''  of  the  imperial  and  confederate  armies  in  Italy.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  confederate  army,  though  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed,  being  commanded  by  three 
generals  who  had  equal  authority  and  different 
views,  performed  nothing  memorable.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  army, 
July  24th,  and  pufbed  the  fiege  of  the  cattle  of  Milan 
(in  which  that  army  was  then  engaged)  with  fo  much 

♦Herbert,  p.  76,  77.        -f  Rym.  p.  1S9.        J  Strype.  vol.  i.  p-  67. 
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fpirit,  that  he  compelled  Sforza  to  furrender  it  by  capi-  A.D.  1526. 
tulation,  which  was  the  moft  important  event  in  that Vw" *~ r~^^ 
campaign  *. 

But  though  Bourbon  had  obtained  pofTeffion  of  the  I52?# 
whole  dutchy  of  Milan,  of  which  the  emperor  had'  pro-  continued. 
mifed  him  the  inveftiture,  he  was  in  great  diftrefs  and 
danger.  His  army  had  received  no  pay  for  feveral 
months ;  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them ;  and  their  dif- 
trefs and  difcontent  were  become  fo  great,  that  he  dread- 
ed every  moment  fome  destructive  mutiny.  A  great  re- 
inforcement of  Sixteen  thoufand  Germans,  half  naked 
and  half  Starved,  arrived  in  his  camp,  which  added  to  1 
his  diftrefs  and  danger,  by  doubling  the  demands  for 
money,  which  he  could  not  anfwer.  The  once  rich 
and  populous  city  of  Milan,  having  been  long  the  refi- 
dence  of  an  army  without  pay,  was  become  a  fcene  of 
mifery  and  defolation,  from  which  no  more  provisions  or 
money  could  be  procured.  In  this  extremity  Bourbon 
acted  with  great  prudence  and  fpirit.  He  explained  to 
his  foldiers  the  caufes  of  their  fufrerings,  in  which  he 
fhared  as  deeply  as  any  of  them.  He  aflured  them,  that 
he  would  lead  them  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
would  enrich  them  with  the  fpoils  of  fome  of  the  molt 
opulent  cities  of  Italy.  Animated  by  thefe  hopes,  they 
declared  their  refolution  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
pleafed  to  lead  them.  He  marched  from  Milan,  Janu- 
ary 20th,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand  brave,  or 
rather  defperate  men,  but  without  money,  without  ar- 
tillery, and  without  ammunition.  They  had  no  other 
means  of  procuring  provisions  but  by  plundering  the 
countries  through  which  they  marched.  In  their  de- 
structive courfe  they  approached  Placentia,  Bologna,  and 
Florence,  but  found  all  thefe  places  fo  well  prepared  for 
their  defence,  that  they  dared  not  attempt  them  without 
artillery.  Their  patience  was  now  quite  exhaufted ; 
they  broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny,  which  Bourbon 
appeafed  with  much  difficulty,  by  convincing  them  that 
their  prefervation  depended  upon  their  union  and  per- 
feverance,  and  by  promising  them,  with  greater  confi- 
dence than  ever,  a  fpeedy  period  to  all  their  Sufferings, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  promifes.  Having  ob- 
tained a  fmall  fum  of  money,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 

*  Giiicciardini,  1.  17, 
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A.D.  1527.  and  three  field-pieces,  from  the  duke  of  ■  Ferrara,  Bour- 
bon marched  his  army  directly  to  Rome,  which  infpired 
his  troops  with  the  greatest  joy,  as  they  there  expected 
the  lead  refinance  and  the  greateft  booty.  Befides,  the 
Germans  in  his  army  were  in  general  Lutherans,  who 
hated  the  pope  as  much  as  they  loved  his  treafures. 
When  Bourbon  with  his  army  arrived  at  Rome,  May 
5th,  he  rode  among  his  troops,  crying  out,  "  Behold 
"  yonder  churches  and  palaces,  the  receptacles  of  the 
Ci  wealth  of  the  Chriftian  world ;  repofe  yourfelves  to- 
"  night,  and  to-morrow  all  that  wealth  fhall  be  your 
"  own."  Early  in  the  morning,  May  6th,  the  army 
approached  the  walls  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and 
attempted  to  fcale  them  in  three  places.  But  they  were 
every  where  repulfed,  and  were  in  danger  of  defifting 
from  the  attempt.  Bourbon,  fenfible  that  every  thing 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  that  affault,  alighted  from 
his  horfe,  feized  a  ladder,  placed  it  againft  the  wall, 
and  began  to  mount,  when  he  received  a  (hot  in  the 
groin,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  In  his  laft  moments, 
this  brave,  accomplifhed,  and  unfortunate  prince  defired 
thofe  about  him  to  cover  his  body  and  conceal  his  death. 
It  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  the  report  of  it  in- 
flamed the  fury  of  his  troops  to  madnefs.  With  a  dread- 
ful fhout  of  Bourbon,  blood,  and  flaughter,  they  mount- 
ed  the  walls,  and  rufhed  into  the  city  like  a  torrent, 
fpreading  death  and  deftruclion  wherever  they  appeared. 
In  a  moment  this  devoted  city  became  a  fcene  of  inex- 
preffible  mifery  and  horror,  and  its  wretched  inhabitants 
fuffered  every  ill  that  the  rage,  avarice,  and  luft  of  fol- 
diers  could  inflict.  Their  mifery  did  not  terminate  in  a 
day,  but  continued  feveral  months;  the  churches,  pa- 
laces and  private  houfes  were  ftript  of  every  thing  that 
was  valuable,  and  many  crimes  were  committed  too 
(hocking  to  be  recorded  *. 
Imprifon-  The  pope  and  cardinals  fled  to  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
"h^  °^  P'slo,  which  faved  them  from  the  undiftinguifiiing  fury 
-  pcp^.  ^  ^e  foyers.  But  that  fortrefs  being  unprovided  for 
enduring  a  fiege  which  was  unexpected,  his  holinefs  was 
foon  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  capitulating,  to  prevent 
his  perifning  by  famine.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  dictated  by  his  enemies.     He  engaged  to  furrender 

*  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  269— 279.     Gakriard.  1. 13. 
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all    the    places  of  (Irerigth    in  his  dominions,    to    pay  A. D.  1527. 
400,000  ducats  to  the  befieging  army,  and  to  remain  a  "T"^-^ 
prifoner  till  all  this  was  performed,  and  the  emperor's 
pleafure  was  known  % 

The  news  of  the  facking  of  Rome,  and  the  imprifon-  Hypocrify 
ment  of  the  pope,  excited  horror  and  indignation  in  the  of  the  em- 
minds  of  all  good  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  Europe.    None  ?erorv 
expreflcd   greater  fuvprife  and  farrow  on  this  occafion 
than  the  emperor.     He  put  himfelf  and  all   his  court 
into  the  deepefr.  moum.irfg',  forbid  the  intended  rejoicing 
for  the  birth  of  his  fon,  and  commanded  prayers  to  be 
put  up  in  ail  the  churches  of  Spain  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  holinefs.     A  piece  of  hypocrify  as  (hallow  as  it 
was  impious  f. 

The  concern  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England  for  Treaties, 
the  captivity  of  the  pope  was  more  fincere.  There  had 
been  three  treaties  concluded  between  them  at  London 
April  30th.  1.  A  treaty  of  finder  union  and  alliance' 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Francis,  or  his  fecond  fon 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  fhould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary, 
and  that  the  two  kings  fhould  have  a  perfonal  interview 
as  foon  as  preliminaries  could  be  fettled.  2.  A  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace,  the  chief  article  of  which'  wis,  that 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  wars  and  quarrels,  Henry  re- 
nounced for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefTors  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  all  the  territories  pofleffed  by 
Francis  ;  and  that  Francis  and  his  fucceffors  fhould  pav 
to  Henry  and  his  fucceffors  50,000  crowns  a-year"  in 
coin,  and  15,000  crowns  worth  of  the  fait  of  Bruage 
&-year,  forever.  3.  A  treaty  of  offenfive  war,  in  which 
the  two  kings  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor, 
with  their  ultimate  propofals,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
children  of  France,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to 
England  ;  and  if  the  emperor  rejected  thefe  propofals, 
two  heralds  were  to  denounce  war  againft  him,  each 
in  the  name  of  his  own  king.  By  this' treaty  too  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  war  fhould  be  chiefly  pulhed  in  the 
Low-Countries,  and  all  things  refpeding  the  numbers 
of  troops  to  be  furnifhed  by  each  king,  and  the  diviffon 
of  their  conquefts,  were  fettled  j.     But  the   unfortunate 
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A.D.1527.  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy  required  new  counfels,  and  it  now 
v-**-r-^— '  became  neceffary  to  make  their  firft  and  greateft  efforts  in 
that  country,  to  prevent  their  confederates  from  defert- 
ing  the  common  caufe.     With  this  view  they  made  ano- 
ther treaty,  May  29th,  in  which  they  agreed  to  make  Italy 
the  feat  of  the  war,  and  Francis  engaged  to  fend  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe  to  join  the 
confederate  army  there  ;  while  Henry  obliged  himfelf  to 
pay  32,222  crowns  a-month  for  fix  months,  in  lieu  of 
the  forces  he  was  to  have  furnifhed  by  treaty  for  the  war 
in  the  Low  Countries  *.     In  confequence  of  an  article 
in  one  of  the  above  treaties,  Sir  Francis  Pointz  was  ap- 
pointed ambaffador  to  make  the  concerted  propofitions 
to  the  emperor,  and  fet  out  for  Spain  by  way  of  France, 
May  1  oth,  with  Clarenceaux  king  at  arms  in  his  com- 
pany f. 
Thecardi-      As  the  propofed  interview  between  the   two  kings 
naPs  em-  Would  have  occafioned  too  long  a  delay  and  too  much  ex- 
-France      Penc£>  it  was  thought  better  to  fend  the  cardinal  with  un- 
limited powers  to  fettle  all  things  with  Francis,    who 
agreed  to  meet  him  at  Amiens.    This  pompous  plenipo- 
tentiary paffed  through  London  in  a  kind  of  proceffion, 
July  3d,  attended  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  twelve  hundred  horfe.     He  arrived  at  Calais  on 
the  1  ith,  and  fet  out  from  thence  on  the  22d.     He  was 
met  on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  with  a  fplendid  train  of  prelates,  lords,  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  received  into  every  town  with  proceffions, 
pageants,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  have  been  paid 
to  the  greateft  monarch  p     Still  further  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  this  haughty  prieft,    Francis  granted  him  a 
,       power  to  fet  all  prifoners  at  liberty  in  every  town  through 
which  he  paffed  ||.     Proceeding  by  flow  j.ournies,  he  ar- 
rived at  Abbeville,  July  25th,  and  there  fpent  about  a 
week. 
The  em-        While  the  cardinal  remained  at  Abbeville  be  received 
peror  s  of-  tfoQ  emperor's  anfwer  to  certain   propofitions  that  had 
e(j#  been  prefented  to   him  by  Francis.     The  propofitions 

were  thefe  four  :  1.  That  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  mould 
be  reftored  to  his  dominions.  2.  That  Francis  would, 
pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Bur- 
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gundy,    on  which  he  fhould  receive  his  fons  and  his  A.D.  1527. 
queen  Eleanora.     3.  That  Francis  would  pay  the  debts  v>- 
which  the  emperor  owed  to  the  king  of  England.     4.  it 
was  propofed,  that  the  emperor  (hould  make  fome  addi- 
tion to  the  dowry  of  queen  Eleanora,  in  confederation  of 
the  great  fums  he  was  to  receive.    The  emperor's  an fwer 
■confided  of  eight  declarations,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the 
ienfe  in  which  he  underftood  and  accepted  the  propofjx 
tions,  with  fome  flight  alterations  *.     The  emperoriub- 
joined  to  thefe  declarations  very  ftrong  expreffions  of  his 
regard  for  cardinal  Wolfey,  "  who  (he  faid)  had  always 
«c  been,  and  dill  was,  one  of  his  bed  friends."    Though 
he  knew  him  to  be  his  mod  inveterate  enemy.     He  ex- 
prefTed,  in  much  dronger  terms,  the  great  affection  and 
love  he  bore  to  his  deared  uncle  the   king  of  England^ 
for  whofe  fake  alone  he  had  made  the  above  conceffions, 
that  all  the  world  might  know  that  he  edeemed  and 
loved  him,  and  valued  his  friendfhip  more  than  that  of 
other  princes  f.     The  defign  of  all  this  flattery  of  Henry 
and  his  favourite  is  very  obvious.     As  both  Henry  and 
Francis  were  refolved  on  war,  the  emperor's  propofals 
were  rejected. 

The  king  of  France  with  his  whole  court  arrived  at  Treaties. 
Amiens,  Augud  3d,  and  the  cardinal  made  his  public 
entry  into  that  city  the  day  after,  with  prodigious  pomp:}:. 
There  he  continued  fourteen  days,  tranfacling  bufinefs 
with  Francis  and  his  miniders,  and  three  treaties  were 
concluded,  Augud  nth.  By  the  fird  of  thefe  treaties 
jt  was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fhould  efpoufe  the 
princefs  Mary — that  the  interview  between  the  two  kings 
fhould  be  put  oft'  to  a  more  convenient  feafon — and  the 
fums  of  money  tobe  paid  monthly  by  the  king  of  England, 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war  in  Italy,  and  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  pope,  were  fettled.  This  treaty 
was  intended  to  confirm  and  explain  the  treaties  made  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  By  the  fecond  treaty  it 
was  agreed,  that  whatever  privileges  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants fhould  lofe  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  in 
confequence  of  the  approaching  war,  they  fliould  enjoy 
fimilar  privileges  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France 
during  the  continuance  of  that  war.  By  the  third  treaty, 
the  two  contracting  princes  endeavoured  to  guard  againit 
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A.D.1527.  the  inconveniencies  they  and  their  fubjedts  might  fufFer 
by  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  when  he  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  the  emperor,  or  the  pope  during  his  captivity, 
called  a  general  council,  neither  of  the.  kings  fnould  obey 
the  call  without  the  confent  of  the  other.  It  was  further 
ftipulated,  that  if  the  pope,  while  he  was  a  prifoner, 
iflued  any  bulls  prejudicial  to  them  or  their  fubje&s, 
they  fhould  difregard  them  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  church  of  England  mould  be  governed  by  the  cardie 
nal  legate,  and  the  Gallican  church  by  the  prelates  of 
that  kingdom  *.  Thefe  treaties  were  ratified  with  great 
folemnity,and  delivered  by  the  king  to  the  cardinal  at  high 
n-iafs,  in  the  great  church  of  Amiens  f.  The  cardinal 
having  finifhed  his"  bufmefs,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  a 
progrefs  with  the  court  of  France,  returned  to  England 
and  waited  on  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  mod  gracioufly 
received,  at  Richmond,  September  29th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englifh  plenipotentiary,  Sir 
Francis  Pointz,  had  reached  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
having  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  made  the 
following  demands  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  matter  ; 
- — That  the  emperor  fhould  deliver  to  the  king  one  half 
of  the  fpoils  and  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  as 
he  had  contributed  to  the  pay  of  the  army  which  had 
t^ken  thofe  fpoils  and  prifaners : — that  he  fhould  give  up 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  fons  of  France,  to  the 
king  :—that  he  fhould  immediately  repay  all  the  fums  of 
money  the  king  had  lent  him,  with  the  addition  of' 
4©o,eoo  crowns  which  he  had  forfeited  by  violating  his 
contract  of  marriage  with  the  princefs  Mary  ;— and  that 
he  fnouid  reftcre  the  pope  to  his  liberty,and  indemnify  him 
and  his  fubjects  for  the  lofTes  they  had  fuftained  £.  The 
emperor  acted  with  his  ufual  caution  and  prudence  on  this 
occafion.  He  faw  plainly  that  thefe  demands  were  not 
made  from  any  expectation  that  they  would  be  granted, 
but  only  to  procure  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft 
him  if  they  were  rejected.  He  replied  therefore  with 
great  calmnefs.  That  thefe  were  matters  of  great  im- 
portance 5  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  them  with  his 
council,  and  then  return  an  anfwer.     A  few  days  after,, 

*  Rym.'p  203— zi#.  f  Hall,  f.  163. 
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the  Englifh  ambafTador,  with  the  bifhop  of  Wo'rcefter  A.D.  1^7. 
and  Doctor  Lee,  the  Englifh  refidents,  had  a  fecond  au-  L-""" y— ~J 
dience,  when  the  emperor  acquainted  them,  that  he  had 
refolved  to  communicate  his  fentiments  on  their  demands  to 
Jus  dear  uncle,  by  his  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  England, 
and  begged  them  to  wait  with  patience  till  he  got  a  return 
from  thence,  and  then  they  mould  receive  his  final  an- 
fwer  *.  By  this  means  he  prevented  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  and  gained 
time  to  make  frefh  efforts  to  detach  the  king  of  England 
from  an  intimate  union  with  France.  But  the  invincible 
animefityof  the  cardinal  againft  him  prevented  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  efforts. 

The  emperor,  perceiving  that  the  captivity  of  the  pope  The  pope 
gave  great  offence  to  all  .good  Catholics,  and  funiifhed  the  at  liberty, 
kings  of  France  and  England  with  a  plaufible  pretence 
for  declaring  war  againft  him,  determined  to  fet  him  at 
liberty.  The  rapid  progrefs  alio  of  the  confederate  army 
in  Italy,  which  was  now  marching  towards  Rome,  made 
him  haften  to  execute  that  resolution.  As  he  had  pre- 
tended great  forrow  for  the  captivity  of  his  holinefs,  fo 
he  now  pretended  (with  equal  diffimulation)  great  difinte- 
rellednefs  in  giving  him  his  liberty.  He  demanded,  he 
faid,  no  ranfom  for  his  perfon  ;  but  as  the  army  that  had 
reduced  him  to  captivity  was  turbulent  and  ungovernable, 
and  had  great  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  procure  money  to  difcharge  thefe  arrears,  to  pre- 
vent their  breaking  out  into  feme  dreadful  mutiny.  He 
Tent  orders  to  Moncado,  his  minifter  at  Rome,  to  alarm 
the  fears  of  his  holinefs,  to  make  him  impatient  for  his 
liberty,  and  to  extort  from  him  as  much  money  and  as 
advantageous  conditions  as  poffible.  Moncado  acled  his 
part  perfectly  well,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  ho- 
linefs for  his  liberty  on  the  following  terms: — That  he 
ihculd  never  take  part  againft  the  emperor  in  Italy  . — that 
he  fhould  pay  immediately  ico,o.oo  crown's  for  thr  ui'o 
of  the  army  •,  the  fame  fum  a  fortnight  after,  and  1 50,000 
at  the  end  of  three  months  : — that  he  mould  grant  the 
emperor  a  cru?ado  in  all  his  dominions,  and  the  tenth  cr 
all  ecclefiaftical  revenues  id  Spain  y — and  that  he  Should 
deliver  certain  cardinals  as  hoftages,  and  certain  ftrong 
towns  as  a  fecurity,  lor  the  performance  of  thefe  condi- 

*  Hall,  f.  163. 
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A.D.I527.  tions  *.  The  pope  paid  the  firft  moiety  of  the  money, 
delivered  the  hoftages  and  towns,  and  was  to  have  been 
fet  at  liberty,  December  10th;  but  dreading  that  he 
would  be  detained  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  he  made 
his  efcape  in  difguife  the  evening  before,  and  took  fhelteir 
in  Orvieto.  From  thence  he  immediately  wrote  to  the 
king  of  England  and  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  acknowledging 
that  he  owed  his  liberty  to  their  powerful  interposition, 
expreffing  the  moft  lively  gratitude,  and  imploring  the 
continuance  of  their  protection. 

Befide  Henry's  ftrong  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  of  which  he  had  been  the  champion  both  by  his 
fword  and  pen,  he  had  another  motive  which  induced 
him  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  imprifoned  pope  with 
warmth.  He  had  formed  a  resolution  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce, if  poflible,  from  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Spain, 
the  emperor's  aunt ;  and  he  well  knew  that  nothing  could 
contribute  fo  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  that  defign  as  the 
favour  of  his  holinefs.  As  this  divorce  engaged  almoft 
the  whole  attention  of  Henry  and  his  minifters  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  produced  effects  of  the  greateft  importance 
and  altogether  unexpected,  it  is  nece'ffary  to  trace  the 
proceedings  in  it  from  year  to  year  with  the  moft  anxious 
care  and  laborious  investigation. 

It  is  importable  to  difcover,  with  abfolute  certainty, 
the  precife  time  when  Henry  refolved  to  procure  a  divorce 
from  his  queen,  or  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
form  that  refolution.  It  is  however  highly  probable, 
that  he  formed  it  a  considerable  time  before  he  made  it 
public,  and  that  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced, 
were  neither  criminal  nor  difhonourable.  Great  doubts 
concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  bro- 
ther's widow  were  generally  entertained  as  foon  as  it  was 
propofed.  His  father,  Henry  VII.  who,  prompted 
by  his  predominant  paffion,  avarice,  had  formed  the 
fcheme  and  promoted  the  contract  of  that  uncommon 
marriage,  was  afterwards  convinced  of  its  illegality,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  its  accompliihment.  With  this 
view  he  perfuaded  his  fon  to  proteft  againft  the  contract 
of  his  marriage  on  the  very  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him  with  great 
earneftriefs  never  to  celebrate  that  marriage  f.   Warham, 

*  Guicciard.  lib,  xviii.  p.  467.        f  Morifon's  Apomaxis,  p.  t3« 
''■■  '  archbifhop. 
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archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  greatly  efteemed  for  his  A.D.  1527- 
learning  and  integrity,  declared  loudly  againft  the  cele-  s—*nf^-' 
bration  of  the  marriage  (when  it  was  debated  in  coun- 
cil) as  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  with 
which,  he  faid,  the  pope  could  not  difpenfe  *'.  Though 
Henry's  amorous  difpofition,  the  charms  of  the  princefs, 
and  the  perfuafions  of  his  counfellors,  made  him  difre- 
gard  the  dying  admonitions  of  his  father,  and  the  ftrong 
declarations  of  the  primate,  yet  they  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  imprefiion  upon  his  mind,  which  could  not  be 
•quite  forgotten,  and  would  be  eafily  revived.  "While  the 
queen  retained  her  beauty,  continued  to  bear  children, 
and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  fon  or  fons  to  fucceed  him  on 
the  thrcne,  his  feruples,  it  is  probable,  gave  him  little 
trouble;  but  when  her  beauty  faded,  infirmities  fucceed- 
«d,  .and  all  hopes  of  iiTue  vanifhed,  he  became  uneafy; 
his  doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage  revived  ; 
the  dread  of  leaving  a  difputable  fucceflion  increafed; 
and  he  began  to  think  of  a  divorce,  as  the  only  thing 
that  could  relieve  him  from  all  thefe  embarraflrnents. 
All  this  happened  in  the  year  1524  :  for  it  was  in  that 
year,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to  £>imon 
Grinius,  that  he  began  to  abftain  from  all  conjugal  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  queen,  from  feruples  which  he  then 
entertained  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage  f.  It  was 
in  that  year,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  divorce,  influenced  by 
the  following  motives  :  his  feruples  about  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  ;  his  dread  of  leaving  a  difputable  fuccef- 
fion  ;  and  his  defires  and  hopes  of  having  male  iiTue  by 
a  lawful  marriage.  The  advanced  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  queen  might  give  additional  weight  to  thefe  motives, 
and  make  the  thoughts  of  a  feparation  from  her  lefs  pain- 
ful;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  or  even  probability,  that 
he  had  then  fet  his  affections  on  any  other  lady.    • 

Though  Henry  began  fo  early  to  be  difquieted  with  Henry  ful- 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  it  feems  to  AC0^VI'^" 
have  been  a  confiderable  lime  before  he  was  fully  convinced  illegality' 
that  it  was  unlawful.     Pope  Julius  II.  had  granted  a  dif£ °f his raar- 
penfation  for  it,  and  he  had   a  very  high  opinion  of  the  na£e- 
papal  power,    to   which  he   was   unwilling  to    fet  any 

*  Burnet's 'Hid.  Reform,  vol.!.   p.  36.  and   Collection  of  Re- 
cord?, p.  10.  -j-  Burnet,  vol  j.  p.  38. 
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A.D.1725.  bounds.  Having  a  tafte  for  theological  ftudieSj  he  ap- 
plied with  great  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  this  queftion,  in 
which  he  was  fo  deeply  interefted.  He  even  compofed 
a  book  upon  the  fubjeft,  to  prove,  firft,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  brother's  widow  was  prohibited  by  the  lav/  of 
God ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  pope  had  not  power  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  laws-of  God;  and  confequently,  that  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow  was  unlawful.  He 
proved  the  firft  by  two  laws  in  Leviticus,  and  considered 
the  death  of  his  twofons  by  the  queen  as  the  efre£l  of  the 
threatening  in  one  of  thefe  laws,  that  fuch  marriages  mould 
be  childlefs  *.  The  fecond  may  feem  to  us  a  felf-evident 
propofition  that  needed  no  proof;  but  fuch  was  the  infatu- 
ation and  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  it  was  efteemed  by 
many  a  raoft  peftilent  herefy  to  fetany  bounds  to  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  granting  pardons  and  difpenfations.  Fox, 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  threatened  to  accufe  archbifhop 
Warham  of  herefy,  for  denying  the  pope's  power  to 
difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God.  But  Thomas  Aquinas 
having  declared  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  fupported  By 
the  flrongeft  reafons,  againft  the  pope's  power  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  divine  laws,  Henry  embraced  the  opi- 
nion of  his  favourite  author,  and  became  fully  convinced 
that  his  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  procure  the  diffolution  of  it  by  a  divorce  f « 
In  this  opinion  and  determination  he  was  confirmed  by 
his  favourite  Wolfey,  his  confeflbr  Longiand  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  other  men  of  learning. 

Though  Henry  had  abftained  from  all  conjugal  inter- 
courfe  with  the  queen  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  ftill 
continued  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  attention  and 
refpect,  and  to  keep  his  intention  of  fuing  for  a  divorce 
as  fecret  as  poffible.  But  his  refolution  being  now 
taken,  and  hisfplan  of  proceeding  formed,  he  began  to 
difclofe  his  defign  with  great  art  and  caution.  The 
bifhop  of  Tarbe,  and  other  French  ambafiadors,  who 
were  at  London  in  March  this  year  negociating  a  mar- 
riage between  the  princefs  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
ftarted  this  objection,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  princefs 
might  be  called  in  queftion,  on  account  of  the  illegality 
of  her  father's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  which 
might  obftrudfc  her  acceffion  to  the  crown  p     Both  the 


His  inten 
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*  Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  16.  xx. 
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king  and  Wolfey  affected  to  appear  greatly  alarmed  at  A.D**9*Ifc 

this  objection  ;  though  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  al>- >T"'*--' 
folutely  certain,  that  it  was  made  in  confequence  of  a 
concert  between  the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  to 
furnifh  Henry  with  a  fair  pretence  for  beginning  his  pro- 
cefs  and  demanding  a  divorce.  The  French,  at  that 
time,  courted  Henry's  friendfhip  with  the  greateft  ar- 
dour, as  the  only  thing  that  could  preferve  their  mo- 
narchy from  deflruction,  or  deliver  their  king  from  cap- 
tivity. In  thefe  circumfiances,  it  is  not  credible  that 
the  ambafiadors  would  have  ftarted  an  objection  that  fo 
nearly  affected  the  honour,  peace,  and  happinefs  of  the 
royal  family,  if-  they  had  not  known  that  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  king,  and  a  part  of  his  plan. 

.After  feme  fruitlefs  attempts  had  been  made  to  per-*  Secre'sry 
fuade  the  queen  to  confent  to  a  divorce,  the  king's  fecre-  ^nt  to 
tary,  Doctor  Knighr,  was  fent  to  Rome  in  July,  this 
year,  to  make  application  to  the  pope,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  person  who  had  power  to  grant 
what  was  fo  much  defired.  He  carried  with  him  letters 
from  the  king  and  the  cardinal  to  the  pope,  reprefenting 
the  many  great  fervices  they  had  done  to  his  holinefs  and 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  painting  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the 
king's  diflrefs,  occafioned  by  the  fcruples  he  entertained 
about  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  or  rather  by  his 
full  conviction  that  it  was  unlawful  j  and  intreating  his 
holinefs,  in  the  mod  earneft  manner,  to  examine  this 
important  caufe  without  delay,  and  grant  that  relief 
which  juftice  required.  The  cardinal,  in  his  letter,  con- 
jured the  pope  in  fo  earneft  and  pathetic  a  ftrain  to 
grant  what  the  king  defired,  that  he  feems  to  have  fore- 
ieen  that  the  continuance  of  his  own  power  and  favour 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  that  defign  *.  They  knew 
the  court  of  Rome  too  well,  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  letters,  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe,  for  fuccefs. 
The  fecretary  carried  with  him  a  large  fum  of  money, 
and  bills  on  the  bank  of  Venice  for  ic,coo  crowns ;  and 
if  the -arts  of  corruption  were  not  fulRciently  underftood, 
they  might  be  learned  from  the  directions  that  were 
given  by  the  cardinal  for  the  difpofal  of  that  money  f. 
Doctor  Knight  was  alfo  directed  to  communicate  all  his 

*  Srrype,  vol.  i.  p.  S3.     Burnet's  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  iv. 
t  Ibid.  No,  ix. 
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A. D.  1527.  letters  and  inftru&ions  to  Sir  Gregory  Caffali,  the  king's 
V*^^V^**^  refident  at  Rome,  and  to  a&  in  concert  with  him  in  all 

things. 
Applies  to  When  the  fecretary  arrived  at  Rome  the  pope  was  ftill 
the  pope.  a  prifoner ;  but  having  confulted  with  Caffali,  they  found 
means,  by  bribing  tome  of  his  guards,  to  communicate 
their  bufinefs  and  the  king's  requifitions  to  his  holinefs, 
and  received  a  moft  favourable  anfwer.  The  pope  pro- 
fefled  the  moft  lively  gratitude  to  the  king  for  all  his 
former  favours,  and  declared,  that  he  depended  on  him 
alone  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  ;  and  that  when  he 
recovered  it,  he  would  deny  him  nothing ;  but  that  he 
could  do  nothing  while  he  was  a  prifoner  that  would  be 
efteemed  legal. 
The  negq-  The  Englifh  ambaffadors  concealed  themfelves  with 
ciations.  the  greateft  care,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered  and  in- 
fulted  by  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  while  the  pope  re- 
"mained  in  prifon  :  but  as  foon  as  he  made  his  efcape, 
they  flew  to  Orvieto,  and  renewed  their  folicitations. 
They  found  his  holinefs  ftill  in  great  terror  of  the  im- 
perial army  ;  and  he  further  informed  them,  that  when 
he  was  in  prifon,  the  general  of  the  obfervants  had 
charged  him  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  take  no  ftep  in 
their  king's  divorce  till  he  had  firft  communicated  it  to 
his  milliliters  at  Rome.  The  fecretary,  Doctor  Knight, 
had  brought  with  him  copies  of  the  four  following  in- 
struments, which  he  and  Caffali  moft  earneftly  intreated 
his  holinefs  to  grant : 

1.  A  commiflion  to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  caufe  in  England,  whereof  cardinal 
Wolfey  to  be  one. 

2.  A  decretal,  wherein  the  pope  fliould  pronounce  the 
marriage  void,  upon  proof  of  carnal  knowledge  between 
prince  Arthur  and  Katherine. 

3.  A  difpenfation  for  the  king  to  marry  another. 

4.  A  pollicitation  that  the  pope  would  not  revoke  any 
of  thefe  ads.  *. 

After  feveral  audiences,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  pope  of  the  illegality  of  the  marriage,  and 
to  perfuade  him  to  grant  thefe  atts  :  and  after  they  had 
gained  the  cardinal,  with  whom  he  confulted,  by  a  pre- 
fent  of  4000  crowns  ;  they  obtained  two  of  the  acts,  the 

*  Stry;:e,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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commiflion  and  difpenfation,  but  considerably  changed  A.D.  1527. 
from  the    draughts    they   had   prefented  *.      Secretary  ^— r^-/ 
Knight  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  fent  them  to  Eng-, 
land  by  Gambara  the  papal  prothonotary,  and  followed 
him  by    flow  journeys,  leaving  Caflali  to  continue  his 
folicitations. 

As  foon  as  Henry  had  determined  to  be  divorced  from  Anne  Bo-. 
his  queen,  he  began  to  look  around  him  for  another  lady  *eyn« 
to  fupply  her  place.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  it  is  faid,  re- 
commended Margaret  duchefs  dowager  of  Alencon,  the 
French  king's  lifter,  with  a  view  to  render  the  union  of 
thefe  two  monarchs  more  perfect  and  permanent.  But 
a  young  lady  appeared  in  the  court  of  England  this  year, 
who  made  a  fudden  and  complete  conqueft  of  the  king's 
heart,  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation. 
This  was  the  fair  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  by  a  filler  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
nearly  related  to  many  of  the  greateft  families  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  born  A.  D.  1507,  and  was  carried  into 
France  A.  D.  15 15,  when  fhe  was  only  in  her  ninth 
year,  by  the  king's  fifter,  the  princefs  Mary,  when  fhe 
was  married  to  Louis  XII.  on  whom  fhe  attended  till 
that  princefs  returned  to  England,  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband.  Though  fhe  was  ftill  very  young,  her  perfon 
and  manner  were  fo  pleafing,  that  fhe  was  retained  by 
queen  Claude,  the  firft  confort  of  Francis  I.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  amiable  and  virtuous  queen,  July  1524, 
fhe  lived  with  Margaret  duchefs  of  Alencon  till  fhe  was 
brought  into  England  by  her  father,  when  he  returned 
from  his  embafly  in  France  A.  D.  1527,  and  foon  after 
admitted  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen.  It 
was  in  this  lituation  the  king  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing her,  and  fometimes  engaging  her  in  converfation ; 
and  he  was  fo  much  charmed  by  her  beauty,  her  virtue, 
her  vivacity,  her  eafy  and  fprightly  manners,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  raife  her  to  the  throne,  and  became  more  impa- 
tient to  obtain  a  divorce f. 

When  the  commiflion   and  difpenfation  above  men-  Embafly 
tioned   were  brought  into  England  by   Gambara,  they  to  the 
were  found  fo  defective,  that  it  was  thought  dangerous  '^P6" 
to  proceed  upon  them, ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  fend  am- 

*  Burner,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.     Records,  No,  iv.  v.' 
f  Burnet  vol.  i.  p.  43.  44.. 
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A'.D.  1527.  baflaclors  to  Rome  to  obtain  more  ample  powers.  Doc- 
>— ■~~V'"W'  tor  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Doc- 
tor Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  two  of  the  moll 
learned  men  in  England,  were  pitched  upon  for  this  em- 
baffy,  and  prodigious  pains  were  taken  to  furnifh  them 
with  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  render  their 
negociation  fuccefsful,  Thefe  ambaffadors  fet  out  from 
-  London,  10th  February,  and  carried  with  them  the 
^draught  of  a  commiffion  to  cardinal  Wolfey  and  another 
cardinal,  to  try  this  great  caufe  in  England;  in  which 
every  claufe  was  inferted  that  could  render  it  effectual, 
and  prevent  the  advocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome  ;  toge- 
ther with  letters  from  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  con- 
taining every  argument  and  motive  that  could  be  con- 
ceived to  engage  his  holinefs  to  grant  the  commiffion. 
The  cardinal's  letter  was  written  with  as  much  earneft- 
nefs  and  importunity  as  if  his  life  had  been  at  ftake, 
As  Henry  was  vain  of  his  learning,  and  fond  of  literary 
fame,  he  compofed  a  book  to  prove  the  illegality  of  his 
marriage,  which  he  delivered  to  the  ambaffadors  to  be 
prefented  to  the  pope  ;  and,  which  was  of  more  confe- 
rence, he  entrufted  them  with  a  great  fum  of  money,  to 
be  diftributed  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  ambaffadors, 
according  to  their  instructions,  went  firft  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  procured  letters  from  the  king,  impor- 
tuning the  pope  to  grant  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land; and  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  they  arrived  at  Orvi- 
eto,  March  20th,  A.  D.  1^28  *. 
Declarati-  Though  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  in  Italy,  the  ple- 
na of  war.  nip0tentjarjes  of  France  and  England  continued  their 
negociations  at  the  court  of  Spain  for  obtaining  a  peace, 
and  a  mitigation  of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.  But  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  all- 
hopes  of  peace  vanifhed ;  the  two  kings  recalled  their 
ambaffadors,  and  declared  war  in  form  againft  the  em- 
peror, by  their  refpettive  heralds,  January  22d,  A.  D. 
1528  f.  Charles  in  his  anfwer  to  the  Englifn  herald, 
fpoke  in  refpe&ful  terms  of  his  royal  m after,  and  re- 
gretted the  lofs  of  his  friend  (hip,  which  he  imputed  to 
the  refentment  of    cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  offended 

Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  kc.      Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  52.      Records, 
ibid.  No.  xi. 
f  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  200.     Herbert,  p.  83.   Guicciard.  p.  471. 
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with  him  becaufe  he  had  refufed  to  make  him  pope  by  A.D.1528. 
force  of  arms.  In  his  fpeech  to  the  French  herald  he  v*— ""V"**-' 
expreffed  himfelf  with  great  afperity  againft  Francis;  de- 
claring that  he  had  violated  his  mod  folemn  oaths,  and 
a£ted  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  This  pro- 
duced a  challenge  to  (ingle  combat  from  Francis,  which 
was  accepted  by  Charles,  and  made  a  mighty  noife  for 
fome  time,  but  at  length  came  to  nothing  *. 

When  the  emperor's  ambaffador  received  the  news  of  Duplicity 
this  declaration  of  war,  he  prepared  for  his  departure  :  of  the  ear- 
but  he  was  detained  by  Wolfey,  who  wrote  him  a  letter,  dlnal- 
afluringhim  that  the-herald  had  exceeded  his  power?,  and 
that  he  mould  be  punifhed  for  it  on  his  return.    The  he- 
rald obtained  an  authentic  copy  of  this  letter,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king,  together  with  three  letters  in  the 
cardinal's  own  hand,  commanding  him  to  declare  war. 
Henry  was  fo   much  enraged  at  the  duplicity  and  pre- 
emption of  his  favourite,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  was  appeafed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  impreffion 
it  made  upon  his  mind  was  never  entirely  effaced  f . 

If  this  war  had  been  profecuted  with  vigour,  according  Truce. 
to  the  plan  propofed,  of  invading  Flanders  by  a  French 
army  on  one  fide,  and  an  Englifh  army  on  the  other,  it 
would  have  involved  the  emperor  in  great  perplexity. 
But  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular  iixEngland,  andalmoft 
the  whole  nation  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  againft  the 
cardinal,  the  author  of  it,  who,  they  faid,  facrificed  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  his  country  to  gratify  his  own 
refentment.  Befide  this,  the  king's  attention  was  fo  en- 
tirely engroffed  by  the  affair  of  his  divorce,  that  he  liften- 
ed  with  pleafure  to  fome  pacific  propofals  that  were 
made  to  him  by  Margaret  governefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  a  truce  for  eight  months  was  concluded,  June 
8th,  to  which  the  king  of  France  acceded  with  great  re- 
luctance, June  24th  J, 

When  the  Englifh  ambaffadors,  Gardiner  and  Fox,  Neo-oci-^ 
were  admitted   to  an  audience  of  the  pope  at  Orvieto,  tion 
March  23d,  they  found   him   ill  accommodated,  ill  at- 
tended, and  in  great  dread  of  the  imperial  army.     Hav- 
ing delivered  the  king's  letters  and  the  cardinal's,  he-read 

*  Merr.oires  de  Bellay,    torn.  i.  p.  103.      Gamier,  torn.  xxiv. 
p.  330,    &c.       -  _  f  Hall,  f.  171,  17;.     Herbert,  p.  90. 
J  Rym   torn.  xiv.  p.  25$,  &c. 
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A. D.  1528.  them,  and  then  broke  out  into  the  ftrongeft  expreflions 
■w-y— «*/  of  gratitude   to  the  king,  and  of  his  earned   defire   to 
oblige  him.  They  then  prefented  the  king's  book,  and  en- 
tered into  a  long  conversation  on  the  objecT:  of  their  em- 
bafly ;  in  which  they  removed  fome  unfavourable   im- 
prefiions  the  pope  had  received  of  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  of  the  fincerity  of  the  cardinal  in  his  defire  of  the 
divorce.     At  lad  they  produced  the  copy  of   the  ccm- 
miffion  to   cardinal  Wolfey,  and  another  cardinal   to  be 
named  by  the  pope,  which  they  mod  earneftly  intreated 
him  to  grant,  and  recommended  cardinal  Campegius,  as 
the  propereft  perfon  to  be  joined  with  Wolfey  ;  leaving 
the  commiflion  with  him  for  his  confideration  *. 
continued.      The  Englifh  ambafladors  had  feveral  other  long  confe- 
rences with  the   pope,  in  the   prefence  of  the  cardinals 
and  other  learned  men  ;  in  which  they  entered  upon  the 
merits  of  the  king's  caufe,  the  illegality  of  his  marriage, 
the  infufficiency  of  the  difpenfation  of  Julius  II.  to  ren- 
der it  lawful,  and  the  necefhty  of  granting  the  commif- 
fion  in  the  form  required.    In  the  preamble  of  that  com- 
miflion  it  was  gently  hinted,  that  fome  people  denied 
that  the  pope  had  power  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of 
God:  but  they  foon  found  that  this  was  a  topic  not  to 
be  infilled  upon;  for  though  Clement  was  much  difpi- 
mefns  of   T'lte^  ty  his  late  captivity  and  his  prefent  diftrefs,  he  ftill 
the  am-     retained  fo   much  of  the  fpirit  of  his  predeceffors,  that 
bafladors.  jjg  WOuld  hear  no  reafoning  on   the  limits  of  his  power. 
But  though  the  popes  of  thofe  times  impioufly  claimed 
the  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws  of  God,  they  had 
the   modefly  to  acknowledge   that  former  popes  might 
have  been  deceived  and  impofed  upon  by  mifinformation, 
and  that  the  difpenfations  and  other  bulls  which  they  had 
granted  upon  wrong  fuggeftions  were  null  and  of  no 
force.  The  ambafladors  therefore  fet  themfelves  to  prove, 
that  the  difpenfation  for  their  king's  marriage  was  grant- 
ed upon  wrong  fuggeftions,  and  confequently  was  null 
and  void,  and  the  marriage  unlawful.     The  fuggeftions 
on  which  it  was  granted  were  thefe  two  :     1.  That  the 
marriage  was  neceffary   to  prevent  the   moft  cruel  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land.    2.  That   it  was  moft  earneftly  defired  by  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.     The  firft  of  thefe  was  unqueftionably 

*  Strype,  p.  91— 94. 
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falfe,  becaufe  the  two  nations  and  the  two  royal  families  A.D  1528. 
were  then  in  the  moft  perfect  amity,  and  had  no  ground 
of  quarrel.  The  fecond  could  not  be  true,  becaufe  Henry 
was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  could  not  fo  much 
as  give  his  confent,  arid  he  had  protefted  againft  the  pro- 
jected marriage  on  the  very  day  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year  *.  ; 

Thefe  arguments,  the  importunity  of  the  ambaffadors,  Bulls  ob- 
but  efpecially  the  progrefs  of  the  French  and  their  con-  tained« 
federates,  who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  cautious  and  timid  pontiff  to  take  fome 
fteps  which  feemed  to  promife  Henry  fuccefs  in  this 
great  caufe.  Soon  after  the  confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  Lautric,  had  inverted  the  city  of  Naples,  in 
which  the  imperial  army  had  taken  fhelter,  the  pope  be- 
lieving the  war  to  be  near  at  an  end,  and  that  the  impe- 
rialifts  would  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  granted  theEnglifh 
ambaffadors  almoft  whatever  they  defired.  By  a  bull 
dated  at  Viterbo,  June  6th,  he  appointed  cardinal  Wol- 
fey  and  cardinal  Campegius  his  legates  a  latere  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  moft  ample  powers  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage  f.  As  the  affairs 
of  the  confederates  (till  continued  to  wear  a  favourable 
afpett,  and  it  was  expected  they  would  foon  make  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
pope  proceeded  a  ftep  further,  and  on  July  13th  he 
figned  a  folemn  pollicitation,  that  he  would  never  revoke 
the  commiflion  he  had  given  to  the  legates,  nor  advocate 
the  caufe  to  Rome.  By  the  importunate  folicitations  of 
the  ambaffadors,  he  granted,  about  the  fame  time,  or 
foon  after,  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  Henry's  marriage 
with  queen  Catherine,  and  permitting  him  to  marry  any 
other  lady  \.  This  buil  was  committed  to  Campegius  to 
be  carried  into  England. 

Henry  and  his  minifters  now  imagined  that  they  had  Duplicity 
furmounted  all  difficulties,  and  entertained  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  defired  divorce  in  a  very  fhort  P°Pe* 
time.     But  they  were  much  miftaker*.     The  pope  had 
other   views,    of   which    they   were   entirely    ignorant. 
Though  he  publicly  profeffed  the  moft  inviolable  attach-* 

*  Collier's  Ecclef.  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  25.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  53, 

f  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  295. 

\  Herbert,  p.  101.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  54,  55. 
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A.D.1528.  merit  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England  and  their  con- 
'*T—~/  federates,  and  the  mod  implacable  refentment  againft 
the  emperor,  yet  he  privately  negociated  a  reconciliation 
with  that  prince,  and  refolved  to  do  nothing  effectual  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  England  that  might  prevent  the 
fuccefs  of  that  negociation.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
refolution  by  the  unfortunate  turn  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
federates had  taken  before  Naples,  when  their  army  was 
threatened  with  deftruction  by  famine  and  the  peftilence. 
Though  he  had  granted,  therefore,  the  above  bulls,  to 
cherifh  the  hopes  of  the  king,  and  excite  the  fears  of  the 
emperor,  and  make  him  more  defirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation, he  took  the  more  effectual  meafures  to  prevent 
their  execution.  With  this  view  he  directed  Campegius 
'  (who  was  entirely  under  his  influence)  to  pretend  great 
reluctance  to  undertake  fo  long  a  journey  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities;  and  when  this  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  the  importunity,  the  promifes,  and  certain 
othef  more  powerful  arguments  of  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dors,  he  travelled  fo  flowly,  that  he  did  not  arrive  in 
England  till  the  month  of  October  *. 
Campe-  Though  Henry  had  been  much  difgufted  with  Campe- 
gius ar-  gius  for  his  affected  delays,  he  prepared  to  give  him  a 
^ves, in ,  mod  magnificent  reception,  which  he,  being  much  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  declined.  When  he  had  refted 
fome  days,  and  was  a  little  recovered,  he  was  carried  in 
a  chair,  accompanied  by  cardinal  Wolfey  and  a  fplendid. 
train  of  nobles,  to  an  audience  of  the  king  at  Bridewell. 
At  this  audience  his  fecretary  made  an  elegant  narangue 
in  Latin,  in  which  he  painted  the  cruelties  committed 
by  the  imperial  army  at  the  facking  of  Rome  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  and  concluded  with  a  flattering  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king  as  the  faviour  of  the  church  and  deli- 
verer of  the  pope.  To  this  harangue  Doctor  Fox  made 
a  modeft  reply  in  the  fame  language  f.  When  the  af- 
fembly  was  difmiffed,  the  two  cardinals  had  a  private 
conference  with  the  king,  in  which  Campegius,  it  is 
faid,  exhorted  him  to  live  in  love  and  harmony  with  his 
queen,  and  defift  from  profecuting  for  a  divorce.  This 
exhortation  was  equally  unexpected  and  difagreeable. 
But  Henry's  circumftances  at  this  time  obliged  him  to 

*  Burnet,  p.  54,  55.    Herbert,  p.  107.     Strype,  Records,  No. 
xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi.  |  Hall,  f.   179.. 
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tear  many  things  that  were  very  unpleafant  to  his  proud  A.D.1528. 

impatient  fpirit.  v**-~f-^»/ 

To  mitigate  the  king's  difpleafure  and  revive  his  hopes,  Refufal  of 

Campegius  fhewed  to  him  and  the  cardinal  the  decretal  Campe- 

bull  which  annulled  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  and  §,luiLand. 
.        .1.  111  -n-i,      the  pope  to 

permitted  him  to  marry  any  other  lady.  But  when  he  part  with 
was  defired  to  commit  this  bull  to  Wolfey  for  a  few  the  decre- 
days,  that  he  might  fhew  it  to  fome  of  the  king's  con-  tal  bul1,  • 
fidential  cOunfellors,  he  absolutely  refufed,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  moft  earned  intreaties  to 
part  with  it,  or  {hew  it  to  any  other.  This  greatly  irri- 
tated and  difconcerted  both  the  king  and  the  cardinal. 
They  apprehended  that  fome  deception  was  intended, 
and  determined,  if  poffible,  to  get  pofTeffion  of  that 
bull,  which  would  have  effectually  fecured  their  fuccefs, 
and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  pope  to  difappoint 
them.  With  this  view,  the  cardinal  wrote  to  Sir  Gre- 
gory Caffali,  commanding  him  to  wait  upon  the  pope, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  fend  an  order  to  Campegius  to 
fhew  the  decretal  bull  to  fome  of  the  king's  confidential 
fervants ;  and  he  defires  him  to  plead  this  caufe  with  as 
much  earneftnefs  as  if  he  was  pleading  for  the  falvation 
of  his  foul  *.  But  the  pope  proved  as  obftinate  as  Cam- 
pegius. For  though  John  and  Vincent  Caffali  (in  the 
abfence  of  their  brother  Sir  Gregory,  who  was  confined 
by  ficknefs  at  Bononia)  importuned  him  in  the  moft 
earneft  manner,  and  employed  every  argument  that 
could  work  upon  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  renewed  their 
arguments  and  importunities  feveral  different  days,  he 
remained  inflexible.  Of  all  this  John  Caffali  wrote  a 
long  account  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  dated  at  Rome,  De- 
cember 15  th,  and  fent  it  by  his  brother  Vincent  f .  The 
two  Caffalis,  in  the  courfe  of  their  application  to  the 
pope,  difcovered  his  negotiation  with  the  emperor,  and 
that  it  was  this  that  made  him  fo  refolute  in  refufing  to 
comply  with  the  king's  requeft. 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  in  no  little  perplexity  Speech  of 
at  this  time.     On  the  arrival  of  Campegius,   the  king's  tlie    U1£° 
divorce  became  the  fubjecl:  of  almoft  every  converfation, 
and  was  in  general  fo  unpopular,  that  they  dreaded  in- 
furrections  in  feveral  places.     To  prevent  thefe  the  king 
made  a  fpeech  to  an  affembly  of  nobles,   prelates,   the 

*  Burnet,    Records,   No.  xvi.  f  Ibid.  No.  xvii. 
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A.T).  1528.  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  of  London,  and 
^"T"'^'  many  other  perfons  of  note,  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  of 
•Bridewell,  November  8th.  In  this  fpeech  he  declared, 
with  the  moll  awful  folemnity,  that  the  troubles  of  his 
confcience  about  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  and 
~  the  dread  of  leaving  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  not  any 
diflike  to  his  queen,  whom  he  highly  praifed,  were  the 
motives  which  had  determined  him  to  have  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  his  marriage  fully  tried  and  finally  decided.  He 
intreated  all  who  heard  him  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his 
fubje&s,  in  their  feveral  countries,  by  informing  them 
of  what  he  had  now  faid;  declaring,  that  if  any  of 
them  after  this  prefumed  to  impute  his  conduct  to  un- 
worthy motives,  or  attempted  to  raife  disturbances,  they 
fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  *,  This  fpeech,  with  fome 
other  precautions  that  were  taken,  preferved  the  public 
tranquillity. 
Thecardi-  A  few  days  after  this,  the  two  cardinals  waited  upon 
rials  wait  the  queen,  and  intimated  to  her  the  commiffion  they 
queen.  ^ad  received  from  the  pope  to  try  the  validity  of  her 
marriage.  Campegius  was  the  fpeaker  on  this  occafion, 
and  exhorted  her,  it  is  faid,  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  enter  into  a  religious  life.  The  queen  anfwered 
with  great  compofure,  that  fhe  was  the  king's  lawful 
wife,  and  not  at  her  own  difpofal.  That  fhe  could  take 
no  ftep  without  the  advice  of  the  emperor  her  nephew, 
from  whom  fhe  expected  protection;  and  that  (he  could 
not  look  upon  them  as  unbiafTed  judges  in  her  caufe. 
Then  turning  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  fhe  fpoke  with  greater 
afperity,  reproaching  him  as  the  firft  mover  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  great  author  of  all  her  troubles,  from  his 
hatred  to  the  emperor,  becaufe  he  had  refufed  to  make 
him  pope  by  force  of  arms ;  and  from  his  refentmeni 
againft  her»  becaufe  (he  had  often  reproved  him  for  his 
pride,  lewdnefs,  and  other  vices.  The  cardinal  denied 
that  he  had  been  the  firft  mover  of  the  king's  fcruples 
about  his  marriage,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  a£l  the 
part  of  an  upright  impartial  judge  f.  Campegius  fent 
an  account  of  this  converfation  to  the  pope,  and  defired 
further  inftru£lions ;  which  his  holinefs  was  in  no  hafte 
to  fend,  as  his  great  object  was  to  gain  time  to  finifli  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor, 

*  Hall.f.  1S0.    Stowe,  p.  541.  f  Hall,  f.  i8r. 
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Henry,  impatient  of  thefe  delays,  and  anxious  about  A. D.  1528 
the  fuccefs  of  his  application  to  the  pope  for  the  decretal  s-t~**-/ 
bull,   ferit  Sir  Francis  Brian  and  Mr.  Peter  Vannes  to  Jjf^' 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  December,  with  inftru&ions  -0  Rome. 
to  difTuade  the  pope  from  agreeing  with  the  emperor; 
to  offer  him  a  guard  of  two  thoufand  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  perfon  j  and  if  nothing  elfe  could  prevail, 
to  threaten,  that  if  he  did  not  do  the  king  juftice  with- 
out delay,  he  and  his  fubjects  would  withdraw  their  obe-    x 
dience  from  the  fee  of  Rome.     They  were  alfo  directed 
to  confult  with  the  mod  learned  men  in  the  court  of 
Rome  about  the  practicability  of  feveral  fchemes  for 
granting  the  king  relief,   particularly  if  the  pope  could 
give  him  a  difpenfation  to  have  two  wives,  and  if  the 
iffue  of  both  would  be  legitimate  *.     Thefe  fchemes 
were  fuggefted  by  Campegius,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  feed  the  king  with  vain  hopes,   and  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour  with  thofe  who  were  deceiving  him. 

With  the  fame  infidious  view  the  pope  fent  his  pro-  The  pope, 
thonotary  Gambara  into  England,  with  a  letter  of  ere-  deceiyes 
dence  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  dated  at  Rome,  December  e  ln^° 
15th.  The  letter  contained  nothing  but  unmeaning  pro- 
feflions  of  friendfhip  to  the  king  and  him,  and  a  defire 
to  give  entire  credit  to  what  the  bearer  would  commu- 
nicate, though  he  knew  he  would  not  tell  them  ope 
word  of  truth.  Gambara  acted  his  part  perfectly  well. 
He  affured  them,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  his 
holinefs  was  now  determined  to  grant  the  king  whatever 
he  defired,  and  to  do  for  him  not  only  what  he  could  do 
in  juftice  and  equity,  but  whatever  he  could  do  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  That  he  had  fo  deep  a  fenfe  of 
the  king's  merits,  and  the  obligations  he  had  laid  on  him, 
that  if  the  refignation  of  the  popedom  might  do  him  any 
fervice,  he  would  readily  refign  it.  The  king  and  the 
cardinal  were  greatly  elated  by  thefe  afTurances;  and  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  difpofition  of 
the  pope,  they  refolved  to  fend  Doctor  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, their  moft  active  and  able  negociator,  immediately 
to  Rome  to  finifh  the  bufinefs.  But  all  this  was  mere, 
delufion.  There  was  ho  truth  in  Gambara's  declara- 
tions, and  his  real  errand  in  England  was  to  fee  Campe- 

*  Burnet,,  p.  62,.    P.ecords,  No,  xix. 
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T529. 

The  pope 
falls  fick. 


A.D.1528.  gius  burn  the  decretal  bull,  about        kh  rhe  pope  was 
V*-y-*w'  under  the  molt  terrible  apprehenfions,    often  faying  to 
his  confidents,  that  if  by  any  accident  it  was  made  pub- 
lic, and  came  to  the  emperor's  knowledge,  he  would  be 
utterly  ruined  *. 

When  Doctor  Gardiner  was  at  Lyons  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  pope  had  fallen 
fick  when  he  was  at  mafs,  January  6th  ;  that  it  was  be- 
lieved he  was  dying,  and  that  many  of  the  cardinals  had 
caft  their  eyes  on  cardinal  Wolfey  to  be  his  fucceffor.  Of 
all  this  he  informed  the  cardinal  by  an  exprefs  j  andfoon 
after  it  was  reported  that  the  pope  was  dead.  This  once 
more  roufed  Wolfey's  ambition,  and  revived  his  hopes. 
He  wrote,  February  the  6th,  to  the  Engli.fh.  ambaffadors 
at  Rome,  to  exert  all  their  activity  and  art  to  promote 
his  election  f.  The  king  at  the  fame  time  inftructed 
them,  "  firft  to  offer  the  cardinals  good  reafons  to  con- 
«  vince  them  of  Wolfey's  fitnefs  for  the  papacy.  But 
"  becaufe  human  frailty  is  fuch  that  reafon  doth  not  al- 
«"'  ways  take  place,  you  muft  promife  promotion  and 
(t  fums  of  money,  with  other  good  rewards ;  and  that 
«  all  the  good  preferments  the  cardinal  hath,  (hall  be 
(t  fhared  among  thofe  who  procure  his  election  f."  Such 
were  the  arts  employed,  in  thofe  times,  in  the  election 
of  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter. 

The  pope's  recovery  foon  put  a  flop  to  thefe  intrigues; 
but  his  relapfe  in  the  beginning  of  March  revived  them. 
When  cardinal  Wolfey  heard  of  this  relapfe,  which  was 
reprefented  as  very  dangerous,  he  wrote  long  letters  to 
Doctor  Gardiner,  Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Gregory  CafTa- 
lis,  and  Mr.  Peter  Vannes,  the  king's  refidents  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  difcovers  the  molt  extreme  anxiety  about 
his  own  advancement  and  the  Ring's  divorce,  and  fug- 
gefts  the  moft  artful  methods  for  obtaining  thefe  ends. 
He  directs  them  to  take  care  that  the  bifhop  of  Verona, 
or  fome  other  trufty  friend  of  theirs,  (hould  be  always 
with  his  holinefs,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  favourably  of  the  king's  caufe  ;  that  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  get  accefs  to  him  in  his  ficknefs,  and  urge 
him  with  the  moft  earned  importunity  to  grant  a  decre- 
tal bull,  or  at  leaft  a  more  ample  commiflion  to  the  le- 
gates •,  and  even  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  delayed  to  do  this 


Letters 
fent  to 
Rome. 
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juftice  to  a  prince  who  had  done  fo  much  for  him  and  A. D.  1529. 
for  the  church,  he  could  not  expect  the  falvation  of  his  s— ' nr^^ 
foul.  At  the  fame  time  the  two  legates,  Wolfey  and 
Campegius,  wrote  a  very  long,  eloquent,  and  affecting 
letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  they  endeavoured,  by  the 
moft  earneft  intreaties  and  moft  powerful  arguments,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  grant  a  decretal  bull,  diffolving  the 
king's  marriage,  and  permitting  him  to  marry  another 
lady,  which  would  put  a  period  to  this  moft  dangerous 
difpute.  All  thefe  letters  were  fent  to  Rome  with  the 
greateft  poffible  expedition  *. 

When  the  pope  had  recovered,  and  began  to  do  bufi-  Letters 
nefs,  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  were  admitted  to  an  audi-  p'om 
ence,  and  employed  the  ftrongeft  arguments  and  moft 
earneft  intreaties  to  prevail  upon  his  holinefs  to  grant 
the  decretal  bull.  But  all  their  arguments  and  intreaties 
were  ineffectual.  They  received  a  pofitive  refufal,  ac- 
companied indeed  with  many  ftrongexpreffjons  of  friend- 
ship for  their  royal  mafter,  which  they  well  knew  to  be 
of  no  value.  In  a  word,  the  ambaffadors,  who  were 
men  of  ability,  and  had  good  intelligence,  discovered 
that  the  pope  was  fully  determined  to  defert  his  confe- 
derates, and  unite  himfelf  with  the  emperor,  and  that 
whatever  he  might  pretend,  he  never  would  do  any 
thing  effectual  to  promote  the  king's  divorce,  but  every 
thing  to  feed  him  with  vain  hopes,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done.  Of  this  they  informed  both  the  king  and  the  car- 
dinal by  letters  dated  at  Rome,  May  4th  f.  The  car- 
dinal's anfwer  to  thefe  letters  was  dated  May  21ft,'  and 
fent  by  Doctor  Bennet,  who  was  directed  to  remain  at 
Rome  to  aflift  Sir  Gregory  Caffalis  and  Mr.  Vannes  in 
counteracting  the  emperor's  agents,  and  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  avocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome.  Brian  and 
Gardiner  were  commanded  to  return  home,  where  their 
fervices  were  wanted. 

Henry  was  now  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed  The  le- 
in  relying  on  the  delufive  promifes  of  the  pope  by  Gam-  8at?s  ilold 
bara,  and  refolved  that  the  two  legates  fbould  proceed  r  eircourr* 
without  delay  to  execute  their  commiffion.     The  great 
hall  of  the  Black-friars  being  properly  fitted  up  for  hold- 
ing their  court,  the  two  cardinals  took  their  feats  with 
great  pomp.,  May  3  ifl  5  their  commiffion  was  read,  the 

*  Burnet,  Records,  No.  xxii,  xxiii.  xxiv.      f  Ibid.  No.  xxv. 
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A.D.1529.  clerks,  were  fworn  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty, 
s—^Y~*w/  arid  an  order  given  to  fummon  the  king  and  queen  to 
appear  in  court,  June  18th,  to  which  they  adjourned. 
On  that  day  the  king  appeared  by  two  procurators,  and 
the  queen  in  perfon,  and  protefted  againft  the  legates  as 
partial  incompetent  judges,  affirming  that  the  caufe  was 
avocated  to  Rome,  and  craving  time  to  bring  proof  of 
the  truth  of  that  affirmation.  They  gave  her  to  the  2  ift 
of  June,  to  which  they  adjourned.  As  the  former  ad- 
journment was  far  too  iQng,  this  was  evidently  much  too 
fhort  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  demanded. 
Both  the  king  and  queen  appeared  personally  in  court, 
June  21ft ;  "  but  fhe  perfifting  in  her  former  wilfulnefs, 
"  and  in  her  appeal  •,  which  alfo  by  the  faid  judges  was 
"  likewife  recufed ;  and  they  minding  to  proceed  fur- 
"  ther  in  the  caufe,  the  queen  would  no  longer  make 
"  her  aboad  to  hear  what  the  faid  judges  would  fully 
"  difcern,  but  incontinently  departed  out  of  the  court; 
"  wherefore  fhe  was  thrice  preconnifate,  and  called  eft- 
"  foons  to  return  and  appear ;  which  (he  refufing  to  do, 
li  was  denounced  by  the  judges  contumax,  and  a  cita- 
-  -  <c  tion  decerned  for  her  appearance  on  Friday  next  *." 
But  the  queen  never  appeared  after  this  in  that  court. 
The  legates  held  feveral  feffions  in  the  month  of  July, 
in  which  they  examined  a  great  number  of  witnefTes, 
to  prove  that  prince  Arthur's  marriage  had  been  con- 
fummated,  of  which  as  much  evidence  was  produced  as 
could  be  expected  of  fuch  a  matter,  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
of  time  f. 
Their  The  caufe  being  now  ripe  for  a  decifion,  a  feflion  was 

court  ad-  held,  July  30th,  in  order,  as  all  the  world  imagined,  to 
3  rne  '  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence.  The  court  was  crowd- 
ed with  noblemen  and  gentlem.en,  the  king  was  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  impatiently  expecting  to  hear  that- 
a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  when  Campe- 
gius  declared,  that  the  courts  at  Rome  were  adjourned 
on  that  day,  and  therefore  he  and  his  colleague  adjourn- 
ed that  court  to  October  ift.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe 
the  furprife  and  indignation  of  the  audience.     The  duke 

*  As  it  is  impolTible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  given  by  histori- 
ans of  the  queen's  behaviour  June  2  ill,  I  have  related  it  in  the 
words  of  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  bis  ambaffadors  at  Rome,  dated 
June  23d.     Burnet,  vol.  i.    Records,  No.  xxviii. 
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of  Suflplk,  in  a  ftorm  of  rage,  beat  with  violence  on  AD. 1529. 
the  table,  and  (aid,  he  now  faw  the  truth  of  the  old  *— — "ir— *-J 
faying,  that  no  legate  ever  did  good  in  England.  Then 
he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  retired  with  precipitation,  leaving  the 
two  cardinals  in  their  chairs  of  date,  flaring  at  one  ano- 
ther. "When  Henry  was  informed  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, he  could  hardly  reftrain  his  fury ;  but  being  igno- 
rant of  what  was  done  at  Rome,  and  flill  hoping  to  ob- 
tain a  fentence  in  his  favour  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
court,  he  became  more  calm,  and  behaved  with  more 
temper  than  could  have  been  expected. 

Henry  had  not  only  been  cruelly  deceived   by  the  Deceit  of 
pope,  but  alfo  by  Campegius,  an  old,  profligate,  unprin-     ^p°Pj- 
cipled  debauchee,  who  fpent  his  days  in  hunting,  gam-nai3, 
ing,  and-  feafting,  and  his  nights  in  the   company  of 
courtezans.     He  had  made  Jhim  fo  many  prefents,  and 
fo   many  promifes,    that  he  imagined  he  had   entirely 
gained  him  to  his  intereft.     But  he  was  quite  miftaken. 
He  took  his  prefents,  and  betrayed  his  fecrets.    Re  even 
found  means  to  pilfer  from  his  cabinet  fome  love-letters 
that  pafl'ed  between  him  and   Anne  Boleyn,  and  fent 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  flill  remain.     His  own  great 
favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  had  acled  in  a  very  myiteri- 
ous  manner  during  the  late  trial.     Though  he  was  one 
of  the  proudelt  men  alive,   took  place  of  all  men,  and 
the  lead  in  all  affairs,  he  permitted  Campegius,  who  was 
a  younger  cardinal,   and  his  inferior  in  all  refpects,  to 
conducl  the  whole  procefs,    and   do  what  he  pleafed, 
Befide  this,   he  gave  the  king  no  hint  of  the  intended 
•  adjournment  of  the  court,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant, and  fuffered  that  blow  to  fall  upon  him  without 
any  warning.     Thefe  things  excited  ftrong  fufpicions  in 
the  king's  wind  that  Wolfey  deceived  him  ;  and  though 
he  concealed  his  fufpicions  for  fome  time,  they  weaken- 
ed his  confidence  in  him,   and  their  effects  foon  ap- 
peared. 

While  the  two  legates  were  holding  their  courts  in  The  kino's 
England,  the  Englifh  refidents  at  Rome  were  labouring  caufe  avo- 
with  great  zeal  to  prevent  the  avocation  of  the  caufe,  „ ted  t0 
which  the  emperor's  agents  were  fo'liciting  with  equal 
zeal.     For  fome  time  the   pope  appeared  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  undetermined,  and  by  that  artful  conduct 
he  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  king,  and  excited  the 
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A.D;  1529.  fears  of  the  emperor,  to  retard  the  refentment  or  the 
former,  and  to  procure  better  conditions  from  the  latter 
in  the  treaty  that  was  then  negociating.  But  as  foon  as 
his  holinefs  received  intelligence  that  the  treaty  with  the 
emperor  was  concluded  at  Barcelona,  July  3d,  he  began 
to  talk  in  a  more  determined  tone,  and  told  the  Englifli 
ambaffadors,  that  he  could  not  in  juftice  refufe  to  grant 
the  avocation.  They  then  redoubled  their  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  delay  of  what  they  could  not  prevent,  in  hopes 
that  the  caufe  would  be  determined  in  England  before 
the  avocation  was  ifTued.  Doctor  Bennet,  on  his  knees, 
and  with  many  tears,  allured  him,  that  the  king  and 
kingdom  of  England  would  be  loft  as  foon  as  the  caufe 
was  avocated.  He  conjured  him  at  lead  to  delay  till  he 
had  written  to  the  king  and  received  his  anfwer ;  but  in 
vain.  The  pope  flood  firm,  and  actually  figned  the  avo- 
cation, July  1 8th,  and  the  day  after  fent  it  away  with  a 
letter  to  cardinal  Wolfey  *.  The  ambaffadors  had  taken 
care  to  inform  their  royal  mafler  from  time  to  time  of 
every  flep  they  had  taken,  and  of  all  the  fears  they  en-? 
tertained,  which  prepared  him  for  receiving  this  unwel- 
come news. 
Henry  dif-  Henry,  to  divert  his  chagrin  occafioned  by  the  adjourn- 
contenred  ment  and  avocation  of  his  caufe,  fet  out  on  a  progrefs, 
?' accompanied  by  lady  Ann  Boleyn,  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft.  The  two  cardinals  followed  him,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  at  Grafton,  at  which  the  king  fo 
far  conflrained  himfelf,  that  he  received  and  treated  them 
both  with  civility,  and  difmiffed  Campegius  without  any 
expreffions  of  refentment  for  the  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful part  he  had  a£ted.  The  cardinals  retired  that 
night  to  Towcefter,  and  Wolfey  returned  next  morning 
to  Grafton  to  wait  upon  the  king ;  but  a  meflage  was 
fent  him  to  go  and  accompany  Campegius  to  London  ; 
and  after  this  repulfe  he  never  was  permitted  to  fee  his 
indulgent  mafter,  with  whom  he  had  been  fo  long  on 
fuch  a  friendly  and  familiar  footing  *.  It  was  now  vi- 
able to  the  whole  court  that  Henry  was  difcontented  with 
his  favourite,  and  no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  in- 
creafe  his  difcontent. 
The  king        The  king  was  in  very  perplexing  circumftances  at  this 

in  great      time,  and  had  many  things  to  irritate  and  difquiet  his 
perplexity.  jo 

*  Burnet,  p   75,  76. 'Reccris  No.  xxx.  -f  Hall,f.  183, 
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mind.  The  pope,  for  whom  he  had  been  a  mod  zealous  A.D.i^. 
champion,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the  mod  fo-  ^-t-'*-' 
lemn  aflurances  of  favour,  had  firft  deluded,  then  aban- 
doned, and  at  laft  infulted  him,  by  citing  him  to  appear 
at  Rome  and  plead  his  caufe,  and  threatening  him  with 
all  the  thunders  of  the  church  if  he  difobeyed.  Cardinal 
Campegius,  on  whom  he  had  heaped  favours,  prefents, 
and  promifes,  and  in  whofe  profeffions  he  had  placed  an 
entire  confidence,  he  was  now  convinced,  had  deceived 
him  from  firft  to  laft  ;  and  he  ftrongly  fufpe&ed  that  his 
own  great  favourite  Wolfey,  who  had  been  raifed  by 
him  from  the  dull,  honoured  with  his  warmeft  friend- 
fhip  for  many  years,  and  loaded  with  dignities  and  riches, 
had  joined  in  the  deceit.  His  queen,  by  her  invincible 
oppofition  to  his  will,  her  affectation  of  popularity,  and 
her  joy  at  the  avocation  of  his  caufe,  had  increafed  his 
diflike  to  difguft,  if  not  to  hatred ;  and  yet  he  faw  no 
way  of  procuring  a  divorce  from  her,  or  of  obtaining 
the  lady  he  loved.  In  this  fituation  he  formed  various 
projects ;  but  as  none  of  them  promifed  fuccefs,  they 
were  all  relinquished. 

The  king  of  France  having  loft  all  hopes  of  recovering  Peace  of 
his  two  fons  from  the  emperor  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  Gambray* 
which  had  been  unfortunate,  had  for  fome  time  paft 
been  negociating  a  peace  with  that  prince,  and  the  ne- 
gociation  had  been  managed  by  two  female  politicians, 
Margaret  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  emperor's 
aunt,  and  Louifa  of  Savoy,  the  king's  mother.  Thefe 
two  fmgular  plenipotentiaries,  after  many  conferences, 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  Cambray,  Auguft  5th,  A.  D.  1529.  By  this  peace 
four  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  were  a  little  miti- 
gated. In  particular,  the  emperor  agreed  to  accept  of 
two  millions  of  crowns  inflead  of  Burgundy,  as  a  ran- 
fom  for  the  two  French  princes.  The  allies  of  both 
parties  were  comprehended  in  this  peace,  and  among 
others  the  king  of  England,  who  acceded  to  it,  though 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  intereft  in  the  negocia- 
tion.  On  this  occafion  Henry  behaved  with  great  ge- 
nerofity  to  his  unfortunate  ally  the  king  of  France.  To 
enable  him  to  pay  the  great  ranfom  for  his  fons,  he  af- 
figned  to  him  a  debt  of  290,000  crowns  due  by  the  em- 
peror, and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  jewel  called  thtjJeur 

de  lysi 
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A.D.  1529.  de  lys,  which  the  emperor's  father  had  pledged  to  Henry 
<s-'-Y — — '  VII.  for  50,000  crowns  *. 

As  the  king  returned  from  his  progrefs,  the  court  re- 

P0!Sor    .jinained  one   night  at  Waltham,  and   Doctor  Gardiner 

advice,      'and  Doctor  Fox,  the- king's  fecretary  and  almoner,  were 

lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr.  CreiTy,  with  whom  Doci 

tor  Thomas  Cranmer  of  Cambridge,  (who  will  be  often' 

mentioned,)  then   refided.     After  fuppfer,  the  converfa- 

tion,  as  ufual,  turned  on   the  king's  divorce.     The  two  .    j 

courtiers  defired  to  know  Doctor  Cranmer's  feniiments 

on  that  fubjec~t,  and  what  he  thought  mould  be  done  in 

the  prefent  ftate  of  that  bufinefs.     He  at  firft  declined  to 

give  his  opinion  on  fo  high  a  matter.      But  being  warmly 

prefled,  he  faid,  that  rather   than   fpend  any  more  time 

In  fruitlefs  folicitations  at  Rome,  he  thought  it  would  be 

better  to  propofe   this  plain  queftion  to  the  mod  learned. 

men    and  chief  universities  in  Europe — "  Do  the  laws 

st  of  God  permit  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  V* 

If  their  anfwers  were  in  the   negative,  as  he  imagined 

they  would  be,  the  pope  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  a  | 

fentence    in   oppofition    to   the   fentiments  of  all  thefe 

learned    men    and    learned   bodies.      When    the  court 

returned  to  Greenwich,  the  fecretary  and  almoner  waited 

upon  the  king,  and  communicated  the  hint  fuggefted  by 

Cranmer,    with   which    he  was  mightily  pleafed ;    and 

having  ordered  him  to  be  fent  for,  he  was  no  lefs  pleafed 

/    '  with  his  appearance  and  conversation.     He  immediately 

retained  him  in  his  fervice,  placed  him  in  the  family  of 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wikfhire  and  Ormond,  fa-    • 

ther  of  lady  Ann  Boleyn,    and   engaged  him   to  write  a 

book  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  afterwards  employed 

him  in  the  execution  of  his  own  fcheme  f. 

Fall  of        '    Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had  fo  long  enjoyed  the  un- 

eardin&l      bounded  confidence  and  favour  of  his  fovereign,  now 

Wolfey.     faw  the  clouds  gathering   around  him,    and  began  to 

dread  a  ftorm;  but  it  proved  more  fudden  and  more  fe- 

vere   than  he    apprehended.      By   the    whifpers  of  the 

courtiers,    and  particularly   of   lady    Ann  Boleyn,    the 

king's  difpleafure  againft  him   was  daily  more  and  more 

inflamed,  and  a  defign  was  formed  to  bring  him  down 


*  Herbert,   p.  R31*— 134. 

t  Burnet,  79,  80.    $try$>e's  Memorials  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer, 
P-  4,  5* 
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from  the  towering  height  to  which  he  had  afcended.  ^^xJ^9'j 
The  cardinal,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  term,  O&c- ' 
bef  9th,  rode  with  his  ufual  pomp  to  Weftminfter  to 
open  his  court  of  chancery  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  the 
king's  attorney  prefented  an  indictment  againft  him  in 
the  king's-bench,  on  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  16  Rich- 
ard II.  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  appointing  him 
legatus  a  latere,  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  by  which  he  had 
incurred  a  praemunire,  and  forfeited  all  his  goods,  and 
even  his  liberty,  to  the  king  f .  A  few  days  after  this, 
Henry  fent  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  the  car- 
dinal to  demand  the  great-feal,  which  he  refufed  to  de- 
liver on  a  verbal  meflage  ;  but  when  they  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  written  order,  he  obeyed,  and  put  the  feal  into 
their  hands,  October  17th,  which  the  king  delivered  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  ^„ 
The  two  dukes,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  received  the 
great-feal  from  the  cardinal,  delivered  to  him  a  very  un~ 
pleafant  meflage  from  the  king,  commanding  him  to  re- 
move from  his  palace  in  Weftminfter,  called  York-place, 
(afterwards  Whitehall,)  and  go  to  Afhur,  a  houfe  near 
Hampton- court  belonging  to  his  bifhopric  of  Winchefter, 
to  which  he  had  lately  been  advanced  §. 

Thefe  fevere  and  heavy  blows  following  one  another 
fo  quickly,  feem  to  have  ftunned  the  unhappy  cardinal^ 
and  deprived  him  of  that  fortitude  of  which  he  ftood  fo 
much  in  need.  He  was  aftonilhed,  and  not  without 
reafon,  that  the  king's  friendlhip  for  him,  which  had 
been  fo  warm  and  of  fuch  long  duration,  had  vanifhed 
in  a  moment,  and  had  been  fucceeded  by  fo  violent  an 
animofity  as  thefe  proceedings  indicated.  He  knew  the 
king's  temper  too  well  to  imagine  that  any  oppofition  he 
could  make  would  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore refolved'to  make  none.  But  before  he  leftYork-place, 
he  ordered  an  exact  invenory  to  be  taken  of  all  the  furni- 
ture, plate,  &c.  in  that  palace,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fhort  defcription,  given  by. one  who  had  affifted  in 
taking  that  inventory:  "  In  his  gallery  were  fet  divers 
u  table?,  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  ftoresof 
"  rich  fluffs  ;  as  whole  pieces  of  filk  of  all  colours,  vel- 
"  veta,  fattins,  mufts,  taftaties,  grograms,  fcarlets,  and 

*  Herbert,  p.  124.     Fiddes'  Life  of  Wolfey,  p.  496. 
Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  349  Fiddes,  p.  497. 
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A.D.  1529.  ic  divers  rich  commodities.  Alfo  there  were  a  thoufand 
S*T~>-''  "  pieces  of  fine  hollands,  and  the  hangings  of  the  gal- 
"  lery  with  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  filver,  and  rich 
"  cloth  of  bodkin  of  divers  colours,  which  were  hang- 
t(  ed  in  expectation  of  the  king's  coming.  Alfo  on  one 
(i  fide  of  the  gallery  were  hanged  the  rich  fuits  of  copes 
f<  of  his  own  providing,  which  were  made  for  the  col* 
"  leges  of  Oxford  and  Ipfwich;  they  were  the  richeft 
"  that  ever  I  faw  in  all  my  life.  Then  had  the  two 
"  chambers  adjoining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  mod  com* 
"  monly  called  the  Gilt  Chamber,  wherein  were  fet  two 
"  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  was  fet  fuch  abun- 
"  dance  of  plate  of  all  forts,  as  was  almoft  incredible 
"  to  be  believed,  a  great  part  being  all  of  clear  gold  ; 
"  and  upon  every  table  and  cupboard  where  the  plate 
"  was  fet,  were  books  importing  every  kind  of  plate, 
*<  and  every  piece,  with  the  contents  and  weight  there* 
"  of*."  In  a  word,  the  goods,  plate,  and  furniture  of 
that  palace  were  eftimated  at  500,000  crowns,  equiva- 
lent to  500,000/.  of  our  money*  A  ftriking  proof  of 
the  magnificent  fpirit,  as  well  as  of  the  immenfe  wealth, 
of  this  extraordinary  man  ! 

When  the  cardinal  had  fet  every  thing  in  order  at 
York-place,  he  took  his  barge  at  the  privy  ftairs,  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  and  failed 
down  the  river,  which  was  almoft  covered  with  boats  and 
barges,  Crowded  with  the  citizens  of  London,  expecting 
to  fee  him  carried  to  the  Tower  f.  They  were  difap* 
pointed.  He  landed  at  Putney,  and  mounting  his  mule, 
fet  out  on  his  journey.  But  he  had  not  gone  far,  when 
he  was  accofted  by  Mr.  Norrisj  a  gentleman  of  the 
court,  with  a  mod  gracious  meffage  from  the  king ;  af* 
luring  him  that  he  flood  as  high  as  ever  in  the  royal  fa* 
vour.  This  unexpected  meffage  threw  his  fpirits  into  fo 
violent  an  agitation,  that,  forgetting  both  his  age  and 
dignity,  he  fprung  from  his  mule,  fell  on  his  knees  in 
the  mire,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  uttered  fome  extra- 
vagant expreflions  of  joy  and  gratitude  *.  But  he  foon 
recovered  from  this  unfeemly  perturbation,  and  con- 
verfed  calmly  with  Mr.  Norris,  who  delivered  him  a 
ring  which  the  king  had  been  accuftomed  to  fend  him,  as 
a  token  to  give  credit  to  the  bearer.    It  is  impoffible  to  dif- 

*  Gavendilh's  Lifs  cf  Wolfey,  p.  79.         f  Srowe,  p.  547- 
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cover  what  induced  Henry  to  fend  this  meffage ;  whether  A.D.1529. 
it  proceeded  from  forne  remains  of  affection,  or  Was  a 
mere  artifice  to  prevent  his  making  any  defence  in  the 
profecution  commenced  againft  him,  on  the  ftatute  of 
provifors.  The  cardinal  arrived  at  Afhur  the  fame  even- 
ing, and  found  the  houfe  almoft  quite  unfurttifhed,  and 
very  unlike  the  magnificent  manfion  he  had  left  *. 

The  king  granted  the  cardinal,  by  letters  patent,  a  Thecardi-- 
pOwer  to  appoint  two  attornies  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  rial's  goods 
him  in  all  courts  of  juftice  f .  .He  accordingly  conflitut-  fo"eiteci- 
ed  John  Seufe  and  Chriftopher  Genney  his  attornies, 
who  appeared  before  him,  October  28th,  and  protefled 
in  his  name,  "  That  he  did  not  know  that  the  impetra- 
t(  tion  of  the  bulls  from  Rome  was  to  the  contempt  and 
**  prejudice  of  the  king,  or  againft  any  ftatute.  As  to 
<c  the  particulars  wherewith  he  was  charged  by  mafter 
**  attorney,  he  confeft  them  all  true  }  and  fo  fubmitted 
«*  himfelf  to  the  king."  Upon  which  the  court  pro- 
nounced this  fentence  :  "  That  he  was  out  of  the  pro- 
«*  tettion,  and  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeit, 
«  and  his  peffon  might  be  feized  j;,v  The  cardinal  might 
have  made  a  much  better,  and  even  effectual  defence, 
by  producing  the  king's  letters  patent,  authorifing  him 
to  accept  the  bulls  from  Rome  §:  But  his  knowledge  of 
Henry's  violent  vindictive  temper,  and  his  hopes  of  be- 
ing received  again  into  favour,  determined  him  to  make 
no  oppofition. 

After  a  long  intermifiion  of  feven  years,  a  parliament  Parlias- 
was  now  called,  which  met  November  3d.  One  of  the  ment. 
objects  of  calling  this  parliament,  or  at  leaft  of  thofe 
who  advifed  the  calling  it,  feems  to  have  been  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  effectually  pre- 
vent his  returning  again  into  favour,  which  his  enemies 
greatly  dreaded.  With  this  view,  a  committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  prefented  to  that  houfe,  December  ift, 
a  very  long  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  cardinal;  ac- 
cufing  him,  "  That  prefuming  to  take  upon  him  the  au- 
"  thority  of  the  pope's  legate  a  latere,  he  hath  commit- 
<{  ted  notable,  high,  and  grievous  offences,  as  contain- 
i(  ed  in  certain  articles  here  following  ||."     The  articles 

*  Stowe,  p.  348.     Cavendifh,  p.  8t. 

f  Rym.  torn.  xiv.   p.  348.         X  Herbert,  p.  125. 

■§  C.ivendifh,'  p.  83.  jj   Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  iii.  p  42. 
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A.D.  1529.  were  no  fewer  than  forty-four  ;  fome  of  them  trifling, 
'  fome  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  untrue,  few  of  them  of 
great  importance,  and  none  of  them  very  highly  crimi- 
nal.    They  are  far  too  long  to  be  here  inferted ;  the  fol- 
lowing one,  which  is  the  fixth,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen: 
"  Whereas  your  grace  is  our  fovereign  lord  and  head, 
"  in  whom   ftandeth  all  the  furety  and  wealth  of  this 
«  realm,  the  faid  lord  cardinal,  knowing  himfelf  to  have 
«*  the  foul  and  contagious  difeafe  of  the  great  pox  broken 
«  out  upon  him  in  divers  places  of  his  body,  came  daily 
«  to  your  grace,  rowning  (whifpering)  in  your  ear,  and 
"  blowing  upon  your  moft  noble  grace  with  this  peril- 
«  ous  infective  breath,  to  the  marvelous  danger  of  your 
«  highnefs,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  had  not  bet- 
"  ter  provided  for  your  highnefs.     And  when  he  was 
"  once  heald  of  them,  he  made  your  grace  to  believe 
"  that  his  difeafe  was  an  impofthume  in  his  head,  and 
"  none  other  thing  *."     The  laft  article  concludes  with 
this  requisition  :    "  Pleafe  it  your  royal  majefty,  there- 
«*  fore,  of  your  excellent  goodnefs,   towards  the  weale 
*j  of  this  your  realm,   and  fubje&s  of  the  fame,   to  fet . 
*'  fuch  order  and  direction  upon  the  faid  lord  cardinal 
(i  as  may  be  to  the  terrible  example  to  others,  to  beware 
"  fo  to  offend  your  grace  and  your  laws  hereafter  ;  and 
"  that  he  be  fo  provided  for,  that  he  never  have  any 
(t  power,  jurifdic~tion,  or  authority  hereafter,  to  trou- 
<c  ble,  vex,   and  impoverish  the  commonwealth  of  this 
"  your   realm,    as   he   hath   done   heretofore,    to   the 
"  great  hurt  and  damage  of  every  man  almoft,  high 
tc  and  low  f ."     This  addrefs  was  lent  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  their  concurrence  defired.     But  there  the 
cardinal  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  his  own  fteward, 
the  famous  Thomas  Cromwel,  afterwards  earl  of  EfTex, 
who,  from  the  very  loweft  ftation,  rofe  to  the  higheft 
honours  and  offices  in  the  ftate,  by  the  mere  force  of  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  virtues.     Being  a  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  defended  his  fallen  mafter 
with  fuGh  firength  of  argument  and  power  of  eloquence, 
that  the  addrefs  was  rejected  f .     There  is  fome  reafon 
to  fufpect  that  the  king  was  not  fo  very  fond  of  this  ad- 

diefs,  and  did  not  wifh  to  be  precluded  from  recalling 

t 

*  Pari.  Hi  ft,  p,  44-  t  Ibid,  p-i^ 

I  Cavendifh,  p.  8a,  83. 
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his  former  favourite.     This  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that  A.D.r529. 
he  was  fo  far  from  being  offended  with  Mr.  Cromwel  for  ^ "T*^*-/ 
defending  his  unhappy  mailer,  that  he  immediately  en- 
gaged him  in  his  own  fervice  *.  v 

This  very  parliament,  about  the  fame  time,  made  an  Remarka- 
a£t  unfpeakably  more  unjuft,  oppreflive,  and  cruel,  than  bl=ilatute» 
any  thing  of  which  they  had  accufed  the  cardinal.  The 
king  had  borrowed  great  fums  of  money  from  a  prodigi- 
ous multitude  of  his  fubjefts  of  all  ranks,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  bonds  and  other  legal  feca- 
rities.  The  parliament  very  generoufly  made  the  king 
a  prefent  of  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
fubjects,  and  declared  his  bonds  and  fecurities  to  be  of 
no  value.  The  king  thanked  his  two  houfes  in  the  politeft, 
terms  for  their  generofity,  and  gracioufly  accepted  their 
valuable  prefent ;  while  his  creditors  were  left  to  con- 
dole with  one  another,  and  put  up  with  their  loffes  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  preamble  to  this  iniquitous  fta- 
tute  is  one  of  the  mod  extravagant  pieces  of  flattery  that 
ever  was  compofed.  In  it  they  give  a  mournful  defcrip-* 
tion  of  the  confufion,  poverty,  diftrefs,  and  mifery  of 
all  other  nations,  and  draw  a  very  flattering  picture  of 
the  riches,  and  profperity  of  England  during  his  grace's 
reign  ;  never  reflecting  that  only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  accufed  cardinal  Wolfey  of  having  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  all  affairs,  and  thereby  brought  the  nation  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin  f.  None  of  Wolfey's  admirers  ever 
paid  him  fo  great  a  compliment  as  this  parliament, 
which  confpired  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cardinal  was  very  wretched,  and  rViftrefs  of 
unhappy  at  Alhur.  Finding-  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the,  car<*l~ 
his  attendants,  he  difmiffed  a  great  number  of  them, 
November  5th  ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  very  indulgent 
mafler,  both  he  and  they  flied  a  flood  of  tears  at  part- 
ing, and  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who  could  fupport 
themfelves  refufed  to  leave  him  J.  His  mind  was  vio- 
lently agitated  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  occafioned 
by  a  fucceflion  of  kind  meflages  and  cruel  demands  from 
the  king.  Sir  John  Ruffel  was  fent  in  great  fecrecy 
from  the  court  at  Greenwich,  November  6th,  with  a 

*  Herbert,  p.  129.  f  Rolls  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  1529. 

JCavendifh,    p.  81,  82. 
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A.D.  1529.  mofl  comfortable  affurance  that  the  king  was  not  really 
v,*^r^-/  offended  with  him ;  and  a  few  days  after,  judge  Shelley 
came  with  a  command  to  furrender  to  the  king  York- 
place,  which  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York.  He  was 
greatlv  fhocked  at  this  illegal  demand  j  but  after  reason- 
ing long  with  the  judge,  he  at  laft  complied.  «  Thus," 
fays  Cavendifh,  (his  gentleman  ufher,)  "  my  lord  conti- 
"  nued  at  Afhur,  receiving  daily  meffiges  from  the 
"  court,  fome  good  and  fome  bad,  but  more  ill  than 
"  good  *."  The  defign  of  the  cardinal's  enemies  at 
court,  in  procuring  fo  many  harfh  meffages  to  be  fent 
him,  was,  as  we  are  told,  either  to  provoke  him  to  do 
fome  ram  thing  that  might  irritate  the  king  againft  him, 
or  to  throw  him  into  fome  difeafe  that  might  occafion 
his  death,  which  they  molt  earneftly  defired.  In  this 
lafl;  cruel  defign  they  nearly  fucceeded.  At  Chriftmas 
he  fell  fo  dangeroufly  ill,  that  his  attendants  believed 
.  him  to  be  dying  f . 
i53°-  The  news  of  the  cardinal's  ficknefs  feems  to  have  ex- 

Thecardi- cited  the  king's  companion,  of  which  he  was  not  very 
ncl  stick-  fufceptible.    He  commanded  his  phyfician,  Doctor  Butts. 

nets   and  »,._,.  ,  ,r.    J  ' 

recovery,  to  go  and  viht  him;  who,  on  his  return  to  court,  told 
the  king  that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  receive  fome  comfort  from  his  majefty,  he  would  be 
a  dead  man  in  four  days.  "  God  forbid,"  faid  Henry, 
"  that  he  fliould  die ;  for  I  would  not  lofe  him  for 
«'  20,000/.  I  pray  you  go  to  him,  and  do  your  beft  care 
"  of  him."  The  doctor  honeftly  replied,  that  all  his  care 
would  fignify  nothing,  if  his  majefty  did  not  fend  him ' 
a  gracious  meffage,  The  king  took  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  charged  with  a  ruby,  on  which  his  own  picture 
was  engraved,  commanding  the  doctor  to  deliver  it  -to 
him,  and  affure  him  that  he  was  not  offended  with  him 
in  his  heart,  with  many  other  kind  expreffions.  Lady 
Anne  Boleyn  too,  at  the  king's  defire,  took  her  tablet  of 
gold  that  hung  at  her  fide,  and  delivered  it  to  the' 
doctor,  with  many  gentle  and  loving  words.  When 
Doctor  Butts  delivered  thefe  tokens  and  meffages,  "  The 
cardinal,"  fays  one  who  was  prefent,  "  advanced  him- 
**  felf  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully  ; 
*(  giving  him  thanks  for  his  pains  and  good  comfort." 

«  Cavendifh,  p.  8<5.  f  Ibid. 
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From  that  moment  his  hopes  revived,  his  difeafe  abated,  A.D.1530. 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  out  of  danger  *.  v*-"^ r^-^ 

While  the  cardinal  refided  at  Afliur,  he  neglected  no-  Cardinal's 
thing  that  he  thought  might  contribute  to  the  recovery  deJe-&ion« 
of  the  king's  favour.  His  chief  reliance  feems  to  have 
been  on  the  good  offices  of  Doctor  Stephen  Gardiner,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  fecretary,  and  was  now  fecretary 
to  the  king.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman  in 
this  interval,  it  muft  be  conferred,  do  him  ho  honour. 
They  plainly  difcover  that  he  did  not  pollers  that  firm- 
nefs  and  fortitude  of  mind  that  became  a  great  man  in 
his  circumftances;  they  betray  an  exceffive  fondnefs  for 
riches,  power,  and  royal  favour,  and  an  extreme  de- 
jection and  abafement  of  fpirit  on  the  lofs  of  them  ;  in 
a  word,  they  prove  that  cardinal  Wolfey,  with  all  his 
great  talents,  was  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  placed 
his  fupreme  felicity  in  the  fmiles  of  royalty  and  the  fun- 
fhine  of  a  court,  and  when  thefe  were  taken  from  him 
he  had  nothing  left  f . 

Henry  having  by  this  time  feized  all  the  cardinal's  Fayouis  to 
goods  and  chattels,  the  income  of  his  bifhoprics,  abbies,  ?  cardl" 
and  other  benefices,  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich, 
with  all  their  furniture  and  revenues,  his  penfions,  his 
clothes,  and  even  his  very  tomb,  feems  to  have  propos- 
ed to  carry  his  profecution  of  him  no  further.  He 
granted  him  therefore  a  free  pardon,  February  12th, 
A.  D.  1530,  of  all  treafons,  mui'ders,  rapes,  and  all 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  in  the  moft  ample 
manner  that  could  be  devifed.  Five  days  after  this, 
February  17th,  the  king  and  the  cardinal  entered  into 
indentures,  by  which  the  cardinal  furrendered  to  the 
king  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  his  bifhopric  of 
Winchefter  and  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  with  all  his  other 
rents  and  penfions  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  the  king 
granted  to  the  cardinal  the  revenues,  patronages,  lands, 
and  houfes  of  his  archbifhopric  of  York,  and  York- 
place,  with  a  penfion  of  1000  marks  a  year  out  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Winchefter.  About  the  fame  time  the 
king  fent  him  a  prefent  of  3000/.  in  money,  and  in  plate 

*  Cavendifh,  p.  87,  88.  Grove's  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,    vol.  iv.  p.   325,   326. 

-t  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  116.  Records,  No. 
xxxi,  xxxii, 
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A.D.  1530  and  furniture,  &c.   to  the  value  of  3374/.  3/.  yd.  and 
v— *~v — -''gave  him  leave  to  refide  at  Richmond  *. 
,Thecardi-      The  cardinal's  enemies  at  court  were  greatly  alarmed 
ralgdes  toat  thefe  favours,  which  had  been  granted  without  their 
t  e  north.  know]edge>     They  were  particularly  apprehenfive  of  his 
refiding  at  Richmond,  fo  near  the  court ;   and  therefore 
they  exerted  all  their  arts  to  procure  an  order  for  his  re- 
moval to  fo  great  diftance  as  might  prevent  his  having 
an  interview  with  the  king,  which  he  defired  and  they 
dreaded  above  all  things.    They  at  length  prevailed.     An 
order  was  fent  to  him,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Cromwel,   to 
go  and  refide  in  his  archbifhopric  of  York.     This  was 
a  fevere  blow  to  the  cardinal,  who  (till  flittered  himfelf, 
that  if  he  could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king,    he 
would  regain  his  favour      He  therefore  intreated  Crom- 
wel to  procure  him  leave  to  refide  in  his  bifhopric  of 
Winchefter,  which  was  not  at  fo  great  a  diftance.     But 
this  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  de- 
fired  Cromwel  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not  get  away 
immediately  into  the  north,    he  would  come  and  tear 
him    in    pieces    with   his   teeth.      ((  Then,"    faid    he, 
*c  Tom,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone."  •   And  that  zea- 
lous and  faithful  friend  having  got  him  1000  marks,  and 
a  moft  gracious  meflage  from  the  king,  he  fet  out  with 
one  hundred  and  fixty  attendants,  a  long  train  of  wag- 
gons, containing  his  plate,  furniture,  &c.  and  proceed- 
ing by  eafy  journies,  he  arrived  at  Peterborough,  where 
he  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eafter.     He  fpent  the  fummer 
and  harveft  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby-houfes,  (belonging 
to  his  fee)  which  he  repaired  ;  and  th-re,  by  his  affabi- 
lity and  hofpitality,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  love  of 
people  of  all  ranks.     About  Michaelmas  he  came  to  his 
caftle  of  Cawood,  feven  miles  from  York  f . 
His  beha-       In  this  fituation  the  cardinal  behaved  with  decorum 
yiour'ru-ie. ancj  propriety.     He  received  all  thofe  who  came  to  vifit 
him  with  condefcenfion,  and  treated  them  hofpitably. 
Here,    as  he  had   done   at  Scrooby,   he  went  to   fome 
rieighbouring  church  every  Sunday,  where  he  faid  mafs, 
and  one  of  his  chaplains  preached.     After  fervice  he  in- 
vited the  clergy  and  moft  refpectable  parifhioners  to  din- 
ner, and  diftributed  alms  to  the  poor.     The  clergy  of 


*  Rym.  p.  366 — -76. 

f  Cavendifh,  p,  91,  9a,  93.     Grove,  vol.  iv,  p.  334. 
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his  cathedral  he  treated  in  the  kindefl  manner;  telling  A. D.  1530. 
them  he  was  come  to  live  among  them  as  their  friend  — t-"**-' 
and  brother.  He  could  not,  however,  overcome  his 
tafle  for  magnificence  ;  and  though  he  was  in  want  of 
money,  he  employed  three  hundred  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers in  repairing  his  caftle  of  Cawood.  His  hofpita- 
lity,  popularity,  and  buildings,  were  greatly  magnified 
and  mifreprefented  to  the  king,  to  excite  his  jealoufy. 
Of  this  his  friend  Cromwel  informed  him,  and  gave  him 
many  prudent  advices,  which,  if  he  could  have  follow- 
ed, his  enemies  would  probably  have  forgot  to  fear  and 
perfecute  him.  It  is  faid  by  fome  fnftorians,  that  the 
king's  defign  in  all  he  had  done  againft  his  favourite, 
was  to  bring  him  to  confent  to  pronounce  the  fentence 
of  divorce,  without  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome;  and 
that  when  he  obflinately  rcfufed  to  do  it,  he  refolved  to 
ruin  him  *.     But  of  this  I  can  find  no  evidence. 

The  clergy  of  York,  highly  pleafed  with  their  metro-  His  inflal- 
politan,  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  begged  "  thatm^  V3~ 
"  he  would  come  to  be  inftalled  in  his  cathedral,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  cuftom  of  his  predeceffors."  To  this, 
after  taking  fome  time  to  confider,  he  confented,  on 
condition  that  it  fhould  be  done  with  as  little  pomp  as 
pofilble ;  and  the  Monday  after  All  Saints  was  appointed 
to  be  the  day  of  the  inftalment.  As  foon  as  the  news 
of  this  was  made  public,  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
clergy  of  the  country  around  fent  great  quantities  of  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds  to  York,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  moft  magnificent  feaft.  But  this  folemnity  was 
prevented  by  a  very  unexpected  event  f . 

On  the  Friday  before  the  intended  inftalment,  the  earl  His  death. 
of  Northumberland,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Walfh, 
a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  a  number 
of  horfemen,  arrived  at  Cawood,  took  pofTeflion  of  the 
caftle,  and  going  up  flairs,  was  met  by  the  cardinal,  who 
embraced  him,  believing  he  had  come  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  vifit.  The  earl  then  faid,  with  a  faultering 
voice,  "  I  arreft  you  of  high  treafon."  And  the  cardi- 
nal, in  great  furprife,  after  fome  hefitation,  fubmitted. 
On  Sunday  the  earl  fet  out  with  his  prifoner  for  the 
earl  of  Shrew fbury's,  fleward  of  the  king's  houfehold, 
at  Sheffield- park,  where  they  were  directed  to  remain 

*  Grove,  vol.  iv.  p.  334,  339.  t  Id.  ibid. 
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A. D.  1530.  till  further  orders,  and  .arrived  there  on  the  third  day, 
November  9th.  The  ear!,  his  lady,  and  family,  re- 
ceived the  cardinal  with  every  mark  of  refpecl:,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Here  he  re- 
mained about  two  w.eeks,  waiting  for  orders  from  court; 
towards  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  feized  with  a  flux. 
At  length,  Sir  William  Kingfton,  eonftable  of  the 
Tower,  arrived,  with  twenty- four  of  his  guards,  to  con- 
duel  him  to  London.  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  was  at 
great  pains  to  communicate  this  news  to  the  cardinal  fo 
as  riot  to  alarm  him,  and  employed  Cavendifh,  who  told 
him  he  brought  him  good  news,  that  the  king. had  fent 
Sir  William  Kingfton  to  conduct  him  into  his  royal  pre- 
sence. "  Kingilon  !"  cried  the  cardinal ;  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  gave  a  great  figh.  The  earl  then 
entered,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  letters  from  his 
friends  at  court,  which  a  flu  red  him,  that  the  king  had  the 
fincereft  friendihip  for  him,  and  was  determined  to  fhew 
him  favour.  Sir  William  Kingilon  Was  then  introduced, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  refufing  to  arife  from  that  poiture 
delivered  the  king's  commendations  to  his  grace,  afTured 
him  of  his  royal  favour,  and  faid,  that  his  majefty  had  com- 
manded him  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  The  cardinal,  who 
perfectly  underftood  the  court  language,  replied,  "  I  know 
S(  what  is  defigned  for  me  ;  1  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your 
t(  good  news  ;  I  am  a  difeafed  man,  but  I  will  prepare 
"  to  ride  with  you  to-morrow."  On  the  third  evening 
he  reached  Leicefter-abbey,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  monks  with  lighted  torches,  to  whom  he  faid,  li  I 
"  am  come,  my  brethren,  to  lay  my  bones  amongft 
"  you."  Being  lifted  from  his  mule  and  carried  up 
flairs,  he  was  put  to  bed,  where,  after  languifhing  two 
days,  he  expired,  November  ^.g»  A.  D.  1530,  in  the 
fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  laft  converfation  with 
Sir  William  Kingfton,  among  other  things,  he  faid, 
"  Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved 
"  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
"  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  juft  reward  that  I  muft- 
"  receive  for  my  diligent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regard- 
«  ing  my  fervice  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Let 
"  me  advife  you  to  take  heed  what  you  put  in  the  king's 
"  head,  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again.  I  have  of-- 
"  ten  kneeled  before  him,  fometimes  three  hours  toge- 

«  ther 
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•  ther  to  perfuade  him  from   his  will  and  appetite,  but  A.  D.  1530. 
«  could  not  prevail  f."  v«-t^-' 

Thomas  Wolfey  rofe  from  an  humble  Ration  to  greater  Hischa- 
wealth  and  power  than  any  Britifh  fubje6t  ever  attained.  ra&er- 
His  revenues,  it  is  faid,  were  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
crown.  For  almofl  twenty  years  he  not  only  dire&ed 
all  the  affairs  of  England  in  church  and  ftate,  but  had 
alfo  very  great  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
He  was  courted,  preferred,  and  penfioned  by  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  other  princes  ; 
flattered  by  divines,  hiftorians,  and  poets,  in  (trains  ap- 
proaching to  blafphemy ;  and  ferved  by  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  fir  ft  rank,  who  bore  offices  in  his 
family.  His  revenues  he  never  hoarded,  but  expended 
in  building  noble  palaces,  magnificent  colleges,  in  pro- 
moting arts  and  learning,  and  in  fupporting  a  princely 
eftablifhment.  This  power  I  will  'not  fay  he  never 
abufedj  but  few  minifters  have  pofTefTed  fo  much  power 
for  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  and  abufed  itlefs.  England, 
during  his  adminiftration,  was  the  umpire  of  Europe, 
His  abilities  were  certainly  great,  his  diligence-indefati- 
gable, and  he  muft  have  fomething  peculiarly  agreeable 
and  captivating  in  his  addrefs,  who  fo  fuddenly  gained, 
and  fo  long  preferved  the  affection  of  fo  capricious,  fo 
impetuous,  and  fo  fickle  a  prince  as  Heury  VIII.  His 
morals  were  far  from  being  fuitable  to  his  clerical  cha- 
racter and  high  ftation  in  the  church.  His  fpirits 
fell  with  his  fortunes,  and  he  never  could  fubdue  his 
paffion  for  pomp  and  power,  or  relinquish  his  hopes 
of  royal  favour,  which  he  folicited  in  fuch  an  abje£t 
manner  as  degraded  and  funk  his  character.  His  fall 
was  fortunate  to  his  country  in  one  refpeet,  as  it  re- 
moved one  of  the  ftrongeft  props  of  the  papal  power^ 
which  foon  after  fell  to  the  ground  in  England. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,     1530,    Henry   was  Decrees 
employed  in  profecuting   the  plan   fuggefted  by  Doctor  °/  aniver- 
Cranmer,  and  collecting  the  opinions  of  universities  and  !lt:es- 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  favour  of  his  di- 
vorce.    In   this  fervice   a   considerable   number  of    the 
moil  intelligent  and  acYive   men   in   England   were  en- 
gaged ;  and  they  were   fo   fuccefsful,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  this  year  they  obtained  decrees  of  ten  of  the  mod  fa- 

*  Cavendifli,  chap.  19,  10. 
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A.D.1530.  mous  univerfities  in  Europe  againft  the  legality  of  the 
"^y  king's  marriage  ;  viz.  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  'in  Eng- 
land ;  of  Paris,  Angers,  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Thou- 
loufe,  in  France  ;  and  of  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara, 
-in  Italy -*.  They  prevailed  alfo  on  feveral  men  of  learn- 
ing to  publifh  books  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  pro- 
cured the  written  opinions  of  many  doctors  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law  to  the  fame  purpofe  j.  Henry's  agents 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany  were  no  lefs  active  and 
fuccefsful.  They  applied  to  the  proteftants  as  well  as 
papifts,  and  both,  in  general,  declared  for  the  divorce. 
All  thefe  decrees,  books,  and  opinions,  procured  with 
much  difficulty  and  labour,    and  at   no   fmall  expence, 


were  tranfmitted  to  England. 

o 


Applicati-      No  prince   in  Europe  was  a  greater  admirer  of  the 
on  to  unlimited  power  of  the  pope   than  Henry  VIII.:  he  had 

Rome.  written  in  defence  of  it;  and  though  he  was  greatly  dif- 
pleafed  with  Clement  VII.  he  could  not  think  of  con- 
tradicting his  own  writings,  by  withdrawing  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  holy  fee.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make 
fome  further  attempts  at  the  court  of  Rome.  By  his  in- 
fluence, a  confiderable  number  of  great  men,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  fent  a  moft  humble  and  earneft 
addrefs  to  the  pope,  dated  July  13th.  In  this  addrefs 
they  befeech  and  conjure  his  holinefs,  in  the  molt  pa- 
thetic language,  to  do  juftice  to  their  diftrefied  and  in- 
jured fovereign,  by  pronouncing  the  fentence  of  the  di- 
vorce, which  all  the  moft  famous  univerfities  and  moft 
learned  men  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  had  declared 
to  be  juft  and  ne.ceflary  ;  intimating,  in  very  plain 
terms,  that,  if  he  refufed  to  do  this,  they  would 
find  a  remedy  in  another  way.  This  addrefs  was  finned 
by  two  archbifhops,  four  bifhops,  two  dukes>  two  mar- 
quiffes,  thirteen  earls,  two  vifcounts,  twenty-three  ba- 
rons, twenty-two  abbots,  and  eleven  knights  and  doc- 
tors +.  The  king  commanded  his  ambafladors,  the  Earl 
of  Wiltfliire  and  Doctor  Cranmer,  who  were  at  Bo- 
nonia,  where  both  the  emperor  and  pope  refided,  to  fe- 
con,d'  and  enforce  the  addrefs.  The  ambafladors  acted 
their  part  with  great  zeal  and  ability  ;  and  the  pope 
returned  an  artful  and  fmooth  anfwer,  which  gave  no  fa- 
tisfaction  §.     Doctor  Cranmer  boldly  challenged  all  the 

-*  Rym  torn.  xiv.  p.  390—400.  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  85— 65         f  Ibid. 
X  Parliament  Hilt,  vol,  iii.  p.  68 — 73.  §  Ibid  75 79. 
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learned  men  of  the  papal  court  to  a  difpute  on  thequef-  A.D.1530. 
tion  of  the  king's  marriage,  but  none  of  them  cbofe 
to  accept  the  challenge  *.  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  this,  and  with  the  report  made  of  him  by  the  earl  of 
Wiltfhire,  that  he  appointed  him  his  fole  ambaffadorto 
the  emperor;  and  the  pope,  as  a  mark  of  his  refpett, 
and  to  pleafe  the  king,  made  him  his  plenipotentiary 
for  England  f. 

Henry  now  defpairing  of  any  fuccefs  at  the  court  of  r^.r" 
Rome,  brought  the  great  affair  of  the  divorce  before  his  maernt." 
parliament,  which  met  January  7th,  AD.  1531.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  the  lord  chancellor,  attended  by  twelve 
peers,  came  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  made  a 
fpeech,  explaining  the  king's  motives  for  defiring  a  di- 
vorce from  his  queen  ;  and  then  produced  a  box,  contain- 
ing the  decrees  of  univerfities,  and  the  books  and  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  on  that  fubject.  Sir  Bryan  Tuke 
opened  the  box,  and  took  out  twelve  writings  fealed,  the 
decrees  of  twelve  univerfities,  which  he  read,  tranflated 
into  Eugiifh.  There  were,  befides,  above  one  hundred 
books  and  writings,  which  there  was  not  time  to  read. 
The  chancellor  then  faid,  "  Now  you  in  this  houfe  may 
"  report  in  your  countries  what  you  have  feen  and 
"  heard  ;  and  then  all  men  fhall  openly  perceive  that  the 
"  king  hath  not  attempted  this  matter  of  will  or  plea- 
"  fure,  as  fome  Strangers  report,  but  only  for  the  dif- 
"  charge  of  his  confidence,  and  furety  of  the  fuccefhou 
"  of  this  realm.  This  is  the  caufe  of  our  report  hitner 
"  to  you,  and  now  we  will  depart :{:." 

Still  further  to  inform  his  Subjects,  and  fecure  their  Bocks  on 
attachment,  Henry  caufed  feveral  fmall  books,  on  the  . cii" 
unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  to  be  printed,  publifhed, 
and  diftributed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen's 
party,  which  was  not  inconfiderable,  imitated  this  ex- 
ample, and  wrote,  and  circulated,  feveral  treatifes  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion.  The  divorce  now  appeared 
important  and  interefling  to  every  fubjec"},  and  there 
were  very  few  who  did  not  engage  warmly  in  the  con- 
teft.  The  men  of  all  ranks  were  in  general  (as  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary  hi(torian)  on  the  king's  fide,  and 
the  women  on  the  queen's  §. 


*  Strypt's  Memorials  of  Archbiftiop  Cranmer.  p  9. 

t  tbid.  X  liall,  f.   195.  &c: 

§  t'lalljf.  195.     Burner,  vol.  i.  p  97  — 105, 
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A.D.1531.  The  king  fent  feveral  lords  of  his  privy  council  to  the 
S"""""V"""W' queen  at  Greenwich,  May  the  31ft,  to  communicate  to 
inflexible11  ^er  ^e  decrees  °f  f^e  univerfities,  and  the  opinions  of 
learned  men,  on  the  unlawfulnefs  of  their  marriage,  and 
to  perfuade  her  to  quiet  the  king's  conference,  by  con- 
fenting  to  the  divorce.  "  I  pray  God,  (faid  fhe,)  fend 
11  his  grace  a  quiet  confeience,  and  this  (hall  be  your  an- 
"  fwer :  that  I  fay  1  am  his  lawful  wife,  and  to  himlaw- 
"  fully  married;  and  by  the  order  of  the  holy  church 
"  I  was  to  him  efpoufed  as  his  trew  wife,  although  I 
"  was  not  fo  worthy ;  and  by  that  point  I  will  abide,  till 
"  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  privy  to  the  begin- 
"  ning,  have  made  thereof  a  determination  and  final 
"  ending  *.  "The  king  was  fo  much  irritated  at  this 
anfwer,  that  he  never  faw  the  queen  after. 
Alliances.  As  Henry  had  been  at  great  pains  to  fatisfy  his  own 
mind,  and  to  convince  his  fubjecls  of  the  unlawfulnefs 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  divorce  to  prevent 
a  difputed  fucceffion,  he  was  at  no  lefs  pains  to  increafe 
the  number  and  fecure  the  attachment  of  his  allies, 
efpecially  thole  who  were  not  friendly  to  his  two  great 
opponents,  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  In  particular  he 
cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  king  of  France  with  the 
greateft  diligence,  and  laboured,  by  many  good  offices, 
to  engage  him  warmly  in  his  caufe.  Doctor  Cranmer, 
the  king's  arnbaffador  to  the  emperor,  now  in  Germany, 
was  very  active  in  procuring  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  for  the  divorce,  and  in  conveying  hints  to  the  pro- 
teftant  princes,  that  they  might  hope  for  affiftance  from 
the  king  of  England  againft  the  emperor  f . 
..  As  the  greateft  oppofition   to  the  divorce  in  England 

The  clergy  was  expecled  from  the  clergy,  the  king  found  it  necef- 
humbled.  fary  to  humble  them,  by  diminifhing  both  their  wealth 
and  power.  The  whole  clergy  of  England  were  in- 
volved in  a  praemunire,  and  put  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, for  fubmitting  to  the  legantine  power  of  car- 
dinal Wolfey.  Thofe  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
redeemed  their  perfons  and  goods  this  year,  by  paying 
the  king  jco,ooo/.  ;  and  thofe  of  the  province  of  York 
18, ceo/.  £.  In  the  deed  by  which  they  granted  this 
money  to  the  king,  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge 

*  Hail,  f  zoo.  f  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  b.  I.  ch.  3. 

1  Burner,  p,  io5 — m. 
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him  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  A. D.  1532. 
which  gave  him  much  more  authority  over  them  than  he  s— nr^-/ 
or  his  predeceflors  had  before  poffeffed.  The  laity  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  long  been  fleeced  and  opprefFed  by  their 
fpiritual  guides,  difcovered  great  fatisfaciion  with  thefe 
tranfaaions ;  and  the  clergy  feeing  themfelves  no  longer 
prote&ed  by  the  pope  or  fupported  by  the  people,  were 
obliged  to  fubmjt.  Henry  not  only  humbled  his  own 
clergy,  but  he  fhowed  the  pope,  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  either  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  revenues  he  de- 
rived from  England,  or  to  continue  thefe  revenues  as  he 
pleafed.  The  parliament  made  an  a£t,  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  the  firft- fruits  of  archbifhoprics  and  bilhop- 
rics  to  the  pope,  and  gave  the  king  a  power  to  firfpend 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  aft,  or  to  confirm  it  by 
his  letters  patent.  This  act  was  communicated  to  the 
court  of  Rome-,  but  as  it  did  not  produce  the  defired 
effect,  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  the  year  after, 
July  oth  *. 

Sir  Thomas  More,    lord  chancellor,  perceiving  that  S;r  t. 
things  tended  to  a  total  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  More 
to  which  he  was  much  attached,  refigtied  his  high  office,  reflgi» 
May  the  1 6th  -,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after,  the  king  de- 
livered the  great  feal  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,'"  fpeaker  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  f. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France  concluded  a  treaty  Trea,y 
of  more  intimate  alliance   at  London,  June  the  23d,  in  arid  inter- 
which  they  ftipulated  to  aflift  one   another  with  a  cer-  v 
tain  number  of  forces,  in   cafe  the  emperor  made  war 
upon  either  of  them  £.     Still  further  to  increafe  the  mu- 
tual friendfhip  of  the  two  monarchs,  a  perfonal  inter- 
view, between   Calais  and   Boulogn,  was  propofed  and 
agreed  upon,  for  which  great  preparations  were  made  m 
both  kingdoms.     Francis  intreated  Henry  to  bring  lady 
Ann  Boleyn   with  him   to   the    interview,    to  which  he 
confented ;  and  that  (he  might  appear  there  with  greater 
dignity,  he  created   her  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and 
made  her  a  grant  of  1000/.   a-year   in   land,  September 
1  (I.     About   the  fame   time  he  fent  letters  to  many  pre- 
lates, noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  him  in  their 

*  Burnet,  p.  106.— in.  Records,  Mo.  xli.  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
2,3  Her..  VI U/ 
f  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  431.  X  Ibid.  P-  <*35. 
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A.D  i5£2.  beft  array,  at  Canterbury,  September  26th,  to  attend 
v*^~~^~>>*^him  to  the  continent;  and  with  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  train  he  embarked  at  Dover,  Oftober  nth,  and 
landed  at  Calais  the  fame  forenoon.  The  two  kings  met 
in  a  valley  near  the  marches,  October  21ft,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Boulogn,  where  Francis  entertained  the  king 
and  court  of  England  in  the  raoft  magnificent  manner 
four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  the  two  kings,  with  their 
attendants,  fet  out  for  Calais,  where  Henry  entertained 
the  king  and  court  of  France,  with  equal  magnificence, 
the  fame  number  of  days.  At  one  of  the  d'fguifings, 
fas  they  were  called)  the  marchionefs  of  Pembroke 
danced  with  the  king  of  France  without  her  mafque, 
and  difplayed  the  charms  of  her  perfon  to  great  advan- 
tage *.  After  the  dance  he  entered  into  converfation 
with  her,  prefented  her  with  a  valuable, jewel,  and  af- 
fured  her  that  he  would  exert  all  his  power  and  influ- 
ence to  accelerate  the  divorce,  and  her  elevation  to  the 
throne  f.  Henry  attended  his  royal  gueft,  October 
30th,  to  the  fame  place  where  they  had  met,  and  there 
they  took  leave  of  one  another  with  the  flrongeft  pro- 
feiTions  of  fincere  and  inviolable  friendship.  Being  de- 
tained by  ftorms  and  contrary  winds  at  Calais,  the  king 
and  his  fuite  did  not  land  at  Dover  till  November  14th. 
Qbjr&s  of  The  two  kings  had  publifhed,  with  great  orientation, 
the  inter-  ^^  t]ie  c]efign  0f  their  interview  was,  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  raifing  a  powerful  army  for  a  joint  expedition 
againft  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Hungary,  and 
threatened  Italy.  In  this,  however,  they  were  not  be- 
lieved, and  certainly  were  not  fincere.  Their  real  in- 
tention was  to  alarm  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  that  the 
former  might  no  longer  oppofe, .  and  that  the  latter 
might  he  induced  to  grant  Henry's  divorce,  and  to  give 
Francis  permiflion  to  tax  his  clergy,  which  he  had  re-' 
fufed.  Henry,  it- is  faid,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Fran- 
cis to  aflume  the  fupremacy  of  the  Galiican  church,  by 
which  he  would  acquire  a  great  acceiTion  both  of  wealth 
and  power ;  but  Francis  rather  inclined  to  gain  the  pope 
than  to  withdraw  from  his  obedience,  and  was  then  ne- 
gotiating an  interview  with  his  holinefs,  who  was  dis- 
contented with  the  emperor,  and  w.ifhed  to  prevail  upon 

*  Hall,  f.  106  — no. 

•f  Guini.r,  Li. ft.  de  France,  torn.  xxix.  p   459 — 471. 
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Henry  to  come  to  that  interview.     In  a  word,  the  views  A.D.  1532. 
of  the   two  monarchs  did  not  exactly  coincide,   which  *"— -r~r~^-'' 
counteracted   their  friendly   difpofitions,    and  rendered 
their  meeting  of  little  or  no  effect  *. 

The  king  of  France,  it  is  faid,  at  the  interview,  en- The  king's 
couraged  Henry  to  marry  the  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  marnage« 
who  had  been  fo  long  the  object  of  his  love,  without  de- 
lay. However  that  may  be,  it  feems  to  be  certain  that 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  great  privacy  fome  time 
in  the  month  of  November,  foon  after  the  return  of  the 
court  from  Calais.  Doctor  Rowland  Lee  officiated;  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father,  mother,  and  brother  of 
the  royal  bride,  were  the  only  witneffes.  Though  Doctor 
Cranmer  had  about  that  time  returned  from  Germany, 
and  flood  high  in  the  king's  favour,  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  marriage  till  about  two  weeks  after.  If  he  had 
been  con'fulted,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  advifed  to 
delay  it  till  after  the  divorce.  The  ground  on  which 
Henry  now  proceeded  to  it  was  this,  that  as  the  mod 
famous  univerfities  and  mod  learned  men  in  Europe  had 
declared  that  his  former  marriage  had  been  unlawful, 
null,  and  void  from  the  beginning,  he  was  as  much  at 
liberty  to  marry  as  if  he  had  never  been  married  f. 
This  might  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  own  mind,  but  was 
not  fufficient  to  ftop"  the  mouths  of  other?,  or  to  pre- 
vent a  prodigious  clamour,  when  the  marriage  was  made 
public. 

William  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  having     T533- 
died   in    Augufl:    1532,    the   king  determined   to  .raife  mfdJarch- 
Doclor  Cranmer  to  that  high  ftation,  and  fent  his  com-  biihop. 
mands    to    him    to    return    immediately    into   England. 
"When  Henry  communicated  his  intention  to  him  on  his 
arrival,  he  earneftly  intreated  to  be  excufed  ;  and  in  this 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  he  was  fincere.     He  had. 
married  a  lady  in  Germany,  and  had  brought  her  pri- 
vately into  England.     He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  reformation,  and  had  great  fcruples  about  taking  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope  ;  and  he  knew, 
that  though  Henry  had  quarrelled  with  the  pope  about 
the  divorce,  he  was  ftid  firmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of 
popery.     In  a  word,  he  forefaw  many  dangers  and  dif- 


*  Gamier,  Bift.  de  France,  torn.  xxiv.  p<459 — 4.71. 
+  Hall,  f.  209.     Burnet,  p.  126. 
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A. D.  1533.  Acuities  from  the  imperious  fpirit  of  the  king,  and  the 
critical  ftate  of  affairs.  But  as  Henry  would  admit  of  no 
excufe,  he  complied,  and  was  confecrated,  March  13th, 
by  the  bilhops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Afaph  *. 
^n^nce  One  of  Cranmer's  firft  cares  after  his  advancement  to 
the  primacy,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  contefted 
queftion  of  the  divorce.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  April  nth,  humbly  befeeching  him 
to  grant  a  commixiion  to  him,  as  primate  of  all  England, 
to  try  that  caufe,  and  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence. 
In  confequence  of  this  requifition,  the  king  gave  him  a 
commiffion,  "  to  proceed  in  the  faid  caufe,  and  to  the 
sc  examination  and  final  determination  of  the  fame  j-.M 
The  archbifhop,  attended  by  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Bath  and 
Wells,  with  many  divines  and  canonifts,  opened  his 
court,  May  10th,  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter  at  Dun- 
ftable,  within  fix  miles  of  Ampthill,  where  the  queen 
refuled.  To  this  court  both  the  king  and  queen  had 
been  fummoned.  The  king  appeared  by  proxy,  but  the 
queen  made  no  compearance;  and  after  two  other  cita- 
tions, (he  was  declared  contumacious*  All  the  evi- 
dences that  had  been  taken  in  the  former  trial,  the  de- 
terminations of  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  decrees  of  univerfities,  and  the  opinions  of 
learned  men,  were  laid  before  the  court.  Thefe  were 
read  and  confidered  at  two  fubfequent  meetings,  and  at 
laft,  May  23d,  the  archbifhop,  with  the  confent  of  all 
his  affeffors,  pronounced  a  fentence  of  divorce,  diffolv- 
h)g  the  marriage  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between 
the  king  and  queen,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning  J.  In  a  court  held  at  Lam- 
beth, May  28th,  the  primate  pronounced  judgment  on 
the  king's  marriage  with  the  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  , 
declaring  it  to  be  good  and  valid  §.  The  queen  was 
crowned  at  Weftminfter,  June  ift,  with  extraordinary 
pomp  H. 
_.<  Henry,  fenfible  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  fteps  he  had 

reverfes      lately  taken,  directed  his  ambaffadors  every  where,  and  : 
thfc  di-       particularly  at  the   imperial  court,    to  take  all  poffible 


*  Burnet,  p.  128.  f  Collier,  vol.  ii.     Records,  No   xxiv. 

J  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  757— 760.     Rym.  p..  462. 

§  Burnet,  p.  11.     Records,  No.  xlvii.  g  Hall,  f.  212—217,. 
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pains  to  vindicate  him,  by  explaining  the  motives  of  his  A. D.  1533. 
conduct.  In  thofe  courts  that  were  little  interefted  v"* T^"»"/ 
thefe  explanations  were  well  received ;  but  the  emperor 
anfwered  dryly,  tf  that  he  would  confult  with  his  coun- 
*«  cil  what  was  proper  to  be  done."  The  news  of  the 
late  transactions  in  England  excited  the  moft  violent 
commotions  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  cardinals  of 
the  imperial  party  preffed  the  pope  to  avenge  the  infults 
that  had  been  offered  to  his  rights  and  dignity,  by 
launching  the  loudeft  thunders  of  the  church  againft  the 
king  and  the  primate,  for  prefuming  to  determine  a  caufe 
that  was  depending  before  his  holinefs.  But  the  pope 
was  reftrained  by  his  policy  from  complying  with  their 
requefts  and  his  own  paffions.  The  king  of  France,  in 
order  to  gain  the  pope  to  his  party,  had  propofed  a  mar- 
riage between  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  his  fecond  fon, 
and  Katharine  de  Medicis,  niece  to  his  holinefs.  Cle- 
ment, who  is  well  known  to  have  had  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  the 
holy  fee,  dared  not  to  offend  Francis,  by  treating  the 
king  of  England,  his  moff  powerful  ally,  with  feverity, 
for  fear  of  breaking  off  the  propofed  match.  The  pope 
therefore  proceeded  no  further  at  this  time,  than  to  re- 
vevfe  the  fentence  of  divorce  pronounced  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  threaten  the  king  with  ex- 
communication if  he  did  not  reftore  things  to  their  for- 
mer ftate  before  September  next  *. 

The  king  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  prevail  upon  the  Queen  Ca- 
former  queen  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  divorce.  With  £  -v'6  m" 
this  view  he  fent  the  lord  Mountjoy  to  intimate  the  fen- 
tence to  her,  and  to  acquaint  her  that  (he  was  thence- 
forward to  enjoy  only  the  title  and  revenues  of  princefs 
dowager  of  Wales.  He  was  authorifed  to  employ  both 
threats  and  promifes,  of  which  he  was  not  fparing.  In 
particular,  he  promifed,  that  if  {he  complied  with  the 
king's  will,  her  daughter  would  be  put  next  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  ifiue  of  the  prefent  queen ;  and  if  fhe  did 
not  comply,  fhe  would  be  excluded.  But  nothing  could 
prevail.  The  unhappy  degraded  queen  itill  maintained 
that  fhe  was  the  king's  only  lawful  wife,  and  that  fhe 
would  retain  that  character  till  fhe  was  deprived  of  it 
by  the  pope,   before  whom  the  caufe  was  depending. 

*  Bui  net,  p.  i33« 

This-  - 
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A.D.  1553.  This  firmnefs,  which  was  called   obftinacy,  drew  fome 
'^a-nr^**-'  harfh  treatment  upon  her,    which  was  cruel  and   un- 
generous *. 
„ .  ,    „  There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneftly  defired,  than 

-  to  carry  the  king  of  France  along  with  him  in  his  quar- 
rel with  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  far  from  being 
pleafed,  therefore,  with  the  news  of  an  intended  inter- 
view between  that  prince  and  the  pope.  To  prevent 
this,  if  poffible,  he  fent  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  France, 
confifting  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Rochford,  Sir 
William  Pawlett,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  who  were  inftrucled  to  diffuade  Francis  from  the 
interview,  or  at  lead  to  prevail  upon  him  to  delay  it, 
till  the  pope  had  done  their  mafter  the  king  of  England 
juftice  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  The  ambaffadors 
came  up  with  the  king  and  court  of  France  on  their  way 
to  Marfeiiles,  July  ift,  and  having  delivered  their  mef- 
fage,  Francis  anfwered,  That  he  was  too  far  advanced 
to  break  or  put  off  the  interview,  but  that  he  would  take 
the  fame  care  of  his  mailer's  interefts  as  of  his  own, 
and  preffed  them  to  accompany  him,  and  affift  at  the  ne- 
gociations.  Lord  Rochford  returned  to  England  for  in- 
ftrucYions,  and  Henry  recalled  his  ambaffadors ;  but  at 
the  earaeft  intreaty  of  Francis  he  fent  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  Doctor  Bonner,  to 
Marfeiiles,  to  be  prefent  at  the  interview  f .  With  his 
ambaffadors  he  recalled  his  natural  fon  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, wh6  had  been  about  a  year  at  the  court  of 
France. 

The  pope  made  his  public  entry  into  Marfeiiles  with 
great  pomp  in  the  beginning  of  Odober,  and  foon  after 
had  the  pleafure  to  marry  his  niece,  the  famous  Katha- 
rine de  Medicis,  to  Henry  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  fhe 
became  the  confort  of  one,  and  the  mother  of  three  fuc- 
ceffive  kings  of  France.  On  this  favourable  occafion, 
Francis  was  far  from  neglecting  the  concerns  of  his  ally 
the  king  of  England ;  and  he  at  length  prevailed  upon 
the  pope  to  promife,  that  if  Henry  would  fend  a  proxy 
to  Rome,  he  would  judge  his  caufe  in  confiflory,  from 
which  he  would  exclude  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
party.  But  the  Englifh  ambaffadors,  knowing  that  their 
mafter  would  not  fubmit  to  fend  a  proxy,  were  not  fa-? 

*  Burner  p.  152.  f  Herbert,  p-  168,   169. 
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tisfied  ;  and  they  directed  Do&or  Bonner  to  procure  ad-  A.D.  1533. 
mittance  to  the  pope,  and  make  the  appeal  he  had  been  v—— y"^»-/ 
commiflioned  to  make,  under  their  direction.  Bonner 
was  a  bold  and  forward  man,  ready  to  do  any  thing  to 
procure  promotion.  With  fome  difficulty  he  got  accefs 
to  his  holinefs,  November  1  ith;  and  after  a  fhort  apo- 
logy, brifkly  told  him,  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  fo- 
vereign,  the  king  of  England,  to  appeal  from  him  to  the 
next  general  council,  produced  the  appeal,  and  required 
it  to  be  read.  The  reading  of  this  inftrument,  which 
was  long,  and  contained  many  fevere  expreflions, 
greatly  irritated  the  pope,  who  could  not  help  difcover- 
ing  his  anger  both  by  his  words  and  geftures.  At  the 
conclufion  he  told  Bonner,  he  would  confult  the  confif- 
tory,  and  would  give  him  an  anfwer  next  day.  The 
anfwer  was,  That  the  appeal  was  illegal,  and  merited 
no  regard  *.  The  pope  fet  out  for  Rome  a  few  days 
after,  very  ill  pleafed  with  the  great  champion  of  the 
church  and  defender  of  the  faith. 

Francis  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  unfortunate     *534. 
turn  this  affair  had  taken,  and  determined  to  make  ano-         pope 
ther  effort  to  prevent  a  total  and  final  breach  between  his  Ces  the 
two  allies.     With  this  view  he  immediately  difpatched  king's  firfl 
John  de  Bellay,  "bifhop  of  Paris,  to  London,   to  endea-  ma"lage 
vour  to  perfuade  Henry  to  make  fome  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope.     That  prelate  executed 
his  commiffion  with  great  zeal.     After  feveral  conferen- 
ces he  brought  Henry  to  confent,  that  if  the  pope  would 
fuperfede  paffing  fentence  againft  him,  he  would  fuper- 
fede  withdrawing  from  the  obedience  of  the  holy  fee, 
till  impartial  judges  had  examined  his  caufe.     He  refuf- 
ed,  however,  to  give  this  propofal  in  writing,   till  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  accepted.     Though  it  was  now  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  bifhop  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  before  any  decifive  ftep  had  been  taken. 
He  laid  the  king's  propofal  before  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, by  whom  it  was  accepted,  on  this  condition,  That 
an  authentic  inftrument  of  it,  together  with  full  powers 
to  fome  perfon  to  appear  and  act  in  the  king's  name, 
(hould  be  produced  on  or  before  a  certain  day  fixed, 
moft  probably  the  20th  of  March.     The  courier  did  not 

*  Bumet,   vol.  i.   p.  134.  vol.  iii.   p,  86—99.      Records,    Noc 
xxiii. 
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A.D.T534.  arrive  at  the  appointed  day.  The  confiftory  met,  March 
S-T~"^-'  23d,  at  which  the  pope  and  twenty-fix  cardinals  were 
prefent.  The  cardinals  of  the  imperial  party  complain- 
ed that  they  had  been  abufed  and  deceived,  and  inhfted 
with  great  vehemence  on  proceeding  immediately  to 
pronounce  a  final  fentence.  The  bifhop  of  Paris  plead- 
ed earneftly  for  a  delay  of  only  fix  days,  in  favour  of  a 
prince  who  had  done  fo  much  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  waited  patiently  no  lefs  than  fix  years.  He  re- 
prefented,  that  the  courier  might  have  been  retarded  by 
contrary  winds,  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  or  other  ac- 
cidents ;  and  affured  them,  that  he  would  certainly  ar- 
rive in  a  few  days.  The  pope  was  irrefolute,  the  majo- 
rity were  for  proceeding  •,  and  neglecting  feveral  forms 
which  would  have  required  three  confiftories  at  Jeaft, 
they  pronounced  a  fentence,  declaring  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Queen  Catherine  good  and  valid,  and  the 
iffue  of  it  legitimate.  All  the  imperialifts  in  Rome 
were  tranfported  with  joy,  which  they  expreffed  by  fir- 
ing cannons,  by  lighting  up  bonfires,  and  crying  in  the 
ftreets,  «  The  Emperor  and  Spain,'  as  if  they  had  ob- 
tained a  great  victory ;  while  the  friends  of  France  and 
England  were  overwhelmed  with  aftonifhment  and  de- 
fpair.  Two  days  after,  the  courier  arrived  with  every 
thing  that  was  defired  or  expected.  The  pope  and  car- 
dinals then  faw  the  grievous  error  they  had  committed, 
which  they  would  gladly  have  repaired.  But  it  was  ir- 
reparable. The  fentence  had  been  pronounced  with  too 
much  folemnity,  and  made  too  public,  to  be  reverfed  *. 
Reflexion.  There  are  few  paffages  in  our  hiftory  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  this  event.  Both  Henry  and  the  pope 
fiheerely  wifhed  for  a  reconciliation  -,  all  who  defired  it 
thought  it  certain,  and  all  who  feared  it,  believed  it  to 
be  unavoidable ;  and  yet  the  court  of  Rome,  whofe  in- 
tereft  was  fo  deeply  concerned,  by  one  falfe  precipitate 
ftep  rendered  it  impracticable.  Thofe  who  believe  in 
an  over-ruling  providence,  and  think  the  reformation  of 
religion  hath  been  a  bleffing  to  England,  will  gratefully 
acknowledge  its  influence  on  this  occafion.  This  great 
revolution  was  brought  about  by  thofe  who  were  its 
greateft  enemies. 

*  Memoires  de  Bellay,  torn.  ii.  p.  390—394.      Burnet,  vol.  i. 
p-135-  vol.  iii.  p.  86— 99. 
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Though  Henry  had  entertained  hopes  of  a  reconcilia-  A. D.  1534. 
tion  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  both  furprifed  ^~1<^*?-/ 
and  enraged  at  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  he  0fPEna^on 
was  not  unprepared  for  this  unexpected  rupture.  He  land  from 
had  very  wifely  carried  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  Rome. 
and  the  great  body  of  his  fubjecls  along  with  him  in 
every  ftep  he  had  taken  in  his  conteft  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  they  were  all  now  ripe  for  a  total  breach 
with  that  court.  In  a  feffion  of  parliament  that  com- 
menced, January  15th,  A.  D.  1534,  feveral  a£ls  were 
made,  which  greatly  diminifhed,  or  rather  quite  anni- 
hilated, the  power  and  revenues  of  the  pope  in  England. 
The  a£fc  againft  paying  firft-fruits  to  the  pope  was  con- 
firmed, with  great  additions,  regulating  how  archbifhops 
and  bifhops  were. to  be  chofen  and  confecrated,  without 
making  any  application  to,  or  receiving  any  bulls  from 
Rome  *.  By  another  a£t,  all  appeals  to  Rome  were 
prohibited  f.  By  a  third,  the  payment  of  Peter-pence, 
and  all  payments  to  the  apoftolic  chamber  for  difpenfa- 
tions  and  other  writings,  were  difcharged  J.  By  thefe 
laws,  great  fums  of  money  were  annually  loft  to  Rome 
and  faved  to  England,  and  the  Englifh  were  delivered 
from  much  vexation  and  trouble,  as  well  as  expence,  in 
profecuting  their  caufes  in  a  foreign  court,  and  in  pro- 
curing from  thence  difpenfations,  pardons,  and  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  other  writings.  In  the  fame  feflion  of 
parliament  an  act  was  made,  confirming  the  king's  di- 
vorce from  Queen  Catherine,  and  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Anne,  and  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
on  his  iffue  male  by  his  prefent  or  any  future  queen; 
and  failing  them,  on  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  (of  whom 
Queen  Anne  had  been  delivered,  September  7th,  A.  D. 
1533,)  who  about  twenty-five  years  after  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  §.  In  the  next  feffion  of  his  parlia- 
ment, which  commenced  November  3d,  the  fupremacy 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  all  its  rights  and  emo- 
luments, were  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  completed 
the  feparation  of  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the 
church  and  court  of  Rome  ||.  A  feparation  which  hath 
been  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  the  former,   and  of 

*  Statutes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  20.  f  Ibid.  c.  19. 

1  Ibid.  c.  ii.  §  Ibid-  c.  22. 

|  Ibid.  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r. 
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A.T)  1334.  n0  inconfiderable  lofs  to  the  latter.     By  another  aft, 
v**~~r"-"*— '  the  parliament  granted  the  king  and  his  fucceflbrs,  as 
fupreme  heads  of  the  church,   not  only  the  firft  fruits 
that  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  pope,  but  alfo  a  tenth 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  both 
regular  and  fecular  *. 
Maid  of         In  that  feffion  of  this  parliament  which  met  in  Janu- 
K,ent.         arVj   that  famous  impoftor  commonly  called  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,   who  had  made  a  mighty  noife  by  her 
pretended    revelations   for  two   years   piift,    was  found 
guilty   of  high  treafon,    with    fix   of  her  accomplices. 
This  young  woman,  whofe  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton, 
was  fubjecl  to  hysterica"!  fits,  in  which  (he  uttered  many 
ftrange  incoherent  expreffions.     Richard  Mailers,  par- 
fon   of  the   pariih  of   Aldington,    in   which   fhe  lived, 
taught   her   to  counterfeit   trances,   and    inftrucled  her 
what  to  fay  in  thefe  trances,   and  to  affirm  that  thefe 
things  were  revealed  to  her  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.     Her 
pretended  prophefies  were  publifhed  by  Mailers,  Doctor 
Booking,  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  plot,  and  by  fuch  as  were  deceived. 
One  Deering,  a  monk,  publiihed  a  book  of  her  revelations 
and  prophefies,  which  all  tended  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  pope  and  clergy,  and  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  all  who  difobeyed  them.     In  particular,  (he 
declared,  that  if  the  king  divorced  Queen  Catherine  and 
married  another  wife,   he  mould  not  be  king  a  month 
longer,  but  fhould  die  a  villain's  death.     The  monks  and 
fome  of  the  fecular  clergy  made  the  pulpits  ring  with 
thefe  dangerous  predictions,    which  made  the  king  to 
command  Barton,  Bocking,  Mailers,  Deering,  and  other 
fix  of  her  molt  aclive  accomplices,  to  be  feized.     They 
were  examined  in  the  Star-chamber,  confeffed  the  whole 
plot,  and  were  ordered  to  read  their  confeifions  the  next 
Sunday  at  Paul's  Crofs  immediately  after  fcrmon.    They 
were  then  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
tampered  with   to  deny  their  former  confeifions.     This 
induced  the  king  to  lay  the  affair  before  his  parliament, 
and  Barton,  with  fix  of  the  chief  confpirators,   were  at- 
tainted of  high  treafon,  and  foon  after  executed.    Fifher, 
Tiifhop  of  Rochefter,  with  five  others,  were  found  guilty 
of  mifprifion  of  treafon,   their  perfons  imprifoned,  and 

*  Statute?,  z6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

their 
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their  goods  confifcated.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  in  dan-  A. D.  1534. 
ger  of  the  fame  fate,  but  was  preferved  from  being  ac-  '""- "~%  '*' 
cufed,  by  the  influence  of  archbifhop  Cranmer  and  fecre- 
tary  Cromwell  *.-  The  difcovery  of  this  infamous  at- 
tempt to  impofe  upon  the  nation,  brought  a  great  load 
of  odium  upon  the  monks,  by  whom  it  had  been  con- 
trived and  abetted,  and  made  them  meet  with  lefs  pity 
in  the  diftrefs  in  which  they  were  foon  after  involved. 

To  fecure  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  people  to  the  aft 
of  fucceffion,  all  the  members  of  both  houfes  took  an 
oath,  on  the  lad  day  of  the  feffion,  March  30th,  «  that 
"  they  fhall  truly,  firmly,  and  conflantly,  without  fraud 
«  or  guile,  obferve,  fulfil,  maintain,  defend,  and  keep, 
"  to  their  cunning,  wit,  and  uttermoft  of  their  powers, 
"  the  whole  effects  and  contents  of  this  prefent  aft  f ." 
A  fchedule  containing  the  fubfcriptions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers was  annexed  to  the  aft,  and  all  the  fubjefts  of  law- 
ful age  were  appointed  to  take  a  fimilar  oath  when  re- 
quired;  and  all  who  refufed  to  take  it  were  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon.  Commiffioners  were  im- 
mediately appointed  to  adminifter  this  oath  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  generally  taken,  both  by  the 
clergy  and  laity;  though  by  many  of  the  former  with 
much  reluftance  J.  But  two  perfons  of  great  reputa-  Fitter  and 
tion  for  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  bifhop  Fifher  More  im- 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  refufed  to  take  it ;  and  as  it  was  Prlfoned« 
apprehended  that  their  example  would  influence  others, 
great  endeavours  were  ufed  to  overcome  their  fcruples. 
They  were  not  unwilling  to  take  that  part  of  the  oath 
which  related  to  the  fucceffion,  but  refufed  to  take  the 
other  part  of  it,  which  expreffed  an  approbation  of  the 
king's  divorce,  and  fecond  marriage;  and  perfifting  in 
this  refufal,  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  Aprii,  and  very  harfhly  treated  in  their  con- 
finement §.  In  that  feffion  of  parliament  which  began 
on  November  3d,  they  were  not  only  excepted  in  an  aft 
of  grace  that  then  pafled,  but  were  attainted  of  mifpri- 
fion of  treafon,  and  all  their  eftates,  rents,  and  goods 
confifcated  j|.     The  humane  archbifhop  Cranmer,  after 

*  Burnet,  p    149 — 154.  T  H  Hen.  VIII.  c.  22. 

X    Rym.    torn.  xiv.    p.   487 — 528. 

§   Burnet,    vol.  i.    p.    155,   156. 

i|   Pvolls  of  Parliament,  26  Henry  VII. 
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A. D. 1534.  he  had  laboured  earneftly  to  bring  thefe  two  eminent 
s***^    ***  perfons  to  comply  and  take  the  oath,    laboured  with  no 
lefs  earneftnefs  to  fave  them  from  thefe  fufferings,  but 
in  vain.     The  king  determined  to  crufh  all  oppofition  *. 
Laws.  gy  one  aQ.  0£  t^g  fe{hon  of  parliament  in  November, 

the  papal  power  was  totally 'abolifhed,  the  king's  title  of 
fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  was  re- 
cognized and  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  declared, 
t(  that  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  (hall  have  full 
"  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  vifit,  re- 
"  prefs,  redrefs,  reform,  order,  correct,  reftrain,  and 
"  amend,  all  fuch  errors,  herefies,  abufes,  offences, 
"  contempts,  and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which 
"  by  any  manner  fpiritual  jurifdi£t.ion  or  authority  ought 
**  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed,"  &c.  f  By  another 
acl  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treafon  to  deny  or  difpute 
any  of  the  king's  dignities  or  titles  ^:.  This  law  was 
defigned  to  fecure  the  king's  new  title  of  fupreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  to  punifh  any  who  dare  to  impugn 
it ;  and  it  was  foon  applied  to  that  purpofe.  By  the  laft 
a£t  of  this  feffion,  the  parliament  granted  the  king  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  to  be  paid  in  three  years  §. 
*S3S-  Henry   affumed  the    new    title    of  fupreme  head  on 

New  title,  earth  of  the  church  of  England  in  great  ftate,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  court,  January  15,  A.  B.  1 5*35, 
and  commanded  that  it  fhould  be  added  to  his  other  titles 
in  all  courts,  deeds,  and  writings  \\.  This  was  far  from 
being  an  empty  title,  but  brought  him  a  great  acceffion 
both  of  power  and  revenue,  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  it 
to  its  utmoft  extent,  and  maintained  it  with  fo  much 
jealoufy,  that  he  fpared  none  who  called  it  in  queftion. 
Fifber  and  Bifhop  Fifher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  ftill  pri- 
More  be-  foners  in  the  Tower,  in  confequence  of  their  having 
headed.  been  attainted  of  mifprifion  of  treafon.  The  king  was 
irritated  againft  them  for  their  Oppofition  to  his  divorce 
and  fecond  marriage,  and  for  their  correfpondence  with 
the  Maid  of  Kent.  He  knew  their  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  that  all  his  fubjects  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  continuance  of  the  papal  power,  had  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  them  as  patterns  proper  for  their  imita- 

*  S'rype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  28. 

f  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  X  Ibid.c.  13. 

§  Rolls,  26.  Hen.  VIII,  JJ  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  54.9. 
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tion.  He  determined  therefore  to  make  them  acknow-  A.D.  1535- 
ledge  his  fupremacy,  or  to  make  them  fuffer,  that  none 
who  oppofed  it  might  expect  impunity.  The  two  pri- 
fpners,  fenfible  of  their  danger,  declined  giving  any 
opinion  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  avoided  as  much 
as  poffible  all  converfation  on  that  fubjecl:.  But  it  was 
often  introduced  by  thofe  who  vifited  them,  with  a  defign 
to  difcover  their  fentiments  ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  their 
caution,  they  fometimes  dropped  expreffions,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  indicated  their  difapprobation  of  the  fupremacy. 
Thefe  expreffions  were  carefully  remembered,  and  pro- 
duced in  evidence  againft  them.  Richard  Rich,  the 
king's  folicitor,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  many  infamous  arts 
to  betray  them  into  a  difcovery  of  their  fentiments,  and 
afterwards  became  the  principal  witnefs  againft  them  on 
their  trial.  ,  Pope  Pius  III.  who  fucceeded  Clement  the 
VII.  knowing  that  Biftiop  Fifher's  fufferings  were  owing 
to  his  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  order  to  re- 
ward his  zeal,  and  encourage  him  to  perfeverance,  creat- 
ed him  a  cardinal ;  imagining  that  Henry  would  not 
dare  to  proceed  to  extremity  againft  a  member  of  the  fa- 
cred  college.  But  in  this  infallibility  he  was  miftaken. 
The  bifhop  was  brought  to  his  trial,  June  17th,  and  bet- 
ing found  guilty  of  high  treafon  for  denying  the  king's 
fupremacy,  he  was  beheaded  the  22d  of  June,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Ten  days  after,  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  tried  for  the  fame  offence,  and  be- 
ing found  guilty,  was  beheaded  July  6th,  in  his  fifty-third 
year.  His  pleafant  facetious  humour  did  not  forfake  him 
in  his  laft  moments :  «  Affift  me,"  faid  he  to  a  friend, 
when  he  was  mounting  the  fcaffold,  "  and  let  me  mift 
"  for  myfelf  to  get  down."  The  executioner  afking  his 
forgivenefs,  he  granted  it,  and  told  him  with  a  fmile, 
"  you  will  get  no  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  fo 
"  ftiort."  After  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
called  to  the  executioner  to  ftop  a  little  till  he  had  put 
his  beard  a  fide,  "  for  that,"  faid  he,  "  hath  committed 
"  no  treafon*."  Thefe  two  illuftrious  fufferers  would 
have  been  more  generally  lamented,  if  they  had  not  been 
fuch  cruel  perfecutors  when  they  were  in  power.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  particular,  abandoned  the  juft  and  li- 
beral ideas  of  toleration  he  had  publifhed  in  his  Utopia, 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  &c.    Strype's  Memor.  vol.  i.  p.  aoo. 

and 
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A.D.  1535.  and  became  ardent  in  the  purfuit,  and  unrelenting  in  the 
^-nr^  punifhment  of  heretics,  as  the  favourers  of  the  reforma- 
tion were  then  called.     But  fuch,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
his  fondnefs  for  wit,  that  on  fome   occafiong  it  over- 
powered his  perfecuting  zeal.     A  heretic,  named  Silver, 
being  brought  before  him,  he  faid,  "  Silver,  you  mult 
"  be  tried    by    fire."      "   Yes,"  replied  the   prifoner ; 
"  but  you  know,   my  lord,  that  quickfilver  cannot  abide 
f(  the  fire."      He  was   fo  pleafed    with  this  repartee, 
(which  in  thefe  circumilances  difcovered  great  prefence 
of  mind,)  that  he  fet  the  man  at  liberty  *. 
The  pope       The  news  of  cardinal  Fifher's  execution  excited  a  pro- 
difpleafed.  digious  flame  in   Rome,  and  all  the  ill  names  recorded 
in  hiftory  were  bellowed  on  Henry.     The  pope  was  fo 
much  enraged,  that  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  bulls 
to  be  prepared  againft  him :  by  one,  he  and  all  his  ac- 
complices were  to  be  fummoned   to  appear  at  Rome  in 
ninety  days,  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct ;  by  another 
the  king  and   all  his  minifters  were  excommunicated  ; 
by  a  third,  his  fubjects  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  ;  by  another,  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an 
interdict,  &c.  f  But  finding  no  Catholic  prince,  at  that 
time,. who  had  leifure,  inclination,  and  power  to  render 
thefe  bulls  effectual,  by  dethroning  the  excommunicated 
king,  and  feizing  his  dominions,  he  prudently  fuppreffed 
them. 
The  king's      Henry  having  received    intelligence  of  the  pope's  re- 
preeau-       fentment  and  defigns,  took  the  molt  prudent  precautions 
to  prevent  their  fuccefs.     He  inftructed  his  ambaffadors 
in  the  courts  of  France,   Germany,  and  Scotland,  how 
to  vindicate  his  conduct:,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in   affuming  the  fupremacy  of  the 
church  in  his  own   dominions,  and  in  punifhing  thofe 
who  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  fupremacy,  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bifhop  Fifher,  for  whofe  execu- 
tion he  was  feverely   cenfured^j:.      To  encourage  and 
ftrengthen  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  his  moil  for- 
midable adverfary,  he  fent  ambaffadors,  in  conjunction 
with  the  court  of  France,  to  negociate  an  alliance  with 
the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.     But  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  354,  &c.    Strype's  Memor.  vol  i.  p.  200. 
f  Herbert,  p.  184.  J  Strype's  Memorials,  b,  i.ehap.  xxxii. 
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reformation  both  in  France  and  England,  retarded  thefe  A.D.  T535. 
negociations.     To  fecure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  Vs— ' ~y-""-/ 
dominions,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  his  .own  fubjects,  he 
employed  various  means.     All  the  bifliops  were  ftri£Uy 
enjoined  to  preach  againft  the  ufurped  authority  of  the 
bimop  of  Rome,  and  in  favour  of  the  king's  fupremacy, 
and  to  command  all  their  clergy  to  preach  in  the  fame 
ftrain.     The  juftices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  were 
directed  to  keep  a  ftridt.  eye  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  di- 
late all  thofe  who  neglected  to  obey  thefe  injunctions, 
or  did  it  in  a  flight  illufory  manner.    Several  treatifes  on 
the  fame  fubjecl:  were  published  with  the  fame  view  *. 
That  the  great  acceffion  of  power  which  the  king  had 
acquired  over  the  clergy,  both  feculars  and  regulars,  by 
his  being  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  might 
be  exercifed  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  he  delegated 
it  to  his  moft  active  and  able  minifter  Thomas  Crom-     n 
well,  fecretary  of  ftate,  firft  with  the  title  of  vicar-ge- 
neral, and  afterwards  with  the  higher  title  of  lord  vice- 
|   gerent   in   ecclefiaftical   matters  f .     In  confequence  of 
-   this  commiffion,  Cromwell  in  a  (hort  time,  and  with  lefs 
i  difficulty  than  could  have  been  imagined,  diflblved  all  the 
I  numerous  orders  of  monks  and  friars  in  England,  who 
were  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  the  pope,  the  moft 
!  determined  enemies  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  of  all 
'i  reformation.     Of  this  great  achievement  a  more  parti- 
■  cular  account  will  be  given  in  the  fecond  chapter  of*  this 
1   book, 

Catherine,  the  divorced  queen,  after  languifhing  fome      1536. 
time,  died  at  Kimbolton,  January  8th,  ,A.  D.   1536,  in  Death  °f 
>  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.     A  few  days  before  her  ^^^' 
!  death,  (he  fent  the  following  letter  to  the  king,  written 
i  by  one  of  her  female  attendants  : 

"  My  moft  dear  lord,  king,  and  hufband, 

w  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot 

I  "  chufe,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  but  advife  you  of 

€<  your  foul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before 

I  '*  all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flefti  whatfoever ; 

"  for  which  you  have  caft  me  into  many  calamities,  and 

"  yourfelf  into  many  troubles.     But  I  forgive  you  all, 

*  Strype's  Memorials,  b.  i.  chap,  xsxvi. 
f  Burnet,   p.  181. 

"  and 
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A-D.1536.tt  and  pray  God  to  do  fo  likewife.  For  the  reft,  I 
^^^C^ «  commend  unto  you  Mary  our  daughter  j  befeeching 
"  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her,  as  I  have  heretofore 
"  defired.  I  muft  intreat  you  alfo  to  refpeft  my  maids, 
*«  2nd  give  them  in  marriage,  which  is  not  much,  they 
"  being  but  three ;  and  to  all  my  other  fervants  a  year's 
«  pay,  befide  their  due;  left  otherwife  they  mould  be 
"  unprovided  for.  Laftly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine 
«  eyes  defire  you  above  all  things.     Farewel  *." 

Henry,  it  is  faid,  felt  fome  compunction  when  he 
perufed  this  letter.  He  took  no  little  care,  however,  to> 
get  pofTefhon  of  her  jewels  and  other  effects,  which 
were  valued  at  no  more  than  5000  marks:  and  he  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  her  laft,  will  and  teftament  f .  He 
had  treated  her  rather  harfhly  after  her  divorce;  and  his 
forrow  for  her  death,  it  is  probable,  was  neither  very 
violent  nor  very  lading.  If  that  event  had  happened  a 
few  years  fooner,  it  would  have  given  joy  both  at  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  England,  and  would 
have  prevented  the  rupture  between  them.  Pope  Clement 
often  wifhed  her  in  her  grave. 
Ke'eocia-  The  emperor  Charles  V.  earneftly  defired  to  difiblve 
tion.  that  intimate  union  which  now  fubfifted  between  the 

kings  of  France  and   England :    and  as  the    oftenfible 
ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  was' 
removed,  by  the  death  of  his  aunt,  queen  Catherine,  he- 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation.     He  caufed  his  refident,  there-* 
fore,  at  the  court  of  England,  to  fuggefl  to  the  Engliih 
minifters,  that  his  mafter  was  not  averfe  to  a  reconcilia- '. 
tion,  upon  the  conditions,  "  that  the  king  would  be  re- 
«*  conciled  to  the  pope ;  that  he  would  aid  the  emperor 
"  againft  the  Turk ;   and  that,  agreeably  to  the  treaty' 
"   15 1 8,  he  would  affift  him  againft  the  French,  who 
"  threatened  Milan."     To  this  it  was  anfwered,  "That 
i(  the  breach  of  amity  proceeded  from  the  emperor ; 
<c  which  if  he  will  acknowledge  and  excufe,  the  king  is 
"  contented  to  renew  it  fimply.     As  to  the  conditions 
li  propofed  :    Firft,  The  proceedings  againft  the  bifhop 
(t  of  Rome  have  been  fo  juft,   and  fo  ratified  by  the 

*  Herbert,    p.   i83. 

j-  Strype's   Memorials,    vol.   i.    p.   240 — 243.      Records,  No. 
lsix,  Ixx,  lxxi. 
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M  parliament  of  England,  that  they  cannot  be  revoked.  A,D.  1536. 
««  Secondly,  As  for  aid  againft  the  Turk,  when  Chriftian  ^-~-v-> 
"  princes  (hall  be  at  peace,  the  king  will  do  therein  as 
"  to  a  Chriftian  prince  belongeth.  Thirdly,  For  aid 
*«  againft  France,  he  cannot  refolve  on  that  till  the 
"  amity  be  renewed  with  the  emperor ;  fo  that  being  an 
"  indifferent  friend  to  both,  he  may  freely  travel,  either 
«  to  keep  peace  between  them,  or  to  aid  the  injured 
u  party  *."  This  very  fenfible  and  fpirited  anfwer  (pro- 
bably fuggefted  by  fecretary  Cromwell)  plainly  proves 
that  Henry  had  now  refolved  againft  a  reconciliation  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  determined  to  preferve  that 
complete  fovereignty  over  all  his  fubjects  which  he  had 
obtained. 

The  laft  feflion  of  that  long  parliament  which  wasParlia- 
firft  afTembled  November  3d,  A.  D.  1529,  met  at  Weft.  ment» 
minfter,  February  4th,  this  year,  and  made  feveral  im- 
portant acts.  By  one  act,  the  parliament  diflblved  all 
the  fmall  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  the  kingdom, 
which  had  not  each  above  200/.  a  year  of  clear  income, 
and  gave  all  their  churches,  houfes,  lands,  plate,  furni- 
ture, and  goods  of  all  kinds,  to  the  king.  The  number 
of  monasteries  diflblved  by  this  act  was  three  hundred 
and  feventy-fix ;  the  yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was  about 
32,000/.  which  was  much  below  their  real  value;  and 
their  cattle,  plate,  and  furniture,  at  a  very  low  valua- 
tion, amounted  to  100,000/.  f.  By  another  act,  Wales 
was  more  intimately  united  to  England,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants fubjected  to  the  Englifh  laws,  or  rather  admitted 
at  their  own  requeft  to  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  them  p 

The  negociations  with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  Negocia- 
Smalkaldic  league  in  Germany  ftill  continued;  and  about tlons' 
this  time  thefe  princes  prefented  the  following  propofi- 
tions  to  the  Englifh  negociators :  1.  That  the  king  mould 
embrace  the  Auguftan  confeflion  of  faith,  altered  in 
fome  things  by  common  confent,  and  defend  it  with 
them  in  a  free  council,  if  it  fhould  be  called.  2.  That 
neither  party  fhould  confent  to  a  council  without  the 
other.     3,  That  the  king  fhould  join  their  league,  and 

*  Herbert,    p.  iSp. 

t  Statutes,  27  Hen.  VIII.     Pari,  Hifl.  vol.  II I.  p.  117. 

J  Herbert,    p.  190. 
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J5.D.r53<5.  become  its  head  and  defender.  4.  That  the  vulgar  opi- 
V=*^Y~,**-/  nion  of  the  pope's  fupremacy  fhould  be  rejected  for 
ever.  5.  That  if  any  of  the  contracting  parties  fhould 
be  invaded  for  religion,  the  others  fhould  give  no  aid 
againft  him.  6.  that  the  king  fhould  give  100,000 
crowns  for  the  defence  of  the  league,  and  200,000  if 
the  war  continued  long.  To  thefe  proportions  this  an- 
fwer  was  returned  :  That  the  king  approved  of  them  in 
general  with  fome  amendments-,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
title  of  head  and  defender  of  the  league,  and  would  ad- 
vance the  money  required,  as  foon  as  all  the  conditions 
were  fettled.  He  defired  them  to  fend  commiflioners  to 
treat  of  thefe  conditions,  and  fome  of  their  learned  men 
to  confer  with  his  divines  on  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  *.  But  when  things  were  in  this 
train,  a  furprifing  and  unexpected  event  happened, 
which  put  a  flop  to  thefe  negotiations,  and  greatly  dif- 
couraged  all  the  promoters  of  reformation  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 
The  queen  Henry  was  a  prince  of  flrong  impetuous  paffions,  but 
Tower.  at  the  fame  time  fickle  and  capricious ;  puffing  fuddenly~ 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  the  warmed  love  to 
the  mofl  violent  hatred,  and  he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gra- 
tify the  prevailing  paffion.  He  had  furmounted  many 
difficulties  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  had  lived  with  her  in  great  conjugal  felicity 
from  the  marriage  till  about  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
when  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  young  beauty 
of  his  court,  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sey- 
mour, of  Wolf-hall,  in  Wiltfhire.  This  new  paffion 
extinguished  all  his  former  love  to  his  queen,  which  was 
fucceeded  by  the  moft  furious  jealoufy.  The  courtiers 
foon  difcovered  this  change  in  the  king's  affections, 
which  gave  great  pleafure  to  the  partifans  of  the  pope, 
and  no  lefs  pain  to  the  friends  of  reformation,  of  which 
queen  Anne  was  a  zealous  promoter.  The  queen  her- 
felf  was  not  ignorant  of  the  king's  paffion  for  Jane  Sey- 
mour, who  was  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  ;  but  fhe 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  his  jealoufy  of  her  own  con- 
duct:, till  it  broke  upon  her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  On 
the  firft  day  of  May  there  was  a  grand  tournament  at 
Greenwich,  at  which  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court 

*  Herbert,  p.  19?, 

were 
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* 

were  prefent.     In  the  midft  of  the  diverfion  the  king  A. 0.1536 

I  rofe   fuddenly  from  his  feat,    went  out,    mounted  his  V»T""*-' 

horfe,  and  rode  off,  with  only  fix  perfons  in  his  com- 
I  pany.  This  abrupt  departure  of  the  king  excited  uni- 
|  verfal  furprife  ;  but  whether  it  was  premeditated,  or  00 
j  cafioned  by  any  incident  that  then  happened,  is  uncer- 
'  tain.  It  is  indeed  related,  that  the  queen  dropped  her 
handkerchief,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
I  gentlemen  in  the  tournament,  which  inflamed  the  king's 
i  jealoufy. 

I"  Trifles  light  as  air, 
"  Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  ftrong, 
"  As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 

1  However  that  may  be,   the  lord  Rochford,   the  queen's 

j  brother,    three   gentlemen  of  the  king's   bed-chamber, 

Norris,  Wefton,  and  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  a  mufician, 

were  arretted  early  next  morning  and  fent  to  the  Tower, 

At  the  fame  time  the  queen  was  confined  to  her  cham- 

;;  ber.     When  fhe  was  informed  of  the  caufe  of  her  con- 

!  finement,  fhe  made  the  moil  folemn  proteftations  of  her 

I  innocence,  and  earneftly  intreated  to  be  permitted  to  fee 

the  king.     But  that  was  not  granted.     In  the  afternoon 

I  of  the  fame  day  fhe  was  conducted  to  the  Tower,  by  her 

!!  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  her  greateft 

i  enemies  on  account  of  religion.     "When  fhe  entered  that 

I  prifon  (lie  fell   upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  that  God 

j!  might  fo  help  her,  as  fhe  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 

I1  which  fhe  was  imprifoned  *. 
The  unhappy  queen,  who  on  the  day  before  had  been  Her  beh*. 
(  attended  by  a  fplendid  and  obfequious  court,  and  now  viour0 
found   herfelf  forfaken  by   all   the   world,  fhut   up  in 
j  the  folitude  of  a  prifon,  accufed  of  a  heinous  crime, 
and  threatened  with  a  violent  death,   was  fo  much  af- 
ij  fe&ed  by  this  great  reverfe  of  fortune,  that  me  fell  into 
hyfterical  paroxifms,  which  weakened  both  her  mind  and 
!  body.     When  fhe  was  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  feized 
•  with  alternate  fits  of  weeping  and  laughing,  very  infidi- 
]  ous  arts  were  ufed  to  betray  her  into  a  confefiion  of  her 
i  guilt.     She  was  aflured  that  her  brother,  and  the  other 
I  gentlemen  confined  on  her  account,  had  confefied,  and 

*  Mall,    f.  227.      Stowe,   p.   572.      Herbert,  p    194.     Burner, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  &c. 

told 
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A.D.  1536.  told  a  free  and  full  confeflion  was  the  only  thing  that 
s-^~-»'~s*-'  could  appeafe  the  king's  anger  and  fave  her  life.  Natu- 
rally frank  and  ingenuous,  and  having  no  friend  to  put 
her  upon  her  guard,  (lie  discovered  all  the  indifcretions 
fhe  could  recollect,  which  amounted  only  to  certain  le- 
vities in  her  behaviour  and  words,  which  were  impru- 
dent indeed,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  to  which  (he 
was  advanced,  but  very  remote  from  the  crime  of  which 
ihe  was  accufed.  All  thefe  difcoveries  were  carried  ttf 
the  king,  and  ferved  only  to  increafe  his  fufpicions  and 
inflame  his  wrath  *,  When  fhe  had  recovered  a  little  - 
from  her  firft  confternation,  and  attained  to  fome  compo- 
fure  of  mind,  {he  wrote  a  mofl  moving  letter  to  the 
king,  which,  for  the  force  and  juftice  of  the  expoftula- 
tions  it  contains,  and  even  for  the  elegance  of  its  lan- 
guage, is  truly  admirable  f.  But  nothing  could  make 
any  impreffion  in  her  favour,  on  the  cruel  and  obdurate 
heart  of  Henry. 
Means  uf-  Great  efforts  were  ufed  to  prevail  upon  the  gentlemen 
ed  to  pro-  wno  were  imprifoned  on  the  queen's  account,  to  confefs 
cure  evi-  tkejr  guilt  and  her's.  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the 
ftole,  had  been  long  about  the  king's  perfon,  and  pof- 
feffed  a  confiderable  degree  of  his  efteem  and  favour. 
Henry  fent  for  him,  and  promifed  him  his  life,  liberty, 
and  fortune,  if  he  would  confefs  his  own  guilt  and  that 
of  the  queen.  Norris,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fpirit 
and  honour,  rejected  the  propofal  with  difdain,  declar- 
ing his  own  innocence,  and  his  full  conviction  that  the 
queen  was  an  innocent  and  good  woman,  and  that  he 
would  fuffer  a  thoufand  deaths  rather  than  accufe  an  in- 
nocent perfon.  Mark  Smeton,  the  mufician,  had  not  the 
fame  fortitude.  Upon  a  promife  of  life,  (which  was  not 
performed,)  he  confeffed  that  he  had  been  guilty  with  the 
queen  at  three  different  times.  A  confeflion  that  was 
very  improbable,  and  which  few  or  none  believed  ;£. 
Her  hard  Such  was  the  unfeeling  feventy  of  Henry  to  his  un- 
treatment,  happy  queen,    that  he    excluded  all  her  relations  and 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i-  p.    197 — 199. 

f  !  he  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Appendix. 
I'  mull  be  confeffed  that  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  not 
abfolutely  ascertained,  as  the  original  is  not  pseferved.  Eut  a. 
copy  of  it,  it  is  faid,  was  found  among  feecretary  Cromwell's 
papers.      Herbert,  p.  194. 

J  Burnt t,    vol.  iii.   p.  u 8. 

friends 
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friends  from  feeing  her  in  her  confinement,  and  placed  A.D.  1536. 
none  about  her  but  her  open  or  fecret  enemies. — This  "^-T""-- ' 
was  a  circumftance  which  diftrefl'ed  her  greatly,  and  of 
which  {lie  complained  bitterly.  She  often  inquired  for 
her  father  and  mother  and  other  near  relations,  but  re- 
ceived no  fatisfaclory  anfwer.  She  earneftly  intreated, 
that  her  almoner  might  be  admitted  to  vifit  her  only  for 
an  hour,  and  it  was  denied.  Though  many  loved  and 
pitied  her,  yet  fo  well  was  the  ftern  and  furious  fpirit  of 
the  king  known,  that  none  dared  to  open  a  mouth,  or 
offer  a  petition,  in  her  favour.  Henry  feems  to  have 
apprehended  an  application  of  that  kind  from  archbifhop 
Cranmer ;  and  therefore  fent  him  an  order  to  remain  at 
Lambeth,  and  not  approach  the  court  till  his  prefence 
was  required.  The  good  archbifhop,  however,  adven- 
tured to  write  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  not  in- 
deed affert  the  queen's  innocence,  (which  would  proba- 
bly have  colt  him  his  head,)  but  fuggefted  feveral  things 
that  made  it  appear  very  wonderful  that  (he  was  guilty  *". 
He  would,  no  doubt,  have  written  in  much  ftronger 
terms,  but  he  well  knew  it  would  have  only  inflamed 
the  king's  rage,  and  ruined  himfelf,  without  faving  the 
queen. 

The  lord  Rochford  and  the  other  four  prifoners  were  Trials  and 
firft  tried,  May  12th,'  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  were  all  executions. 
found  guilty  on  little  or  no  evidence  :  for  fuch  was  the 
terror,  the  irrefiftible  authority  and  vindictive  fpirit  of 
the  king  had  univerfally  infpired,  that  no  jury  dared  to 
acquit  a  prifoner  he  defired  to  fee  condemned.  The  only 
thing  proved  againft  lord  Rochford  was,  thatone  morn- 
ing he  had  come  into  the  queen  his  filler's  bedchamber 
before  me  was  up,  and  in  fpeaking  to  her,  in  prefence 
of  her  maids,  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  bed.  This 
was  interpreted  by  the  court  to  be  a  flandering  of  the 
queen,  which  by  a  late  act  had  been  declared  high  trea- 
fon.  A  cruel  ftretch  of  a  mod  cruel  fiatute  !  Rochford, 
Wefton,  Brereton,  and  Norris,  were  beheaded.  At 
their  death  they  all  vindicated  their  own  and  the  queen's 
innocence.  Smeton  was  hanged,  and  at  his  execution 
he  had  acknowledged  he  deferved  his  death  ;  meaning, 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.   p.  200.     Strype's  Mem.    vol.  i.  p.  280,  Sec 
f  Burner,  vol.  i,  p.  aoi.  vol.  iii.  p.  ijq. 

mod 
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A. D.  1536.  moft  probably,  for  his  falfe  accufation  of  the  queen,  by 
v— T^*"'  his  confefling  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  *. 

The,  The  queen  was  brought  to  her   trial,  May  13th,  in 

n-ial.nS  *he  king's  hall  in  the  Tower.  Her  own  unnatural  uncle 
duke  of  Norfolk,  (whofe  zeal  for  popery  had  made  him  one 
of  her  greateft  enemies,)  prefided  as  lord  high  fteward, 
and  was  atlended  by  twenty-five  other  lords  j  fo  that  one 
half  of  the  peers  of  England,  then  fifty-three,  were  not 
prefent  at  this  extraordinary  trial.  The  queen  was 
brought  into  the  court,  attended  only  by  a  few  women, 
■who  had  been  placed  about  her,  having  been  denied  an 
advocate.  She  made  a  curtfey  to  her  judges,  and  be- 
iiaved  with  great  dignity  and  compofure.  Her  indict- 
ment was  then  read ;  charging  her  "  with  having  pro- 
"  cured  her  brother  and  the  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
i(  which  they  had  done  often  ;  which  was  to  the  flander 
«  of  the  iffue  begotten  between  the  king  and  her."  To 
this  it  was  added,  but  not  attempted  to  be  proved,  «*  that 
•*  fhe  confpired  the  king's  death."  She  pleaded,  Not  guilty. 
All  the  evidence  that  was  produced  to  prove  this  dread- 
ful, and  very  improbable  indictment,  was  a  declaration 
of  a  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  in  her  grave,  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  her  a  little  before  her  death.  How  this 
declaration,  or  affidavit,  was  authenticated,  we  are  not 
informed.  On  this  evidence,  if  evidence  it  can  be  call- 
ed, was  the  amiable,  the  lately  admired  and  beloved 
queen  of  England,  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  fentenced  to  be  either  burnt  or 
beheaded  as  the  king  mould  direct.  When  (he  heard  this 
terrible  fentence  pronounced,  {he  lifted  up  her  eyes- 
-  and  hands  to  heaven,  and  faid,  "  O  Father  !  O  Crea- 
«  tor !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
"  thou  knowefl  that  I  have  not  deferved  this  death !" 
Then  turning  to  her  judges,  fhe  faid,  "  My  lords, -I 
"  will  not  fay  your  fentence  is  unjuft  ;  nor  prefume  that 
'*  my  opinion  fhouid  be  preferred  to  the  judgment  of 
t%>  you  all.  I  believe  you  have  reafons  and  occafions  of 
"  fufpicion  and  Jealoufy  ;  but  they  mull  be  other  than 
«<  thofe  that  have  been  produced  here  in  court ;  for  I  am 
"  entirely  innocent  of  all  thefe  accufations  ;  fo  that  I  can- 
"  not  afk  pardon  of  God  for  them.  I  have  been  always 
«*.  a  faithful  and  loving  wife  to  the  king."     After  fhe 

*  E»rnet,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  vol.  iii.  p.  119* 

had 
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had  faid  this,  and  much  more,  in  vindication  of  her  A.D.  1536. 
own  innocence,  fhe  exprefTed  great  concern  for  the  con-  s-T-**/ 
demnation  of  her  brother  and  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
wifhed  that  her  death  might  fuffice  for  the  whole.*  She 
then  took  her  leave  of  the  court,  and  retired.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  fome  others  who 
had  been  admitted  to  be  fpe&ators  of  this  trial,  went 
away  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  queen's  innocence*. 

This  unhappy  princefs  had  ftill  another  trial  to  un-  The 
dergo.  Henry,  not  contented  with  her  blood,  deter-  queen 
mined  to  deprive  her  of  the  honour  of  having  been  his  lvorced- 
lawful  wife,  and  to  illegitimate  her  infant  daughter. 
He  knew  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  courted 
her,  and  endeavours  were  ufed  to  perfuade  that  noble- 
man to  acknowledge  a  pre-corttra£t  and  promife  of  mar- 
.riage.  But  the  earl  a£ted  an  honourable  part,  and  fwore 
before  the  two  archbilhops,  and  took  the  facrament  upon 
it,  that  there  never  had  been  any  contract  or  promife  of 
marriage  between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn  f .  But  the 
queen  herfelf  was  prevailed  upon,  mod  probably  to  ' 
efcape  the  flames,  to  acknowledge  before  archbilhop 
Cranmer,  May  17th,  that  there  was  a  lawful  impedi- 
ment to  her  marriage  with  the  king ;  upon  which  2  fen- 
tence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  her  marriage 
declared  to  be  null  and  void,  from  the  beginning  J.  If 
any  regard  had  been  paid  to  juftice  or  law,  this  fentence 
would  have  faved  the  queen's  life  :  for  if  {he  had  never 
been  the  king's  lawful  wife,  (he  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  high  treafon  by  having  intercourfe  with  other 
men ;  and  that  was  the  crime  for  which  fhe  was  con- 
demned to  die*  But  Henry  on  this  occafion  not  only 
facrificed  the  life  o.f  his  queen,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
his  child,  but  trampled  upon  all  law  and  juftice,  to 
gratify  his  paffions. 

Little  time  was  allowed  the  unhappy  queen  to  prepare  The 
for  the  lad  fcene  of  this  cruel  tragedy.     In  that  awful  ?ueen, 
interval  (he  retained  her  ufual  ferenity,  and  even  cheer-  beheade  * 
fulnefs,  and  fpent  feveral  hours  of  the  day  in  private  de- 
votion, or  with  her  almorter,  who  was  then  admitted. 
She  recollected  with  great  concern  her  unkindnefs  to  the 
princefs  Mary,  fell  on  her  knees  to  lady  Kingfton,  and 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  aoi.  vol.  iii.  p.  119.         f  Herbert,  p.  195. 
X  Collier,  vol.  iii  p.  117.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

Vol.  VI.  O  refufed 
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A.D.  1536.  re  faffed  to  rife  till  fhe  promifed  to  wait  on  that  princefs, 
and  aik  her  pardon  **     On  the  morning  of  her  execu- 
tion,   May   19th,    (he    converfed   compofedly  with  Sir 
William  Kingfton  lieutenant  cf  the   Tower,   and   ex- 
prefled  fome  impatience  for  the  fatal  moment.     "  I  fup- 
, "  pofe  (fays  Sir  William,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell)  (he 
"  will  declare  herfelf  to  be  a  good  woman,  for  all  men 
"  but  for  the  king,  at  the  hour  of  her  death.     For  this 
<c  morning  fhe  fent  for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at 
*«  fuch  time  as  fhe  received  the  good  Lord,  to  the  in- 
"  tent  I  fhould  hear  her  fpeak  as  touching  her  innocency 
"  alway  to  be  clear.     I  have  feen  many  men,  alfo  wo- 
«  men,  executed,  and   they  have  been  in  great  forrow, 
**  and  to  my  knowledge   this  lady  hath   much  joy  and 
"  pleafure   in   death  f ."     About  eleven  o'clock  fhe  was 
brought  to  a  fcafTbld  erected  On  the  green  in  the  Tower. 
By  order,  all  ftrangers  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  there  were  none  prefent  but  the  dukes  of  Suffolk 
and    Richmond,    (the   king's    natural    fon,)    chancellor 
Audley,  fecretary  Cromwell,  and  the  liiayor,  aldermen, 
and  fneriffs  cf  London.     When    fhe  mounted  the  fcaf- 
fold,  her  looks  were  cheerful,-  and  {he  never  appeared 
more  beautiful.      Obferving  fome  about  her  weeping, 
Ihe  faid,  "  Be  not  forry   to  fee  me  die  thus,  but  pardon 
"  me  from  your  hearts,  that  I  have  not  exprefled  to  all 
'*  about  me   that   mildnefs  that  became  me,  and  that  I 
if  have  not  done  all  the  good  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
*(  do  ±"     Then  turning  to  the  fpectators,  fhe  faid,  "  I 
*c  am  come  here  to  die,  and  not  to  accufe  any  man,  nor 
*c  to  fpeak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accufed.     I 
<c  pray  God  fave  the  king,  and  fend  him  long  to  reign 
«{  over  you,  for  a  gentler  and  more  merciful  prince  was 
"  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle, 
«  and  fovereign  lord.     If  any  perfon  will  meddle  in  my 
«  caufe,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  belt  |j".    Her  ma- 
ternal tendernefs  for  her  daughter,  it  is  probable,  induced 
her  to  fpeak  in   this  ftrain ;  and  as  this  was  the  fpeech 
that  was  publiihed  by  government,    we  have  reafon  to 
fufpecT,  that  fome  things  were  omitted,  and  that  the  en- 
comiums upon  the  king  were  heightened.    However  that 
may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  after  a  very  fhort 


*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  f  Herbert,  p  195. 

X  Burnet,  yoI.  iii.  p.  120.  §  Ball,  f,  228. 
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fpeech,  and  fome  pious  ejaculations,  her  head  was  cut  A.D.1536. 
off  at  one  blow  with  a  fword,  by  the  executioner  of  Ca-  s-*nr^— ' 
lais,  who  had  been  brought  over  for  that  purpofe.  Lit- 
tle regard  was  paid  to  her  remains,  and  not  fo  much  as 
a  coffin  provided.  Her  body  was  put  into  a  cheft  made 
for  holding  arrows,  and  inftantly  buried  in  the  chapel  in 
the  Tower  *. 

Thus  perifhed  Anne  Boleyn,  whofe  beauty  raifed  her  Her  cha-  • 
to  a  throne,  from  which  the  charms  of  another  lady  ra,St:r* 
threw  her  down,  and  brought  her  prematurely  to  her 
grave.  She  was  naturally  gay  and  fprightly,  and  her 
education  in  the  court  of  France  confirmed  that  natural 
difpofition.  While  Henry  viewed  her  with  a  lover's 
eyes,  her  franknefs  and  gaiety  were  agreeable  ;  but  when 
he  had  fet  his  affections  on  another  object,  they  appear- 
ed in  a  very  different  light.  Her  elevation  had  excited 
envy,  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  had  created  her 
many  powerful  enemies,  fome  of  them  her  own  near 
relations.  When  thefe  enemies  perceived  that  the  king's 
affections  were  alienated  from  her,  they  induftrioufly  in- 
formed him  of  "every  imprudent  action  and  unguarded 
expreffion  into  which  her  natural  gaiety  had  betrayed 
her,  which  inflamed  his  jealoufy  into  rage,  and  made  him 
determine  her  deftruction.  In  a  word,  if  Henry  had 
never  contracted  a  criminal  paffion  for  Jane  Seymour* 
we  never  fhould  have  heard  of  the  indifcretions,  much 
lefs  of  the  crimes,  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn*.  Nothing  but 
her  beauties  and  virtues,  her  piety,  humility,  and  cha= 
rity,  would  have  been  recorded  f. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  Henry  would  have  The  king's 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  cruel  fate  of  one  who  had  mamaSe° 
long  been  the  object  of  his  fondeft  affections ;  or  that  a 
regard  to  decency  would  have  made  him  appear,  at 
leafl,  to  lament  her  fufferings.  But  that  was  not  the 
cafe.  He  wore  white  as  moui'ning  for  her  one  day,  and 
on  the  next  he  married  her  rival  Jane  Seymour,  and  in 
a  few  days  after,  at  Whitfuntide,  prefented  her  to  his 
whole  court  as  his  royal  confort  %.  The  cleared  indica- 
tion that  could  rbe  given  of  the  caufe  of  his  late  queen's 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  205.. 

f-  In  the  laft  nine  months  of  her  life  fhe  diflributed   14,000/c 
|to  the  poor.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  J  Hall,  f.  za8. 
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A.D.  1536.  calamities,  and  of  the  power  of  his  own  ungovernable 
paffions. 

The  princefs  Mary,  and  her  friends,  thinking  this  a 
proper  time  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  her  father, 
{he  wrote  him  a  very  humble  and  fubmiffive  letter,  ear- 
neftly  praying  to  be  admitted  into  his  prefence,  and  re- 
ceived into  his  favour,  which  (he  at  length  obtained, 
but  on  very  hard  conditions.  She  was  obliged  to  write 
and  fubfcribe  a  paper,  which,  among  others,  contained 
the  two  following  articles  :  "  Item,  I  acknowledge  the 
<f  king's  highnefs  to  be  fupreme  head  in  earth  under 
tf  Chrift  of  the  church  of  England,  and  do  utterly  re- 
"  fufe  the  bifhop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power, 
<c  and  jurifdiction,  within  this  realm,  heretofore  ufurp- 
(t  ed.  I  do  alfo  utterly  renounce  and  forfake  all  man- 
"  ner  of  remedy,  intereft,  and  advantage,  which  I  may 
tf  by  any  means  claim  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome's  laws, 
"  procefs,  jurifdi£tion,  or  fentence.  Item,  I  do  freely, 
t(  frankly,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  my  duty  towards 
«  God,  the  king's  highnefs  and  his  laws,  without  other 
*•  refoec~t,  recognize  and  acknowledge,  that  the  marriage 
i(  heretofore  had  between  his  majefty  and  my  mother, 
•<  the  late  princefs  dowager,  was,  by  God's  law  and 
<c  man's  law,  inceftuous  and  unlawful  *."  It  was  with 
much  reluctance,  and  after  a  long  ftruggle,  that  (he 
v/as  brought  to  make  thefe  acknowledgments  in  this  au- 
thentic manner.  But  as  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy,  fhe 
at  laft  complied. 

A  new  parliament  met  at  "Weftminfter,  June  8th, 
and  was  opened  with  a  fpeech  by  the  lord  chancellor 
Audley,  full  of  the  grofleft  flattery.  After  reprefenting 
in  ftrong  terms  how  unhappy  the  king  (who  was  pre- 
fent)  had  been  in  his  two  former  marriages,  which  (faid 
he)  would  have  deterred  any  other  man  from  engaging 
again  in  matrimony ;  "  yet  this  our  moft  excellent 
«  prince,  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  nobility,  and 
"  not  out  of  any  carnal  luft  or  affection,  had  again  con- 
«<  defcended  to  contract  matrimony  f ."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  bold  ftrcke,  when  all  the  world  knew  that 
he  had  been  only  one  day  a  widower.  It  is  furprifing 
how   the  illuftrious  company  who  heard  it  kept  their 


Parlia 
ment. 


*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  208.  _     . 
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countenances.  If  Henry  had  been  pofTefled  of  any  deli-  A.D.1536. 
cacy,  he  muft  have  taken  it  as  a  cruel  reproach  and  in-  Vs-^-r-"-' 
fult.  But  it  was  fo  well  taken,  that  Richard  Rich, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  repeated  it;  and  driv- 
ing to  outftrip  the  chancellor  in  flattery,  he  compared  the 
king  to  Solomon  for  wifdom,  to  Sampfon  for  ftrength, 
and  to  Abfalom  for  beauty  *. 

Many  laws  were  made  in  this  parliament;  but  it  isA&offuc- 
only  neceflary  to  mention  here,  the  aft  for  regulating  ce"10n- 
the  fucceflion,  for  which  this  parliament  had  been  chiefly 
called.  By  that  a£t  the  divorces  of  the  king  from  his 
two  former  queens  are  confirmed,  and  their  iflue  illegi- 
timated, and  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown; 
which  is  entailed  on  the  king's  iflue  by  his  prefent  queen, 
and  failing  of  them,  on  his  iflue  by  any  future  queen ; 
and  failing  of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  he  is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  declare  his  fucceflbr,  by  letters  patent, 
or  by  his  laft  will  f.  Such  an  afcendant  had  Henry 
gained  over  the  minds  of  his  fubjedls,  that  his  will  was 
a  law,  or  very  foon  was  made  a  law,  by  his  obfequious 
parliaments.  The  article  in  this  acl  relating  to  the  two 
divorces  is  remarkable.  After  enumerating  at  great 
length  the  grounds  of  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Ca- 
therine, it  proceeds  thus  :  "  That  whereas  a  marriage 
"  heretofore  was  folemnized  betwixt  the  king's  high- 
"  nefs  and  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  that  fince  that  time 
"  certain  juft,  true,  and  lawful  impediments  of  mar- 
**  riage,  unknown  at  the  making  of  the  faid  adts,  (fet- 
"  tling  the  crown  on  her  iflue,)  were  confefled  by  the 
1 "  faid  lady  Anne  before  Thomas  lord  archbifhop  of  Can- 
I**"  terbury,  by  which  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  the  faid 
"  marriage  betwixt  his  highnefs  and  the  faid  Anne  was 
j"  never  good  nor  confonent  to  the  laws:  and  therefore 
;"  his  highnefs  was  lawfully  divorced  from  the  faid  lady 
"  Anne  if."  Whether  the  parliament  knew  the  impe- 
idiments  of  marriage,  which  they  pronounced  to  be  juft, 
true,  and  lawful,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed;  but  if 
|they  did  know  them,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
|lef  the  world  and  poflerity  know  them.  There  is  fome- 
ithing  myfterious  in  this  manner  of  proceeding. 


*  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,   vol. 
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A.D.  1536.  Thomas  Cromwell  had  been  received  into  the  king's 
^^y^  fervice  on  the  fall  of  his  former  patron  cardinal  Wolfey, 
and  had  been  fucceflively  appointed  mafter  of  the  jewel 
houfe,  fecretary  of  ftate,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  and 
at  laft  the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  a  new  office  of 
great  dignity  and  power.  In  all  thefe  offices  he  had  ac* 
quitted  himfelf  with  great  activity,  prudence,  fidelity, 
and  fuccefs,  by  which  he  h.ad  acquired  fo  much  of  the 
king's  confidence  and  favour,  that  he  was  in  reality  his 
prime  minifter.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth, 
Henry  thought  proper  to  raife  him  to  the  peerage  by  the 
ftile  and  title  of  Lord  Cromwell,  and  he  was  introduced 
into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  July  19th,  the  laft  day  of 
the  parliament  *.  This  promotion  was  difagreeable  to 
fome  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  all  the  lords,  bifhop% 
clergy,  and  others,  who  v/ere  averfe  to  any  reformation 
in  the  church. 
InfurrefH-  Immediately  after  the  parliament  was  diffolved,  lord 
'"  'fli  •'"  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  engag- 
ed in  a  very  unpopular  bufinefs,  the  diffolution  of  all  the 
fmaller  monafteries,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  feventy-fix,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  king  by 
parliament.  The  demolition  of  fo  many  churches  and 
religious  houfes,  and  the  difperfion  of  about  10,000 
monks  and  nuns,  raifed  a  mighty  ferment.  The  popifh 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  monks  and  friars,  inflamed 
the  paflions  of  the  people,  by  affuring,  that  this  was 
only  a  prelude  to  the  demolition  of  all  other  monafteries 
and  churches,  3nd  the  abolition  of  all  religion.  Th& 
firft  gatherings  of  the  malcontents  were  in  Lincolnfhire 
in  September.  They  were  headed  by  Doctor  Mackerel, 
prior  of  Barlings,  who  took  the  name  of  Captain  Co- 
bler.  They  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  hoftilities, 
but  fent  a  humble  remonftrance  to  the  king,  containing 
ftrong  expreffions  of  their  loyalty,  and  praying  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  their  grievances,  which  were  thefe:  1.  The  de- 
molition of  the  monafteries  :  2.  The  employing  perfons 
of  mean  birth  to  be  his  minifters :  3.  Levying  fubfidies 
that  were  not  neceffary:  4.  Taking  away  four  of  the, 
{even  facraments  :  5.  That  feveral  bifhops  fubverted  the 
ancient  faith,  &c.  To  this  petition  the  king  returned  a 
ipirited  anfwer,  vindicating  his  own  conduct  in  all  the 

*  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  joi. 
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particulars  of  which  they  complained,  commanding  them  A.D.1536. 
to  deliver  up  their  leaders,  and  to  return  to  their  own  ls— -~y~^*-' 
homes,  to  preferve  themfelves,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, from  ruin  *.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been 
difpatched  againft  them  at  the  head  of  fome  troops,  fent 
them  thisanfwer*,  and  finding  them  more  numerous  and 
determined  than  he  expected,  he  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  them.  Being  allured  by  fome  gentlemen 
who  were  among  the  infurgents,  and  pretended  to  have 
joined  them  to  retard  their  progrefs  and  diffract  their 
counfels,  that  if  a  general  pardon  was  offered,  they 
would  difperfe  j  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  publifh 
fuch  a  pardon,  which  had  the  defired  effect.  They  made 
their  fubmiffion,  October  19th,  and  then  feparated  f. 

A  ftill  more  formidable  infurrediion  broke  out  in  PUgi-I- 
Yorkfhire  and  the  northern  counties  about  the  fame  mage  of 
time,  and  on  the  fame  account.  This  was  at  firft  excit-  Grace. 
ed  and  directed  by  Robert  Alice,  a  man  of  courage 
and  prudence,  who  gave  his  undertaking  the  fpecious  in- 
viting name  of  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  influ- 
ence and  perfuafions  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  of  the 
monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  houfes,  wrought  fo  much  on  the  ignorance,  fuper- 
ftition,  and  compaffion  of  the  people,  and  fuch  prodigi- 
ous numbers  flew  to  arms  and  joined  this  martial  pil- 
grimage, that  they  amounted  at  laft  to  forty  thoufand. 
To  unite  them  more  firmly,  they  took  an  oath  and  made 
a  declaration  :  "  That  they  entered  into  the  pilgrimage 
"  of  grace  for  the  love  of  God,  the  prefervation  of  the 
"  king's  perfon  and  iffue,  the  purifying  the  nobility, 
tf  and  driving  away  all  bafe-born  and  evil  counfellors  ; 
"  and  for  no  particular  profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do 
u  difpleafure  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  envy,  but  to 
u  take  before  them  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  his  faith,  the 
"  reftitution  of  the  church,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  he- 
"  retics  and  their  opinions  £."  They  painted  on  their 
banners  the  five  wounds  of  Chrift,  wore  on  their  fleeves 
a  device  of  the  fame  kind,  and  priefts  before  them  car- 
rying crucifixes,  by  which  arts  their  zeal  was  much  in- 
flamed. As  they  advanced,  they  reftored  the  monks  to 
their  monaftevies,    and  perfuaded  or  compelled  all  the 


*  Hall,  f.  228.  f  Hollingfhed,  p.  941. 
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A.D.1536.  gentlemen  who  did  not  fly,  to  join  them.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  and  lord  d'Arcy  furrendered  the  caftle 
of  Pomfret,  into  which  they  had  retired,  and  took  the 
above  oath.  They  failed  in  their  attempts  on  Skipton 
caftle,  defended  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland  ;  and  on  the 
caftle  of  Scarborough,  defended  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers ; 
but  they  took  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  city  of  York  *. 

The  king  and  his  minifters  had  been  fo  much  engaged 
with  the  infurgents  in  Lincolnfhire,  that  thofe  in  the 
north  met  with  little  oppofition  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ventured  to  raife  his  followers 
without  waiting  for  orders,  for  which  he  craved  the 
king's  pardon,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  offended,  that 
he  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  in  the  four  nor- 
thern counties,  and  directed  the  earl  of  Derby  to  join 
him,  with  his  friends  and  vaffals.  The  marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  the  earls  of  Huntington  and  Rutland,  with 
their  followers,  took  the  field  alfo  againft  the  rebels;  and 
the  king  fent  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  October  20th,  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army,  which  was  ftill  far  in- 
ferior in  number  to  that  of  the  infurgents.  The  two 
armies  approached  each  other  at  Doncafter,  October 
26th,  with  only  the  river  Don  between  them,  which 
was  fo  fwelled  by  rains,  that  neither  of  them  dared  to 
pafs  it  in  the  face  of  the  other.  The  duke,  to  gain 
time  till  certain  reinforcements,  which  he  expected, 
joined  him,  propofed  a  treaty  j  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  infurgents  fhould  fend  a  petition  to  the  king 
by  Sir  Ralph  Elcker  and  Mafter  Bowes,  (who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Hull,)  and  that  the  duke  alfo  fhould 
go  to  court  to  fecond  their  petition,  and  that  there  fhould 
be  a  ceffation  of  hoftilitjes  till  he  and  their  meffengers 
returned  f . 

This  agreement  was  very  advantageous  to  the  royal- 
ifts,  who  wanted  only  time;  but  very  fatal  to  the  re- 
bels, who,  having  expended  all  their  money,  wanted 
every  thing.  Accordingly  many  of  them,  ready  to  pe- 
rifh  with  cold  and  hunger,  deferted,  and  returned  to 
their  own  homes.  When  the  duke  arrived  at  court, 
he  found  the  king  preparing  to  fet  out,  to  join  an  army 
he  had  commanded  to  rendezvous  at  Northampton,  No- 
vember 7th.     But  he  convinced  him  that  this  was  not 


Negotia- 
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necefTary,  that  the  infurgents  were  diftreffed  and  dif-  A.D.1536. 
contented,  and  daily  deferring  ;  and  that  a  little  patience  ^-^"y"^*^ 
and  policy  would  put  an  end  to  the  infurreclion  without 
danger  or  bloodfhed.  The  truth  feems  to  have  been, 
that  the  duke,  who  was  the  head  of  the  popifh  party  at 
court,  though  he  acted  with  great  honour  and  fidelity 
to  the  king,  had  a  tendernefs  for  the  infurgents,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  very  well  pleafed  if  they  had 
obtained  feme  of  their  petitions,  particularly  the  dis- 
grace of  his  great  rival  lord  Cromwell.  However  that 
may  be,  the  king  took  his  advice,  and  was  in  no  hafte 
to  difpatch  him  and  the  two  mefiengers.  A  long  and 
diftincl:  anfwer  was  prepared  to  the  petition  prefented  by 
Bicker  and  Bowes,  mewing  the  unreafonablenefs  of  their 
aflcing,  and  the  impropriety  of  the  king's  granting,  what 
they  required.  A  general  pardon,  with  the  exception 
of  fix  named  and  four  unnamed,  and  a  commiffion  to 
the  duke  and  feveral  others,  to  meet  with  three  hundred 
of  the  infurgents  at  Doncafter,  to  fettle  the  conditions 
of  peace,  paffed  the  feals,  and  were  fent  down  with  the 
duke  in  the  beginning  of  December.  We  can  only 
guefs  at  the  king's  reafons  for  admitting  fo  many  of  the 
infurgents  to  this  negociation.  It  was  probably  to  give 
his  own  commiffioners  an  opportunity  of  gaining  or  di- 
viding them.  While  the  duke  remained  at  court,  great 
numbers  of  the  infurgents  had  deferted  •,  others  had  ob- 
tained permiflion  to  retire,  on  their  promife  to  return 
when  called  ;  and  their  army  was  now  much  diminish- 
ed, and  in  great  diftrefs  *, 

Lord  Scroop,  lord  Latimer,  lord  Lumley,  lord  d'Arcv,  Pacifica- 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Robert  Afke,  and  about  three  hun-tlon*. 
dred  perfons  in  all,  met  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  other  king's  commiffioners,  December  6th,  at  Don- 
cafter.    When  the  duke  produced  the  general  pardon, 
they  expreffed  great  diffatisfa&ion  with  the  exceptions  it   ■ 
contained ;  and  when  they  produced  their  demands,  they 
were  found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  in  their  petition, 
which,  it  appeared  from  the  king's  anfwer,  could  not  be 
granted.     The  duke,  who  earneftly  defired  a  pacifica- 
tion, wrote  a  prefling  letter  to  the  king,  to  fend  him  a 
general  pardon  without  any  exceptions,  and  a   promife 
that  the  next  parliament  mould  be  held   in   the  north. 
\ 

*  Herbert,  p.  206,  &c. 
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A. D;  1536.  The  king  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  the  infurgents 
S,*T""*-/'  accepted  of  thefe  conditions,  and  difbanded,  in  hopes  of 
having  every  thing  fettled  to  their  own  mind  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  their  own  country*.  There  are  few  examples 
in  hiftory  of  two  fuch  formidable  infurredtions  in  the 
-  fame  country  at  the  fame  time,  fupprefled  without  any 
action,  or  a  fingle  drop  of  blood  fpilt  in  the  field.     It 
was  alfo  a  moft  fortunate  circumftance  for  Henry  at  this 
dangerous    crifis,  that   the  king  of  Scots  was  then  in 
France,  and  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
were  engaged  in  fuch  violent  wars,  that  his  rebellious 
fubje£ts  could  receive  no  affiftance  from  Scotland  or  the 
Continent, 
1537.  Though  peace  was  thus  outwardly  reftored,  the  king 

Infurrec-  an(j  fcs  mini(ters  knew,  that  the  fire  was  rather  fmother- 
executi-  e^  tnan  extinguifhed,  and  that  internal  difcontents  ftill 
ons.  prevailed.     The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  commanded  to  re- 

main in  the  north  with  his  troops,  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  wifdom  of  this  meafure  foon  ap- 
peared. Another  infurrection  broke  out  in  Cumberland 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Nicholas  Mufgrave  and 
Thomas  Tilby,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  be- 
fieged  Carlifle,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  citizens,  and 
foon  after  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  depart- 
ing from  his  former  moderation,  hanged  no  fewer  than 
feventy  of  his  prifoners  by  martial  law.  Sir  Francis 
Bigot  attempted  to  furprife  the  town  of  Hull,  but  was 
taken  and  executed.  The  lord  d'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Con- 
ftable,  Sir  John  Bulmer  and  his  lady,  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Robert  Alke,  Nicholas  Tempeft, 
and  William  Lumley,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the 
great  infurrect  ion,  and  had  taken  the  benefit  of  the  gene- 
ral pardon,  being  fufpecled  of  forming  new  plots,  were 
apprehended  and  fent  prifoners  to  London.  The  lord 
d'Arcy  and  lord  Huffey  (who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
Lincolnfhire  infurreclion)  were  tried  by  their  peers  in 
Weftminfter  Hall,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded.  The 
above-named  gentlemen  and  lady,  with  three  abbots  and 
a  prior,  were  all  condemned  and  executed.  Lady  Bulmer 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  Robert  Afke  was  hung  in 
chains  on  one  of  the  towers  of  York.  Sixty  perfons, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  an  infurrection,  or  rather  a 

*  Herbert,  p.  207. 
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riotous  tumult,  in  Somerfetfhire,  were  tried  and  put  to  AD.1537, 
death  *.     Thefe  numerous  executions  excited  great  ter-  s**-~r^",-/ 
ror,  and  fuppreffed  that  general  fpirit  of  revolt  which  at 
this  time  prevailed  in  England.     Whether  it  could  have 
been  fupprefTed  or  not  at  a  lefs  expence  of  blood,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  judging. 

Queen  Jane  Seymour's  natural  difpofition  was  more  PrinceEd- 
agreeable  to  the  humour  of  her  royal  hufband,  than  that  ward  born. 
of  his  two  former  queens,  being  not  fo  grave  as  queen 
Catherine,  nor  fo  gay  as  queen  Anne.  Not'long  after 
her  marriage  (be  afforded  him  the  profpect  of  legitimate 
iflue,  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  he  molt  earneftly 
defired ;  and  on  October  12th  (be  was  fafely  delivered  of 
a  prince  at  Hampton  Court.  The  king  was  tranfported 
with  joy  at  this  event,  and  all  his  loyal  fubjects  fhared  in 
his  joy ;  as  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  they  were  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  a  difputed  fucceffion,  one  of  the 
greateft  calamities  that  can  befal  a  nation,  with  which 
they  had  long  been  threatened.  The  prince  was  baptized 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  October  15th,  and  named 
Edward.  Archbifhop  Cranmer  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
were  the  godfathers,  and  the  princefs  Mary  godmother ; 
and  the  king,  to  (hew  his  affection,  created  him  Prince 
of  Wales  a  few  days  after  his  baptifm  f. 

But  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  birth  of  the  prince  was  Thenuet. 
foon  checked,  and  converted  into  mourning,  by  the  death  dies. 
of  the  queen,  who  expired,  October  24th,  twelve  days 
after  her  delivery.     Happy  in  this,  that  (he  did  not  fur- 
vive  the  love  of  her  too  inconftant  confort,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  greatly  affected  by  her  death  J. 

The  negociations  for  an  alliance  and  confederacy  be-       roj? 
tween  the  king  and  the  proteftant  Princes  of  Germany,  Negocia- 
(lill  continued,  but  advanced  very  flowly.     The  objects  tlon- 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view  were  not  the 
fame.     The  Proteftant    princes,  it   is    true,    wifhed    to 
ftrengthen  their  confederacy  by  the  acceffion  of  fo  great 
a  prince;  but  their  chief  object  fee  ins  to  have  been,  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  to  bring  the 
church  of  England   to   a  conformity    in    doctrine    and 
worfhip  with  their  own  churches.     But  this  was  far  from 
being  Henry's  intention.     He  was  an  enemy  to  the  poli- 


*  Stowe,  p.  576.     Hall,  f.  23a-    Burner,  p.  234. 
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A.D.T538.  tical  power,  but  not  to  the  religious  rites  and  tenets  of  the 
s«T""*!s»''  church  of  Rome  ;  and  his  only  objedt  in  defiring  an  alli- 
ance with  the  German  prince  was,  to  raife  up  enemies 
to  the  emperor,  to  prevent  his  making  any  attempt  on 
England,  of  which  the  pope  had  made  him  a  prefent. 
Knowing  that  the  confederates  were  to  have  a  meeting 
in  March  this  year  at  Brunfwick,  he  fent  an  ambaffador 
to  that  meeting,  to  inquire  who  had  joined  the  confede- 
racy; whether  their  league  was  for  general  oppofition  to 
the  emperor,  or  limited  to  religion  only  5  and  whether 
they  defigned  to  fend  him  a  great  legation,  with  fome  of 
their  divines,  and  particularly  Melanclhon,  as  they  had 
once  promifed.  The  ambaffador  was  informed,  that 
twenty-fix  cities,  and  twenty-four  princes,  of  which  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  one,  had  joined  the  confederacy  ; 
that  their  league  was  limited  to  the  caufe  of  religion  ; 
that  they  could  not  fend  their  great  legation  and  their  di- 
vines till  they  were  better  informed  of  the  fentiments  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  knew  what  points  of  their 
confeflion  he  difapproved ;  but  that  they  would  fend  an 
ambaffador  and  two  or  three  learned  men  to  converfe 
with  the  Englifh  divines,  and  procure  more  perfect  in- 
formation of  the  king's  fentiments,  and  the  ftate  of  re- 
ligion in  England.  Accordingly,  Francis  Bargart  and 
two  men  of  learning  were  fent.  They  were  received 
with  civility,  and  certain  bifhops  were  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  them.  Thefe  conferences  continued  feveral 
months,  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  in  fome  things, 
but  in  others  they  could  not  agree,  particularly  concern- 
ing the  communion  in  one  kind,  private  maffes,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  from  which  the  bifhops  would 
not  depart.  The  German  deputies  returned  home  with 
no"  very  favourable  account  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
England,  which  had  put  a  ftop  to  the  negociation  *. 
Pope's  The  fuppreflion  of  the  late  infurrections,  and  the  birth 

bulls.  0f  a  fon  anc}  heir  to  his  dominions,  were  two  very  fortu- 

nate events,  for  Henry,  and  they  happened  at  the  moft 
convenient  feafon.  Things  now  began  to  wear  a  threaten- 
ing afpecfc  on  the  continent.  The  pope,  after  many  fruit- 
less efforts  to  extingui(h  the  flames  of  war  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  had  at  laft  fucceeded, 
and  a  ten  years  truce  was  concluded  between  them,  June 

*  Herbert,  p,  21Z.     Strype,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  43. 
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28th,  by  his  mediation  ;.  and  thefe  two  monarchs  had  a  A.D.  1538. 
perfonal  interview,  July  15th,  in  which  they  appeared  to  Vs-*T-,,-/ 
be  perfectly  reconciled.  This  encouraged  the  pope  to 
publifh  the  bulls  which  he  had  prepared  three  years  be- 
fore, excommunicating  and  depofing  Henry,  in  hopes 
that  thefe  two  princes  would  put  them  in  execution. 
But  thefe  two  great  rivals  had  not  fuch  confidence  in  one 
another  as  to  embark  in  a  joint  enterprize  of  that  kind, 
and  the  one  would  not  permit  the  other  to  make  fo  great 
a  conqueft.  Befide,  Henry's  authority  was  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  late  infurrections, 
and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  that  the  fuccefs  of  any  attempt 
againft  him  was  very  doubtful  *. 

Another  formidable  enemy  to  Henry  appeared  upon  Cardinal 
the  ftage  about  this  time.  This  was  Reginald  Pole,  Pole. 
fourth  fon  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Salifbury,  daughter 
of  George  duke,  of  Clarence,  fecond  brother  to  Edward. IV. 
and  consequently  the  king's  near  relation.  He  early  dis- 
covered a  tafte  for  letters,  and  was  educated  at  Henry's 
cxpence  at  Paris  and  at  Padua,  ,and  defigned  for 
the  highefl  preferments  in  the  church.  But  in  Italy  he 
imbibed  opinions,  and  formed  connexions,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  take  a  decided  part  againft  his  king,  his 
relation,  and  benefactor,  in  his  controverfies  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  wrote  a  treatife  "  of  the  Unity  of 
"  the  Church,"  and  fent  it  to  Henry;  and  afterwards 
published  it  to  the  world,  in  which  he  condemned  his 
divorce  and  fecond  marriage  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and 
even  exhorted  the  emperor  to  avenge  the  injury  that  had 
been  thereby  done  to  his  aunt,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope.  Henry,  concealing  his  refentment,  invited 
him  into  England,  to  explain  fome  parts  of  his  book, 
which  he  pretended  he  did  not  underftand.  But  Pole 
very  prudently  declined  putting  himfelf  in  the  power  of 
a  prince  he  had  fo  highly  offended.  The  pope,  to  in- 
flame his  zeal  and  increafe  his  influence,  made  him  a  car- 
dinal, and  appointed  him"  his  legate  a  latere  in  Flanders, 
that  he  might  foment  divifions,  and  excite  infurrections 
in  England,  by  correfponding  with  his  numerous  and 
powerful  friends.  In  this  he  was  very  active  and  too 
fuccefsful.  Two  of  his  own  brothers,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  rank,  were  'drawn  into  a  confpiracy,  which 

#  Herbert,  p.  a  16. 
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A.D.153S.  was  discovered,  and  proved  their  ruin.  Henry  Courtney,, 
v*'^rs*^  firft-coufin  to  the  king  •,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  earl 
of  Devonshire  ;  Henry  Pole  lord  Montacute,  and  Sir 
Jerfrry  Pole,  the  cardinal's  two  brothers  j  Sir  Edward 
Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  knight  of  the  garter  •■, 
with  feveral  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  were  made  pri- 
foners,  November  3d,  and  foon  after  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  They  were  all  executed,  except 
Sir  Jeffery  Pole,  who,  it  is  faid,  betrayed  and  accufed 
his  confederates  *.  This  was  a  great  difcouragement  to 
the  popifh  party.  They  knew  not  whom  to  truft,  and 
faw  how  dangerous  it  was  to  plot  againft  a  government 
fo  vigilant  and  fo  vindictive.  Two  priefts  and  a  mariner 
were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  fame  occafion,  for 
managing,  as  it  is  probable,  the  correfpondence  between 
the  cardinal  and  the  confpirators  f .  It  is  impoflible  to 
difcover  with  certainty  the  object  of  this  confpiracy,  or 
the  crimes  for  which  thefe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  fuf-. 
fered.  The  accufations  againft  them,  we  are  told,  were 
great ;  and  that  they  had  a  defign  to  promote  and  main- 
tain one  Reginald  Pole,  the  king's  enemy  beyond  fea, 
and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  crown  i.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  they  were  fufpedted  at  lead  of  a  defign  to 
raife  the  cardinal  to  the  throne,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Mary,  for  which  they  would  have  eafily  obtain- 
ed a  difpenfation  from  the  pope. 
1539.  A  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  April   25th, 

Farlia-  A.  D.  1 539,  and  was  opened  with  extraordinary  pomp* 
The  king  and  all  the  members  of  the  two  houfes  rode,  in 
ftate,  two  and  two,  from  the  palace  to  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  heard  the  mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  returned 
in  the  fame  ftate  and  order  to  the  parliament  chamber  §, 
This  parliament,  which  commenced  with  fo  much  pomp, 
proceeded  with  the  molt  abject  fervility,  and  ena£ted, 
both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals,  whatever  the  king  and 
his  minifters  pleafed  to  dictate.  By  the  acl:  of  the  fix 
articles,  commonly  called  the  Bloody  Statute,  they  efta- 
blifhed  the  moft  abfurd  and  pernicious  tenets  of  popery, 
authorifed  a  perfecution  of  thofe  who  denied  them,  more 

*  Hall,  f.  233.     Stowe,  p.  576.     Herbert,  p   216. 
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cruel  in  fomc  refpects  than  the  Spanifh  inquifition*.  By*  A. D.  1539. 
another,  they  granted  the  king  all  the  lands,  rents,  build-  s*-T-«-'' 
ings,  jewels,  money,  gold  and  filver  plate,  furniture, 
goods  and  chattels  of  all  kinds,  of  allmonafteries,  ab- 
bies,  nunneries,  priories,  houfes  of  friars,  colleges,  fre« 
chapels,  hofpitals,  chantries,  and  houfes  of  religion,  dif- 
folred  or  to  be  diffolved.  By  this  prodigious  grant  the 
king  obtained  pofleffion  of  the  lands. which  had  belonged 
to  fix  hundred  and  forty-five  monafteries,  ninety  college^ 
of  priefts,  one  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals,  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels. 
The  yearly  rents  of  thefe  lands  amounted  to  161,100/.  f 
But  this  was  not  one-half,  probably  not  one-third,  of 
their  annual  value,  as  their  former  owners  had  been  ac- 
customed to  let  their  lands  at  very  low  rents,  and  to  levy 
large  fines  on  the  renewal,  of  their  leafes.  The  value  of 
the  jewels,  money,  plate,  cattle,  furniture,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  thefe  religious  houfes  was  immenfe ;  and  the 
whole,  if  it  had  been  properly  managed,  was  fufficient 
to  have  rendered  the  crown  independent  of  the  country. 
But  Henry  was  as  profufe  as  he  was  rapacious,  and  the 
very  next  year  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  afking  a 
fubfidy  from  his  fubjecls.  By  another  ftatute,  they  gave 
the  fame  force  and  authority  to  royal  proclamations  as  to 
acts  of  parliament,  thereby  rendering  all  future  parlia- 
ments, for  the  purpofe  of  making  laws,  unneceffary  p 

This  parliament  difcovered  as  great  forwardnefs   in  Attain- 
gratifying  the  refentment,  as  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  ders  ai?^ 

the  king.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers  executl~ 

ons 
by  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  (who  had  now  the  higheft 

feat  in  the  houfe  affigned  him.  by  a  fpecial  acl,)  May 
10th,  for  attainting  the  late  marquis  of  Exeter,  lord 
Montacute,  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  and  others,  which  palled 
both  houfes  with  great  rapidity  §.  Next  day  lord  Crom- 
well produced  in  the  houfe  a  tunic  of  white  filk,  with 
the  arms  of  England  on  the  fore-part,  and  the  device  of 
the  late  infurgents  in  the  north  on  the  back-part,  which 
had  been  found  among  the  clothes  of  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury  by  the  lord  admiral  ||.  Upon  this,  Margaret 
countefs  of  Salifbury ;  Gertrude,  marchionefs  of  Exeter ; 

*  Herberf,  p.  219.     f  Herbert,  p.  218.    Statutes,  31  Hen,  VIII. 
«•  >3-  "  t  Journals,  31  Hen.  VIII.  §  Ibid. 
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A.D.T539.  Sir  Adrian  Fortefcue  and  Sir  Thomas  Dingly ;  and  car* 
^-  _7~'— '  dinal  Pole,  fon  to  the  countefs ;  were  attainted  of  high 
treafon,  though  no  particulars  of  their  guilt,  of  of  the 
proceedings  againft  them,  are  recorded  in  the  Journals* 
The  two  knights  were  executed,  the  marchionefs  was 
pardoned,  and  the  countefs  was  refpited  *. 
Prepara-        The  report  of  fo  many  executions*  and  of  the  diffolu- 
tions  for     tion  of  fo  many  monafteries  in  England,  made  a  mighty 
<war*  noife  on  the  continent.     Not  only  the  pope,  but  both  the 

emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  were  fhocked  at  the  vio* 
leiice  of  thefe  proceedings ;  and  as  thefe  two  princes  feem- 
ed  to  be  perfectly  reconciled,  Henry  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  an  invafion.  To  be  prepared  for  fuch  an  event, 
he  went  to  Dover,  and  ordered  the  fortifications  of  it  to 
be  repaired ;  vifited  the  fea-doaft,  and  directed  bulwarks 
to  be  erected  in  various  places;  commanded  his  fleet  to 
be  made  ready  for  fea,  and  fent  commiffions  into  every 
county  to  array  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms* 
He  reviewed  the  militia  of  London,  May  8th,  which 
made  a  molt  fplendid  appearance  f.  The  parliament 
was  adjourned,  that  the  members  might  be  prefent  at  this 
fine  (how.  But  this  was  a  falfe  alarm.  Thefe  princes- 
had  other  objects  in  view,  and  were  not  prepared  fo? 
fuch  an  undertaking, 
The  kind's  Henry  had  now  been  more  than  a  year  a  widower*, 
marriage.  an{j  jn  that  time  had  been  engaged  in  feveral  treaties  of 
marriage,  particularly  in  one  with  the  duchefs  dowager 
of  Milan,  and  in  another  with  Mary  of  Guife,  who 
married  his  nephew  James  V.  of  Scotland.  Lord  Crom- 
well wifhed  to  fee  him  united  with  a'Proteftant  princefs, 
and  recommended  Anne,  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
who  was  reported  to  be  a  beauty,  of*  which  he  knew 
Henry  to  be  a  great  admirer.  Cromwell  was  then  a 
mighty  favourite,  having  been  lately  admitted  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  created  earl  of  EfTex,  and  his  recom- 
mendation was  too  fuccefsful.  The  preliminaries  were 
foon  adjufted,  though  one  difficulty  occurred.  There  had 
been  a  treaty  of  marriage  begun  between  the  lady  Anne 
and  the  prince  of  Lorrain ;  and  it  became  a  queftion 
how  far  that  treaty  had  proceeded.  But  the  duke  of 
Cleves  and  his  minifters  affirmed,  that  there  had  been  no 
contrail  or  efpoufals;  and  of  this  they  promifed  to  pro- 

*  Rym.  torn,  xiv,  p.  6$<z.  *  f  Hall,  f.  235. 
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duce  fufficient  proof;  on  which  the  terms  of  the  king's  A.D.1539. 
marriage  with  her  were  fettled.  She  was  brought  over  v>— "~y~^*-/ 
from  Calais  by  the  earl  of  Southampton  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty  fail,  and  landed  at  Deal,  December  27th,  and  by- 
flow  journies,  and  with  a  degree  of  expence  and  pomp 
unknown  in  modern  times,  conducted  to  Greenwich, 
where  the  royal  nuptials  were  folemnized,  January  6th, 
with  extraordinary  feftivity  and  fplendor  *. 

But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  outward  appearances  of  1540/ 
joy  and  triumph  the  king  was  devoured  by  inward  Henry  diT- 
chagrin  and  difcontent.  Impatient  to  fee  his  future  COn  en  e  ' 
queen,  he  had  gone  incognito  to  Rochefter,  January  2d, 
and  had  a  fight  of  her  without  his  being  known.  But 
fhe  appeared  to  him  very  different  from  what  fhe  had 
been  reprefented  by  her  picture,  and  the  defcriptions  he 
had  received  of  her  perfon  ;  and  he  expreffed  his  aver- 
fion  and  difguft  to  thofe  about  him  in  very  ftrong  but  in- 
delicate terms.  He  made  himfelf  known  to  her  how- 
ever, and  received  her  with  civility  and  even  feeming 
kindnefs.  But  her  converfation  did  not  compenfate  for 
the  deficiency  of  her  perfonal  charms.  She  underftood 
no  language  but  her  native  German,  had  no  knowledge 
of  mufic,  in  which  he  delighted,  and  he  perceived  that 
fhe  would  prove  a  very  infipid  companion.  He  enter- 
tained fome  thoughts  therefore  of  fending  her  back  un- 
married. But  upon  further  confederation,  this  appeared 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  meafure  in  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  The  emperor  had  lately  pafTed  through  France, 
had  fpent  fome  time  with  the  king  at  Paris,  and  he 
ftrongly  fufpecled  that  thefe  two  monarchs  had  formed 
fome  defigns  againft  him  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope. 
He  knew  that  many  of  his  own  fubje&s  were  difaffec"t- 
ed,  and  he  entertained  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  defigns 
of  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  lately 
afTumed  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 
To  have  fent  back  the  fitter  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and 
the  filler- in-law  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  moft 
powerful  prince  in  the  Smalcaldic  league,  would  have 
deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  that  league, 
and  left  him  expofed  to  the  aflaults  of  his  moft  formida- 
ble neighbours,  without  a  tingle  ally.  He  refolved  there- 
fore to  proceed  to  the  marriage,  though  with  extreme  rej» 

*  Hall,  f.  238—242.    Herbert,  p.  223. 
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A.D.  154.0.  lu£lance.  But  his  averfion  and  diflike  became  greater 
^-nr*'  after  marriage  than  k  had  been  before.  Being  afked  by 
Cromwell  next  morning,  if  he  now  liked  the  queen  bet- 
ter than  he  did  before  \  he  anfwered :  "  Nay,  much 
"  worfe  i  for  that  having  found  by  fome  figns  that  fhe 
"  was  no  maid,  he  had.  no  difpofition  to  meddle  with 
tt  ner  *."  He  carefully  concealed  this  fecret  for  fome 
time,  and  continued  to  treat  her,  in  public,  with  every 
proper  mark  of  attention  and  regard. 
Parlia-  The  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met  at  Weft* 

ment.         rninfter,  April  12th.     This  was  the  firft  feffion  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  to  which  no  abbots  or  priors   were 
funlmoned,  as  all  their  monafteries  were  now  diflblved, 
and   their  baronies  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  veryf 
much  diminifhed  the  number  and  the  influence  of  the 
fpiritual  lords  in  that  aflembly.     The  feffion  was  opened 
with  a  fpeech  by  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  in  which 
he  acquainted  them  that  this  parliament  had  been  at  firft 
called,  and  was  now  again   afFembfed,  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  kingdom. 
A  fubfidy.       I*  f°on  appeared,  that  the  parliament  was  afTembled  at 
this  time  for  a  very   unexpected  purpofe,  of  which  the 
chancellor  took  no  notice.     That  purpofe  was  to  obtain 
a  fubfidy  ;  though  the   fame   parliament  had  beqn   told 
about  a  year  before,  that  if  they  granted  the  king  all  the 
monafteries,  (which  they  did,)  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
fucceffors  would  have  occafion   to   demand  any  fubfidies 
from  their  fubjet"ls  f .     A  bill  however  for  granting  the  . 
king  One  tenth  and  one   fifteenth  was  brought  into  the 
Houfe   of  Commons   early   in  the  feffion.      This   muft 
have  excited  great  furprife.      What  was  become  of  all 
that  wealth  fo  lately  granted  to  the  crown,  which  was  to 
enrich  it  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fubfidies  ?    This 
moft  fhameful  demand  was  not  rejected  ,    we  are  not 
even  certain  that  it   met  with  any  oppofition.     This  we 
know,  that  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
May  10th,  read  only  once,  and   pafled   with  the  all  en  t 
and  confent  of  all  who  were  prefent,  and  fo  was  expe- 
dited and   concluded  $.     Party  rage  hath  often  clogged 
the   wheels  of  government,    and   created  oppofition  to 
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the  molt  falutary  meafures.  But  in  this  reign  it  had  a  A.D.  1540. 
contrary  effect,  and  procured  the  moft  unanimous  con-  ^nr»^ 
fent  to  the  moft  exorbitant  demands.  This  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  great  power  and  awful  character  of 
the  king,  and  to  the  earneft  defire  of  each  of  the  two 
parties,  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts,  to  gain  him  to 
their  fide,  which  they  knew  could  only  be  done  by  a 
blind  compliance  with  his  will.  The  clergy  were  no  lefs 
complaifant  and  generous  to  the  king  than  the  laity.  The 
convocation. of  Canterbury  made  him  a  free  gift  of  four 
fhillings  in  the  pound  of  all  their  ecclefiaftical  revenues, 
and  the  convocation  of  York  followed  their  example  *. 
But  though  thefe  grants  pafled  in  the  parliament  and 
convocation  with  great  feeming  unanimity,  they  were 
far  from  being  agreeable  either  to  the  clergy  or  the  laity  j 
and  they  brought  a  great  load  of  popular  odium  upon 
Cromwell,  to  whom  they  were  imputed. 

Henry's  avarice  was  not  yet  fatiated,  nor  the  parlia-  Kniehts  of 
ment  weary  of  granting-:  for  at  the  fame  time  they  dif-  St.  John 
folved  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  diflblved. 
in  England,    and  granted  all  their  houfes,    lands,    and 
goods,  to  the  kingf.     The  reafons  affigned  for  this,  we 
■are  told,  were  thefe  :  "  Becaufe  they  drew  yearly  great 
"  funis  out  of  the  kingdom,  fupported   by  the  ufurped 
«  power  of  the  pope,    had  loft   the   ifland  of  Rhodes 
"  to  the  Turks,,  and  becaufe  their  revenues  might  be 
"  better  employed  %" 

Thefe  meafures,  though  they  were  approved  by  parlia-  Cromwell 
ment,  were  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  excited  univerfal  imprifcn- 
murmurs  again  ft   the   king  and  his  favourite  Cromwell.  ec*- 
But   Cromwell   was    no   longer  a   favourite.      He    had 
been  the  propofer  and  promoter  of  the  late  joylefs  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Cleves;  and  Henry,  who  was  naturally 
fickle  and  impetuous  in   ail   his  paffions,    began,    about 
this  time,  to  caft  an  amorous  eye  on  Catherine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  gave  that  duke, 
and  the  other  heads  of  the   popifh  party,  great  influence 
at  court.     By  their  whifpers  and  mifreprefentations  of 
Cromwell's  words  and   actions,  the  king's  friendfhip  for 
him  was  quite   extinguished,  and   he   abandoned  him  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.      He   was  accufed  of  high 

*  Wilkin.  Con.  vol.  iii.  p.  850.  ■}•  Journals,  p.  136. 
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A.D.  1540.  treafon  at  the  council-board,   June    the   10th,    by   the 
v-'^r^-/  duke  of  Norfolk,    and  immediately   committed  to  the 

Tower  *. 
Cromwell  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  earl  of  EfTex,  knight  of  the 
attainted,  garter,  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  king's  vicegerent  in 
fpirituals,  who  a  few  weeks  before  had  a  place  affigned 
him  by  act  of  parliament  above  all  the  fpiritual  and 
temporal  peers  of  England,  was  carried  from  his  feat  in 
the  council  chamber  Weftminfter,  through  the  ftreets  of 
London  to  the  Tower,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
June  icth,  forfaken  by  all  his  friends,  and  followed  by 
a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  hffling  and  curling  the 
fallen  minifter.  The  violence  of  Henry's  paffions  was 
fo  well  known,  that  none  dared  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
one  who  had  become  the  object  of  his  anger,  except  the 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  That  humane  and  generous 
prelate,  though  he  knew  his  danger,  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  great  and  good 
qualities  of  the  degraded  minifter,  and  reprefented  in 
very  ftrong  terms  the  great  improbability,  or  rather  im- 
poflibility,  that  one  who  loved  the  king  as  he  loved  his 
God,  who  had  ferved  him  fo  long  with  fo  much  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  fuccefs,  who  depended  fo  entirely  upon  him, 
and  had  received  fo  many  benefits  from  him,  could  be 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
"  He  was  luch  a  fervant,  in  my  judgment,  in  wifdom, 
sc  diligence,  faithfuinefs,  and  experience,  as  no  prince 
t(  in  this  realm  ever  had  f ."  But  this  letter  had  no  ef- 
fect. Cromwell's  destruction  was  determined.  A  bill 
of  attainder  againft  him  for  high  treafon  was  brought 
into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  June  17th,  which  is  thus 
flightly  mentioned  in  the  Journals ;  "  To-day  was  read 
«  the  bill  of  attainder  of  Thomas  earl  of  EfTex  J."  On 
the  19th  of  June  this  bill  was  read  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time,  and  palled,  with  the  common  confent  of  all  who 
were  prefent,  not  one  contradicting,  and  fent  to  the 
commons  §.  We  have  not  the  leaft  hint  in  the  Journals 
of  any  witnefTes  having  been  examined,  or  of  there  hav- 
ing been  any  debate  on  this  bill,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
It  feerns  to  have  met  with  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of 
,  .     Commons,    though  we  know  not  the  particulars  5   for 
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we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  June  29th,  when  among  other  A. D.  1540. 
bills  returned  from  the  commons,  is  mentioned,  "  A  S"*^T>*' 
«<  bill  of  attainder  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex, 
"  for  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  high  treafon,  formed: 
«*  anew  by  the  commons,  and  palled,  with  a  providers 
"  annexed ;  which  bill  was  read  a  fecond  and  third 
"  time,  and  the  provifion  concerning  the  deanry  of 
*<  Wells  was  read  three  times,  and  paffed.  At  the 
K  fame  time  was  returned  with  it  the  bill  of  attain- 
f*  der  that  had  formerly  been  fent  to. the  Houfe  of  Com- 
t(  mons  J."  It  appears  therefore  to  have  been  the  bill  of 
the  commons  that  filially  paffed  both  houfes.  The  pre- 
amble to  that  bill  begins  thus :  "  That  the  king  having 
i(  raifed  Thomas  Cromwell  from  a  bafe  degree  to  great 
"  dignities  and  high  trufts,  yet  he  had  now,  by  a  great 
"  number  of  witneffes,  perfons-of  high  honour,  found 
"  him  to  be  the  mod  corrupt  traitor,  and  deceiver  of 
*(  the  king  and  the  crown  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
"  his  whole  reign  £.  It  was  the  king  then,  or  rather 
the  prevailing  party  in  his  council,  that  found  Cromwell 
to  be  fo  great  a  traitor,  and  that  on  the  teftimonv  of 
witneffes  that  are  not  named.  Then  a  long  enumeration 
of  his  herefies  and  treafons  follow  hi  the  acl:,  and  they 
are  fuch  as  thefe  :  That  he  had  permitted  people  to  go 
out  of  the  kingdom  without  being  fearched  \  that  he  had 
given  fome  commiffions  without  the  king's  knowledge  ; 
that  he  had  difperfed  books,  licenfed  heretical  preachers, 
checked  informers  againft  heretics,  and  infefted  many 
of  the  king's  fubjecfts  with  herefy ;  that  being  a  man  of 
low  birth  he  had  amafTed  a  great  eftate,  and  treated  the 
nobility  with  contempt.  For  thefe  and  fome  vain  paf- 
fionate  fpeeches  he  was  attainted  to  fuffer  the  pains 
of  death  for  herefy  and  treafon,  as  fhould  pleafe  the 
'king*. 

After  this  aft  of  attainder  had  paffed  both  houfes,  and  Cromwell 
received  the  royal  affent,  Cromwell  wrote  feveral  letters  0elieaded» 
to  the  king  imploring  mercy.  With  one  of  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  he  was  much  aifetled,  commanded  it  to  be  read  to 
him  three  times,  and  feemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  re- 
lenting. But  the  charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the 
importunities  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  at  length  pre- 
vailed;  all -thoughts  of  mercy  were  Hilled,   and  an  or- 
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A.D  i$4o.  der  given  for  beheading  him  on  Tower-hill,  July  28th, 
^^r^s  which  was  executed  *.  Thus  fell  Thomas  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Eflex,  a  facrifice  to  the  paffions  of  a  capricious 
tyrant,  to  whom  he  had  been  too  obfequious.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifiied,  and  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve that  excellent  prelate  archbifhop  Cranmer,  who 
was  a  very  capable  judge,  and  knew  him  well)  one  of 
the  wifeft  and  moft  upright  minifters  that  had  ever  ferv- ' 
ed  a  king  of  England.  His  aftonifhing  rife,  from  one 
of  the  loweft  ranks  in  fociety  to  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gree of  honour,  power,  and  riches,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  education,  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of 
his  abilities  j  and  the  very  accufations  brought  againft 
him  by  the  ingenuity  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  are . 
fuch,  that  they  afford  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  his 
prudence  and  integrity. 
Commiffi-      As  foon  as  Henry  had  got  his  minifter  attainted,  he 

on  to  try     proceeded  to  get  his  queen  divorced  ;   and.  he  found  his 
the  kings    r     ,.  i_r        •  ^u  1.        i_    j  l 

marriage,   parliament  as  obiequious  m  the  one  as  they  had  been  in 

the  other.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
July  6th,  by  the  chancellor,  lord  Audley,  "  That  an 
"  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  the  king,  that  he 
**  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  a  comrniffion  to 
<(  the  convocation  of  both  provinces,  to  try  the  validity 
"  of  his  prefent  marriage,  and  that  application  be  made 
"  to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence."  This  motion 
was  unanimoufly  approved.  A  deputation  was  fent  to 
the  commons,  who  readily  agreed  to  join  in  the  ad- 
drefs. The  whole  Houfe  of  Lords,  with  about  twenty 
of  the  commons,  immediately  went  to  court,  and  being 
admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  lord  chancellor 
faid,  "  That  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  wifhed  to 
"  mention  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  his  majefty, 
es  and  humbly  prayed,  that  his  moft  excellent  ferenity,- 
"  out  of  his  inestimable  goodnefs,  would  grant  them 
*'  his  permifTion."  To  which  the  king  replied,  "  That 
"  he  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  two  houfes  of  par* 
(e  liament,  that  he  was  convinced  they  would  not  pro- 
<e  pofe  any  thing  that  was  iniquitous,  difhoneft,  or  un- 
"  reasonable ;  and  therefore  he  permitted  them  to  fpeak 
«s  with  impunity,   and  promifed  to  hear  them  benignly 

*  Burnet,  p.  284. 
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«  and  favourably."     The  lord  chancellor  then  prefented  A. D.  1540. 

the  above  addrefs.     To  which  the-  king  made  anfwer,  '^T""*-' 

**  That  though  the  matter  was  of  very  great  moment, 

««  yet  he  could  not  deny  them,  nor  refufe  to  commit  the 

"  affair  of  his  marriage  to  the  convocation  of  both  pro- 

««'  vinces;    in   which  he  believed   there  were   as  many 

«  grave,  learned,  honeft,  and  pious  men  as  in  any  part 

«  of  the  world,    and  did  not  doubt  but  their  decifion 

((  would  be  juft,  equitable,  and  holy  ;   and  commanded 

f*  letters  patent  to  be  made  out  for  that  purpofe.     He 

"  further  called  God  to  witnefs,  that  he  would  conceal 

h.  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  difcover  the  truth  ; 

«c  and  that  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of 

«  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  and 

«*  majefty  of  juftice."     Then  the  nobles,   after  no  more 

than  a  mod  humble  falutation,  retired  *.       This  was  a 

very  fplendid  piece  of  political  mummery,  and  was,  'no 

doubt,  conducted  with  airbecoming  gravity. 

On  the  fame  day,  July  6th,  the  promifed  commiffion  The  king's 
paffed  the  feals,  and  was  next  morning  prefented  to  the  divorce, 
convocation  at  Saint  Paul's.  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler,  made  a  long  harangue  to  both  houfes;  in  which 
he  enumerated  the  various  doubts  that  were  entertained 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  The 
convocation  then  appointed  a  committee  of  fix  bifhops 
and  twelve  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  to  examine 
witneffes,  and  to  procure  all  the  information  they  could, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  next  meeting,  between  fix  and 
eight  o'clock  next  morning,  to  which  they  adjourned. 
The  committee  fpent  that  afternoon  in  taking-  the  evi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  other 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  two  of  the  king's  phyfi- 
cians.  Next  morning  the  bifhop  of  Wincheller  laid  all 
the  evidences,  with  cerrain  inftruments  relating  to  the 
marriage,  before  both  houfes.  The  convocation,  after 
fpending  a  confiderable  time  in  reading  thefe  inftru- 
ments and  evidences,  and  deliberating  on  the  merits  of 
the  caufe,  adjourned  to  three  o'clock  in  the  -afternoon. 
At  that  meeting  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
aflent  of  all  the  members  of  both  houfes,  pronounced 
the  fentence  of  divorce  ;  declaring  the  marriage  of  the 
king  and  Anne  of  Cleves  unlawful,  and  that  both  panic; 

*  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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A.D.  1540.  were  at  liberty  to  marry  elfewhere.  The  convocation 
^~~~Y~-*~/  then  appointed  the  former  committee  to  prepare  an  in- 
strument of  the  divorce  in  due  form,  to  be  prefented  to 
the  king,  and  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The  commit- 
tee, on  that  day,  July  9th,  laid  before  the  convocation 
the  instrument  of  the  divorce ;  containing  the  grounds 
on  which  the  fentence  was  founded,  which  were  thefe  : 
1.  Becaufe  there  had  been  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  lady  Anne  and  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  which  perhaps  . 
proceeded  to  a  contract,  and  renders  your  majefty's  mar- 
riage with  that  lady  doubtful  and  perplexed.  2.  Be- 
caufe your  majefty  was  betrayed  into  that  marriage  by 
flattering  descriptions  of  the  lady's  beauty,  which  were 
falfe.  3.  Becaufe  your  majefty  never  gave  your  entire 
hearty  confent  to  that  marriage,  but  entered  into  it 
with  great  inward  reluctance.  4.  Becaufe  your  majefty 
had  not  confummated,  and  neither  will  nor  can  confum-r 
mate  that  marriage  by  the  camalis  copula.  5.  Becaufe  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that  your  ma- 
jefty he  fet  at  liberty-to  contract  a  marriage  with  fome 
other  lady.  For  all  thefe  caufes  together,  and  for  each 
of  them  Separately,  the  convocation  declared  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  unlawful,  null,  and  void  j 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  contract  another  mar- 
riage *.  How  trivial,  or  rather  how  ridiculous,  are  the 
caufes  affigned  for  their  fentence  by  this  venerable  af- 
fembly  !  How  furprifing  the  unlimited  afcendant  that 
this  prince  poffeffed  over  the  minds  of  his  Subjects  in 
parliament  and  convocation  !  He  could  defire  nothing  of 
thefe  great  affembiies,  however  unreafonabk,  that  they 
did  not  grant  with  perfect;  unanimity  and  Seeming 
alacrity. 
Confirmed      This  fentence  of  the  convocation  was  reported,  July 

5L&/!",a~  I0th'  t0  the  Houfe  of  Lords  firft>   by  al'cnbifnoP  Cran- 
mer  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchester,  and  the  lords  Sent 

thefe  two  prelates  to  communicate  it  to  the  Houfe  of 

Commons.     It  was  very  agreeable  to  both  houSes ;  for 

on  Monday,  July  12th,   a  bill  for  annulling  the  king's 

marriage  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the 

next  day  paffed  that  houfe,  and  was  Sent  to  the  com- 

*  Wilkin.  Concil  torn,  iii.  p.  551—855.     Stryn*,  vol.  i.     Re- 
cords, p   566—  3 15.. 

mons* 
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mons,  who  paffed  it  with  equal  expedition  *.  This  bill,  A. D.  1540. 
with  many  others,  received  the  royai  affent,  July  24th,  "<— -*  -' 
the  laft  day  of  this  parliament,  in  which  (as  we  learn 
from  the  laft  article  in  the  Journals)  there  had  not  been 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  any  i'u'oject  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  during  the  whole  feffion  f.  A  thing  that 
could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  any  freedom: 
of  debate. 

When  thefe  tranfactions  (which  had  been  carefully  Commu- 
concealed  from  her)  were  communicated  to  the  divorced  jycated  to 
queen,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, fhe  was  not  fo  much  affected  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  and  when  they  told  her  that  the  king  defign- 
ed  to  declare  her  his  adopted  fifter,  to  grant  her  3000/. 
a  year  for  her  honourable  fupporr,  and  to  give  her  pre- 
cedency of  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  except  his  queen 
and  daughters,  fhe  feemed  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied.  At 
Henry's  defire,  fhe  even  wrote  to  her  brother  and  her 
family,  affuring  them  that  fhe  had  been  well  ufed  in 
England,  where  (lie  refolved  to  remain ;  that  fhe  was 
perfectly  pleafed  with  her  fituation,  and  intreated  them 
not  to  be  offended  at  any  thing  that  had  happened  %. 

If  Henry  was  impatient  to  be  divorced  from  one  lady,  King's 
he  was  no  lefs  impatient  to  be  united  to  another.  His  marriage, 
marriage  with  Catherine  Howard,  daughter  of  lord  Ed- 
mond  Howard,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
celebrated  privately,  and  the  exact  date  of  it  is  not 
known  ;  but  fhe' was  prefented,  Auguft  8th,  to  the  whole 
court  as  queen  §.  The  king  was  fo  much  charmed  with 
his  new  confort,  that  he  commanded  his  almoner  to 
compofe  a  form  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  for  the  felicity 
he  enjoyed  in  her  fociety  ;  and  on  All-faints-dayr  when 
he  received  the  facrament,  he  publicly  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  the  happy  life  he  now  led,  and  hoped  to  lead, 
with  his  beloved  queen  ||.  But  this  extraordinary  feli- 
city, of  which  he  was  fo  oftentatious,  v/as  not  of  long 
duration. 

Much  blood  was  fhed  on  the  fcaffold,  and  many  per-  Countefs 
fons  of  different  ranks  were  executed  in  England  this  of  Samm 
year  5,  fome  on  a  civil,  and  others  on  a  religious  account,  beheaded. 

*  Journals,   vol.  i.  p.  155,  157.  "J"  Ibid. 

X  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  282.  §  Hall,  f.  2,  43.     Stowe,  p.  581. 

jj  Burnet,  p.  511. 
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A.D.i54i.'The  moft  iHuftrious  of  thefe  fufferers  was  the  aged  coun- 

•*■*--*-<««■•  tefs  of  Salifbury,  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  fecond  brother  of  Edward  IV.  mother  of 
cardinal  Pole,  and  the  Lit  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Plantagenets.  This  venerable  matron,  defcended  from 
fo  long  a  line  of  kings,  had  been  attainted  by  parlia- 
ment, A.  D.  1539,  and  had  been  kept  in  prifon  ever,, 
fince.  Difregarding  her  fex,  her  age,  and  her  royal  de- 
fcent,  fhe  was  brought  to  a  fcaffold  in  the  Tower,  May 
27th,  to  be  beheaded,  where,  though  now  in  her  feven- 
tieth  year,  fhe  behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  magnani- 
mity. When  (lie  was  defired  to  lay  her  head  upon  the 
block,  fhe  obftinately  refufed,  faying,  "  I  am  no  traitor; 
"  I  have  done  nothing  to  deferve  death;  if  you  will 
S*  have  my  head,"  fhaking  her  gray  locks,  "  you  muft 
"  get  it  as  well  as  you  can."  In  confequence  of  this, 
fhe  was  butchered  rather  than  beheaded  *.  What  pro- 
voked Henry  to  this  act  of  cruelty  it  is  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover.  She  was  perhaps  fufpecled  of  exciting  a  trifling 
infurreclion  in  the  north,  which  was  inftantly  fuppref- 
fed;  or  of  correfponding  with  her  fon  the  cardinal. 
But  the  truth  is,  we  are  much  better  informed  of  the 
punifhments  than  of  the  crimes  of  many  eminent  per- 
sons' in  this  reign. 

Treaty.  That  warmth  of  friendship  which  had  long  fubfifted 

between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  was  now  much, 
abated  ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  but  chiefly  to  the  arti- 
fices of  the  emperor,  who  had  long  laboured  to  create  a 
mifunderftanding  between  them.     Henry  apprehended 

N  an  attack  upon  his  territories  in  France,  and  was  at  no  \ 

little  expence  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  garrifons  of  Calais  and  Guifnes.  But  as  both 
thefe  princes  wifhed  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  at  this 
time,  they  appointed  commiffioners  to  meet  and  fettle 
^he  difputes  that  had  arifen  upon  the  marches,  which 
were  but  trifling  f. 

Progrefs.  There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneftly  defired  than 
to  gain  the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  his  nephew, 
James  V.  of  Scotland.  With  this  view  he  had  folicited  I 
an  interview  with  him  at  York,  to  which,  it  is  faid, 
James  confented.  Henry  therefore,  with  his  queen  and 
court,  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  north  in  the  begin- 

*  Herbert,   p.  227.  -f  Hall,  f.  24.3. 
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ning  of  Auguft,  and  in  his  way  vifited  thofe  parts  of  the  A.D.154.U 
country  where  the  late  infurrections  had  chiefly  prevail-  ^-T^*-' 
ed.  He  was  every  where  received  with  the  greateft  de- 
monftrations  of  joy,  and  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of 
loyalty;  and  the  more  effectually  to  conciliate  his  fa- 
vour, and  efface  the  remembrance  of  their  former  con- 
duct, the  towns,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  prefented 
him  with  considerable  fums  of  money,  according  to  their 
abilities.  On  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire  he  was  met  by 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  who  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  made  their  fubmif- 
{ion,  and  prefented  him  with  900/.  The  archbifhop,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  priefts,  met  him  three  miles 
from  York,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  600/.  Thefe 
were  valuable  prefents  in  thofe  times  ;  but  this  mighty 
monarch  did  not  difdain  to  accept  of  20/.  from  the 
town  of  Stamford  -j-.  The  king  and  court  of  England 
remained  twelve  days  at  York,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  king  of  Scotland.  But  that  prince  was  perfuaded, 
or  rather  bribed,  by  his  clergy  to  ftay  at  home.  Henry 
was  greatly  irritated  at  this  difappointment,  and  re- 
turned into  the  fouths  fully  determined  on  a  war  with 
Scotland. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  king's  matrimonial  con-  Xnforma- 
nection  with  the  family  of  Norfolk,  and  his  exceffive  t'0.11  a- 
fondnefs  for  his  queen,  had  filled  the  popifh  party  with  £ainft  the 
the  mod  fanguine  hopes,  and  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion  with  the  moft  alarming  fears.  But  an  unexpected 
difcovery  was  now  made,  which  blafted  the  hopes  of 
the  one,  and  difpelled  the  fears  of  the  other.  When  the 
king  was  in  the  north,  one  John  LoiTels  came  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  made  a  difcovery  of  the 
queen's  Jewdnefs  before  her  marriage,  which  he  faid  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  his  fifter,  who  had  been 
a  fervant  in  the  family  of  the  old  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  in 
which  the  queen  refided.  According  to  his  account  fhe 
had  conducted  her  criminal  intercourfe  with  two  gentle- 
men, Mannoc  and  Derharn,  (who  held  offices  -in  the  fa- 
mily,) with  fo  little  fecrecy,  that  her  guilt  was  noto- 
rious, and  could  be  clearly  proved.  Particularly,  that 
three  different  female  fervants  had  at  different  times  and 
frequently  flept  all  night  in  the  fame  bed  with  her  and 

*  Hall,  f.  244, 
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A.D.  1541.  Derham,  and  had  told   this  to  his  fitter  and  the  other 
v— T"'*-''  fervants ;  and  that  Mannoc  difcovered  fuch  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  perfon  to  fome  of  his  fellow-fervants, 
as  he  could  not  have  obtained  without  the  moft  indecent 
and  criminal  familiarity.     The  archbifhop  wrote  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  information,    and  communicated   them 
to  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,   who 
had  been  left  at  London.     They  all  agreed  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  communicate  this  difagreeable  information 
to  the  king ;  and  that  unpleafant  talk  was  laid  upon  the 
archbifhop  *. 
The  queen      The  king  returned  from  his  progrefs  in  the  end  of 
dete&ed ;    O&ober,  and  it  was  on  November  iff,  when  he  took  the 
facrament,  that  he  thanked  God  publicly  for  the  happi- 
nefs  he  enjoyed  with  his  queen.     The  very  next  day  the 
archbifhop  came  to  court,  and  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,  in  which  he  faid  nothing  of  the  queen ;  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  leave,  he  put  the  paper  containing  LofTels' 
declaration  into  his  hand.     Henry  was  then  in  the  height- 
of  his  dotage  upon  the  queen ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive    the   furprife  and    horror  with  which  he   was 
feized  on  perufmg  that  paper.     At  firft  he  exclaimed  in  a 
rage  that  it  was  falfe ;  it  was  impoffible.  '  But  when  he 
became  more  cool,  and  obferved  how  very  pointed  and 
particular  the  information  was,  he  refolved  to  make  an 
inquiry.     He  fent  with  great  fecrecy  for  the  lord  privy 
feal,  the   lord   admiral,  Sir   Anthony   Brown,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothefly,  and  communicated  to  them,  in  con- 
fidence, the  information  he  had  received,  and  his  refo- 
lution  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  it,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  queen,  and  to 
raife  no  fcandal.     The  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  privy' 
feal,  examined  LofTels,  who  adhered  to  the  information' 
he  had  given  the  archbifhop,  and  had  received  from  his 
filter.     The  earl  then  went  into  Suffex,  where  the  filler 
lived,  on  a  pretence  of  hunting;  called  at  her  houfe  as 
if  by  accident,  and  alking  fome  indifferent  queftions,  in- 
fenlibly  led  her  to  fpeak  of  the  queen,  and  what  fhe  had 
faid  to  her  brother.     She  confirmed  every  thing  fhe  had 
faid,  and  added  other  circumftances  and  evidences.     On 
this,  Mannoc  and  Derham  were  feized  on  different  pre- 
tences; and  being  privately  examined,  and  finding  that 

*  Herbert,  p.  228. 
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I  their  fecrets  were  difcovered,  they  confeffed  their  own  A. 0.1541. 
guilt  and  the  queen's,  and  gave  (till  further  information.  ,^— ^~y~^-/ 
When  all  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  burft  into 
j  tears,  and  bitterly  bewailed  his  unhappinefs  *. 

The  queen  was  now  removed  to  Sion,- but  without  fent  t0  the 
iany  indication  of  unkindnefs   or  difgrace.     There   fhe  Tower. 
was  examined  by  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  her  uncle 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fome  other  lords.     At  firft  {he 
denied  every  thing  ;  but  when  (he  found  that  all  was  dif- 
covered, and  would  be  proved,  (lie  made  and  fubfcribed 
si  a  confeffion  of  her  guilt  with  Derham  before  her  mar- 
jriage,  but  denied  any  pre-contract,  or  any  violation  of 
j  her  marriage  vows  f .     In  this,  however,  fhe  was  not  be- 
lieved •,  for  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries  it  had  been 
difcovered  that  one  Culpeper,  a  relation  of  her's  by  her 
(mother,  had  carried  on  a  criminal  correfpondence  with 
her  before  marriage,  and  that  when  the  court  was  at 
Lincoln  on  the  late  progrefs,  he  was  introduced  by  lady 
Rochford  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber  at  eleven  o'clock 
j  in  the  evening,   and  had  remained  there  till  four  o'clock 
] the  next  morning.     Befides,  (lie  had  procured  a  place  at 
(court  for  Derham,  and  taken  one  of  the  women  who  had 
jbeen  accuftomed  to  fleep  with  her  and  him  into  her  fer- 
jvice.     In  a  word,  it  was  now  fully  proved,  that  fhe  had 
Sbeen  a  diffolute  wanton  before  her  marriage,  and  made 
jhighly  probable  that  fhe  intended  to  continue  the  fame 
jcourfe  of  life  after.     On  thefe  difcoveries  Culpeper  was 
jimprifoned,  and  the  queen  and  lady  Rochford  were  fent 
to  the  Tower.     Derham  and  Culpeper  were  tried  and 
j  found  guilty,  November  30th,  and  were  executed,  De- 
cember roth,  at  Tyburn  :j\     The  old  duchefs  of  Norfolk, 
the   queen's    grandmother,    lord  William   Howard    her 
uncle,  and   feveral  other  relations   and  fervants   of  the 
family,  were  found  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for 
!  concealing  her  vicious  conduct,  (which  feems  to   have 
'been  no  great  fecret,)  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment §. 

Anew  parliament  met,  January  16th,  A.  D.  1542,  and      T?A2, 
•was  opened  by  the  chancellor  with  a  very  long  fpeech,  Parlia- 
which  (fay  the  Journals)  it  would  have  required  three  menC* 
hours  to  write,  and  one  hour  to  read ;  and  the  clerks 

*  Herbert,  p.  228,  229.  f  Burnet,  vol.  iii.    Records,  p.  171. 
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A.D.1542.  were  fo  much  engaged  with  other  bufinefs,  that  they 
*«— nr~**-/  could  only  take  down  a  fmall  part  of  it.     An  aukward 
apology  for  omitting  every  thing  that  related  to  the  queen* 
What  they  have  preferved  of  this  famous  fpeech  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  mod  extravagant  flattery.     Among  other 
things,  the  chancellor  faid,  "  That  when  his  moft  facred 
"  majefty  came  to  the  throne,  he  prayed  to  God  to  grant 
"  him   wifdom  and  understanding  j  and  the   Almighty 
Sf  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  wifdom  above  his 
"  fellows,  above  all  the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
"  above  all  his  predecefFors."     Every  time  the  king  was 
named  in  this  long  fpeech,  which  was  very  often,  all  the 
lords  and    commons  bowed    almofl   to  the  ground,   to 
fignify  their  approbation  of  the  praifes  beftowed  upon 
him*.     On  the  third  day  of  the   parliament   the   king 
received   more  incenfe  of  the  fame  kind,    and  equally 
ftrong,  from  Thomas  Moile,  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 
The  queen      Tne  great  end  for  which  this  parliament  was  called,, 
attained    was  to  difpofe  of  the  queen,  and  make  the  king  once 
jl     j    f      more  a  widower ;  and  they  fet  about  that  bufinefs  with- 
out delay  ;  for  the  very  next  day,  January  21ft,  a  bill  of  . 
attainder  of  Catherine  Howard,  late  queen  of  England, 
and  of  Jane  lady  Rochford,  for  high  treafon ;  of  Agnes 
duchefs  of  Norfolk,  lord  William  Howard,  and  others, 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon;  was  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  and  read  a  firft  time  f .     On  Saturday,  January 
28th,  the  lord  chancellor  represented  to  the  houfe   the 
great  delicacy  and  caution  that  were  to  be  ufed  in  trying 
a  queen  ;  and  propofed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  exa- 
mine her,  and  report  her  anfwers  to  the    king.     This 
motion  was  univerfally  approved;  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  bifhop  of  Weflminfter,  were  appointed  a 
committee    for  that  purpofe.     But  they  were  directed 
not  to  do  any  thing  till  they  had  confulted  the  king  and 
obtained  his  permiffion.     This  mode  of  proceeding,  it 
feems  on  further  consideration,  did  not  pleafe  the  king; 
for  on  Monday,  January  30th,  the  lord  chancellor  ac- 
quainted the  houfe  that  a  better  method  had  occurred  to 
the  king's  council,  viz.  to  petition  the  king  to  grant  his 
permiffion  to  them  to  proceed  and  finifti  the  queen's 

*  Journals,  p.  164,   i6j.  f  Ibid.  p.  168. 
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caufe;  and  that  when  it  was  finifhed  he  would  give  his  A. D.  1542. 
royal  affent,  not  in  perfon,  left  that  fhould  revive  his 
forrow,  which  now  began  to  abate,  but  by  commiffion  ; 
and  that  he  would  gracioufly  pardon  the  members  of  his 
parliament,  if  in  the  courfe  of  this  bufinefs  any  of  them 
fpoke  difrefpeclfully  of  the  queen.  None  of  this  ten- 
dernefs  was  (hewn  by  the  king  and  parliament  to  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  Next  day  the 
lord  chancellor  reported  to  the  houfe,  that  their  petitions 
had  been  prefented  to  the  king,  and  that  he  had  been 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  them  all.  The  chancellor, 
February  nth,  produced  before  both  houfes,  an  a£t  of 
i  attainder  of  Catherine  Howard,  late  queen  of  England, 
and  of  lady  Jane  Rochford,  for  high  treafon ;  of  the 
duchefs  of  Norfolk,  the  countefs  of  Bridgwater  her 
daughter,  the  lord  William  Howard  and  his  lady,  other 
four  men  and  five  women,  for  mifprifion  of  treafon;  figned 
by  the  king,  as  an  evidence  of  his  aflent  *.  The  day 
after,  February  12th,  the  queen  and  lady  Rochford  were 
beheaded  on  a  fcaffold'  in  the  Tower  -f.  The  execution 
of  lady  Rochford  (who  had  been  the  chief  inflrument  of 
the  death  of  her  own  hufband  lord  Rochford,  and  of  his 
lifter  queen  Anne  Boleyn)  revived  the  memory  of  thefe 
lamented  fufferers,  and  contributed  (till  further  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  their  innocence. 

The  act  of  attainder  of  the  queen  contained  feveral 
curious  claufes,  dictated,  it  is  probable,  by  the  prefent 
peevifh  difcontented  humour  of  the  king.  By  one  of 
thefe  claufes  it  was  made  high  treafon  to  conceal  the  in- 
continence of  the  queen  for  the  time  being.  By  ano- 
ther it  was  declared,  that  if  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  fhould  intend  to  marry  any  woman,  believing 
her  to  be  a  clean  and  pure  maid,  and  (lie  not  being  fo, 
did  not  Yeveal  the- fame  to  the  king,  it  fhould  be  high 
treafon  •,  and  if  any  other  perfon  knew  her  not  to  be  a 
maid,  and  did  not  reveal  it,  it  fhould  be  mifprifion  of 
treafon,  By  another,  it  was  made  high  treafon  in  the 
queen  or  prince's  wife  to  folicit,  by  words  or  meflages, 
any  perfon  to  intrigue  with  them  ;  and  in  any  perfon,  in 
like,  manner,  to  folicit  them,  and  in  all  their  confidents 
and  abettors  J.  Thefe  indelicate  dishonourable  laws 
were  repealed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Succeeding  reign. 


*  Journals,  p.  171,   172,    176,  f  Burnet,  p.  313. 
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A.D.  1542,  Henry,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  had  been  great- 
^T"~Y~*W'  ]y  irritated  at  his  nephew,  James  V.  for  not  meeting  him 
tions°Cla~  at  York,  and  had  refolved  upon  a  war  with  Scotland.  But 
before  he  entered  upon  that  war,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  fecure  a  peace  with  France,  that  Scotland  might  re- 
ceive no  affi  fiance  from  that  quarter.  With  this  view  he 
fent  Sir  William  Paget  to  the  court  of  France,  to  pro- 
pofe  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and 
amity.  But  the  French  miniftry,  knowing  or  fufpedling 
the  defign  of  this  propofal,  replied,  that  the  treaty  was, 
conditional,  a,nd  that  the  king  of  England  had  violated 
thefe  conditions.  The  ambaffador  recriminated,  the  ne- 
gotiation degenerated  into  angry  altercations,  and  Paget, 
at  his  return,  reported  that  there  could  be  no  reliance  on- 
the,  friendship  of  France  *.  Though  king  James  had 
been  prevailed  upon  by  his  clergy  not  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment at  York,  he  earneftly  defired  to  avoid  a  war, 
and  fent  the  bilhop  of  Orkney  and  John  Leirm'ont,  mafter 
of  his  houfchold,  to  the  court  of  England,  to  pacify  his 
uncle,  and  regain  his  friendfhip.  But  thefe  ambaffadors 
met  with  a  very  cold  reception ;  and  the  army  defigned 
for  an  invafion  of  Scotland  being  now  ready,  Henry  pub- 
lilhed  a  very  long  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  infill- 
ed at  great  length  on  the  antiquated  claim  of  the  kings 
of  England  to  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland.  He  did  not 
forget  James's  breach  of  his  engagement  to  meet  him  at 
York,  which  was  in. reality  the  only  thing  of  which  he 
had  any  reafon  to  complain.  But  he  took  .care  not  to 
mention  his  real  inducement  to  this  war,  which  was  to 
compel  his  nephew,  fince  he  could  not  perfuade  him,  to 
relinquifh  his  alliance  with  France,  and  enter  into  an  in- 
timate union  with  England  -f-. 
War  with  The  EngliiTi  army,  confiding  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
Scotland,  well  appointed,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at- 
tended by  fix  earls,  and  many  lords,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen, entered  Scotland,  October  21ft,  burnt  feveral 
villages,  with  the  town  and  abbey  of  Kelfo,  and  return- 
ed to  /Berwick  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fudden  retreat  of  this  formida- 
ble army.  An  Englifh  hiftorian  fays,  they  could  flay  no 
longer  for  cold  and  hunger  J.  But  if  warmth  and  plenty 
prevailed  in  England,  they  were  never  at  a  greater  diftance 

*  Herbert,  p.  s$J,  f  Hall,  f.  248—254.  $  Id.  ibid. 
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from  it  than  ten  miles.     However  that  may  be,  as  foonas  A-T>- 1542. 
the  Englifh  retreated,  the  Scots  prepared  to  invade  England  l^~r~i~**' 
by  the  Weft  marches  with  an  army  of  fifteen  tho.ufand 
men.     The  king  conducted  his  troops  to  Caerlaverock, 
where  he  remained :  but  when  the  army  arrived  at  Sol,- 
way-mofs,  and   were   ready   to   enter   England,  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  king's  hated  minion,  was  proclaimed  gene- 
ral, which  threw  the  whole  army  into  confufion,  and  a 
difpofition  to  difband.     Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  warden  of 
the  Weft  marches,  Sir  William  Mufgrave,  and  the  baf- 
tard  of  Dacres,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe,  obferv- 
ing  this  diforder,  advanced,  and  to  their  great  furprife 
met  with  no  refiftance.     Many  lords,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  fir  ft  who 
approached   them,  while   the  reft  fled  on  every  fide*. 
When  king  James  (who  had  of  late  difcovered  fome 
fymptoms  of  a  difordered  imagination)  received  the  news 
of  this  difafter,  he  became  quite  frantic,  and  foon  after 
funk  into  a  fettled  melancholy,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered, but    died,  December   14th,  leaving    an  infant 
princefs,  only  feven  days  old,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  f: 
a  princefs  who  became  the  object  of  much  ambitious 
competition  and  of  many  political  intrigues  during  her 
life,  and  of  much  literary  altercation  after  her  death. 

The  earls  of  Cafiells  and  Glencarne,  the  lords  Max- 
well, Fleming,  Somerville,  Gliphant,  and  Gray,  with  .  1543. 
about  twenty  of  the  principal  gentlemen  who  had  been  Pr0Je&ecl 
taken  at  Solway-mofs,  were  carried  to  London,  and  ^fterma,na£e 
two  days  imprifonment,  they  were  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  certain  prelates  and  noblemen,  by  whom  they 
were  hofpitably  entertained.  When  Henry  heard  of  the 
death  of  king  James  and  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  he 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  marriage  between  his 
fon  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  invited  his  prifoners  to  Hampton  Court  to  a 
royal  feaft.  In  the  midft  of  the  feftivity  the  project  of 
the  marriage  was  introduced,  and  the  king,  obferving 
that  it  was  approved  by  the  Scotch  lord.s  and  gentlemen, 
propofed  to  give  them  their  liberty,  on  condition  that 
they  promifed  to  promote  the  marriage  with  ail  their 
power  in  their  own  country,  and  that  they  gave  hoftages 
for  their  return  into  confinement  if  they  proved  unfuc- 

*  Hal!,  f.  255.      Stowe,  p.  583,  f  Herbert,  p.  233. 
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A.D.T543.  cefsful.     They  joyfully  accepted  thefe  conditions,  fet  out 

S-T"^-'  on  their  journey  homeward,  January  ift,  A.  D.  1543, 
and  vifited  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Enfield  the  fame  day. 
At  Newcaftle  they  delivered  their  hoftages  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  about  the  middle 
of  January  *. 

Treaty.  There  had  been  a  kind  of  piratical  war  carried  on 

between  the  French  and  Englifh  merchants  all  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  now  a  national  war  appeared  to  be 
unavoidable.     Henry  had  for  a  considerable  time  paft 

*  been  diffatisfied  with  his  former  friend  king  Francis  on 

various  accounts,  and  had  been  fecretly  negociating  art 
alliance  with  his  great  adverfary  the  emperor,  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  at  variance.  This  negociatioa 
was  brought  to  maturity  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  on  February  nth  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and 
friendfhip,  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  king  of 
England,  and  their  heirs  and  fuccefTors  for  ever,  was 
concluded,  and  figned  by  their  plenipotentiaries  f.  This 
treaty  is  very  long,  and  contains  all  the  general  articles 
inferted  in  thofe  fragile  fhort-lived  treaties  of  perpetual 
peace.  By  one  article  the  two  confederates  agree  to  de- 
mand of  the  king  of  France,  by  their  ambafladors  at  his 
court,  That  he  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  Turk, 
and  recal  his  refidents;  that  he  repay  all  the'lofles  fuf- 
taihed  by  Chriftendom  from  the  Turk  by  his  procure- 
ment •,  that  he  ceafe  from  war  with  the  emperor,  that  he 
may  be  at  liberty  to  defend  Chriftendom  from  the  Turk; 
that  he  immediately  pay  the  king  of  England  all  the  ar- 
rears of  his  perpetual  penfion,  and  give  him  lands  as  a 
fecurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  it  in  future.  If  the 
king  of  France  did  not  comply  with  thefe  requifitions, 
(which  they  perfectly  well  knew  he  would  not,)  they 
then  agree  to  declare  war  againil  him,  the  emperor 
claiming  Burgundy,  and  the  king  of  England  claiming 
the  crown  of  France  5  and  that  they  fhould  not  make 
peace  but  by  mutual  confent.  By  the  fubfequent  articles 
the  quotas  of  money  and  troops  to  be  furnifhed  by  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  were  fettled  \.  After  the  con- 
clufion  of  this"  treaty  bpth  princes  prepared  for  war. 

*  Hall,  f.  255.  I  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  768 — 780. 
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To  be  provided  with  money,  the  finews  of  war,  the  A.D.  1543 
king  held  a  feffion  of  parliament,  which  began  January  '~>—  - 
22d.  A  bill  for  granting  the  king  a  fubfidy  was  brought  u  *  y' 
up  from  the  Commons  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  March 
6th,  and  read  next  day  for  the  firft  time,  and  fent  back 
to  the  commons  :  it  was  brought  up  again  to  the  peers, 
March  9th,  with  a  provifo  annexed,  which  was  read  the 
day  after:  on  the  14th  it  was  fent  back  to  the  commons 
with  a  provifo  for  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  on  the 
15th  brought  up  again  to  the  lords.  No  farther  notice 
is  taken  of  this  bill  (which  had  been  thus  tofled  between 
the  two  houfes)  in  the  Journals.  It  appears,  however,  ■ 
from  the  lift  of  the  acts  made  in  this  feffion,  that  this 
bill  did  pafs  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent*. 
The  fubfidy  granted  was  as  follows  :  "  They  who  were 
'*  in  goods  worth  twenty  (hillings  and  upwards  to  five 
"  pounds,  paid  four  pence  of  every  pound  ,  from  five 
"  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  eight  pence  ;  from  ten  to 
"  twenty  pounds,  fixteen  pence;  from  twenty  and  up- 
','  wards,  two  millings.  All  flrangers,  as  well  denizens 
"  as  others,  inhabiting  here,  double  the  fum.  As  for 
"  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  every  native  paid  eight 
."  pence  in  the  pound,  from  one  pound  to  five  pounds; 
i{  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  fixteen  pence;  from  ten  to 
"  twenty  pounds,  two  (hillings;  from  twenty  and  up-? 
"  wards,  three  (hillings.  Strangers  double  thefe  rates f." 
The  clergy  of  both  provinces  in  convocation  granted  a 
fubfidy  of  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  all  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues,  to  be  paid  in  three  years  ;  and  this 
grant  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  $. 

When  the  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  above  men-  Treaties, 
ticned,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  bro- 
ther Sir  George  Douglas,  who  had  been  fifteen  years 
exiles  in  England,  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  they  found 
their  country  in  great  confufion .  they  immediately  ap- 
plied to  James  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the; 
kingdom,  and  communicated  to  him  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's propofal  of  a  peace  between  the  two  nations,  and 
of  a  marriage  between  the  infant  queen  and  his  only  fon 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  governor  approved  of  this 
propofal,   and  promifed  to  promote  its  fuccefs  with  all 

*  Journals,  p  213—235.  -f  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 
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A. D.  154.3.  Jf|3  power.  With  this  view  he  affembled  a  great  coun-  . 
ci!  of  the'nobility,  January  27th,  and  laid  the  propofal 
before  tl^m,  which  met  with  their  approbation  ;  and  it 
was  refolved  to  fummons  a  parliament  to  meet,  March 
13th,  at  Edinburgh.  When  the  parliament  met,  few 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  French  party  attended,  and  car- 
dinal Beaton,  the  head  of  that  party,  was  put  in  con- 
finement. The  majority  therefore  declared  in  favour  of 
the  peace  and  marriagej  and  William  earl  of  Glencarne; 
Sir  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus ; 
William  Hamilton,  of  Sanquhar ;  John  Liermont,  of 
Balcomy ;  and  Henry  Balnavis,  fecretary,  were  appoint- 
ed commiflioners,  May  4th,  to  negociate  thefe  two  im- 
portant affairs  *.  Henry  appointed  the  lord  chancellor 
Audley,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter 
and  Weftminfter,  the  lord  St.  John,  and  Sir  John  Gage, 
his  plenipotentiaries.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  conclud- 
ed, and  contained  nothing  uncommon  :  but  the  treaty 
of  marriage  was  attended  with  more  difficulty, .  and  it 
took  up  a  confiderable  time  before  all  the  conditions 
could  be  fettled.  At  length,  however,  both  treaties  were 
iigned,  July  1  ft,  at  Greenwich.  Henry  had  at  firft 
propofed,  that  the  infant  queen  fhould  be  immediately 
fent  into  England,  and  that  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  chief  places  of  ftrength,  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  him  as  guardian  to  his  fon  and  future  daugh- 
ter-in-law 5  and  thefe  were  the  conditions  which  his  pri- 
foners  had  promifed  their  endeavours  to  procure.  But 
the  Scots  were  too  jealous  of  their  independency,  and 
had  too-  little  confidence  in  their  powerful  ambitious 
neighbour,  to  liften  to  thefe  propofals.  All  he  could 
obtain  was,  that  he  might  fend  a  nobleman,  with  his 
lady  and  family,  to  refide  with  the  queen,  and  aflift  in 
taking  care  of  her  health  and  education  ;  and  that,  when 
(he  was  ten  years  of  age,  fhe  fhould  be  conducted  to 
Berwick,  and  there  delivered  to  fuch  honourable  perfons 
as  were  appointed  to  receive  her :  but  that  the  marriage 
fhould  be  folemnized  by  proxies,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church,  before  the  queen  left  Scotland  ;  and  that 
if  fhe  became  a  widow  without  iffue  by  that  marriage, 
fhe  fhould  be  permitted  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom, 
free  from  all  matrimonial  engagements.     By  other  arti-j 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  781 — 785. 
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cles,    the  freedom  and  independency  of  the  "kingdom,  A.D.154J. 
and  the  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Arran  in  the  govern-  '"—T""— ' 
ment  of  it,  were  anxioufly  fecured  *.     But  all  this  was 
only  the  work  of  one  party  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Scotland,  andwasfoon  overturned. 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed  in  negociating  a  mar- The  king's 
riage  for  his  fon,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  one  for  him-marriaSe<- 
felf.  The  late  aft  of  parliament  rendered  him  a  dan- 
gerous gallant  to  maiden  ladies  ;  he  therefore  made  his 
addrefies  to  a  widow,  and  married  the  lady  Catherine 
Parr,  relict  of  the  lord  Latimers  and  fhe  was  preferred, 
July  1 2th,  to  the  whole  court  as  queen  f. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Henry  announced  his  marriage,  War  with 
he  publifhed  his  league  with  the  emperor,  and  prepared  rance* 
for  a  war  with  France  in  confequence  of  that  league. 
The  emperor  began  the  war  by  an  attack  on  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  who,  unable  to  refift  fo  powerful  an  enemy, 
fubmitted,  and  renounced  his  alliance  with  France. 
Henry,  agreeably  to  a  flipulation  in  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  fent  fix  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Wallop,  to  the  affiftance  of  that  prince.  Thefe 
troops  landed  at  Calais,  marched  along  the  confines  of 
France,  and  joined  the  imperial  army  at  the  fiege  of 
Landrecy.  But  this  town  was  fo  bravely  defended,  that 
the  emperor  was, obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters  *.  Thus  ended  this  campaign, 
without  any  confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide. 

In  the  mean  time  affairs  had  taken  a  very  unfavoura-  Affairs  of 
ble  turn  in  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  corrupting  Scotland. 
his  keeper  the  lord  Seaton,  had  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
had  called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrews,  to 
whom  he  reprefented,  that  if  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
with  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not  prevented,  they  would 
be  ruined,  and  deprived  of  all  their  poiTeffions:  by  which 
means  he  obtained  a  great  fum  of  money  from  them, 
with  which  he  confirmed  and  encouraged  his  own  parti- 
fans,  and  gained  fome  of  the  other  party.  The  queen- 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  abilities  and  addrefs, 
though  fne  made  the  faired  profeflions  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  fecretly  and  cordially 
co-operated  with  the  cardinal  againft  the  governor  and 


Ryro.  p.  792 — 796.  ~\~  Herbert,  p.  239. 
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A.D.1543.  the  match  with  England.  But  the  weaknefs  and  irrefo- 
lution  of  the  governor  himfelf  gave  the  greateft  advan- 
tage to  his  enemies  againft  him  and  his  party.  To  keep 
him  fteady,  Henry  directed  his  ambaflador  to  promife 
the  lady  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  his  fon  lord  Hamilton : 
but  nothing  could  give  him  that  firmnefs  and  fortitude 
•which  nature  had  denied  him.  The  queen  and  cardinal 
knew  his  timidity,  and  employed  various  arts  to  roufe 
his  fears.  For  this  purpofe  they  employed  his  natural' 
brother  the  abbot  of  Paifley,  who  refided  conftantly  with 
him,  and  had  a  great  afcendant  over  him.  The  gover- 
nor's father  had  been  divorced  from  his  firft  lady,  and 
the  abbot  aflured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  abandon  the 
party  that  favoured  England  and  the  reformation,  the 
cardinal  was  determined  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re- 
verfe  the  fentence  of  his  father's  divorce,  and  declare 
him  illegitimate,  by  which  he  would  not  only  lofe  all 
hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  but  that  he  would 
alfo  be  deprived  of  the  eftate  and  honours  of  his  family, 
which  would  all  devolve  on  his  mortal  enemy  the  earl  of 
Lennox.  To  confirm  his  apprehenfions,  they  recalled 
the  earl  of  Lennox  from  France,  received  him  with  the 
moft  oftentatious  marks  of  favour,  and  gave  out  that  he 
was  to  marry  the  queen  dowager,  and  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown,  if  the  young  queen  died  without  iflue.  Greatly 
alarmed  at  this,  the  governor,  after  wavering  fome  time 
between  the  two  parties,  at  laft  refolved  to  abandon 
the  party  which  had  raifed  him  to  the  government,  and 
would  have  fupported  him,  and  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  the  other  party,  who  made  him  many  fpe- 
cious  but  fallacious  promifes.  He  had  a  private  meet- 
ing with  the  cardinal  at  Callendar,  September  4th,  in 
which  all  the  terms  of  their  agreement  were  fettled,  and 
rode  with  him  the  fame  evening  to  Stirling,  where  the 
two  queens  refided  :  there,  it  is  faid,  he  publicly  abjur- 
ed the  doclrines  of  the  reformers,  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore profeffed  an  attachment ;  and  put  his  fon,  lord 
Hamilton,  into  the  cardinal's  hands,  to  be  educated  by 
him,  but  in  reality  as  a  hoftage  for  his  own  fidelity  to 
his  new  engagements.  The  cardinal's  party,  being  thus 
strengthened  by  the  acceflion  of  the  governor  and  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  followed  him,  proceeded  to  the  corona- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  infant  queen,  September "9th,  when  fhe  was  A  D.1543. 
only  about  ten  months  old  *.  s-t-">*«' 

Henry  was  punctually  informed  of  all  thefe  and  many  Ereach 
other  events  by  his  faithful  refident  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  ™ni] Scoc- 
and  plainly  perceived  that  the  predominant  party  were. 
in  the  intereft  of  France  and  Rome,  and  would  not  ful- 
fil  the  treaty  of  marriage   unlefs  they  were  compelled. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  renew  the  war,  and  began  by 
encouraging  the  borderers  to  make  incurfions  into  Scot- 
land, and  by  feizing  all  the  Scotch  fhips  in  the  ports  o£ 
England.     This  laft  meafure  (which  was  certainly  very- 
cruel)  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  Scots  exceedingly,  and 
rendered  the  whole  nation  almoft  unanimous  againft  the 
marriage  and  peace  with  England.     This  difpofition  of 
the  people  encouraged  the  governor,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  cardinal,  to  call  a  parliament,  which,  on  Decem- 
ber nth,  declared,  that  Henry,  king  of  England,  had 
violated  the  late  treaty  of  peace,    on  confederation  of 
which  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  queen  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  proceeded,  by  feizing  the  Scotch 
fhips:  "  Therefore  my  lord  governor  and  the  three  eftates 
"  in  parliament  have  declared,  and  do  declare,  the  faid 
*f  treaties  to  be  expired,  and  not  to  be  kept  in  time  com- 
"  ing,  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  by  law,  equity,  and 
**  reafon  f ."     On  the  fame  day  two  ambaffadors  from 
the  king  of  France  appeared  in  parliament,  fent,  as  they 
faid,  by  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  to  renew  all  the  an- 
cient treaties  of  friendfhip  between  France  and  Scotland, 
and  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  offer  them  afliftance  to 
protect  their  queen  and  country  againft  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.    The  parliament  appointed  the  cardinal,  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Murray,  the  lord  St.  John,  and  Sir  Adam 
Otterburn,  to  treat  with  the  French  ambaffadors,  for  re- 
newing the  old  and  making  a  new  alliance  between  the 
two  nations  +.     Thus,  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  governor 
of  Scotland,    the  cunning  of  cardinal  Beaton,    and  the 
paffionate  rafhnefs  of  the  king  of  England,  the  pleafmg 
profpecl;  of  peace  and  unity  between  the  two  Britifh  na- 
tions vanifhed,  and  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled. 

To  be  provided  for  a  war  againft  both  France  and  p  T^4' 
Scotland,  the  king  aiTembled  his  parliament,    January  ment* 


*  Sadler's  Letters.  f  Regiftets  of  Parliament,  f.  103. 

t  Ibid,  t.  104. 


14th, 
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A.fr.1544. '14'th,  at  Weftminfter.    Oh  the  24th  of  that  month  the 
V-T_^'/  bill  for  confirming  the  change  of  the  king' 3  ftyle,  from 
Lord  of  Ireland  to  King  of  Ireland,  pa'fTed  the  Moufe  of 
Peers,  and  was  lent  to  the  Commons,  by  whom  it  was 
alio  paffed  *.     As  the  king  intended  to  command  his 
army  in  France,  he  thought  proper  to  have  the  rule  of 
fucc'effion  to  the  crown  fettled  before  his  departure.     A 
bill   for  that  purpofe  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  February  ^th,  paiTed  on  the  oth,  and  fent  to  the 
Commons.     No  mention  is  made  in  the  Journals  of  its 
being  returned  -,  but  it  appears  from  the  lift  of  -the  a£ts 
faffed  this  fefTion,  that  it  palled  both  houfes,  and  receiv- 
ed the  royal  affent.     By  this  a£l  the  crown  was  fettled, 
1.  On  Edward  prince  of  Wales  and  his  lawful  ifTue:    2. 
On  the  king's  ifTue  by  his  prefent,  or  any  future  queen : 
3.  On  the  princefs  Mary  and  her  lawful  ifTue :    4.  On 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  her  lawful  ifTue  :  and  failing 
all  thefe,  on  fuch  as  the  king  pleafed  to  appoint  by  let-, 
ters  patent,  or  by  his  laft  -will  f.     The  parliament  did 
not  grant  any  fubfidies  in  this  feffion,  but  they  did  what 
"Was  equally  advantageous  to  the  Sovereign,   and   much, 
more  unjuft  and   oppreflive   to   many  of  the   fubjecls. 
They  releafed  the  king  from  all  obligation  to   pay  any 
fums  of  money  he  had  borrowed  from  any  of  his  Sub- 
jects on  the  fecurity  of  privy  feals  ;   and  if  he  had  paid 
all  or  any  part  of  any  of  thefe  fums,  it  was  to  be  refund- 
ed ;  and  if  any  perfon  had  fold  his  privy  feal  to  another, 
he  was  ro  reftore  the  price  J.     There  could  not  be  a 
more  grofs  violation  of  the  firff.  and'  plained  principles 
of  juftice  than  this;  and  yet  this  was  done  by  the  king 
and  parliament  of  England. 
Xnvafioncf     Henry  determined  to  begin  his  martial  operations  by 
Scotland.    a  formidable  invafion  of  Scotland,  then  in  a  mod  miser- 
able and  diffracted  ftate,  Several  of  the  chief  nobility 
ftill  adhering  to  the  Englifh  intereft,  and  family  feuds 
raging  with  the   greateft   violence.     Edward  Seymour 
earl  cf  Hertford,  uncle  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief,  and  marched  to  Newcaftle 
with  the  army,  which  was  there  taken  on  board  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  fliips,    commanded,  by  John  Dudley, 

*  Journals,  p.  240.     Statutes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3, 
f  W.  Ibid.  c.  1.     Herbert,  p.  241. 
I  Ibid,    c.  S3. 

lord 
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lord  Li'fle,  admiral  of  England,  and  landed  May  4th,  A.D.  1544- 
near  Leith  without  opposition.  On  the  approach  of  the  sr*"~^p^ 
army  to  the  town  a  considerable  body  of  horfe  appeared; 
but  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  encounter  an  army 
fo  numerous  and  well  appointed,  they  retreated,  and -the 
Englifh  entered  Leith,  where  they  found  more  valuable 
plunder  than  they  expe&ed.  The  next  day  the  EngliJli 
army  marched  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
offered  to  furrender  the  town,  on  condition  of  fecurity 
for  their  lives  and  properties.  Thcfe  offers  being  re- 
jected, they  fhut  their  gates,  and  excluded  their  enemies 
one  day:  but  next  morning  the  Englifh  bur  ft  open  one 
©f  the  gates,  and  finding  the  place  almoft  quite  defert- 
ed,  the  foldiers  were  permitted  to  plunder  it  |  and  in 
that  employment  they  fpent  three  days,  affifted  by  fix 
thoufand  men,  who  had  marched  from  Berwick.  Hav- 
ing flripped  the  town  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable, 
they  fet  it  on  fire  in  feveral  places;  and  then  plundered 
and  burnt  the  towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  feats,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  length,  weary  with  deftroying, 
and  loaded  with  booty,  they  returned  to  Leith,  burnt 
that  place,  demolished  the  mole,  embarked  May  15th, 
and  fet  fail.  In  their  paffage  down  the  Firth  they  vifked 
all  the  ports  on  both  fides,  and, either  burnt  or  carried  off 
all  the  fhipping.  The  army  from  Berwick  returned  to  that 
place  by  land,  marking  their  way  with  defolationf.  By 
this  unexpected  invafion  Henry  did  the  Scots  incredible 
mifchief,  and  ruined  the  richeft  part  of  their  country  j 
but  this  rough  kind  of  courtfhip  was  fo~  far  from  promot- 
ing the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  union  of  the  two 
1  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the  infant 
I  queen  of  Scotland,  that  it  rendered  that  project  perfeci- 
;,  ly  defperate. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  trace  the  fluctuations  of  the  T.r^atT 
s  Englifh  and  French   parties  in   Scotland  at  this  time.  ^j  0f e 
;   Some  of  the  nobility  were  almoft  daily  changing  fides,  as  Lennox. 
circumflances  varied.     It  may  not  be  improper,  however, 
to  mention  one  of  thefe  changes,  becaufe  it  was  produc- 
tive of  important  confequences.     After  the  earl  of  Len- 
aox  had  anfwered  the  purpofes  for  which  he  had  been 
recalled  from  France,  and  had  intimidated  the  governor 
fo  much  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Englifh  and  em- 

*  Hal!,  f.  258.    Herbert,  p.  242. 
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A.D.  1544.  braced  the  French  party,  he  found  himfelf  neglected  and 
flighted  by  the  queen  dowager  and  cardinal  Beaton.  He 
found  too,  that  his  return  to  France  was  precluded  by 
their  mifreprefentations,  and  that  his  brother,  the  lord 
Aubigny,  was  deprived  of  his  employments  and  im- 
prifoned.  Irritated  at  this  ungrateful  treatment,  the 
earl  conveyed  a  hint  to  King  Henry,  that  he  was  dif> 
pofed  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  upon  proper  terms.  In  con-» 
fequence  of  this  hint,  Henry  appointed  the  lord  Whar- 
ton arid  Sir  Robert  Bowes  his  commiffioners,  to  treat 
with  the  earl  of  Glencarne,  Robert  bifhop  of  Caithnefs, 
and  Hugh  Cunningham,  commiffioners  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  the  earl  of  Glencarne  acting  alfo  for  himfelf  as. 
a  party.  Thefe  commiffioners  concluded  a  treaty,  May, 
17th,  at  Carlifle.  By  this  treaty  the  two  earls  engage, 
1.  To  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
young  queen's  being  ftolen  away  and  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom:  2.  To  endeavour  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the' 
infant  queen,  and  deliver  her  to  Henry,  to  be  educated 
in  his  court  and  married  to  his  fon :  3.  To  labour  to 
procure  the  proteclorfhip  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to 
Henry  during  the  queen's  minority.  Henry,  on  his 
part,  engaged,  1.  To  give  the  earl  of  Glencarne  one 
thoufand  crowns  in  hand,  and  foon  after  a  penfion  of 
250/.  a  year  to  himfelf,  and  125/.  a  year  to  his  eldeft 
fon :  2.  To  appoint  the  earl  of  Lennox  governor  of 
Scotland  under  him  when  he  had  obtained  the  protector? 
fhip:  3.  To  fupport  the  earl's  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
againft  the  earl  of  Arran,  if  the  young  queen  died  with- 
out iflue :  4.  To  give  him  his  niece,  the  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage  *.  By  this  marriage,  which  was 
foon  after  celebrated,  the  eari  became  grandfather  to  the 
firft  monarch  of  Great  Britain.  By  a  fubfequent  treaty, 
June  26th,  the  earl  engaged  to  furrender  the  caftle  of 
Dumbarton  and  the  ifland  of  Bute  to  Henry  for  an  eftate 
in  England  worth  feventeen  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  the 
earl  was  furnifned  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  fliips  to  carry 
fix  hundred  men  to  garrifon  the  caftle.  But  this  enter- 
pnfe  was  defeated  by  the  patriotifm  of  George  Stirling  > 
of  Gloral,  captain  of  Dumbarton,  who,  though  he  was 
a  friend  to  Lennox,  was  ftill  a  greater  friend  to  his 
country ;  for  when  he  was  informed  that  the  caftle  was 

*  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  xv.  p.  22. — 7,6, 47. 
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to  be  delivered  to  the  Englifb,  he  refufed  to  furrender  A.D.  1544, 
it,  and  obliged  the  earl  to  retire  with  precipitation  *.         ^    J""-*-' 

Thefe  operations  in  Scotland  did  not  divert  Henry  Bou]oei  e 
from  his  intended  expedition  into  France,  in  confe-  taken. 
quence  of  a  plan  that  had  been  fettled  between  him  and 
the  emperor  in  the  preceding  winter.  Having  appointed 
the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  fent  his  army  to 
the  continent  in  three  divifions,  the  firft  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  fecond  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
the,  third  by  lord  RufTel,  the  king,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles,  went  on  board  a  beautiful  (hip,  whofe 
fails  were  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  landed,  July  14th,  at 
Calais.  The  firft  divifion  of  the  Englifh,  under  Nor- 
folk, joined  the  imperial  army ;  the  fecond  and  third 
inverted  Boulogne.  Henry,  after  fpending  fome  time  at 
Calais,  joined  his  army  before  that  place,  which  was 
furrendered,  September  14th,  on  honourable  terms  f. 

The  king  of  France,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  con- End  of 
tend  long  againft  two  fuch  powerful  adverfaries  as  the  the  cam- 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  endeavoured  to  dif-pai§n" 
unite  them,  and  made  application  to  eaqh  of  them  for  a 
feparate  peace.  To  Henry  he  wrote  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  defiring  a  fafe-condu£l  to  the  ambaffadors  he 
defigned  to  fend  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  fafe-conduft 
was  fent,  and  the  ambaffadors  arrived  at  a  caftle  near  the 
Englifh  camp,  where  the  negociation  commenced  ;{:. 
But  this  negociation  was  only  intended  to  conceal  a  more 
ferious  one,  that  was  carried  on  with  great  fecrecy  by 
the  intervention  of  a  Dominican  friar,  between  Francis 
and  the  emperor,  which  terminated,  September  19th,  in 
a  feparate  peace  between  thefe  two  monarchs,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  king  of  England  §.  As  foon  as 
this  peace  was  publifhed,  the  French  ambaffador  broke 
off  the  conferences,  and  retired-  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  befieged  Montreuil,  in  conjunction  with  the  impe- 
rial troops,  being  abandoned  by  thefe  troops  on  the  peace, 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  rejoin  the  army  at 
Boulogne  with  his  divifion.  The  emperor  a£ted  on  this, 
as  on  fome  other  occafions,  in  a  very  deceitful  manner: 
he  not  only  violated   the  folemn  oath  he  had  taken  not 

*  Rym.  Faedi  torn,  xv  p.  29.  f  Herbert,  p.  24.5.     Rym. 

p.  52   &c.  J  Rym.  p.  51.  §  Hiftoire  de  France, 

par  Gamier,  torn.  xxv.  p.  452. 
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1545- 
Attempts 
to  retake 
Boulogne, 


A.D.  1544.  to  make  peace  without  the  participation'  of  his  ally,  but 
after  drawing  the  ally  into  a  war,  he  abandoned  him  in 
a  very  dangerous  fituation.  The  Englifh  army  was 
much  diminifhed  by  the  two  (leges  of  Montreuil  and 
Boulogne,  and  the  garrifon  put  into  the  laft  of  thefe 
places ;  and  the  Dauphin  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men  to  attack 
them.  Henry,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  embarked  at  Bou* 
logne,  September  30th,  leaving  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  to  conduct  the  remains  of  the  army  to  Ca- 
lais, where  they  went  on  board  a  fleet  ready  for  their 
reception,  October  pth,  and  failed  for  England  f. 
Thus  ended  this  campaign,  which,  at  the  opening  of  it, 
filled  France  with  terror,  and  threatened  it  with  the 
greatefl  calamities. 

Though  Francis  had  great  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  dif- 
fplution  of  the  formidable  confederacy  that  had  been 
formed  againft  him,  he  lamented  the  lofs,  and  ardently 
defired  the  recovery,  of  Boulogne.  The  Dauphin  at- 
tempted to  retake  it  by  furprife,  and  a  part  of  his  army 
got  into  the  lower  town  in  the  night  by  the  breaches  be- 
fore they  were  repaired ;  but  the  foldiers  difpsrfing  in. 
the  dark  in  quefl  of  plunder,  the  Englifh  ruined  down 
upon  them  from  the  high  town,  killed  many,  and  put 
the  reft  to  flight  ±.  Some  other  attempts  .that  were 
made  during  the  winter  were  equally  unfuccefsfuL 
When  the  dauphin's  army  retired,  the  marfbal  de  Buz 
was  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  men  near  Boulogne 
to  harafs  the  garrifon,  and  to  protect  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  fupplies  from  England.  But 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  having  collected  fome  troops  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  formed  a  fmall  army,  with 
which  he  aflaulted  the  French  under  de  Buz,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  to  a  greater  diflance  with  confider- 
able lofs  *. 

The  taking  of  Boulogne  occafioned  great  rejoicings  in 
England  ;  but,  like  many  other  conquefts,  it  was  a  real 
lofs  to  the  kingdom.  The  acquifition  of  it  had  coft 
586,718/.  and  the  lives  of  fome  hundreds  of  brave  men; 
and  the  refolution  to  retain  it,  retarded  the  return  of 


Benevo- 
lence. 
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peace,  and  threatened  the  nation  with  a  much  greater  D.A.T54$. 
lofs  both  of  men  and  money.  To  replenish,  his  exhauft-  y^"*x-***f 
ed  coffers,  and  prepare  for  another  campaign,  Henry- 
had  recourfe  to  the  arbitrary  illegal  method  of  demand- 
ing a  benevolence,  and  commiffioners  were  appointed  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  perfuadej  or  rather  to  com- 
pel, the  fubjects  to  make  the  king  a  free  gift.  The 
commiffioners  for  London,  where  the  greateft  funis  were 
expected,  met  at  Baynard's  caftle,  January  12th,  but 
found  an  uncommon  reluctance  in  the  rich  citizens  to 
part  with  their  money.  To  overcome  this  reluctance., 
it  was  thought  neceffary  to  employ  fome  wholefome  feve- 
rities ;  and  alderman  Read,  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod 
refractory  citizens,  was  fent  as  a  common  foldier  into  the 
army  againft  Scotland  *. 

Francis,  having  now  only  one  enemy  to  contend  with,  Military 
determined  to  make  one  great  effort  for  recovering  Bou-  operations 
logne,  and  the  other  towns    poffeffed  by  the  Englifh  in 
France,    and  even    for  invading  England.      With  that 
I  view  he  collected  all  the  flout  mips  in  the  different  ports 
I  of  France,  brought  twenty-five  gallies  from  the  Mediter~ 
!  raneanj  and  formed  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  at  Havre- 
!  de-Grace.      An    army  embarked    on    board    this    fleet, 
which  fctting  fail  arrived  at  St.  Helen's,  July  1 8th,  can- 
nonaded the  Englifh  fleet  in  Portfmouth  roads,  and  land- 
ed fome  troops  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight.     Thefe  troops,  af- 
ter fkinnifhing  fome  days  with  the  militia  of  the  country, 
re-embarked.     They  made  fimilar  defcents  on  the  coafts 
of  Suffex,  but  were   every   where  repulfed ;  and  finding 
that  they  could  make  no  impreffion  on  a  country  fo  well 
I  defended,    this    great   fleet   returned   to   the  port  from  1 

'  whence  it  had  failed,  without  having  effected  any  thing 
of  importance.  The  land  army  of  France,  though  nu'- 
;  merous  and  well  appointed,  was  not  more  fuccefsfuJ. 
After  looking  at  Boulogne  and  Guifnes,  and  not  daring 
I  to  befiege  either  of  them,  that  great  army  of  almoft  forty 
■  thoufand  men  ravaged  the  defencelefs  country  of  Oye, 
!  from  whence  the  garrifon  of  Calais  ufed  to  get  forage  and 
I  provifions,  and  then  went  into  winter-quarters  f.  Henry 
i  had  taken  into  his  pay  ten  thoufand  lanfquinets  and  four 
j  thoufand  horfe,  levied  in  Germany;  but  the  emperor  re- 
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A.D.I545-' fufed  them  a  paffage   through  his  territories.      Difap- 
l"**nr^w/  pointed  of  fo  great  a  reinforcement,  the  Englifh  were 
obliged  to  remain  on  the  defenfive  all  this  campaign. 

Francis,  to  caufe  a  diverfion  in  the  north  of  England, 
fent  Montgomery,  lord  of  Lorges,  into  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  June  this  year,  with  three  thoufand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horfe ;  and  the  Scots  raifed  an  army  of 
fifteen  thoufand,  and,  in  conjunction  with  freih  auxi- 
liaries, marched  to  the  Tweed,  and  fent  fome  flying 
parties  to  plunder  the  Engliih  borders.  But  though  they 
were  urged  to  it  by  the  French  commander,  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  invade  England  in  a  body  ;  and 
after  remaining  on  the  borders  till  their  provifions  were 
confumed,  they  difbanded  and  returned  home.  After 
their  retreat,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  twelve  thoufand 
men,  entered  Scotland  and  plundered  the  Merfe  *, 
Parlfa-  Though  Henry  had  lately  extorted  great  fums  of  mo- 

meet.  nev  from  his  fubjecls,  by  what  was  improperly  called  a 
Benevolence,  thefe  fums  were  far  from  being  fufficient 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  his  wars,  and  fupply- 
ing  his  other  wants  \  he  had  therefore  recourfe  to  a  parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Weftminfter,  November  23d,  and  grant> 
ed  him  a  fubfidy  of  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence  in  the 
pound  on  goods,  and  four  millings  in  the  pound  or* 
lands,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  The  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion alfo  granted  him  fix  {hillings  in  the  pound  of  their 
benefices,  and  that  grant  was  confirmed  by  parliament, 
Not  contented  with  all  thefe,  Henry  prevailed  upon  thi* 
liberal  obfequious  parliament  to  make  him  a  ftill  more 
valuable  and  extraordinary  grant.  After  the  diffolution 
of  the  monafieries,  there  ftill  remained  a  great  number 
of  colleges,  chapels,  chantries,  hofpitals,  and  other  fra- 
ternities of  fecular  priefts,  endowed  with  lands,  rents, 
and  fiipends,  for  faying  a  certain  number  of  mafles  for 
the  fouls  of  their  founders  and  their  families.  Henry 
had  for  fome  time  part  been  tampering  with  the  pof- 
fefTors  of  thefe  foundations  to  furrender  their  endow- 
ments to  the  crown,  and  had  in  that  way  obtained  the 
poffeffions  of  twenty-four  of  them.  But  that  method 
was  troublefome  and  dilatory.  The  parliament  at  one 
blow  difiblved  them  all,  and  gave  their  houfes,  lands, 
and  goods  of  every  kind,  to  the  king  -{-„     Proftitute  as 


*  Epiftolie  Regum  Scotoium,  torn.   vi.  p.  32.8.  2-;c. 
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parliaments  were  at  this  time,  it  feems  highly  impro- A'Dl545- 
bable  that  they  meant  to  diflblve  the  colleges  in  the  two  L 
univerfities .  but  the  aft  was  conceived  in  fuch  general 
terms,  that  the  colleges  were  alarmed,  and  applied  to 
people  in  power  for  their  protection.  Their  fears  were 
foon  difpelled,  by  affurances  that  no  harm  was  intended 
them  *.  Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  parliament, 
that  he  honoured  it  with  an  uncommon  mark  of  his  re- 
gard, by  delivering  a  long  fpeech  from  the  throne  to  both 
houfes  on  December  24th,  the  laft  day  of  the  feffion : 
in  that  fpeech  he  thanked  them  for  their  fubfidy,  and  for 
their  grant  of  the  colleges,  chapels,  Sec  which  he  valued 
more  for  their  love  to  him,  from  which  they  had  proceed- 
ed, than  for  the  money  they  would  bring;  and  allured 
them,  that  he  would  make  a  better  ufe  of  that  money  than 
they  could  either  imagine  or  defire.  After  many  ftrong 
profeffions  of  extraordinary  love  to  all  his  fubjecls,  he 
reprimanded  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  for  giving  one 
another  bad  names ;  and  told  them,  that. if  they  did  not 
agree  better,  he  would  be  obliged  to  chaftife  them  f. 

There  were  frequent  fkirmifhes  at  the  end  of  the  laft  M-f^t  "' 
and  the  beginning    of  this  year,    between  the  French  operations. 
j  under  marfhal  de  Buz,  and  the  Englifh  under  the  earl  of 
Surry,    governor  of  Boulogne.      In   one  of  thefe  ■  fkir- 
!  mimes  the   Englifh  fuftained   a  confiderable  lofs,    and 
;  were  put  to   flight.     Henry  upon  hearing  this,  recalled 
;  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  appointed  lord   Grey  of  Wilton 
i  governor  in  his  room.     Surry,  an  accorhplifhed,  brave, 
I  and  high-fpirited  nobleman,  was  enraged  at  this  affront 
j  beyond   meafure,  and   dropped   fome  paffionate  threat- 
ening expreffions,  which  were  reported  to  the  king,  and 
increafed  his  diflike  and  jealoufy  of  the  Norfolk  family  £. 

Two  attempts  had  already  been  made  to  bring  about  a  Peace  with 
peace  between  France  and  England,  but  without  fuccefs.  France. 
The  French  negociators,  on  both  thefe  occafions,  obfti- 
1  nately  infilled  on  the  reftitution  of  Boulogne,  and  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  Scots  in  the  treaty;  both  which  thofe 
of  England  as  obftinately  refufed :  for  Henry  paffionately 
defired  to  preferve  Boulogne  as  a  monument  of  his 
I  glory,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  vengeance  of  the  Scots 
againft  whom  he  was  greatly  incenfed.     But  both  princes 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Rym.  p.  65.  f  Hall,  f.  261. 
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A.D.  1546.  were  now  fo  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  had 
*1>*HJ  «=>  f0  fnany  reafons  to  wifh  for  peace,  that  they  appointed 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  at  Campes,  between 
Guifnes  and  Ardres,  where,  on  June  7th,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  and  figned.  Befides  the  ufual  ar- 
ticles of  the  renewal  of  amity,  commerce,  Sec  it  was 
flipulated,  that  Francis  fhould  pay  to  Henry  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the  penfions  due  by  former  treaties :  that  Henry 
fhould  keep  poffeflion  of  Boulogne  eight  years  without 
molellation  :  that  at  the  end  of  thefe  eight  years  Francis 
fhould  pay  to  the  king  of  England  two  millions  of  crowns 
as  the  arrears  of  penfions,  and  the  expence  of  keeping 
up  and  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne  ;  and  that 
when  that  fum  was  paid,  the  king  of  England  fhould 
furrender  Boulogne  to  the  king  of  France.  The  Scots 
were  comprehended  in  this  peace  j  and  Henry  engaged 
not  to  make  war  upon  them,  if  they  did  not  give  hit» 
fome  new  provocation  *.  Francis  fwore  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  this  treaty,  Auguft  iff.,  before  the  Englifh  com- 
miffioners;  as  did  Henry,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  be- 
fore the  commiflioners  of  France-}-.  The  Scots  accepted 
of  the  eomprehenfio'n,  Auguft  14th,  with  a  fa-ving  of 
the  rights  of  their  queen,  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country  :f. 

The  queen  Henry  for  feveral  years  had  been  growing  more  and 
.in  danger,  more  corpulent,  and  was  now  become  very  unwieldy  and 
dvopfical;  he  had  befides  a  fore  in  one  of  his  legs,  to 
which  the  humours  of  his  body  flowed,  and  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs.  This  rendered  his  temper,  which  was 
naturally  paflionate  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  in- 
tolerably peevifh  and  irafeible.  Few  approached  him 
without  fear,  or  converfed,  with  him  without  danger. 
To  this  difeafed  irritability  of  temper  his  queen  had  al- 
moft  fallen  a  facrifice.  He  was  vain  of  his  theological 
learning,  and  fond  of  difplaying  it  in  converfation. 
The  queen  who  fecretly  favoured  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  fometimes  ventured  to  ftart  objections  to  his 
arguments,  and  fupported  her  objections  with  too  much 
firmnefs  and  ability.  This  was  more  difagreeable  to 
the  king  than  fhe  imagined  ;  and,  in  a  peevifh  humour* 
he  complained  of  it  to  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Wriothefly,  who  greedily  feized 

*  Rym.  p.  94—98.  f  Ibid.  p.  98.     Hall,  f.  %6%. 
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the  opportunity  of  inflaming  his  anger,  by  reprefenting  A.D.1546. 
the  queen  as  a  moft  dangerous  heretic,  and  the  great v-* — V"*— ' 
encourager  of  heretics ;  and  wrought  up  his  paffion  to 
fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  directed  the  lord  chancellor  to 
draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  againft  her,  which  he 
figned.  But  the  chancellor  having  dropped  this  paper, 
it  was  found  by  one  who  carried  it  to  the  queen. 
Alarmed  at  her  danger,  and  fufpecting  the  caufe  of 
the  king's  difpleafure,  ihe  refolved  to  correct  her  error 
and  regain  his  favour.  When  me  waited  upon  him, 
and  he  propofed  to  renew  the  difpute  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  (he  modeftly  declined  the  combat,  faying, 
that  it  did  not  become  her,  a  weak  woman,  to  difpute 
with  one  who,  by  his  fuperior  learning,  was  entitled  to 
dictate  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world;  and 
that  if  (lie  ever  pretended  to  difpute  any  thing  he  ad- 
vanced, it  was  for  the  fake  of  information,  and  to  en- 
gage him  in  difcourfe,  which  diverted  his  pain,  and 
from  which  fhe  received  the  greateft  inftruttion  and  de- 
light. This  feafonable  piece  of  flattery  appeafed  his  an- 
ger, and  revived  his  affection.  He  embraced  her 
tenderly,  and  aflured  her  of  his  unchangeable  favour  and 
protection.  Soon  after  this,  as  they  were '  walking  in 
tl*e  garden,  the  chancellor  entered,  followed  by  forty 
purfuivants,  to  feize  the  queen,  and  carry  her  to  the 
Tower :  but  the  king  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after 
treating  him  very  roughly,  calling  him  knave,  fool,  and 
beaft,  he  commanded  him  to  be  gone.  The  queen  in- 
terposed in  his  favour ;  to  whom  Henry  faid,  fmiling  : 
"  Poor  foul !  you  know  not  how  little  this  man  deferves 
"  your  good  offices  *."  The  queen  having  made  this 
fortunate  efcape,  took  care  not  to  renew  the  difpute  with 
fo  dangerous  an  antagonift. 

The  king's  jealous  and  violent  fpirit  proved  more  fatal  The  duke 
to  two  of  his  greateft  fubjects,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  of  Norfolk 
hisfon  the  earl  of  Surry.     The  duke  had  long  enjoyed  a  anc!  tcle 
very  high  degree  of  favour,  and   had  merited  that  favour  Surrv  im- 
by  the  moft  important  fervices  to  his  country,  and  the  moft  prifoned. 
unlimited  compliance  with  the  king's  will  in  all  things,  even 
in  oppofition  to  his  religious  principles,  his  family,  and 
party  connexions.     His  high  defcent,  his  noble  alliances, 
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A. D.  1546-  his  places  of  power  and  profit,  his  immenfe  eftate,  and 
4  his  numerous  followers,  rendered  him  by  far  the  great- 
eft  and   molt  powerful  fubje£t   in  the  kingdom,  if  not 
too   great   and   powerful   for   a   fubjecl:.      Though   he 
had  complied  with  all  the    changes    in   the  church  to 
pleafe  the  king,  though  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
ancient  eftablifnment,  and    was  the  head  of  the  popiih 
party,  which  added  greatly  to  his  influence.     His  daugh- 
ter had  been  married  to  the  king's  natural  and  beloved 
fon  the  duke  of  Richmond.     Two  of  his  nieces  had  been 
queens,  and  he  had  abandoned  them  both,  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  to  gratify  the  king's  paffions,  and 
preferve  his  favour.     Notwithstanding  all  thefe  circum- 
itances,  which  feemed   to  render  his  greatnefs  perfectly 
fecure,  he  and  his  fon  were  both  arrefted  in  one  day, 
December  7th,  and   conducted   to  the  Tower,  without 
having  apprehended  themfelves  to  have  been  in  any  dan- 
ger, and  without  knowing  of  one  another's  misfortunes. 
At  what    time,    and   for   what    reafons,    Henry   con-j 
ceived  this  violent  animofity  againft  the  duke  and  his  fon, 
who  had  lb  long  poffefTed  hisTavour,  it  is  impoffible  to 
difcover  with  certainty.     His  enmity  againft  them  could 
not  have  been  of  an  old  date,  as  he  had  a  little  time  be- 
fore given  them  effential  proofs  of  confidence  and  fa- 
vour, particularly  by  appointing  the  earl  of  Surry  gover- 
nor of  Boulogne.     The  crimes   of  which  they  were  ac- 
cufed,  if  crimes  they  can  be  called,  were  fo  frivolous, 
that  they  could  not  be  the  real  caufes  of  a  wrath  fo  vio- 
lent and  implacable  :  it  feems  probable  that  it  was  their 
greatnefs  rather  than  their  guilt,  and  the  king's  exceffive 
jealoufy,  inflamed  by    artful   whifperers,    that  involved 
them  in  that  diftrefs.     Thefe  whifperers  were  the  more 
dangerous,  that    they  were  of  the  duke's  own  family, 
which  was  unhappily  divided.     He  had  been  feparated 
fome  years  from  his  duchefs,  who  was  his  moft  inve- 
terate enemy  ;  and  the  earl  of  Surry  was  at  variance  with 
his  fitter  the  duchefs  of  Richmond ;  and  both  thefe  la- 
dies gave  every  information  they  could,  the  one  againft 
her  hufband,  and  the  other  againft  her  brother,  putting  j 
the  worft  conftru£tion  on  all  their  words  and  actions  *. 
Some  other  perfons,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  duke 
and  his  fon,  as  Elizabeth  Holland,  who  had  been  the 
duke's  miftrefs,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  Sir  Edmund 
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Knivet,  contributed  to  increafe  the  king's  jealoufy,  by  A. D.  1546. 
reporting  fome  of  their  expreffions  of  anger  and  dif-  "*•"■""«-  «-^ 
content.  A  drynefs  alfo  took  place  between  them  and 
tlje  Seymour  family,  who,  on  account  of  their  near  re- 
lation to  the  prince,  expected  tomave  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  next  reign,  and  dreaded  their  great 
power  and  ambitious  fpirit*. 

The  earl  of  Surry,  being  a  commoner,  was  tried  at       1547. 

Guildhall,  January  i-nh,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  ^!.lie  earl 
1     j  4      ;u  -rr  u         •  r  of  Surrv 

lord  mayor*  and  other  commitnoners,  by  a  jury  or  com-  beheaded. 

moners.  The  chief  thing  laid  to  his  charge  was,  his 
quartering  the  arms  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  which  was 
considered  as  a  proof  of  his  afpiring  to  the  throne.  To 
this  he  anfwered,  that  his  anceftors  had  borne  thofe 
arms,  and  that  he  was  authorifed  to  bear  them  by  the 
heralds.  It  wa,s  proved,  that  he  kept  certain  Italians  in 
his  family,  who  were  fufpected  to  be  fpies  ,  that  he  con- 
verfed  much  with  foreigners,  which  made  it  probable 
that  he  corresponded  with  cardinal  Pole  ;  that  he  had 
dropped  fome  expreffions  reflecting  upon  the  king  and 
his  government,  which  indicated  a  defign  to  raife  a  re-r 
hellion.  To  thefe  ftrange  accufations  he  made  acute, 
ingenious,  and  fpirited  anfwers.  But  his  acutenefs,  in- 
genuity, and  boldnefs,  and  even  his  innocence,  availed 
him  nothing.  He  was  found  guiity  of  high  treafon,  for 
which,  on  January  19th,  he  was  beheaded  \. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk   discovered   an  extreme  anxiety  Duke  of  ■ 
to  fave  his  own  life,  and  the  honours  and  fortunes  of  his  ^0r}°  k 
family,    after  his  commitment.      With   this  view,    he  ■ 
wrote  a  very   pathetic   and  affecting   letter  to  the  king, 
containing  the  moil  folemn  proteftations  of  his  innocence 
;md  loyalty,  and  the  moft  earnelt  fupplications  for  mercy. 
Finding  that  had  no  effect:,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
of  aggravating  his  own    guilt,  and   that  of  his  unhappy 
foil*  in  a  confeflion   he  emitted  before  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  §  ;  but  without  avail :    Henry  was  im- 
placable.    The  parliament   met,  January    14th;   and  on 
the  1 8th  of  that  month,  the  day  before  the  earl  of  Surry 
was  beheaded,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  for  attainting  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon 
Henry  earl  of  Surry,  and  read  a  firft  time.     On  the  19th 

*  Herbert,  p."  264.  f  Ibid.  £  J  bid. 

§  Ibid.  p.  265,  266. 
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A.D.1547.  it  was  read  a  fecontl  time,  and  on  the  20th  it  was  read 
S«*T^*-/'  a  third  time  and  parTed,  and  fent  to  the  Commons,  from 
whom  it  was  returned  on  the  24th.  80  impatient  was 
Henry  in  his  lad  moments  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a 
nobleman  connected  with  him  by  many  endearing  ties, 
who  had  done  him  many  important  fervices,  and  had 
complied  with  his  will  in  all  things  during  his  whole 
reign.  The  bill  received  the  royal  affent  by  commiflion, 
on  Thurfday  the  27th,  and  on  Friday  the  28th,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  king  died.  The  parliament  met  on' 
the  Saturday  and  did  bufinefs,  and  was  prorogued  to 
Monday  the  lad  of  January  ;  and  on  that  day  the  Com- 
mons being  fent  for  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  chan- 
cellor acquainted  both  houfes,  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
had  died  on  the  Friday  before,  early  in  the  morning. 
The  late  king's  laft  will  was  read,  and  the  parliament 
was  diflblved  *.  The  death  of  the  king  faved  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  life  ;  as  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  begin 
the  new  reign  with  the  execution  of  the  firit  nobleman 
in  the  kingdom. 
Henrv's  Henry's  laft  will  was  dated   December  30th,  A.  D. 

*  1546;  and  as  he  was  authorifed  by  an  acT:  of  parliament 
to  regulate  by  his  teftament  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,' 
it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  at  that 
time,  and  a  fubjeel:  of  no  little  controverfy  afterwards. 
Accordingly,  by  his  teftament  written  on  paper,  he  be- 
queathed his  crown  and  dominions  to  his  fon  prince 
Edward  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  ; 
failing  fuch  heirs,  to  his  daughter  the  princefs  Mary 
and  her  heirs ;  failing  thefe,  to  his  daughter  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabeth  and  her  heirs ;  failing  thefe,  to  the  lady 
Fraunces,  eldeft  daughter  of  his  late  fifter  the  French 
queen,  and  her  heirs  ;  failing  thefe,  to  the  lady  Eleanor, 
youngeft  daughter  of  the  French  queen,  and  her  heirs  5 
and  failing  thefe,  to  his  next  lawful  heir  f.  His  two 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  being  unmarried,  it  was 
declared,  that  if  they  married  without  the  confent  of' 
his  executors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  they  fhould 
lofe  their  right  to  the  fucceflion,  and  be  confidered  as 
being  dead  without  lawful  heirs.  If  this  was  really  the 
laft  will  of  Henry  VIII.  this  part  of  it  appears  to  have 

*  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  287 — 291. 
f    Rym.    torn.  xv.    p.   no — 117. 
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been  dictated  by  pafiion,  rather  than  by  a  regard  to  juf-  A  0.154-7. 
tice :  for  by  it  the  heirs  of  his  eldeft  filter,  Margaret  ^-~~v  —' 
queen  of  Scotland,  were  put  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
fucceflion,  if  not  altogether  excluded.  To  this  queen 
he  gave  3000/.  in  plate  and  jewels,  and  1000/.  in 
money,  befides  her  jointure. .  To  each  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters he  gave  io,oco/.  in  plate,  jewels,  and  furniture,  as 
a  marriage  portion,  and  an  annuity  of  3000/.  to  live 
upon  while  they  were  unmarried.  He  gave  confidera- 
b!e  legacies  to  each  of  his  fixteen  executors,  and  to 
forty-fix  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  did  not  for- 
ge*: to  appoint  a  great  number  of  mailes  to  be  faid  for 
the  health  of  his  foul  *•  Objections  have  been  made  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  this  will ;  but  they  feem  only  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  was  made  in  hafte,  and  that  Henry 
was  affifted  in  the  writing  of  his  fubfcription  f . 

When  this  will  was  made,  Henry  was '  in  [o  great 
dlftrefs,  that  it  was  vifible  to  all  about  him  that  he  could 
not  long  furvive  ;  but  fo  awful  was  his  character,  and 
fo  dreadful  his  difpleafure,  that  none  dared  to  give  him 
the  leaft  hint  of  his  approaching  diflblution.  At  length, 
when  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  many  hours  to  live, 
/Sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  acquaint  him 
that  his  death  was  drawing-  near,  and  to  afk  him  if  they 
mould  fend  for  any  clergyman.  He  replied,  If  any, 
Cranmer;  who  was  at  Croydon.  When  he  arrived,  the 
king  was  fpee.chlefs;  but  knowing  him,  he  gave  him  his 
hand.  Being  defired  by  Cranmer  to  give  fome  fign  that 
he  died  in  the  hopes  of  falvatiori  through  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifi,  he  fqueezed  his 
hand  and  expired,  in  the  fifty.-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  £. 

Henry  was  fix  times  married.  Two  of  his  queens  Marriages 
were  beheaded  ;  two  of  them  divorced  j  one  of  them  and  iffue. 
died  foon  after  her  marriage,  pofTefied  of  her  hufband's 
affections  ;  the  laPi,  after  narrowly  efcapirig  the  block, 
furvived  him.  By  his  firft  queen,  Catherine  of  Spain, 
he  had  two  fons,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  one 
daughter,  named  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England. 
By  ids  fecond  queen,  Ame  Boleyn,  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, named  Elizabeth,   who  fucceeded  her  filler  in  the 

*  Rym.  torn.  xv.  p.  no— 117. 

+  Burnet,    b.   iii.     Records;,   No.  xxx.     Harbin  on  Hereditary 
Right,  &-.  p.  186— 2e&"  X  Bui ne;,   p.  349. 
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A.TX  1547.  throne.     By  his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  lie  had  onfe 

^■—y-^-'  fon,  named  Edward,  his  immediate  fucceffof.  By  his 
laft  three  queens,  he  had  no  hTue.  By  Elizabeth  Blount, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  he  had  a  natural  fori  narh- 
ed  Henry,  of  whom  he  'was  exceedingly  fo'nd.  Before  he 
was  feven  years  of  age  he  made  him  a  knight  'of  the 
garter,  created  him  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  'Rich- 
mond and  Somerfet,  appointed  him  wafden  of  the 
marches  towards  Scotland,  and  granted  him  many 
eftates.  This  young  prince,  who  was  univerfally  admit-  I 
ed  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
complifhments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  difpofi'tions>  ! 
was  married  to  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  but  died  before  the  confutnma* 
»  tion  of  his  marriage,  when  he  was  only  about  Seventeen 
years  old. 

His  cha-         Very  different  characters  have  been  given  of  Henry  ; 

rafter.        VIII.  by  different  authors.     Some  have  reprelented  him  ! 
as   a  brave,  wife,  juft,   and  merciful  prince,   with  few 
vices  or  imperfections  5   while  others  have  painted  him  ; 
in  the  blackeft  colours,   as  a  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant, 
with  few  or  no  virtues  or  good  qualities  *.    Thofe,  how- 
ever, who  have  delineated  his  character  with  the  gteateft 
care  and  candour,  have  purfue i  r«  middle  courfe,  by  do-*  { 
ing  jutlice  to  his  good  actio'ris  and  commendable  qualifi-  }i 
cations,    while  they  have   not   overlooked  his   criminal 
paffions  and  his  vices  f.    The  following  fhort  defer iptioft   I 
of  the    moft   ftrikirg   features   in   the  character  of  this 
prince  may,    it  is   imagined,    be  juftified   by   authentic 
monuments  and  the  real  tranfactions  of  his  reign.     He 
was  very   tail,    and   in  his  youth  he  was  uncommonly 
■Jiandfome,   flrong,   and  active.     He  delighted   and  ex- 
celled in  all  manly  exercifes  ;  as  riding,  tilting,  hunting,   ; 
hawking,  leaping,  wreftling,   Sec.     His  gait  was  ftately, 
and   his  air   m jjeltic.     cs  Who,"    fays   a  contemporary 
writer,    "  is  fo  dull  as  not  to  fee  in  that  moft  ferene 
"countenance  the  figns  of  a  king  ?    Who  can  behold, 
(t  even  afar  off,  that  auguft  majefty  of  his  whole  perfon, 
<5  and  not  fay  he  was  born  to  a  diadem  £."     Thefe  per- 

*- Lewis's  Patriot  Kins;.      Strype,    vol,   i.   p.   390    391,404— 
407.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pref. 
:  :f-  Herbert,  p.  z66,  267.     Burnet,  p.  363. 
J  Morrifon's  Apcmaxis. 
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fonal  charms  and  accomplifhmcnts  being  vifible  to  all,  A.D.1547. 
gained  him  great  admiration  and  popularity  in  the  firfV 
part  of  his  reign.  He  was  fond  of  mufic,  a  good  per- 
former on  feveral  inftruments,  and  no  contemptible 
compofer  *."  Great  pains  had  been  taken  with  his 
education,  and  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  He  fpoke  feveral  languages  fluently,  parti- 
cularly Latin  and  French:  but  unfortunately  his  favourite 
ftudy  was  fchool-divinity  ;  in  which  he  imagined  himfelf 
fo  great  a  doclor,  that  he  entered  the  lifts  with  Martin 
Luther,  in  his  famous  book  De  Septem  Sacrame?iiis ;  for 
which  he  received  fuch  a  deluge  of  praife  as  no  author 
of  an  inferior  rank  mud  ever  expect.  We  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  fufpe£t  that  he  was  deficient  in  perfonal  courage, 
though  he  was  not  forward  in  expofing  himfelf  to  dan- 
ger. His  understanding  was  good  when  it  was  not 
blinded  by  fome  reigning  paffion.  The  truth  feems  tq 
be,  that  the  ungovernable  impetuofity  of  his  pafiions  was 
tlie  great  defect  in  his  character,  the  fource  of  all  his 
errors  and  of  all  his  crimes.  In  his  youth  the  love  of 
pleafure  was  his  reigning  paffion,  and  an  extravagant 
fondnefs  of  royal  feafts,  tilts,  tournaments,  difguifing, 
and  the  other  pompous  expenfive  diversions  of  the  great 
in  thofe  times.  About  thefe  lie  employed  his  thoughts  ; 
in  thefe  he  fpent  his  time,  and  fquandered  away  the 
treafures  that  had  been  hoarded  by  his  father  -J-.  To  this 
he  was  alfo  prompted  by  his  vanity,  and  encouraged  by 
his  miniiters,  particularly  by  his  great  favourite,  cardi- 
nal Wolley,  for  very  obvious  reafons.  As  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  began  to  interfere  more  in  bufinefs,  paffi- 
ons  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more  dangerous  ten- 
dency appeared.  From  his  father  he  inherited  an  ex-« 
treme  jealoufy  of  all  who  were  related  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  could  be  fuppofed  to  entertain  the  molt  dif- 
tant  thoughts  of  the  throne.  To  this  feveral  pcrfons  of 
high  rank  fell  a  facrifice.  His  excefhve  feif-coneeit, 
and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own  fuperior 
wifdom,  though  it  was  rather  a  ridiculous  *han  a  cri- 
minal paflion,  had  the  very  worii  <  '  (s.  It  rendered 
him  fufceptible,  or  rather  greedy,  of  flattery,  and  high- 
ly pleated  with  praife,   with  which  he  was  accofted  011 

*  Sir  joh-n  Hawkins. 

f  See  Hall's  Chronicle,  prftim. 
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A.D.  15-4-7. all  occafions.     The  two  great  parties,  the  friends  of  the 
s-""~v~"*-'',  pope  and  the  favourers  of  the  reformation,  tried  to  ex- 
ceed one  another  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  in  a  fervile 
compliance  with  all  his  humours,  which  rendered  him 
intolerably*  proud,  obftinate,  and   impatient  of  contra- 
diction.    vThis  alfo  inereafed  his  authority,    fubje&ed 
both  thefe  parties  to  his  will,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to 
do  whatever  he  pleafed.     The  court  that  was  paid  him 
by  the  two  great  rivals,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France,    contributed   ftill  further  to  inflame  his  pride ; 
and  in  fpite  of  all  his  faults,   it  rendered  him  popular 
among  his  own  fubjecxs,  who  were  pleafed  to  fee  their 
fovereign   the  arbiter  of  Europe.      Though  prodigality 
and  avarice  are  oppofite  paffions,   they  are  often  found 
in  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  Henry  was  both  profufe  and 
covetous  in  the  extreme.     Of  his  prodigality,    the  im- 
menfe  fums  he  fquandered  are  a  fufficient  proof  j    and 
his  hiftory  affords  many  evidences  of  his  avarice.     At 
two  different  times  he  borrowed  great  fums  from  many 
of  his  fubje£ts,  and  procured  acts  from  his  fervile  par- 
liaments, abfolving  him  from  the  obligation  of  repaying 
them,  though  be  had  given  his  creditors  fecurity  under 
the  privy  "feal.     But  of  all  his  paflions,   his  anger  was 
the  moft  terrible.      When  he  conceived  a  jealoufy  or 
difiike  of  any  perfon,  their  ruin  was  refolved  j   no  fub- 
miffions,  no  fupplications,  no  interceflions,  no  evidences 
of  their  innocence,   could  fave  them  from  deftruclion. 
,    In  a  word,  the  character  he  is  faid  to  have  given  of 
himfelf,    "  That  he  had   never  fpared   a   man   in  his 
"  anger,  nor  a  woman  in  his  luft,"  feems  to  be  too  well 
founded  j   and  they  are  not  inexcufable  who  have  deno- 
minated him  a  tyrant,  if  they  had  not  forgotten  to  add, 
that  he  was  pofleired  of  many  valuable  accomplishments; 
capable  at  times  of  generous  and  laudable  actions,  and 
of  kind  affections  j   and  that  he  had  been  an  inftrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  much  good  to  his  fubjetts 
and  their  pofterity,  by  diffolving  their  connection  with 
the  court  and  church  of  Romeo 
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CHAP.    I.        P  A  R  T    IL 

The  Civil  and  Military  Riftory  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Acceffion  of  James  IV.  A.  P.  1488,  to 
the  Death  of  James  V.  A.  D.  1542. 

SECTION     I. 

From  the  Acceffion  of  James  IV.    A.   D.    1488,   to  the  ■ 
AcceJJion  of  James  V.   A.  D.    1513. 

JL  HE    hiftories   of    England    and   Scotland    were  fo  A. D.  1488. 
much  interwoven  in  this  period,   that  it  was  impoflible  ff^ry^ 
to  difentangle  them  on  all  occafions.     This  is  the  reafon  Scotland 
that  feveral  of  the  mod  important  events  in  the  hiftory  and  Eng- 
of  Scotland,  have  been  related  at  full  length  in  the  firit  land  inter- 
part  of  this  chapter,  which  will  fhorten  this  fecond  part;  woven- 
as  a  flight  mention  of  thefe  events  in  their  proper  places 
will  be  fufficient. 

The  fate  of  the   unfortunate  king  James  III.  was  for  Death  of 
fome  time  unknown,   both  to  his  friends  and  enemies.  James  III. 
The  former  hoped,  and  the  latter  feared,  that  he  had  unk"°-v«- 

efcaped 
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A.D.  1488.  efcaped  to  a  fmall  fleet  commanded"  by  Sir  Andrew 
'""■T-"""*-''  Wood^  of  Largo,  that  lay  in  the  Forth  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  leaders  of  the  victorious 
army  fent  a  meffage  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to'  come  and 
fpeak  with  the  prince  at  Leith,  which  he  refufed  to  do 
till  they  gave  the  lords  Seaton  and  Fleming  as  hoftages 
for  his  fafe  return.  When  Sir  Andrew  appeared  be- 
fore the  prince  and  his  council  at  Leith,  he  was  afked, 
if  he  knew  what  was  become  of  the  king;  to  which  he 
anfwered  in  the  negative.  He  was  then  afked,  who 
were  in  thofe  boats  that  had  been  feen  plying  between 
his  (hips  and  the  (bore  foon  after  the  late  battle.  To 
which  he  replied,  That. he  and  a  party  of  his  men  had 
come  on  fhore  to  aflift  their  fovereign  againft  his  rebel- 
lious Subjects ;  but  hearing  that  the  battle  was  over^ 
they  returned  to  their  Ships.  To  this  he  added,  that  if 
his  gracious  mafter  was  ftill  alive,  he  would  defend  him 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  againft  all  traitors.  This 
bold  declaration  was  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  heard 
it ;  but  their  concern  for  their  hoftages  made  them  dif- 
.  mifs  him  without  any  injury  *. 
Corona-  The  king's  death  did  not  long  remain  a  fecret ;  and 
don,  &c.  tne  pr;nce  was  crowned,  June  24th,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Sixteenth  year  of  his  age  f.  Few  of  the  nobles  or 
great  barons  were  prefent  at  this  Solemnity,  except  thofe 
who  had  taken  arms  againft  the  late  king.  The  reft  of 
the  nobility,  particularly  thofe  of  the  north  and  weft, 
were  greatly  offended  and  grieved  at  thefe  transactions  j 
and  Since  they  were  too  late  to  preferve  the  life,  refolved 
to  revenge  the  death,  of  their  fovereign,  and  to  delivet 
the  young  king  from  the  murderer  of  his  father.  In 
the  mean  time  the  predominant  party  were  very  active 
in  improving  and  fecuring  the  advantage  they  had  gain* 
ed.  The  caftie  of  Edinburgh  Surrendered  on  being  Sum- 
moned by  a  herald ;  and  the  cuftody  of  it  was  commit- 
ted to  the  lord  Hales  |.  They  obtained  many  valuable 
grants  of  lands,  honours,  and  offices  from  the  king,  or 
rather  gave  them  to  one  another  §.  The  brave  and  pa- 
triotic Sir  Andrew  Wood  was  prevailed  upon,  by  per-, 
fuafions,  favours,  and  promifes,  to  attack  and  take  five 


*  Buchanan,  lib.  xiii.     Abercromby,  vol.  ii. 

t  Hoi  ling,  p,  287.  J  Biack  Acts,    f.  8| 
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Englifh  (hips  that  had  been  fent  to  die  afufbnce  of  the  A*©.  1  ;.S3, 
]ate  king,  but  now  infeftedthe  coafts  and  interrupted  the  "-t^"— ' 
commerce  of  the  Forth  *■'. 

The  young  king  was  conducted  to  the  oa&fe  of  Sttrimg,  Penitence 
of  which  Sir  John  LaSKiiy,  one  of  the  party,,  was  ap*  oftheki(tt& 
pointed  governor.  While  he  re-fided  there,  and  had 
letffure  for  reflexion,  'he  began  to  feel  great  remcrfe  for 
the  part  he  had  a£led  -againtt  Ids  indulgent  father.  He 
commnnfeated  the  uneaiinefs  of  his  mind  to  the  dean  of 
the  chapel  royal  •,  and  it  was  -probably  by  his  advice  that 
he  began  to  wear  a  chain  of  iron  about  his  body,  to 
which  he  added  a  new  link  every  year  f. 

The  penitence  of  the  prince  could  net  be  very  pleating  a  parlu- 
to  the  partners-,  or  rather  authors,  of  his  guilt.  To  ferment. 
cure  themfelves  from  punishment,  they  thought  it  pru- 
dent  to  procure  the  approbation  of  parliament  while  they 
were  in  power.  A  parliament  was  accordingly  furn-mon- 
ed  to  mee;:  at  Edinburgh,  .October  6th;  and  by  their 
14th  ail,  intituled,  «  The  Propofkion  of  the  Debait  of 
the  Field  of  Striviiiug,"  it  is  declared,  ((  That  tfee 
"  fiaughter  committed  and  done  in  the  held  of  S  tripling, 
"  quhare  our  foverane  lord's  father  happened  to  hi  &  me, 
f  and  defers  divers  his  barronis  and  liegis,  was  alluttcrly 
iC  in  thriv  default,  and  colour  it  dc-ifait  done  be  him  and  his 
'*  perverft  ccunfali,  divers  times  before  the  faid  field  j 
il  and  that  cur  foverane  lord  that  now  is,  and  the  trew 
"  lordis  and  barrones  that  was  with  him  in  the  famen 
"  -field,  war  innocent-,  free  and  quyte,  of  the  faid  fjauch* 
*'  ters  done  in  the  faid  field,  and  all -perfuit  of  the  occa- 
«<  fic-un  and  Caufe  of  the  famen."  This  parliament  con- 
fined chiefly  of  thofu  true  lords  and-h^rons  (as  they  called 
themfelves)  who  had  taken  arms  a^ainft  their  fovercip;ns 
without  any  juft  or  even 'pdaufib'le  reafon,  and -had  put 
him  and  many  of  his  loyal  fub<ects  to  death,  or  which 
they  gravely  declared  themfelves  innocent,  r^ugh  all  the 
worhl  knew  they  were  guilty.  Copies  of  this  s£t,  feaied 
wich  the  great  (c<-}>  and  the  teaks  ot  ail  the  members  of 
this  parliament,  were  ordered  -to  be  lent  to  the  pop-;,  and 
the  kings  of  Fiance,  Spam,  a:d  Denm-.irk  t  Having 
thu;,  .  i-nfelw'S.  ou:y  j*»dk  ..-.<:  C     p'.  dfh  thofe 

who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in   battle   for    the   king4 

*  Ruch  a:,  lib.  xiii.  f  Pit's  Cepec=  p.  96* 
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A.D.1488.  but,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  they  did  this  with  mo- 

s-""~x    -^  deration  *. 
1489.  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  highly  difap- 

Infurrec-  proved  the  conduct  of  the  prevailing  party,  yet  feeing 
the  rightful  heir  upon  the  throne,  thought  it  prudent  to 
fubmit  to  what  could 'not  be  retrieved.  Others  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge,  and  determined  to  refcue  their 
prince  from  thofe  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  youth, 
and  betrayed  him  into  a  rebellion  againft  his  father. 
Alexander  lord  Forbes,  attended  by  his  vaffals,  carried 
the  late  king's  fhirt,  all  torn  and  bloody,  on  the  point  of 
a  fpear,  through  Aberdeen  and  other  places,  calling  upon 
all  the  fubjetls  to  arife  and  revenge  the  flaughter  of  their 
fovereign.  The  lord  Gordon  and  other  chieftains  in  the 
north  were  no  lefs  active  in  raifing  their  followers.  The 
earl  of  Lennox  was  the  firft  that  took  the  field,  and 
marched  from  the  weft  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men,  to 
join  his  confederates  in  the  north.  But  he  was  furprifed 
and  defeated  by  the  lord  Drummond,  as  he  and  his  men. 
lay  in  a  carelefs  manner  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  a. ' 
few  miles  above  Stirling.  This  fo  difcouraged  the  in- 
furgents  in  the  north,  that  they  difbanded  and  retired  to 
their  homes  f.  The  earl  of  Lennox  and  the  other 
leaders  of  this  infurrection  having  made  their  fubmif* 
fions,  were  pardoned  and  received  into  favour,  which 
reftored  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  gave  liability  to- 
the  government. 

Henry  VII.  from  the  day  of  his  accemon  cultivated 
peace  with  Scotland  ;  and  to  render  it  more  folid  and 
permanent,  negociated  fcveral  intermarriages  between 
the  two  royal  families.  But  the  death  of  James  III. 
put  an  end  to  all  thefe  fchemes :  for  though  it  had  been 
agreed  that  James,  then  prince  of  Scotland,  mould 
be  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV.  no 
regard  was  paid  to  that  agreement ;  and  in  the  firft  par- 
liament of  this  reign  a  tax  was  impofed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  be  fenf  into  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  to  find  out  a  proper  match 
for  the  young  king  J.  Henry,  however,  ftill  perfifted  in 
his  pacific  views :  and  the  truce  then  fubfifting  betweetr. 
the  two  nations  was  uncommonly  well  oblerved.     He 

*  Black  A&s,  f.  Bo.  f  Euchan.  ibid. 

J  Black  A&i,  f.  59. 
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even  granted  a  protection  to  his  well-beloved  friend  (as  A. D.  1489. 
he  calls  him)  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  (February  12th,  v— T*'*-'' 
A.  D.  1490,)  who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  the 
lace  revolution  in  Scotland,  to  pafs  through  England  in 
his  way  to  Amiens,  with  eighty  perfons  in  company  *. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  February  15th,  which  p  '490- 
may  be  called  the  Healing  Parliament.  It  made  an  act  ment. 
for  extinguifhing  the  party  and  family  feuds  of  the  no- 
bility, and  uniting  them  in  the  caufe  of  their  king  and 
country.  Several  wife  regulations  were  made  for  col- 
lecting the  roval  revenues,  particularly  the  rents  of  the 
crown  lands ;  and  fome  of  the  principal  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  collection 
of  them  in  their  feveral  diftricts.  A  committee  was 
commiffioned  to  examine  the  public  accompts.  A  privy 
council,  confiding  of  two  bifhops,  two  abbots,  and  fix 
lords,  was  chofen;  and  ten  other  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  affift  the  council,  when  they  happened 
to  be  at  court,  or  when  they  were  called  j  and  all  the  great 
officers,  as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  matter  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  the  chamberlain.,  privy  leal,  fecretary,  and  clerk 
regifter,  were  declared  to  be  of  the  privy  council,  in 
virtue  of  their  offices  :  and  the  king,  it  is  faid,  "  had 
"  humblet  his  hienefs  to  promit  and  grant  in  parlia- 
•**  ment,  to  abyde  and  remane  at  thair  counfalles  quhill 
P  the  next  parliament."  The  king  further  confented, 
that  no  gifts,  fignatures,  remiffions,  dr  other  ietters, 
fhould  pafs  without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords 
of  the  fecret  council ;  and  that  all  fuch  letters  fhould  be 
fubfcribed  by  the  king,  and  as  many  of  the  council  as 
were  prefent,  to  the  number  of  fix  at  the  fewcft,  of  which 
the  chancellor  fhould  be  one;  and  that  all  ietters  not 
thus  fubfcribed  fhould  be  null,  and  of  no  effect.  An  act 
•of  revocation  of  the  grants  of  the  young  king  fince  his 
accefilon  was  alio  made.  This  was  a  felf-denying  ordi- 
nance in  the  predominant  party;  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  not  very  {briefly  executed,  like  many  other  acts  of 
the  fame  kind  in  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms.  Emba  flies 
were  appointed  to  be  lent  into  France,  Spain,  and  Den- 
mark, for  renewing  the  ancient  alliances  with  the'fe 
Whites,  and  obtaining  commercial  privileges.  Several 
wife  laws  were  made  for  the'ftrict  obfervation  of  the 

*  Ryrn.  torn,  xii,  p.  35ft. 
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'■  '49">-  truce  with  England,  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
s^*~"«^'*-^  and  protecting  the  poor  from  orprelhon  5  for  regulating 
the  coining  of  money;  en.;  our  aging  the  fiihevies.  &c» 
In  a  word:,  it  will  he  diihcult  to  find  an  affembly  animaA* 
ed  with  a  better  fpirit,  and  that  made  a  greater  number 
of  wife  and  patriotic  laws  than  sh is  parliament *.  Archi- 
bald Be'l-the-cat,  the  potent  and  turbulent  earl  of  Angus, 
was.  not  prefe&t  1  he  had  probably  fet  out  on  his  pilgri- 
mage to  Amdens,  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  fins. 
M91-  The   internal   tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was   now 

P  or*  perfectly  reftored,  and  the  animofity  of  the  two  parties, 
into  which  it  had  been  divided,,  feemed  to  have  been  e^ 
tingtufned ;  when  a  plot  was  formed,  which,  if  it  h,a4 
been  fuccefsful,  would  have  involved  both  the  king  and, 
kingdom  in  great  diftrefs.  John  Ramfay,  lord  Bothwe.,1, 
and  Sir  Thomas  lodd  of  Shereihaws,  two  of  the  late 
king's  favourite  fervants,  retired  into  England  after  his, 
•  death,  and  meditated  revenge.  Having  obtained  accefs 
to  king  Henry,  they  propofed,  by  the  affiftance  of  theix 
friends  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a  private 
correfpondence,  to  deliver  the  king  of  Scots,  and  his» 
brother  the  duke  of  Rofs,  into  his  hands,  ^and  defired 
only  fome  pecuniary  aid.  Henry  had  neither  the  virtue 
to  reject  this  bafe  propofal,  nor  generofity  to  grant  them 
any  thing  confiderable.  An  indenture  was  made  at 
Greenwich,  April  16th,  A.  D.  149},  "  betwene  the 
"  right  excellent  and  myghty. prince  Henry,  by  the  grace,  ■ 
"  of  God,  king  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce,  and  lord 
t(  of  Irland,  on  the  one  partie ;  and  John  lord  Bothwell 
"  and  Sir  Thomas  Toddee,  knight  of  the  realme  of 
"  Scotland,  as  well  for  and  in  name  of  themfelves,  as, 
"  alfo  of  dyvers  other  named  in  the  faid  indentures  on 
f     "  the  other  partie. 

"  It  is,  for  dyvers  confederations  in  the  fame  indeq-. 
**  tures  declared,  amonges  other  things  expreffely  fhewedt 
<l  that  the  right  honourable  Jamys  erle  of  Boughan,  and, 

,  i(  the  faide  Sir  Thomas,  fhall  take,  bringe,  and  delyver 

"  into  the  faide  king  of  Englondis  handes  the  king  of 
"  Scottes  now  reynyng,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
"  Roos,  or  at  the  telle  the  faide  king  of  Scotland. 

t(  The  faide  king  of  Englond,  by  way  of  ayde  and 
**  affiftence,  geving  them  for  th'achiving  theire  faid 

f  Black  A£b,  f.^4—  90, 

«  purpofe> 
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«  purpofe,  hath  lent  and  delyvered  unto  the  faide  Sir  A. p. 1491. 
"  Thomas,  as  well  for  the  faide  erle  of  Boughan  as  for  '-*■" *'*"■*"' 
"  himfelve,  the  fome  of  cclxvi/,  xin;.  ivd.  &c.  *" 

The  paltry  fum  of  266/.  13^.  ,\d.  was  \o  be  repaid  at 
Michaelmas,  and  Sir  Thomas  Todd  gave  his  fon  and  heir 
as  a  hoftage  for  the  repayment.  It  is  difficult  to  form  , 
any  judgment  of  this  ftrange  t  ran  faction.  If  Henry  had 
either  defired  or  hoped  to  get  poffeilion  of  the  perfon  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  he  would  certainly  have  afforded 
a  more  liberal  aid  to  the  confpirators.  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  the  earl  of  Buchan  would  engage  in  the  hafe 
defign  of  betraying  his  king,  who  was  his  relation,  to  a 
'foreign  prince.  It  feems  to  me  moft  probable,  that  the 
two  unhappy  exiles,  Bothwell  and  Todd,  were  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs,  and  that  they  fell  upon  this  device  to 
procure  a  prefent  fupply  of  money.  However  thefe 
things  may  be,  we  hear  of  no  fteps  that  were  taken  to-* 
wards  the  execution  of  this  plot,  and  it  remained  a  pro- 
found fecret  till  the  above  paper  was  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  A.  D.  17  i  1. 

In.  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh,  iSth  May,  Parlia- 
Patrick  Hepburn  lord  Hales,  who  had  lately  been  created  menu 
earl  of  Bothwell,  with  the  bifhop  and  dean  of  Glafgovv, 
were  appointed  ambaffadors  to  the  courts,  of  France  and 
Spain,  for  two  fpecipl  purpofes :  Firft,  To  find  out  a 
proper  match,  and  negociate  a  marriage  for  the  king,  for 
which  they  were  to  be  furnifhed  with  full  powers. 
Secondly,  To  renew  the  ancient  alliances  with  thefe 
ftates,  and  obtain  additional  privileges,  for  which  in- 
ftru  ft  ions  "were  to  be  given  them,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  council  f.  Ernbaffies  for  the  fame 
purpofes  had  been  appointed  by  the  two  preceding  par- 
liaments, but  had  not  been  fent-,  the  reafon  of  which 
feems  to  have  been  this  :  The  king,  when  prince,  and 
all  thole  who  had  joined  with  him  againft  his  father,  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ;  and  an  embaiiy  from 
a  prince,  in  thefe  circumitarioes,  could  not  have  expell- 
ed a  favourable  reception  in  any  Catholic  court.  Appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  a  revo- 
cation of.  that  fentence,  and  a  bull  of  revocation  was  now- 
daily  expected.  Accordingly,  Andrew  Foreman,  who 
bad  folicited  the  caufe  of  his  king  and  countrymen,  and 
was  in  great  "favour  with  pope  Alexander  VI.  not  long 

*  Ryni.  torn.  xii.  p.  440.  f  Black  At??,  f.  9:. 
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A.D  T4Qr.  after  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought  a  confecrated 
s-» 'Hf**''  rofe  of  gold,  with  a  confolatory  letter  from  the  pope  to 
the  king,  dated  at  Rome,  June  27th,  A.  D.  1491,  ex- 
horting him  to  mitigate  his  forrow  for  the  part  he  had 
reluctantly  acted  againft  his  father,  and  to  apply  himfelf. 
to  the  cultivation  of  honour,  piety,  and  virtue.  He 
brought  alfo  a  bull,  empowering  the  abbots  of  Paifley 
and  Jedburgh  to  abfolve  all  who  had  rebelled  againft  the 
late  king,  upon  profeiling  their  repentance  for  what  they 
had  done  *.  Sir  James  Oglevey  of  Airley  was  appoint- 
ed ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  to  remove  any 
umbrage  that  might  have  been  taken  at  the  late  proceed- 
ings, to  renew  the  ancient  alliances,  and  to  procure  com- 
mercial privileges;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that 
he  was  created  a  peer  on  his  return.  This  parliament 
made  feveral  wife  laws  for  the  improvement,  defence, 
and  good  government  of  the  kingdom. 
Iruce.  Xhe  laft  truce  between  the  two  Britifh  nations  was 

now  near  expiring  •,  but  as  they  were  both  cordially  in- 
clined to  peace,  the  commifTioners  of  the  two  kings 
met  at  Coldftream,  in  December  this  year,  and,  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  that  month,  concluded  and  figned  a  new  truce 
for  five  years  from  that  day,  with  all  the  ufual  articles, 
with  fome  new  ones  to  render  it  more  effectual  f . 

1492.  Scotland,  for  fome- years,  enjoyed  external  peace  and 
Peaceable  internal  tranquillity,  and  its  youthful  monarch  fpent  one 

part  of  his  time  in  vifiting  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom, 
accompanied  by  his  council,  to  enforce  the  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  and  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws;  and  the  reft  of  it,  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  and' 
in  thofe  manly  and  martial  exercifes  that  were  the  fa-' 
vourite  amufements  of  the  great  in  thofe  times.  Happy 
are  the  times  in  which  the  great  are  thus  employed, 
though  they  furnifh  few  of  the  materials  of  which  hiltory 
is  commonly  compofed. 

1493.  A  great  number  of  excellent  laws  and  regulations  were 
Pariia-       made  in  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh,  June  16th, 

A.  D.  1493.     We  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  confider- 
ing  feveral  of  thefe  laws  in  the  fubfequent  chapters  of 
this  book.     It  is  fufficient  to  fay  of  them  in  general  in  1 
this  place,  that  the  makers  of  them  appear  to  have  been 

*  Regifter  Office,  Edin.  Abercromby,  vol.  xi.  497.     Hollingfo. 
p.  409.  f  Ryra.  torn.  xii.  p.  465. 
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real  patriots,  and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  A.D.1493. 
true  interefts  of  their  country ;  and  that  thofe  writers  V*"T"*»-/ 
who  have  reprefented  our  ancestors  in  this  period  ns  rude 
and  ignorant,  and  little  better  than  barbarians,  have  not 
done  them  juftice  *.  * 

Henry  VII.  (till  continued  to  difcover  great  anxiety  to* 
preferve  peace  with  Scotland.  With  this  view  be  gave 
a  commiffion,  28th  May  this  year,  to  Richard  biftiop  of 
St.  Afaph;  William  Tyler,  governor  of  Berwick  ;  Henry 
Eyenfworth  ;  anj.  John  Carlington ;  to  treat  with  the 
commiffioners  of  the  king  of  Scots  about  a  perpetual 
peace,  or  a  long  truce  :  and  to  render  the  peace  or  truce 
more  folid,  he  authorifed  them  to  propofe  a  marriage 
between  that  king  and  the  princefs  Catharine,  grand- 
daughter of  his  uncle  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet  f.  King 
James  granted  a  commiffion,  June  2 2d,  to  William, 
biffiop  of  Aberdeen;  John  Rofs,  of  Montgrenan  ;  John 
Frefale,  dean  of  the  king's  chapel  of  Reftalrig  ;  and 
Richard  Lawfon,  clerk  of  judiciary,  to  treat  with  the 
commiffioners  of  the  king  of  England  about  the  pro- 
longation of  the  truce ;  but  he  gave  them  no  authority 
to  treat  of  a  perpetual  peace,  or  of  a  marriage  J.  The 
commiffioners  of  the  two  kings  met  at  Edinburgh,  June 
25th,  and  prolonged  the  truce  to  the  laft  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  150 1,  without  making  any  mention  of  a  peace  or 
marriage  §.  King  James  at  this  time,  and  for  feveral 
years  after,  feems  to  have  had  an  averfion  to  Henry,  and 
to  have  been  determined  againft  a  marriage  with  an 
Englim  princefs.  But  he,  very  fortunately  for  Britain, 
changed  his  mind.  •  . 

Though  the  truce  was  thus  prolonged,  and  Htnry  had  Commif- 
paid  to  James  one  thoufand  marks,  for  damages  pretend-  lions. 
ed  to  have  been  done  to  his  fubjecls  at  fea,  but  in  reality 
to  gain  his  friendship,  he  was  Hill  apprehenfive  of  a 
breach  with  Scotland;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he 
appointed  commiffioners,  May  2?d,  to  meet  with  thofe 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  to  remove  all  caufes  of  quarrel, 
and  to  fettle  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms || .  He  granted  alfo  a  fafe-condu£l  to  commiffioners 
from  the  king  of  Scots,  July  28th  f.     But  we  hear  of 

*  Black  A&s,  f.  94.  f  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  531. 

X  Ibid.  p.  537.  $  Ibid.  p.  534.. 

I  Ibid.  p.  554.  fl  Ibid. 
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A.D.  1493.  nothing  that  was  done  in  confequence  of  thefe  commif- 
fions ;  and  it  is  probable  the  commiffioners  never  met. 

Henry  had  now  good  reafon  tofufpecTt,  and  had  receiv- 
ed intelligence,  that  James's  difpofitions  were  unfriend- 
ly. He  took  care,  therefore,  to  put  the  north  in  a  pro- 
per pofture  of  defence.  He  gave  a  commiffion,  March 
22d,  to  Thomas  earl  of  Surry,  to  array  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Tweed  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  gave  a  fimilar  commiffion  to  Richard 
Fox,  biihop  of  Durham,  for  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland.  In  thefe  commiffions  he  acquaint-, 
ed  them,  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ene- 
mies of  Scotland  and  of  foreign  parts  intended  to  invade 
the  north  of  England  with  a  great  army  *.  He  appoint- 
ed his  fecond  fon,  prince  Henry,  warden  of  the  eaft, 
middle,  and  weft  marches ;  and  conftituted  Thomas  earl 
of  Surry;  Richard,  bifhop  of  Durham  ;  Sir  William 
Tyler,  captain  of  Berwick ;  John  Heron,  of  Ford  ;  and 
John  Carlington,  his  deputies,  May  22d,  with  full  powers 
to  hear  the  complaints,  and  redrefs  all  the  injuries  that 
had  been  done  to  the  Scots  by  any  of  his  fubjecls,  and 
to  punifh  thofe  who  had  done  them.  At  the  fame  time 
he  direded  them  to  array  and  exercife  all  the  men  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  to  place  watches  in  proper  places 
to  warn  them  ,of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  f.  About 
a  month  after,  June  23d,  he  made  a  ftill  greater  effort 
to  gain  the  king  of  Scots  and  prevent  a  war,  by  giving  a 
commiffion  to  the  bifliops  of  Durham  and  Carlifle,  the 
lords  Nevil  and  Dacres,  and.  Sir  William  Tyler,  to  pro- 
pofe  and  negotiate  a  marriage  between  king  James  and, 
his  eldeft  daughter  the  princefs  Margaret  t.  But  James 
had  contracted  engagements  with  the  king  of  France,- 
that  made  him  flight  all  thefe  advances  of  the  Englifh 
monarch. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  June  13th,  A.  D. 
1496,  in  which  feveral  wife  laws  were  made  for  the  en-. 
couragement  of  learning  and  commerce,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  provifions,  of  labour,  and  of  goods 
of  various  kinds,  &c.  &c.  §.  No  mention  was  made  of 
war,  or  of  any  preparation  for  it,  in  this  parliament. 
p   i-  Henry  VII.  did  not  yet  defpair  of  detaching  the  king 

War  bee.    of  Scotland  from  the  intereft  of  his  enemies  on  the  con- 
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tinent,  who  had  given  him  much  trouble,  by  fupporting  A.D.j  1496. 
Perkin  Warbec,  a  pretender  to  his  crown.  He  became 
the  more  earned  to  gain  this  point,  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  this  adventurer  was  to  make  his  next  ap- 
pearance in  Scotland,  and  from  thence  to  invade  England, 
with  a  royal  army.  He  therefore  empowered  his  former 
commifhoners  to  make  James  another  offer  of  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  an  offer  which  he  knew  it  was  the  inrereft 
of  that  prince  to  accept.  Such  was  his  earneftnefs  to 
accomplifh  this  defign,  that  he  gave  a  feparate  commif- 
fion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
his  moft  confidential  minifter,  to  propofe  and  negociate 
that  marriage ;  and  if  James  had  been  fo  wife  as  to  liften 
to  that  propofal,  he  would  probably  have  obtained  very 
advantageous  terms*.  But  he  wa§  too  far  engaged  in 
other  counfels.  The  arrival  of  Perkin  Warbec  in  the 
court  of  Scotland,  his  marriage  to  the  lady  Jane  Gordon, 
and  the  invafion  of  England  by  an  army  of  Scots  com- 
manded by  their  king,  have  been  already  related  f .  It 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  conduct,  of  king  James  on 
this  occafion  cannot  be  vindicated  on  any  other  principle 
but  this  :  That  he  believed  Perkin  Warbec  to  be  the  real 
duke  of  York,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and 
undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  belief  that  made  him  decline  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter.  If  N 
we  could  further  fuppofe  that  he  had  difcovered  the  plot 
above-mentioned,  into  which  Henry  had  entered  with 
lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Thomas  Todd,  he  would  be  fully 
juftified  in  attempting  to  pull  down  a  prince  who  had 
formed  a  fcheme  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  his 
liberty.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  know- 
ledge of  that  plot. 

The  invafion  of  England  by  king  James  this  year,  the  1497-9 
departure  of  Warbec  from  Scotland,  and  the  truce  be-  1ruc?* 
tween  the  two  kingdoms,  concluded  at  the  caftle  of 
Aylon  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  have 
all  been  already  narrated  J.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, about  which  the  commiffioners  could  not  agree, 
viz.  which  of  the  two  kings  had  been  the  aggreffor  in 
the  late  war,  and  the  violator  of  the  former  truce,  each 

*  Black  A&s,  f.  635.  f  See  part  i.  fefl.  i. 
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A.Dii498.  of  them  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  other.  But 
v— -"V"*-''  cTAcala,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  to  both  kings,  prevailed! 
upon  them  to  refer  this  troublefome  queftion  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain  *.  A  decent  way  of  laying  it  aileep, 
and  it  was  never  determined.  Great  difficulties,  befides. 
this,  occurred  in  the  concluding  of  this  treaty,  and  Henry 
was  obliged  to  give  up  feveral  points  for  the-fake  of  peace, 
and  to  lave  the  money  his  parliament  had  granted  him  for 
the  war.  His  commiffioners  demanded  that  Perkia 
Warbec  mould  be  delivered  to  their  mailer  as  an  in- 
famous impoftor,  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  any 
prince.  But  this  demand  was  rejected  with  difdain. 
They  demanded  alfo,  that  reparation  mould  be  made  for 
the  depredations  the  Scots  had  committed  in  their  two 
late  invafions,  which  was  pofitively  refufed.  To  remove 
thefe  difficulties,  they  propofed  an  interview  between  the 
two  kings  at  Newcaftle.  But  this  James  declined,  faying, 
he  was  willing  to  makepeace,  but  would  not  go  a  begging 
for  peace.  The  »trnth  feems  to  be,  that  the  Scots  had 
been  confiderable  gamers  by  the  war*  and  would  willingly 
have  continued  it  on  any  fair  pretence. 

The  feparate  article  that  had  been  added  to  the  treaty 
Treaty,  of  Aylon  by  the  bi(hop  of  Durham  and  the  Spanifh  am- 
baflador prolonging  the  truce  during  the  joint  lives  of 
the  two  kings  and  a  year  after,  had  not  been  ratified. 
Henry,  wifhing  to  prevent  ail  future  alarms  from  the 
north  in  his  time,  fent  Robert  Rydon,  vice  admiral  of 
England,  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  then  at  Stirling,  in 
the  fummer  of  this  year,  to  procure  the  ratification  of 
that  article,  or  to  make  a  new  treaty  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  This  ambaflador  negociated  and  figned  a  new 
treaty,  July  12th,  which  was  ratified  by  James  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  f .  But  before  it  could  be  ratified  by 
Henry,  an  event  happened  that  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  all  thefe  peaceful  counfels,  and  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  war. 
cv-  ~-n,  ..  A  company  of  young  men  from  the  north  fide  of  the 
Norham.  1  weed,  being  on  a  vint  to  their  acquaintances  m  the 
town  of  Norham,  were  led  by  their  curiofity  to  take  a 
near  and  attentive  view  of  the  caftle.  The  garrifon  fuf- 
pecting  that  curiofity  was  not  their  only  object:,  firft  at- 
tacked them  with  offer. five  language,  and  afterwards  with 

*  Ry'm.  p.  671.  f  Ibid.  p.  722.    Regifter  Office,  Edin. 
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more  dangerous  weapons.  The  Scots,  being  unarmed,  A. D.  1499. 
were  put  to  flight,  and  fome  of  them  killed.  When  s-'"~ r""-*' 
king  James,  naturally  warm  and  high-fpiriced,  hjeafrd  of 
this,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  declared,  Trrat  it 
was  impoffible  for  the  Scots  and  Englifh  to  live  in  peace. 
He  immediately  difpatched  a  herald  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land to  demand  fatisfacTion  ;  and  if  that  was  denied,  to 
denounce  war.  Henry,  who  fmcerely  defired  peace, 
gave  a  mild  anfwer  to  this  demand,  declaring,  That  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  happened;  that  he  would 
inquire  into  it,  and  punifh  thofe  who  thould  be  found  to 
deferve  punifhment.  The  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  whom 
the  cattle  belonged,  wrote  a  foothing  letter  to  kinp- 
James,  expreffmg  great  concern  for  what  had  happened, 
and  prornifing  ample  fatisfaclion  *. 

By  thefe  means  the  refentment  of  king  James  was  ap-  Marriage 
peafed,  and  he  began  to  form  more  falutary  and  peace-  propofed. 
fiil  defigns.     He  wrote  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,    who 
he  knew  pofTefled  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
reign,  and  defired  a  conference  with  "him  at  Melrofs  on 
matters  oi  great  importance  to  both  kingdoms.    The  pre- 
late having  obtained  his  mafter's  permiflion,  waited  upon 
I  James  at  the  time  and  place  appointed-.     The  affair  of 
I   Norham  being  compromiied,  the  king  had  a  private  con- 
*   verfation  with  the   bifhop,   in  which  he  obfcrved,   that 
:   the  mcft  effectual  means  of  efiablifhing  a  firm  and  per- 
;;   manent  peace  between  the  two  nations,  would  be  an  in- 
timate union  of  the  two  royal  families,   by  a   marriage 
between  him  and  the  pr'mceis  Margaret,   which  he  very 
much  defired,   and  which  he  requefted  him  to  propofe 
I    and   promote.      The   prelate,    who,    on  account  of  his 
fituation,  was  a  conlfant  fufferer  by  war,   and  fincereiy 
wifhed  for  peace,  profeffed  hirnfelf  much  honoured  by 
the  confidence   repofed   in  him,    and   declared  that  he 
would  exert  all  his  influence  to  promote  fo  deferable  an 
I    union  f.  1 

The  bifhop  went  immediately  to  court,  and  commu-     1500. 
I    nicated  this  propofal  to   king  fienry,   who   received  it  Pr0Pof"al 
I    with  joy,   as  it  was  what  he  had  long  wifhed,   and  had  aC;"epce  * 
j    twice    propofed.       He    appointed    his    great   confident 
Richard  Tox,  bifhop  of  Durham,  his  ambaffador  to  the 

*  Lefly,  p  323.    Abercromby,  p.  508. 
f  Buchan.    lib-  xiii. 
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A.D.I50C.  king  of  Scots,  September  nth,  A.  D.  1499,  with  full 
1>-T~"*-''  powers  to  fettle  all  the  conditions  of  a  marriage  between, 
that  prince  and  the  princefs  Margaret  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter *.  As  the  parties  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  confanguinity,  and  the  princefs  was  only  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  age,  Henry  made  application  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope,  dated  July  28th,  A.  D.  1500,  permitting  the 
maniage  to  be  celebrated,  and  declaring  it  lawful,  not- 
withftanding  the  confanguinity  of  the  parties  and  the 
non-age  of  the  princefs. 
1501.  The  youth  of  the  princefs  gave  abundance  of  time  to 

Comiiiiffi-  fettle  ail  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage,  and  the 
other  treaties  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied. 
Henry  granted,  May  9th,  A.  D.  1501,  a  fafe-conduct 
to  Robert  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  Patrick  earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  Andrew  Foreman,  papal  prothonotary  and 
prior  of  May,  ambaffadors  of  the  king  of  Scots,  to  come 
into  England,  with  one  hundred  perfons  in  their  com- 
pany f .  It  was  not  till  the  eighth  of  October  after, 
that  king  James  gave  thefe  ambaffadors  full  powers  to 
negociate  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Mar- 
garet, eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  king  of  England  \.  At 
the  fame  time  he  gave  the  ambaffadors  a  commiffion  to 
negociate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace, 
amity,  and  confederation,  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England  §.  Another  fafe-condu<fh  was  granted  by  Henry 
to  thefe  ambaffadors,  October  28th  ||. 
T502#  The  ambaffadors  of  Scotland  having  arrived  in  the 

Treaty  of  Court  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  or  to- 
nidrnage.  warc|s  tne  en(J  0f  tne  ]afl;>  Henry  gave  full  powers  to 
Henry  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  keeper  of  the  great 
feal;  Richard  Fox,  now  bifhop  of  Winchefter;  and' 
Thomas  earl  of  Surry,  treafurer  of  England;  to  treat, 
with  them  about  a  marriage  between  his  eldeft  daughter 
the  princefs  Margaret  and  James  king  of  Scots.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  kings  concluded  the  treaty 
of  marriage,  January  24th,  on  the  following  terms : 
I.  That  James  king  of  Scots  fhould  in  perfon,  or  by 
proxy,  marry  die  princefs  Margaret  before  the  feaft  of 
Candlemas  next :    2.  That  the  king  of  Scots  fhould  not 


*  Rym.  p.  729,  I  Ibid.  p.  7-72.  1  Ibid.  p.  776. 
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defire  the  princefs  to  be  delivered  to  him„  in  order  to  A.  D.  1502. 
the  folemnization  and  confummation  of  the  marriage,  ^**nr~^*^ 
before  September  ift,  A.  D.  1503  :  3.  That  the  king 
of  England  mould  at  his  own  expence  conduct  the  prin- 
cefs to  Lamberton  Kirk,  or  fome  other  place  on  the  bor- 
der^ and  there  deliver  her  to  the  king  of  Scots  on  or 
before  the  faid  ift  of  September;  and  that  the  king- of 
Scots  mould  folemnize  his  marriage  within  fifteen  days 
after:  4.  That  the  queen's  jointure  mould  be  2,000/. 
Englifh,  equivalent  to  6,000/.  Scots:  5.  That  the  prin- 
cefs's  fortune  mould  be  30,000  nobles  of  gold,  equiva- 
lent to  io,coo/.  fterling :  6.  That  the  queen  during  the 
marriage  mould  have  1,000/.  Scots,  equivalent  to  500 
marks  Englifh,  paid  to'  her  annually,  to  be  difpofed  of 
as  fhe  thought  proper:  7.  That  twenty  of  the  queen's 
attendants  mould  be  Englifh,  to  be  fupported  and  paid 
by  the  king  her  hufband  *.  From  hence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  though  Henry  was  fond  of  this  marriage,  he 
was  no  lefs  fond  of  his  money,  and  made  a  very  advan- 
tageous contract. 

Thefe  plenipotentiaries  concluded  and  fignedat  the  Treaty  o£ 
fame  time  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  amity,  and  con-  Pe?*ce« 
cord,  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  their  fucceflbrs  and  fubjecls  f.  This  was  a 
great  achievement.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  the  two  Britifh  nations,  but 
without  fuccefs ;  and  thefe  two  nations  had  been  in  a 
ftate  of  houility  for  almoft  two  centuries,  interrupted 
only  by  fhort  truces  ill  obferved.  To  render  this  peace 
more  lecure  and  firm,  another  treaty  was  made  at  the 
fame  time,  containing  various  regulations  for  fettling  all 
difputes  that  might  arife  in  an  amicable  manner,  with- 
out occafioning  any  breach  of  the  peace  ^.  But  how 
vain  were  all  thefe  precautions  !  We  fhall  foon  fee  how 
long  this  perpetual  peace  laded,  and  how  well  thefe 
treaties  were  obferved.  The  continuance  of  peace  be- 
tween neighbouring  nations  depends  much  move  on  their 
characters,  their  circumftances,  and  future  occurrences, 
than  on  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Some  appearances  of  mifunderftanding  between  the  Miiunder- 
two  kings  took  place,  even  before  the  folemnization  of  (landings. 

■*  Rym.   p.  787.  f  Ibid,   p.  793. 
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A.D-1502.  the  intended  marriage.  Lewis  XII.  of  France  being 
^-T"""*-'  then  at  peace-with  England,  and  warmly  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  had  given  no  interruption  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  above  treaties  :  but  when  he  heard  that  they 
were  concluded,  he  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  fear 
that  fo  intimate  an  union  between  rhe  two  Britifli  mo- 
narchs  would  weaken  the  long-eftablifhed  attachment  of 
Scotland  to  France :  he  therefore  earneftly  (elicited  king 
James  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  France  and 
Scotland-  With  this  requifition  James  was  inclined  to 
comply,  when  he  received  a  diffuafive  letter  from  his 
father-in-law  5  to  which  he  returned  an  anfwer,  couch- 
ed in  very  refpeclful  and  affectionate  terms.  He  addref- 
fed  him  as  his  deareft  lather,  and  told  him,  that  though 
it  was  an  article  of  the  ancient  league  with  France  to 
renew  it  at  the  acceffion  of  every  king  of  either  nation, 
and  that  this  had  been  conftantly  done  ;  yet  at  his  defire 
he  would  delay  it  till  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  or 
till  he  had  confidered  further  of  it,  and  had  communi- 
cated to  him  his  final  refolution,  though  he  faw  no  good 
reafon  for  this  delay  •,  nor  could  perceive  how  the  re- 
newing of  the  league  could  be  hurtful  to  his  deareft  fa- 
ther, or  to  himfelf  *.  But  James  gave  a  (till  clearer 
proof  of  his  independent  fpirit,  and  of  his  fteady  at- 
tachment to  his  ancient  allies,  when  he  came  to  fwear 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  above  treaties  before  the  Eng- 
lifh  2mbaffadors  in  the  cathedral  of  Glafgow,  December 
10th,  A.  D.  1502,  by  refufing  obftinately  to  give  his 
father-in-law  the  title  of  King  of  France ;  and  in  that 
oath  he  is  only  ftiled  King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Ire- 
land f.  A  more  paffionate  and  lefs  prudent  prince 
would  have  taken  this  as  an  unpardonable  affront;  but 
Henry,  though  he  could  not  be  plealed  with  it,  fuffered 
it  to  pa'fs  unnoticed. 
1503-  Henry  fent  the  bifhops  of  Hereford  and  Worcefter  to 

Deeds.  Rome  )n  April  this  year,  to  lay  all  the  above  treaties  be- 
fore the  pope,  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  them,  that 
the  obfervation  of  them  might  be  enforced  by  his  autho- 
rity, and  by  the  dread  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  of 
which  the  greateft  princes  in  thofe  times  flood  in  awe  J. 
James,  by  a  deed  executed  at  Edinburgh,  May  24th,  af- 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  12.  f  Ibid.  p.  43. 

J  Ibid.  p.  55- 
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,  Cgned  the  following  lands  for  his  queen's  jointure: — AD.1503. 

'  The  lordfhip  and  foreft  of  Etreke,  the  earldoms  of  ^ 
March  and  Monteitb,  the  palace  and  lordfhip  of  Linlith- 
gow, the  caftle  and  lordfliip  of  Stirling,  the  caftle  and 
lordfhip  of  Down,  the  palace  and  lonilhip  of  Methvin ; 
and  iffued  a  mandate  to  the  fheriffs  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties in  which  thefe  lands  lay,  to  grant  the  feifins  of 
them  *.     James  duke  of  Rofs  and  archbifhop  of  St.  An- 

idrews,  the  king's  brother,  is  the  firfl:  fubfcribing  witnefs 
to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  deeds. 
All  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage  being  now  fet- 
1  tied,   and   the  time  when  the  princeis  was  to  be  con- 
i  dudled  into  Scotland  drawing  near,   great  preparations 
were  made  for  that  journey  and  the  celebration  of  the 
;  marriage — a  marriage   from   which   Great- Britain   hath 
I  derived  greater  and   more   permanent  advantages,  than 
from  any  other  that  hath  ever  been  celebrated  in  this 
i  ifland.     The  princefs  had  been  folemnly  married  to  king 
;  James,   reprefented  by  his  proxy  Patrick  earl  of  Both- 
)  well,  at  Richmond,  January  27th,  A.  D.  1503,  in  pre- 
:  fence  of  her  royal  parents,  the  whole  court  of  England, 
j  and  the  Scots  ambafladors ;   but  fhe  did  not  fet  out  on 
j  her  journey  to  Scotland  till  the  27th  of  June  thereafter., 
5  She  was  attended  by  her  father  king  Henry  (the  queer* 
;  her   mother  having   died,    February  1 1  th,  before)  with 
1  his   whole  court  to  Collywifton,    the  refidence  of  her 
;  grandmother  Margaret   countefs   of  Richmond,    where 
fhe  remained  till  July  8th,   when  fhe  took  leave  of  the 
\  king  her  father,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Surry,  with  a  nume- 
rous and  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies.     The  young 
queen  travelled  for  the  mod  part  on  horfeback.     At  her 
entrance  into  towns  and  cities  (lie  was  feated  in  a  horfe- 
litter,  open  on  all  fides,   that  the  might  be  more  conve- 
;i  niently  feen.     She  was  received   and  entertained  with 
fpeeches  and  pageants  by  the  magiftrates,   and  by  the 
clergy  with  proceffions,  maffes,  and.  mufic.     At  the  en- 
;  trance  of  every  county  fhe  was  met  by  the  high-iherirF, 
i  withithe  principal  lords,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,   of  the 
county,  in  their  richelt  drefles,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  next.      Proceeding  by   fhort  journies,   and   halting 
1  fome  days  at.York,  Durham,  Newcaftle,  and  Berwick, 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  62, 
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A. D.  1504.  {he  arrived  at  Lamberton  Kirk,  Aug*ufl:  ift,  where  fhe 
V**"^T^»-'  was  received  by  the  archbifhop  of  G.lafgow  and  a  great 
retinue  of  Scots  lords  and  ladies,  and  conducted  that 
night  to  Faftcaftle,  the  next  to  Haddington,  and  the  next 
to  Dalkeith,  where  (he  was  received  by  the  king.  They 
made  their  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  Auguft  7th, 
and  the  next  day  the  royal  marriage  was  folemnized  with 
great  pomp»  After  fix  days  fpent  in  banqueting,  danc- 
ing, tilting,  &c.  the  Englifh  lords,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, took  their  leave  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  fct  out 
on  their  return  home,  well  pleafed  with  the  entertain- 
ment they  had  received  *. 
Parlia-  The  diverfions  that  followed  the  royal  marriage  being 

meat.  ended,  and  the  ftrangers  who  had  attended  it  departed, 

the  king  applied  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  government. 
A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  March  nth,  and  on 
the  13th  made  an  a£fc  rectifying  and  confirming  the'fet-- 
tlement  of  the  queen's  jointure  ;  a  copy  of  which,  with 
the  feals  of  a  confiderable  number  of  each  of  the  three, 
eftates  appended,  was  delivered  to  the  Englifli  ambafla- 
dors  f .  In  this  parliament  many  excellent  laws  were 
made  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjetts,  which  afford  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  the  true  interests  of  their  country 
were  well  underftood,  and  fleadily  purfued  by  this  af- 
fembly.  Several  regulations  were  made  for  the  more 
regular  and  fpeedy  administration  of  jufiice  in  the  Low* 
Country,  and  for  eftablifhing  magistrates  and  courts  in 
the  Highlands  and  Iilands  -,  for  the  want  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  the  people  had  become  almoft  wild  and  lawlefs. 
James  appears  to  have  had  the  civilization  of  his  fubjetts 
very  much  at  heart;  and  in  order  to  promote  it,  was 
willing  to  relinquifh  a  part  of  his  prerogative  for  a  time. 
At  his  defire  an  a£t  was  made  againft  granting  remiflions 
to  any  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  from  forethought 
malice.  This  atl:  was  intended  to  give  a  check  to  the 
deadly  feuds  between  great  families ;  in  profecution  of 
which  many  murders  were  committed  with  impunity, 
and  it  was  to  continue  in  force  till  it  was  revoked  by  the 
king  p  '  With  the  fame  view,  another  very  equitable 
law  was  made.  It  had  been  cuftomary  when  perfons  of 
rank  and  power  had  committed  murder,  or  fome  other 


*  See  Leland's  Colleclanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  258 — 300. 

f  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  92—95.  %  Black  Acts,  f.  100. 
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,  capital  crime,    to  obtain  a  remiflion  from  the  king  for  A. D.  1505. 

i  fome  trivial  offence  particularly   mentioned,  with  a  ge-  V-*"""Y"^'""/ 

*  neral  claufe,  and  all   other  crimes.     But  by  this  lav/  it 

;  was  declared,  that  the  general  claufe  fhould  not  convey  a 
pardon  for  any  offence  that  was  greater  than  the  one  par- 
ticularly mentioned   in  the  remiffion  *.     In    a  word,  it 

;  will  be  difficult  to  produce  a  fyftem  of  laws  more  jufl: 
and  equitable,  and   better  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the 

i   country  for  which  they  were  defigned,  than  thofe  that 
were  enacted  by  this  parliament. 
The  immediate  as    well  as  the  remote  confequences  i/0ng 

I  of  the  king's  marriage    were   very   happy.     It  brought  peace. 

i  peace  to  two  nations  that  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
mod  deftruclive  wars,  and  even  extinguished,  for  a  time, 
their  ancient  animofity,  which,  by  its  long  continuance, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  almoft  invincible.  It  intro- 
duced the  mod  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  two. 
courts,  and  gave  the  two  monarchs  leifure  to  promote 
the  profperity  of  their  dominions.  This  leifure  was  em- 
ployed by,  James  to  the  belt  purpofe,  in  vifiting  the  fe-  , 
veral  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  redrefling  wrongs,  ex~ 
tinguifhinc;  family  feuds,  eitabliihing  peace,  order,  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  juftice  in  all  places;  en- 
couraging learning,  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts, 
which  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  fubjetts  of  all  ranks, 
who  enjoyed  a  degree  of  profperity  and  peace  to  which 
they  had  long  been  itrangers.  Henry  took  care  of  the 
punctual  payment  of  his  daughter's  dowry,  which,  with 
his  ofher  revenues,  enabled  James  to  repair  and  furnifh 
his  palaces,  and  to  keep  a  fplendid  court :  for  in  this  re- 
fpect  he  was  of  a  very  different  fpirit  from  his  father-in- 
law,  and  had  no  talte  for  hoarding  money. 

King  James's  application  to  the  improvement  and  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom  did  not  prevent  his  attention  F0reiaU 
to  foreign  affairs  and  the  concerns  of  his  allies.  On  the  affairs, 
contrary,  he  did  fome  of  them  effential  fervices  by  his 
interpofition,  and  kept  up  a  conftant  co^refpondence, 
by  ambaffadors  and  letters,  with  the  courts  of  Rome, 
England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark  f. 
His  father-in-law  having  complained  to  him,  that  his 
great  enemy  Edmund  de  la  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk  was  en- 

*  Black  A6is,  f.  103.  f  See  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum, 
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A. D.  1506.  rertained  and  prote&ed  by  his  coufin  Charles  duke  of 
Gueldres,  James  wrote  a  very  long  and  very  (harp  letter 
to  the  duke  ;  in  which,  after  the  ftrongeft  expreflions  of 
friendihip,  he  blames  him  greatly  for  entertaining  the 
earl ;  anfwers  all  the  excufes  made  by  his  ambaflador  j 
accufes  him  of  having  broken  his  promife  ;  and  in  the 
end  affures  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  banifh 
the  earl  out  of  his  dominions,  he  could  expect:  no  fur- 
ther affiftance  from  him  either  of  men  or  money  *. 
This  letter  produced  the  defired  effect,  and  James  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  duke,  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  efficacy  that  did  him  great 
honour. 

Affairs  of  Charles  duke  of  Guilders  and  Juliers,  and  earl  of 
Zutphen,  was  at  this  time  in  great  diftrefs  and  danger. 
Arnold  VI.  duke  of  Gueldres,  father  to  Mary  queen" 
to  James  II.  and  Grandmother  of  James  IV.  was  im- 
priloned  by  his  own  fon  Adolph.  But  Charles  the  Bold 
duke  of  Burgundy  delivered  him  from  his  prifon,  and1 
reftored  him  to  his  authority ;  out  of  gratitude  for 
which,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  deliverer. 
On  his  death,  however,  Adolph  got  and  preserved  the 
pofleffion  of  them,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charlesi 
who  had  hitherto  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery 
and  fuccefs.  But  a  formidable  confederacy  was  nowj 
formed  againft  him  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  his  fon 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  king  of  Caftile,  and  the 
king  of  England.  In  this  extremity  he  fent  an  ambaf- 
fador  to  king  James,  to  implore  his  good  offices  with 
the  confederacy  to  divert  the  impending  dorm  and  pro- 
cure a  peace  ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  know 
what  affiftance  he  might  expect  from  him  in  the  war. 
To  this  James  returned  a  long  and  diftinct  anfwer,  af- 
furinghim  that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  with  the 
princes  confederated  againft  him,  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  terms.  If  war 
became  unavoidable,  he  acquainted  him  that  the  ciftance 
of  the  (cenc  of  action  would  make  it  difficult  to  give 
him  all  the  affiftance  he  wifhed ;  that  all  thefe  princes 
were  his  friends  and  allies,  with  whom  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  war 5  but  that  he  might  rely  upon 

*  Epiffolse  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p,  n, 
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it,  that  he  would  do  as  much  as  he  could  expect  from  a  A.D  1506. 
fincere  friend  and  affectionate  relation*.  •  s-*--j— *«/ 

To  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  duke,  James  wrote  a  long 
and  elegant  lettef  to  his  father-in-law  ;  in  which  he  em- 
ployed many  ftrong  arguments,  fome  of  them  exprefled 
in  the  mod  pathetic  and  affecting  language,  to  difluade 
him  from  making  war  on  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  to 
whofe  dominions  his  children  and  Henry's  grandchildren 
were  the  undoubted  heirs,  after  the  duke  and  the  queen 
of  Sicily.  After  painting  in  ftrong  colours  the  pain  it 
would  give  him  to  be  compelled  to  look  upon  his  dearefl 
father  as  his  greateft  enemy,  and  the  forrow  it  would 
give  his  beloved  wife  to  fee  her  father  and  her  hufband 
at  war  with  one  another,  he  tells  him  in  the  mod  pofitive 
terms,  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  defign  to  fend  troops  to 
affift  the  emperor  againft  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  he  was 
determined  to  tranfport  himfelf  with  an  army  to  the 
continent,  to  place  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  his  brave  rela- 
tion, and  to  ftand  or  fail  with  him.  This  letter  he  fent 
wit!)  his  ambalTadors  Robert  Foreman,  dean  of  Glafgow, 
and  the  lord  Lion  king  at  arms  •,  who  having  finiflied 
the  bufinefs  at  the  court  of  England  fuccefsfully,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  continent,  charged  with  letters  to  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  to  Charles  king  of  Cailile  and  duke 
of  Burgundy,  (who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father  I'hi- 
lip,)  and  to  the  chancellor  and  fenate  of  Burgundy.  In 
thefe  letters  he  ufed  fuch  arguments  as  he  imagined 
would  be  mod  effectual  to  difluade  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  addreffed  from  invading  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Gueldres  f.  Nor  did  he  thus  warmly  efpoufe 
the-caufe  of  his  friend  in  vain.  The  ftorm  was  diffi- 
pated,  and  the  duke  was  not  invaded.    _ 

But  James  made  his  greateft  exertions  this  year  in  fa-  Denmark, 
vour  of  his  uncle  John  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  from  whom  the  Swedes  had  revolted,  and 
were  fupported  in  their  revolt  by  the  city  of  Lubeck, 
then  very  powerful  at  fea.  King  James  fent  the  dean  of 
Glafgow  and  lord  Lion  his  ambaffadors,  fir  ft  to  Lubeck, 
with  letters  to  the  magiflrates  and  fenate,  exhorting 
them  with  much  earneftnefs  and  many  arguments  to 
make  peace  with  the  king  his  uncle,  and  offering  his 


*  Epiftotas'Reiruu's  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p«  30 — 44. 
t  Ibid.  p.  40—49. 
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A.D.T505.  mediation,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  peace  concluded. 

^T^-'  Xhe  ambaffadors  then  proceeded  to  Sweden  with  letters 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal  the  primate,  the  bifhop  of 
Rolkeld  the  chancellor,  and  the  nobility  *.  Thefe  letters 
paint  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in  very  lively  colours, 
and  are  written  with  extraordinary  elegance  and  energy. 
Among  other  things  he  allured  them,  that  he  would  pro- 
cure for  them  a  full  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances,  and 
that  no  ties  of  blood  fhould  ever  engage  him  to  fupport 
a  tyrant  in  violating  the  rights  of  his  fubjecls;  but  that 
if  they  per fi (led  in  their  rebellion,  he  was  determined  to 
alTift  their  king  his  uncle  with  all  his  power.  To  give 
weight  to  thefe  arguments,  James  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
embarked  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  and  fent  them 
to  Denmark,  under  the  command  of  his  coufin  the  earl 
of  Arran.  But  before  the  arrival  of  this  fleet  and  army, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  they  returned  homef.  The 
queen  of  Denmark  having  fent  king  James  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  this  feafonable  and  powerful  aid,  he  returned 
a  very  polite  anfwer,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  25th  Auguft, 
A.  D.  1506;  in  which  he  exprefTed  fome  diffatisfacYion 
at  the  fudden  unexpected  return  of  his  fleet  and  army, 
which,  he  fays,  he  would  not  have  excufed,  if  they  had 
not  brought  him  the  agreeable  news  that  peace  was  re- 
ftored,  and  that  her  majefty  (who  had  been  befieged) 
was  in  perfect  fafety  £.  Thefe  two  examples  afford  fifl 
flcient  evidence  that  James  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  with  zeal  and  fpirit,  arid  that  his  interpofition 
was  refpetled  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

King  James  and  his  anceftors  did  not  take  the  title  of 

Subjeeis  in  Kings  of  Scotland^  but  of  Kings  of  the  Scots,  and  feem 

Ireland,  to  have  confidered  themfelves  as  fovereigns  of  that  people 
wherever  they  relidecl,  and  particularly  of  the  colonies 
of  Scots  in  Ireland.  Thefe  colonifts  alfo  acknowledged 
themfelves  to  be  their  fubjecTis.  It  appears  further,  that 
fome  of  the  ancient  Irifh  princes  or  chieftains  voluntarily 
became  the  fubjec~ls  of,  and  fwore  fealty  to,  the  Scots 
kings.  A  proof  of  both  thefe  occurred  at  this  time. 
Odo  Odoneil,  an  Irifh  chieftain,  fent  an  ambaffador  to 

'  James,  notifying  his  father's  death,  and  his  own  accef- 

fion  to  the  government  of  his  people  and  eftates.     He 

*  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  34—38.       f  Ibid.  p.  69. 
t  Ibid. 
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acquainted  him  further,  that  he  defigned  to  go  to  war  A.D.  1507. 
next  fpring,  and  defired  the  king  to  fend  him  four  thou-  v—^i  ~/ 
fand  men  under  the  conduct,  of  John  Mackeane,  and  to 
command  his  fubjefts  in  Claudompniel  not  to  aflifl;  his 
enemies,  and  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  kingdom 
to  meet  with  his  father-in-law.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  let- 
ters, James  condoled  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, who,  he  fa  id,  had  fworn  fealty  to  him  in  perfon* 
and  had  always  been  his  loyal  fubjecT:.  He  then  congra- 
tulated him  on  his  acceffion  to  the  power  and  fortunes  of 
his  anceftors,  and  allured  him,  that  when  he  came  to 
fwear  fealty,  he  would  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpect 
and  kindnefs  that  he  had  treated  his  father.  He  defired 
to  know  againit  whom,  and'  for;  what  caufe,  he  was 
going  to  war ;  and  if  the  caufe  appeared  to  be  good,  he 
would  fend  him  the  fuccours  he  recjuefted.  He  told 
him,  that  he  would  command  his  fubjects  of  Claudomp- 
niel not  to  fight  againft  him,  becaufe  he  was  alfo  his  fub- 
jec"t.  But  as  to  the  propofed  interview  with  his  deareft 
father,  that  was  fo  pious  an  a£t,  that  nothing  fhould  dif- 
fuade  him  from  it,  when  it  became  convenient  for  them 
to  have  an  interview  *.  But  though  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  people  of  Ireland  acknowledged  themfelves 
to  be  the  fubjects  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  1  have  not 
difcovered  what  degree  of  authority  thefe  kings  exer- 
cifed  over  them,  or  what  revenues  they  received  from 
:  them. 

King  James  paid  great  attention  to  trade,  and  prepared  Great 
;  a  fleet  for  its  protection,  not  inconfiderable  for  thofe  Ship. 
!  times  and  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom.     In  particular,  he 
i  built  one  fhip  larger  than  any  that  had  yet  been  feen  in 
1  Europe.     It  was  not  long  before  he  had  occafion  to  em- 
ploy that  and  fome  other  fhips  in  defence  of  his  com- 
mercial fubjects.     The  Hollanders,  for  what  reafon  we 
are  not  informed,  had  taken  feveral  Scots  fhips,  and  had 
1  thrown  their  crews  into  the  fea.     James,  irritated  at  this 
cruelty,  fitted  out  his  great  fhip,  with  fome  others,  under 
l  the  command  of  Andrew  Barton,   who  feized   all  the 
j  Dutch  {hips  he  could  meet  with,  fent  fome  hogfheads  of 
!  Dutchmen's  heads  as  a  prefent  to  the  king,  and  returned 
\  to  Leith  with  feveral  valuable  prizes  f.     A  cruel  revenge 
for  a  cruel  injury. 


*  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
'Y  Lfcflseus,  lib.  via.  p.  343. 
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A.D.  1507.      King  James,  though  at  peace  with  England,  and  fo 
s— "TY^^  nearly  connected  with  that  royal  family,  did  not  negle£t 
Policy  of    j^g  ancjent  allies,  but  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence 
and  Scot-   with  the  court  of  France  by  his  ambaffadors,  and  by  re- 
laud,  ceiving  ambaffadors  from  that  court.     Nor  was  Lewis 
XII.  lefs  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  and  to  cherifh  the  ancient  amity- between  the 
two  nations.     The  chief  inftrument  he   employed  for 
this  purpofe  was  Bernard  Stewart,  lord  D'Aubigny,  who 
was  related  to,  and  beloved  by  James,  and  in  high  favour 
with  Lewis.     This  nobleman  made  feveral  journies  into 
Scotland  on  various  pretences,  but  in  reality  to  confirm 
and  ftrengthen  the  union  between  the  two  courts  and 
the  two  nations.     Andrew  Foreman,  bifhop  of  Moray 
and  archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France,  who  was  James's 
great  favourite,  was  warmly  engaged  in  the  fame  defign. 
Both  France  and  Scotland  were  at  this  time  at  peace 
with  England,  but  they  were  not  certain  that  this  peace 
with  both  of  them  would  be  of  long  duration  ;  and  each 
of  them  defired  to  fecure  an  ufeful  ally,  in  cafe  of  a  war 
with   a  power  that  had  long  been  confidered  as   their 
common  enemy  *.     It  is  in  the  time  of  peace  that  ufeful 
alliances  fhould  be  formed  and  ftrengthened. 
Succours         In  the  courfe  of  the  friendly  correfpondence  this  year, 
to  f  ranee.  Lewjs  requefted  of  James  an  aid  of  four  thoufand  men, 
to  be  employed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  at  Savona,  Genoa, 
or  Milan.     Jafnes  readily  agreed  to  this  requifition,  and 
fent  his  anfwejr  by  his  coufin  James  earl  of  Arran,  and 
defired  to  know  at  what  port  the  troops  fhould  affemble, 
and  when  the  fleet  would  arrive  to  receive  them.     But 
Genoa  having  furrendered  in  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
France  acquainted  his  ally  of  that  event,  and  that  the" 
fuccours  were  not  now  neceffary,  but  intreated  him  to 
have  them  in  readinefs,  if  they  fhould  become  neceffa- 
ry f .   'To  which  James  returned  this  very  friendly  an- 
fwer :    "  That  he  and  all  his  fubjecls  would  fly  to  his 
"  affiftance  if  it  became*  neceffary." 
■  Though  James  IV.  was  a  prince  of  great  activity  and 
rnagri         fpirit,  applied  to  bufinefs  when  his  affairs  required  it, 
0  *     ".  and  fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  riding, -hunting,  tilting, 
and  other  amufements,  he  was  often  difquieted  by  re- 

*  Epiftolas  Regum  Scotorusu,  torn.  i.  p.  70 — 89. 
f  Ibid.  p.  84/87. 
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morfe  for  the  part  he  had  a&ed  againft  his  unhappy  fa-  A.D.15C7. 
ther.  To  expiate  that  crime,  he  added  a  link  every  v*-""" Y"-»-y 
year  to  the  iron  chain  he  wore  about  his  body ;  he  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  the  fhrines  of  all  the  faints  of  any  repu- 
tation in  his  own  kingdom,  and  meditated  a  vifit  to  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  this  year,  he  fee 
out  from  Stirling  alone  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode 
by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  being  an  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  that  day.  After  repofing  a  few  hours  upon 
3, table,  he  mounted  again,. and  rode  forty  miles  to  St. 
Dulhacks  in  Rofs,  on  the  3  [ft,  the  feftival  of  that  faint, 
and  arrived' in  time  to  attend  mafs  and  receive  the  facra- 
ment  *<-  His  penitence,  it  is  hoped,  was  more  acceptable 
to  Heaven  than  his  pilgrimages,  though  he  probably 
thought  them  very  meritorious,  becaufe  they  were  very 
fatiguing. 

That  turbulent  ambitious  pontiff  Julius  II.  paid  great     1508. 
court  to  both  the  Britifh  monarchs  it  this  time,  with  very  Legate 
felfifh  and  finifter  views-     Fie  fent  a  legate  to  the  court  Rome. 
;  of  Scotland,  with  a  prefent  to  the  king  of  a  cap  of  main- 
;  renance,  and  a  fword,  that  had  been  properly  blcffed  by 
I  his  holinefs,  to  be  employed  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
!  church  f.     The  real  defign  of  fending  this  embaffy  and 
;  prefent  was  to  weaken,  if  poffible,  the   attachment  of 
king  James  to  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  who  was  the 
;  great  dread  and  hatred  of  his  holinefs,  on  account  of  his 
power,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy.     But  that 
the  legate  could  not  accomplifh.     The  prefent,  however, 
i  was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  king  and  his 
nobility  in  the  church  of  Holyrood-houfe. 

A  mifunderftanding  and  cbolnefs  had  fubfifted  feveral  Difputps 
years  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  Portugal,  oc-  with  F<rf- 
cafioned  by  the  mutual  depredations  of  the  fubje£ls  at 
fea.  A  fleet  of  the  Portuguefe  had  captured  a  fhip  be- 
longing to  James  III.  commanded  by  John  Bertoun ;  of 
which  that  prince  complained  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  obtaining  no  redrefs,  granted  letters  of  marque  to 
Bertoun  a  little  before  his  death.  James  IV.  at  the 
!  earneft  requeft  of  Robert  and  John  Bertouns,  the  fons 
of  John  Bertoun,  granted  them  letters,  of  marque  or  re- 
Iprifal.  Of  thefe,  the  two  Bertouns,  affifted  by  their 
brother  Andrew,  made  a  very  good  ufe.     They  fitted  out 

*  Leflseus,  lib.  viii?  pr  345.  f'  Ibid. 
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A.D.1508.  two  ftout  {hips,  with  which  they  cruifed  on  the  coafts  of - 
^T^s  Portugal,  and  took  feveral  valuable  prizes  *.  This  trade 
was  £0  lucrative,  and  appeared  to  them  fo  honourable, 
that  they  carried  it  too  far,  and  continued  it  too  long ; 
and  in  the  end  (as  we  (hall  afterwards  hear)  brought  ruin 
upon  themfelves,  arid  contributed  to  bring  many  calami- 
ties upon  their  country. 
1509.  The  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  Britifh 

Death  of  kingdoms,  that  had  been  concluded  on  the  marriage  of 
Sf}"7  king  James  with  the  princefs  royal  of  England,  had 
hitherto  been  faithfully  obferved  by  both  powers,  and  the 
borders  of  the  two  kingdoms,  formerly  the  fcene  of 
almoft  inceffant  hoftility,  were  reduced  to  a  ftateof  as. 
great  quiet  and  order  as  any  other  part  of  the  ifland. 
Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  imagine  that  any  fuch  breach 
of  this  treaty  would  have  taken  place,  while  the  fon  and 
fon-in-law  continued  to  reign,  though  their  joint  lives 
had  been  much  longer.  But  that  prudent  pacific  prince 
Henry  VII.  died,  April  2 2d  this  year,  which  rendered 
'  the  continuance  of  peace  more  precarious. 
Treaty  of  Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceffion,  feems  to  have  been  dif- 
peace  con  pofed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  to  preferve 
tinned.  peace  wjt^  Scotland  :  for  he  delivered  to  the  Scots  ambaf- 
fadors,  Andrew  Foreman,  bifhop  of  Moray,  and  James 
earl  of  Arran,  (who  had  been  fent  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  acceffion,)  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace,  under  the  great  feal,  dated  at  Weftminfter,  July 
29th ;  and  on  Auguft  29th,  he  fwore  to  the  obfervation 
of  all  the  articles  of  that  treaty.  On  the  fame  day  the 
bifhop  of  Moray  fwore  a  fimilar  oath  in  the  name  of  his 
matter  j  and  king  James  fwore  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Edinburgh,  November  28th,  before  i 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  appointed  to  take  his  oath,  and  j 
a  great  number  of  his  own  nobility  f.  Henry  alfo  re- 
newed and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France 
with  the  fame  folemnities,  and  every  thing,  for  fome 
time,  feemed  to  promife  a  long  continuance  of  tranquil- 
lity. But  Henry,  being  young  and  ambitious,  had  not  I 
the  fame  determined  averfion  to  war,  and  the  defire  of  I 
peace,  with  his  prudent  and  cautious  father,  nor  had 
James  the  fame  refpedt  for  his  perfon,  or  confidence  in 

*  Epiftolse  Regum  Scctorum,  p.  91.  t  Rym-  tom-  x"*? 

p.  257,  261,  267. 
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his  friendfhip,    that   he    had   entertained   towards  hisA.D.Tsoj?. 
father-in-law.  V*"T~ "^ 

In  fpite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  by  the  war-  i5i0. 
dens  of  the  marches  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order  on  Diforders 
the  borders,  fome  a£ls  of  violence  had  been  committed0"  t 
in  thofe  parts  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  of  which 
complaints  were  made  to  both  kings.  Henry  granted  a 
commifhon,  June  iff,  to  Sir  Robert  Drury  and  Sir  Mar- 
maduck  Conftable,  to  meet  the  commiflioners  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  punifh 
offenders  and  redrefs  grievances  *>  James  being  nearer 
the  fcene  of  thefe  disorders,  aeTed  with  greater  efFe£L 
Having  received  intelligence  that  a  gang  of  banditti  in- 
fefted  the  middle  marches,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  armed  men,  and  marching  all  night,  came  upon  the 
plunderers  unexpectedly,  feized  many  of  them,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  were  tried,  the 
mod  guilty  executed,  and  others  fined  or  imprifoned  f . 
Thus  far,  therefore,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
mifunderftanding  between  the  two  courts. 

But  this  good  underflanding  was  not  of  long  duration.  B5ir. 
Andrew  Bertoun,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  had  re- Sea-fight. 
ceived  letters  of  marque  againfl  the  Portuguefe,  return- 
ing with  two  fhips  from  a  cruife  on  the  coafts  of  Portu- 
gal, was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
lord  admiral  of  England,  and  his  elder  brother  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  who  had  been  fent  with  a  fuperior 
force  to  intercept  him.  Though  Bertoun  and  his  men 
were  furprifed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  they  defended! 
themfelves  with  great  bravery  j  but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  both  their  (hips  were  taken  and  brought  to 
London.  Bertoun  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received 
in  the  engagement ;  and  thofe  of  his  men  who  furvived, 
after  being  confined  a  few  days,  were  let  at  liberty,  and 
commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks  J. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  furprife  and  indignation  ofEmbaffy 
king  James,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  event. f0  E"g- 
To  feize  his  fhips,  and  to  (laughter  and  imprifon  his  fub- 
jecls  acting  under  his  commillion,  without  having  made 
any  complaint,  or  produced  any  evidence  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  commifnon,  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable 

*  Rym.  torn;  xiii.  pi,  276.  |  Lefly,  p.  354. 

t  Ibid.  p.   355v> 
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A.D.  1511.  infult  and  injury,  a  direct  and  wanton  violation  of  the 
^^-V^w'  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.  But  when  the  firft  tranfports 
of  his  paflion  fubfided,  he  determined  to  obferve  the  sti- 
pulations of  that  treaty,  by  demanding  redrefs,  before  hs 
proceeded  to  retaliation.  He  immediately  fent  an  em- 
bafly  to  the  court  of  England,  to  complain  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  demand  redrefs.  The 
pride  which  fuperior  power  and  wealth  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce feems  to  have  influenced  the  Englifh  monarch  and 
his  miniftry  on  this  occafion.  They  returned  a  fhort  and 
very  provoking  anfwer  :  "  That  the  punifhment  of  pirates 
<<  could  not  be  a  violation  of  any  treaty,  nor  require  any 
"  redrefs  *."  The  Englifh  merchants  had,  indeed,  com- 
plained to  their  own  government,  that  Bertoun  had 
fearched  and  plundered  fome  of  their  mips  of  what  he 
pretended  was  Portuguefe  property :  but  no  complaint  of 
this  had  been  made  to  the  government  of  Scotland,  as 
the  treaty-  of  peace  required ;  and  therefore  the  feizure 
of  Bertoun's  (hips  was  an  evident  violation  of  that 
treaty  f . 
Fir.  ban"  ^he  Englifh  miniftry  foon  became  fenfible  that  they 
toScot-  had  a£ted  unwarrantably,  contrary  to  the  plaineft  ftipu«-- 
land.  lations  in  the  late  treaty,  and  difcovered  a  difpofition  to 

appeafe  the  refentment  of  king  James,  and  prevent  a 
rupture.  With  this  view  doctor  Nicholas  Weft,  dean 
of  Windfor,  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Scot- 
land in  the  beginning  of  November,  with  very  ample 
powers  to  redrefs  all  injuries,  grievances,  and  attempts 
againft  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  p  What  redrefs 
doctor  Weft  propofed  we  are  not  informed  :  we  only 
know  that  it  was  not  accepted,  and  that  his  negociation 
was  unfuccefsful.  This  appears  plainly  from  a  letter 
written  by  king  James  to  the  pope,  dated  at  Edinburgh, 
December  5th,  A.  D.  151 1,  in  which  he  complains  of 
'  fome  violations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  iate  king  of 
England  his  father-in-law,  but  more  bitterly  of  the  far 
greater  violations  of  it  by  the  prefent  king  his  brother. 
"  The  prefent  king  of  England,  (fays  he)  who  hath 
"  fworn  to  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  purfues  our 
"  fubje£ls  by  fea  and  land,  kills,  captivates,  and  impri- 
"  fons  them  ;  we  demand,  but  do  not  obtain  redrefs. 

*-Abercromby,  p.  5*3,  "f  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  793. 

X"  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  309. 
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"  In  his  conduct  every  thing  is  hoftile,  nothing  peaceful.  A. Da  151 1. 
«  We  find  that  the  lofles  and  fufferings  of  our  fubje£lss^~r^*r' 
"  daily  increafe.  We  have  communicated  thefe  things 
«  to  your  holinefs,  that  if  war  enfue,  you  may  know 
«  that  we  have  not  fought  it,  but  have  been  forced  into 
"  it  in  our  own  defence  *.w  In  a  word,  it  is  abundant- 
ly evident  that  king  James  had  by  this  time  received  great 
provocation,  and  was  very  much  incenfed  againft  his 
brother-in-law,  and  that  all  the  amity  which  had  lately 
prevailed  between  the  two  courts  and  the  two  nations 
was  at  an  end. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  the  affair  of  Bertoun  1512. 
and  the  difputes  on  the  borders  might  have  been  compro-  Co,lfede- 
mifed  without  producing  a  war,  if  a  more  ferious  caufe  atamft 
of  quarrel  had  not  intervened.  Henry  VIII.  then  young  France. 
and  ambitious,  had  been  betrayed  by  the  pope,  and  his 
father-in-law  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  into  a  league  againft 
Lewis  XII.  November  10th,  A.  D.  151 1,  only  a  few 
months  after  he  had  fworn  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
prince,  and  without  having  received  the  flighted  provo- 
cation f.  This  holy  league,  as  it  was  called,  was  kept 
a  profound  fecret  for  fome  time,  but  began  to  be  fufpecV 
ed  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  was  foon  after 
publicly  known  and  avowed.  The  pope  and  Ferdinand 
attempted  to  draw  James  into  this  pretended  holy  league, 
and  doctor  Leonard  Lopez,  the  Spanifh  ambauador  at 
his  court,  ufed  every  argument  to  that  purpofe  that  could 
be  imagined,  but  in  vain.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
he  fent  to  Ferdinand  by  his  ambaffador,  in  which  he  mod 
earneftly  intreated  him  not  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  a 
Chriftian  prince,  but  to  referve  his  forces^  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  other  Chriftian 
princes,  againft  the  infidels  in  Africa.  To  remove  all 
obftru&ion  to  that  pious  expedition,  he  prefled  him  very 
warmly  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  pope,  the  com- 
mon father  of  Chriftians,  and  the  Moil  Chriftian  King  J. 
He  appointed  his  coufin  John  duke  of  Albany,  then  in 
France,  his  ambaiiador  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
fent  his  moft  confidential  minifter,  Andrew  Foreman, 
bifliop  of  Moray,  to  Rome,  with  inftructions  to  both  to 


*  Epiftolas  Regum  Scotorum,  p. 
+  See  Section  il.  A.  D.  1511. 
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A.D.1512.  mediate   a   peace   between  the  pope  and   the  king   of 
v-**~r^v  '  France  *.    This  is  a  fufflciem  proof  that  James  was  at  this 
time  fmcerely  difpofed  to  peace,  and  made  every  effort  iri 
his  power  to  prevent  a  war. 
Treaty  As  foon  as  Lewis  XII.  discovered  the  confederacy  that 

with  was  formed  againft  him,  he  difpatehed  an  ambaffadosr  t& 

France,  ^q  court  of  Scotland  to  fecure  the  affiftanee  of  his  an- 
cient allies.  Monfieur  la  Motte,  the  French  ambafFador, 
f@und  king  James  fo  much  heated  with  refentment  againft 
the  king  and  people  of  England  for  the  injuries  they  had 
lately  done  him>  that  he  eafily  prevailed  upon  him  to  re* 
new  and  confirm  all  the  former  treaties  of  alliances  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  with  a  very  remarkable  addition. 
In  all  former  treaties  the  contracting  parties  had  engaged 
to  aflift  one  another  only  againft  the  Englifh,  and  againft 
fuch  as  fhould  attempt  to  change  the  regular  order  of 
fucceffion  to  their  refpeclive  crowns.  But  in  this  new 
treaty  the  two  kings  engaged  to  affift  one  another  againft 
ali  who  may  live  and  die.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by 
king  James  at  Edinburgh,   16th  March,  A.  D.  1512  f. 

The  Englifh  miniftry,  being  now  determined  on  a  war 
with  France,  became  fenfible  of  the  error  they  had  com- 
mitted in  irritating  the  king  and  people  of  Scotland,  and 
refolved,  if  poffible,  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  Henry 
therefore  fent  Thomas  lord  Dacres  and  Doctor  Weft  to 
the  court  of  Scotland  in  April  with  two  commiffions  : 
by  the  one  they  were  authorifed  to  require  James  to 
fwear  again  to  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  to  en- 
gage that  their  mafter  would  do  the  fame ;  by  the  other, 
to  redrefs  all  grievances  and  violations  of  the  peace  J. 
The  redrefs  propofed  was  not  accepted,  and  James  de- 
clined to  renew  his  oath.  He  declared,  however,  k  is 
laid,  to  the  ambaffadors,  by  ward  of  mouth,  that  he 
would  obferve  a  ftricl:  neutrality  j  but  when  he  was  re- 
cueft.ect  to  give  that  declaration  in  writing,  he  refufed  §. 
James,  it  is  probable,  gave  the  ambaffadors  good  words, 
and  exprefTed  a  great  regard  for  his  brother-in-law, 
which  they  eonfirued  into  a  prom'ife  of  neutrality.  His 
iituation  was  very  critical.  Being  a  fuperititieus  prince^ 
he  was  averfe  to  engage  in   a,   war  againft  the  pope3 

*  Epiftplas  Regum  Scotofb&S,  p.   130 — 14/5. 

I  Abeicromby,  p.  5:5.  J  Rym.  p.  332,  333, 
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whofe  thunders  he  dreaded  $  and  at  the  fame  time  he  A.D.  15 12. 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  king  of  France.  Befides,  -«~  J 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  France 
and  England  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  was  hardly 
poflible  to  perform  them  both  :  he  might  therefore  have 
been  undetermined  at  this  time  what  part  he  would  a6l 
in  the  approaching  war,  which  might  induce  him  to  give 
the  Englifli  ambafladors  fair  words,  without  entangling 
himfelf  in  any  new  engagements. 

When  things  were  in  this  ftate  king  James  fent  an  Embafiy  to 
ambaflador  to  his  uncle  John  king  of  Denmark  with  the  Denmark, 
following  inftruclions,  dated  at  Linlithgow,  May  28th, 
A.D.  1 5 1 2  :  To  acquaint  him,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  declared  war  againft  their  common  friend  and 
ally  the  king  of  France,  and  to  inquire  what  affiftance 
he  was  willing  to  give  to  the  Mofl  Chriftian  King,)  and 
on  what  conditions :  To  inform  him  further,  that  the 
Englifh  had  committed,  and  ftill  continued  to  commit, 
many  hoftilities  againft  his  fubjecHs,  for  which  he  could 
obtain  no  adequate  fatisfacl:ion  j  and  to  inquire  what 
money  he  would  lend  him,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
(hips  and  troops  he  would  fend  to  his  affiftance9  if  he 
engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  The  ambaffador  was 
inftrudled  to  return  as  foon  as  poffible  with  an  anfvver  to 
ihefe  queftions  *.  He  received  a  favourable  anfwer,  and 
the  king  of  Denmark  fent  fome  fhips,  loaded  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  into  Scotland  in  the  end  of  this,  or 
beginning  of  the  next  year  f . 

Robert  Bertoun,  the  brother  of  the  late  Andrew  Ber-  Hoftiliue.-. 
toun,  had  long  folicited  for  letters  of  marque  to  avenge 
his  brother's  death  and  the  capture  of  his  fhips  j  and  as 
foon  as  James  received  intelligence  that  the  Englifh  fleet, 
with  an  army  on  board,  had  actually  failed  to  invade 
France,  he  granted  them.  Bertoun  failed  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  returned  to  Leith,  in  July,  with  fifteen 
prizes  %. 

About  the  fame  time  James  endeavoured  to  create  a 
diverfion  to  the  Englifh  arms,  by  exciting  an  infurreclion 
in  Ireland.  The  great  Odoniel,  as  he  is  called,  vifited 
the  court  of  Scotland,  and  fwore  fealty  to  the  king,  who 
entertained   him   honourably,    and   fent   him    home  to 


*  Epiftolae  Regura  Scotorum,  p.  148. 

X  Abemombyr  p.  527.  X  Ibid.  p»526. 
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.A.p.1512.  raife  his  followers,  and  make  war  upon  the  Englifh  in 
that  country  *. 

Though  James  prepared  for  war,  he  did  not  intermit 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France.  With  this 
view  he  fent  an  ambuffador  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year  5  and  the  pope,  in  an f we r  to  his  earned  fomen- 
tations, tranfmitted  to  him  letters,  expreffive  of  the 
higheft  eiteem  and  warmeft  affeelion,  thanking  bim  for 
his  unwearied  labours  to  promote  peace,  which  was  ob- 
ftru£ied  only  by  his  undutiful  fon  the  king  of  France, 
who  would  not  fubmit  to  him,  who  was  the  common 
father  of  all  kings.  He  fent  him  at  the  fame  time  a 
copy  of  the  letters  he  had  received  from  the  Ragufians, 
concerning  the  great  preparations  the  Turks  were  mak- 
ing for  invading  Italy ;  and  alfo  the  copy  of  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  king  of  France  on  that  fubjec"t.  This 
laft  exhibits  a  moft  curious  fpecimen  of  canting  and  hy- 
pocrify.  Though  he  hated  Lewis  mortally,  he  addreffed 
him  as  his  moft  dear  fon,  acquainted  him  with  the  great 
preparations  the  abominable  Turks  were  making  for  in- 
vading Chriflendom.  "  But,  my  deareft  fon,  (faid  he) 
"  if  thefe  odious  Turks  fhould  come,  what  can  they  do 
tc  more  cruel,  more  deteftable?  or  more  horrible,  than 
"  your  foldiers  did,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ?"  He 
puts  him  in  mind  of  the  glory  his  anceflors  had  acquir- 
ed, by  enriching  and  protecting  the  church,  and  conjures 
him  not  to  tarnilh  all  that  glory  by  oppofing  him,  and 
obftru£Hng  the  union  of  all  Chriftian  princes  againft  the 
enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  he  alone  had  hi- 
therto obftrufted.  He  tells  him,  that  he  and  many  other 
princes  had  lately  entered  into  a  moft  holy  league  for  re- 
covering Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  all  the  other  pofleflions 
of  the  church  from  him  ;  and  then  undertaking  an  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Turks,  and  obtefts  him  by  the  bowels 
of  Jefus  Chrift  to  enter  into  that  moft  holy  league  and 
expedition  f.  Lewis  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  pre- 
tended holy  league  was  made  only  againft  himfelf,  and 
that  the  expedition  againft  the  Turks  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence. 


*  Abercromby,    p.   52.7. 
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Lewis  XII.  was  at  great  pains  to  conciliate  the  friend-  A-D.1512.V 
{hip,  and  fecure  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Scots,  when  j-T">»"' 
all  his  other  allies,  except  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  had  kn^ht  to 
abandoned  him  ;  and  aimoft  all  the  other  princes  of  Eu-  the  queen 
rope  had  combined  againft  him.     One  of  the  arts  em-  °f  France, 
ployed  for  that  purpofe  would  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
prefent  age  •,  but  in  that  age,  and  with  fuch  a  prince,, 
was  well  calculated  to  produce  the  defired  effect.     Anne 
of  Britanny,  queen  of  France,  knowing  him  to  be  a  gal- 
lant prince,  an  admirer  of  the   ladies  and  of  chivalry, 
chofe  him  for  her  knight  and  champion,  to  protect  her 
in  her  diftrefs  from  all  her  enemies ;    and  fent  him  a 
flap,  loaded  with  arms,  as  a  token  of  her  confidence  that 
he  would  ufe  them  in  her  defence  *.     He  was  proud  of 
this  honour,  and  determined  to  act  the  part  of  a  valiant 
and  loyal  knight. 

As  Henry  had  fent  an  army  under  the  marquis  of  Commit"- 
Dorfet  to  invade  Guienne,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  pro-  lon 
vide  againft  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  by  giving  a  com- 
miffion  to  Thomas  earl  of  Surry,  Auguft  6th,  to  array 
all  the  defenfible  men  in  Yorkfhire,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lancafhire,  to  arm 
and  train  them,  that  they  might  be  in  readinefs  to  repel 
the  Scots  whenever  it  fhould  be  neceffary  f .  The  earl 
of  Surry,  who  was  lord  high  treafurer  and  earl  marfhal 
of  England,  executed  this  commiflion  with  great  activity 
and  fpirit,  the  neceffity  and  advantage  of  which  foon  af- 
ter appeared. 

This  array  in  the  north  of  England,  and  fome  intelli-  Letters  to 
gence  he  had  received,  made  James  imagine  that  an  in-  Denmark. 
vafion  of  Scotland  was  intended,  to  put  jt  out  of  the 
power  of  that  kingdom  to  affift  France.  This  we  learn 
from  the  letters  he  fent  to  his  uncle  John  king  of  Den- 
mark towards  the  end  of  this  year,  fie  acquaints  that 
prince,  that  it  had  been  declared  in  the' parliament  of 
England,  (that  met  November  4th,)  "  That  it  would  be 
"  imprudent  to  invade  France  till  they  had  firft  difabled 
"  Scotland  :  That  the  king  of  England  was  fo  much 
**  elated  by  the  great  fubfidy  he  had  got  from  his  parlia- 
**  ment,  that  he  boafted  he  would  invade  both  France 
**  and  Scotland  at  the  fame  time.     I  am  informed  (fays 


*  Lefly,   p.  35S.     Drummond,    J>.  140—145. 
t  Rym,  p.  339. 
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A.D.1512.  "  he)  by  my  friends  and  favourers,  that  the  great  pre- 
parations the  Englifh  are  making  by  fea  and  land  are 
"  defigned  againft, us.  Being  afraid  to  attack  the  French, 
"  who  are  prepared  for  war,  they  defign  fuddenly  to  af- 
«  fault  the  Scots,  who  are  meditating  nothing  but  peace 
*«  and  concord.  For  refilling  fuch  a  formidable  affault 
"  we  are  but  ill  prepared,  and  therefore  we  befeech 
"  your  rnajefty,  our  moft  dear  uncle,  to  provide  as  ftrong 
«  a  fleet  and  army  as  poffible,  and  fend  them  to  the 
*e  affiftance  of  your  nephew  *."  James  was  indeed  mif- 
informed  by  his  friends  in  England  5  but  that  he  enter- 
tained thefe  apprehenfions  at  this  time,  (December  1 2th, 
A.  D.  15 1 2)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  appears  alfo 
from  the  whole  of  this,  and  from  his  other  letters,  that 
he  earneftly  defired  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  war 
between  France  and  England ;  but  fince  that  could  not 
be  prevented,  he  thought  it  moft  prudent  and  moft  ge- 
nerous to  adhere  to  the  ancient  allies  of  his  crown,  from 
whom  he  might  expect  affiftance  againft  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  his  too  powerful  neighbours.  "  It  would 
"  be  very  imprudent,  (fays  he  in  the  fame  letter)  and 
"  unfafe  for  us,  to  fufler  the  Englifh  to  fubdue  France  ; 
"  for  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  make 
*f  themfelves  matters  of  Scotland  f." 
»S'3;  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  thing  wore  a  hof- 

tile  appearance  between  the  two  Britifh  nations*  but  the 
intercourfe  between  the  two  courts  was  not  quite  broken 
off.  James  propofed  to  fend  an  embaffy,  confiding  o£ 
John  lord  Drummond,  Sir  Robert  Lawder,  Sir  John 
Ramfay,  Sir  William  Scot,  and  Mr.  John  Henryfon  5 
and  on  January  25th,  Henry  granted  them  a  fafe-con- 
du£t  to  come  into  England,  with  one  hundred  perfons  in 
their  company.  But  this  embaffy,  for  fome  reafon  now 
unknown,  was  never  fent.  Henry  alfo  gave  a  commif- 
fion,  February  ift,  to  William  lord  Conyers  and  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  to  meet  with  cornmiffioners  of  the  king; 
of  Scots,  to  fettle  ail  difputes  about  the  treaty  of  perpe- 
tual peace,  and  to  make  new  regulations  for  the  better 
obfervation  of  that  treaty.  He  gave  another  commifiion,; 
February  15th,  to  Thomas  lord  Dacres  and  Doctor  Ni- 
cholas Weft,  to  agree  with  commiffioners  of  Scotland  on 
an  abolition  of  all  the  paft  trefpaffes  againft  the  perpe- 

#  Ep'fo'.e  Regum  Scotomro,  p.  169.  f  Ibid.  p.  ijfr, 
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tual  peace  *.  Doctor  Weft  came  to  the  court  of  Scot-  AD.  1513. 
land,  March  16th,  and  prevailed  upon  James  to  agree  to  S"*T~^«/ 
a  meeting  of  the  commiffioners  of  both  king?,  to  be  held 
on  the  borders  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Thefe  com- 
miffioners accordingly  met  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed i  but  after  long  debates  they  could  come  to  no 
agreement  f .  This  was  owing  to  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners, who  infilled  upon  a  delay  to  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber ;  hy~  wihiefo'itinvjujfcfegy1  fcmpgri  'thft  nrrrtf^ofi  tW*)Jipcdi 
ti  r  r  It'iflfjlff"  f"  ]  by  which  time  they  hoped  the  event 
of  the  expedition  into  France  would  be  known.  James 
\  was  greatly  irritated  at  this  attempt  to  deceive  him,  and 
;  from  that  time  relinquished  all  hopes  and  thoughts  of 
peace. 

Monfieur  la  Motte,  the  Trench  ambaffador,  who  had'Supplies, 
\  lately  made  feveral  voyages  between  France  and  Scotland, 
arrived  in  the  Clyde,  May  24th,  with  four  fhips  loaded 
'  with  wine,  flour,  &c.     About  the  fame  time  fome  mips 
from  Denmark  arrived  at  Leith  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion p     James  being  thus  better  prepared  for  war,  be- 
1  came  more  indifferent  about  peace. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  James  had   it  in  .his  A  fleet  and 
'power  to  affift  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  without  fo  ^n"y 
i  much  as  the  appearance  of  violating  the  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace  with  England.     By  an  article  in  that  treaty 
\  it  was  agreed,    "  That  if  the  king  of  England,    or  his 
!  «<  fucceffors,  made  war  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the  king 
I"  of  Scots,   or  his  fucceffors,  the  king  of  Scots  mould 
"  abftain  from  invading  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
"  England,  but  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  affift  his  ally  in 
"  anv  other  wav,  and  that  fuch  affiftance  fhould  not  "he 
"  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  §."    There  was  a 
fimilar  article  in  favour  of  the  king  of  England.     King 
James  availed  himfelf  of  the  liberty  allowed  by  this  arti- 
cle.    He  had  a  confiderable  fleet  in  readinefs,  in  which 
there  were  three  (hips  of  uncommon  magnitude  for  thofe 
times,  the  Michael,  the  Margaret,  and  the  James.     He 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  James  Gordon,  a  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly  ;  and  of  four  thoufand  land  forces 
on  board,  to  his  coufin  James  earl  of  Arran.     Having 
received  intelligence  that  the  king  of  England,  with  a 


*  Rym.  ,p,  346.  f  Lefly,  p.  358.  \  Ibid. 
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A.D.  1513.  great  army,  had  invaded  France,  the  fleet  failed  from 
V*-P^T^**/  Leith,  July  26th,  and  arrived  fafe.     The  troops,    it  is 
faid,  did  good  fervice  in  the  war,  for  which  their  com- 
mander was  rewarded  with  a  penfion,    and  the  privi- 
leges of  their  countrymen,   in  that  kingdom,  confirmed 
and  enlarged  *. 
Depreda-        It  would  have  been  fortunate,  as  well  as  prudent,  if 
turns.         James  had  been  contented  with  fending  fuccours  to  his 
alfyV  and*i(f  is'prtfb^t^te^tmi^  any 

farther,  if  he  had  not  been  provoked  I     ir  lij|j)]frlrfli|iriiji 
tinefs  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  injuries  his  fubjedts 
had  received  from  the  Englifti,  for  which  he  could  obtain 
no  redrefs.     Thefe  injuries  daily  increafed.     As  foon  as 
the  mifunderftanding  between  the   two  monarchs   was 
known,  the  borderers  broke  loofe,  and  renewed  their 
ufual  depredations."    Towards  the  end  of  July,   a  troop 
of  Englifhmen   having  plundered  a  part  of  the  Merfe, 
king  James  commanded  the  earl  of  Hume  to  collect  his 
followers  and  revenge   the  injury.      The   earl  entered 
England,   Auguft   13th,   at  the  head  of  three  thoufand 
men,  defolated  the  country,   and  burnt  feveral  villages. 
But  as  they  were  returning  with  their  booty  in  great  fe- 
curity,  they  fell  into  an  ambufh,  were  defeated,  and  loft 
all  their  plunder  f .     Though  this  was  no  great  matter  in 
itfelf,    it  had  a  very  bad  efrecl,  by  inflaming  the  king's 
refentment  beyond  meafure  \  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  all . 
advice  j  ram,  violent,  and  precipitant,  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. 
Setter  to        James  fent  his  principal  heraLd,  Lion  king  at  arms,  in 
king  Hen-  j^g  fleet  t0  France)  with  a  long  letter  to  king  Henry,  m< 
which  he  enumerated  all  the  injuries  he  had   received 
from  him,  and  the  reafons  he  had  to  declare  war  againft 
him  >  the  chief  of  which  were  thefe  following  : — In  ge- 
neral, his  unfriendly  and  unfair  dealing  towards  him  in 
all  tranfadlions,  and  on  all  occafions  :  In  particular,  his 
approving  of  the  infidious  deceitful  conduct  of  his  com- 
miflioners  at  the  late  meeting  on  the  borders,  by  the  fri- 
volous excufes  they  made  for  their  producing  no  crimi- 
nals, and  by  their  infilling  upon  a  delay  of  all  matters 
tiil  October,  when  it  had  been  promifed  that  all  things 
fhould  be  amicably  fettled  at  that  meeting  : — his  refufing 
to  grant  a  fafe- conduct  to  an  ambaffador  he  had  propofed 

*  Lefly,  p.  359.  f  Hall,  f.  38.    Buchan.  p.  250. 
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to  fend  to  him  ;  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done  even  A.D.  1513. 
i    by  the  Turks  : — his  retaining  the  legacies  that  had  been  V-»"T-**-'' 
left  to  his  queen  by  her  brother  and  father,  out  of  hatred 
to  him  : — his  refufing  fatisfaclion  for  the  flaughter  of 
Andrew  Bertoun,    (which  had  been  done  by  his  com- 
mand,) and  Hill  detaining  his  (hip  : — his  protecting  the 
baftard  Heron,  who  had  killed  Sir  Robert  Ker,  warden    ' 
of  the  middle  marches  : — his  making  war,  without  any 
provocation,  on  his  two  neareft  relations  and  bed  allies, 
:   the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Gueldres,   to  whom  he 
.   mult  look  for  afliftance  when  he  ftood  in  need.     He,  in 
the  end,  intreats  him  to  defift  from  the  profecution  of 
that  war  immediately,  and  acquaints  him,  that  if  he  did 
'  not,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  his  alliance 
with  thefe  princes,  to  take  part  with  them,  and  to  do  that 
thing  which  he  trufted  would  oblige  him  to  defift  *. 

This  letter  was  prefented  to  Henry  by  lord  Lion  in  Anfwer. 
the  camp  before  Terouenne,  who,  having  perufed  it, 
told  the  herald,  he  was  ready  to  return  an  anfwer  if  he 
:  would  promife  to  report  it  to  his  mafier.  "  I  am  (faid 
"  he),  my  mailer's  mod  faithful  fervant,.  and  bound  to 
"  obey  his  commands,  but  not  thofe  of  any  other.  If 
"  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  you  may  communicate  your 
*'  anfwer  in  writing,  which  I  fhall  deliver ;  but  my 
"  mafter  requires  actions  rather  than  words."  After- 
confulting  with  his  council,  Henry  delivered  a  letter  to 
the  herald,  dated  Auguft  1 2th,  written  with  great  afpe- 
rity,  and  containing  fome  fevere  reproaches,  refufing,. 
in  very  pofitive  terms,  to  comply  with  his  requifition 
to  defift  from  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  the 
king  of  France  f .  But  the  herald  was  detained  fo  Jong 
on  the  continent  by  contrary  winds,  that  this  letter  came 
too  late. 

In  the  mean  time  James,  knowing  that  Henry  would  Strat-a- 
not  be  deterred  by  a  letter  from  profecuting  his  enter- gem, 
prize,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  raifing  an  army  to  invade 
England   in  perfon.     From  that  his  queen  and  fome  of 
the  wifeft  of  his  nobility  endeavoured   to  diftuade  him, 
by  reprefenting  the  weak  flate  of  his  family  5   that  he  r 

had  only  one  child,  an  infant  of  fixteen  months  old  j 
that  they  knew  his  native  intrepidity  would  precipitate 
him  into  danger  ;  and  conjured  him  to  confider  in  what 

*  Kolinfh.  p..  295.  f  Ry.ni.  torn,  xii?,  p.  382. 
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A.D.1513.  danger  and  diftrefff  his  family  and  his  country  would  be 

^—T^*'-'  involved,    if  he  was   either   killed    or   taken    prifoner. 

When  all  the  tears,  intreaties,  and  blandifhments  of  his 

queen,   and  all  the  arguments  of  his  counfellors,  were 

ineffectual,   they  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagern.     As  the 

king  was  one  evening  at  vefpers  in  St.  Michael's  Church 

in  Linlithgow,  a  tall  perfonage  of  a  venerable  afpe£t, 

with  a  long  beard,  dreffcd  in  a  gown  of  azure  blue,  girt 

about  his  body  with  a  white  faih,  made  his  way  through 

the  crowd  ;  and  leaning  on  the  king's  defk,  faid,  "  I  am 

"  fent  from  heaven,  O  king !   to  warn  you  not  to  pro- 

u  ceed  on  your  intended  enterprize,  which  will  be  un- 

<f  fortunate ;  and  to  charge  you  to  abftain  from  all  fami* 

"  liarities   with  women,    or  the    confequences  will  be 

"  mod  fatal."     Having  fpoken  thus,  he  retired.    When 

prayers  were  ended,  the  king  inquired  for  him,  in  order 

to  examine  him  :   but  he  could  not  be  found  ;  having, 

molt  probably,  retired  to  his  accomplices  in  the  palace, 

which  is  only  a  few  paces  from  the  church  *. 

King  All  the  arguments  and  arts  that  were  employed  to  dif- 

James  in-  fuade  or  deter  James  from  the  intended  expedition,  ferv- 

¥?    ,     j     ed  only  to  render  him  more  determined  and  precipitate. 

.England.    _.*_„  .    }  ..         r        ,.  t  .     .  r       1  r 

Without  waiting  ror  all  his  forces,  or  tor  the  return  or 

his  herald,  he  marched  with  the  troops  he  had  collected 
to  the  borders,  pafled  the  Tweed,  Auguft  2 2d,  and  en- 
camped on  that  and  the  two  following  days  on  Twifel- 
haugh.  At  that  place,  Auguft  24th,  he  publifhed  an 
act  or  declaration,  with  the  confent  of  his  nobles, 
f  That  the  heirs  of  all  who  were  killed  or  died  in  the 
tf  army  during  that  expedition,  fhould  pay  nothing  for 
"  their  wardfhip,  relief,  or  marriage,  without  any  re- 
*f  gard  to  their  age|." 
Takes  The  army  in  a  few  days  made  themfelves  matters  of 

fome  caf-   the  caftles  of  Wark,  Norham,  Heaton,  and  Etat,  and  in 
ties.  part  demolifhed  them.      The  cattle  of  Ford  was  alfo 

taken,  but  preserved  from  demolition  by  the  lady  of  the 
manfion.  In  this  cattle,  it  is  faid,  James  forgot  the 
charge  that  had  been  given  him  by  the  apparition  at  Lin- 
lithgow, and  captivated  by  the  converfation  or  perfonal 
charms  of  the  lady,  mif-ipent  his  time,  and  neglecled 

*  Buchan.  lib.  xiii-  p.  25r.    Buchanan -was  told  this  ftory  by 
Sir  David  Lindfay  of  the  Mount,  who  was  ftanding  near  the  king. 
f  Black  Adf,  f.  no. 

his 
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:    his  affairs.     However  that  may  be,  the  army  remained  A. D.  1513. 
about  Ford  feveral  days  in  a  ftate  of  ina&ion,  and  great  ^-*~y-**~>' 
:    numbers  took  that  opportunity  of  deferting  and  return- 
ing home,  fome  to  fecure  the  booty  they  had  got,  and 
,    others  from  difcontent,  or  to  avoid  fatigue  or  danger. 
By  this  moil  unfeafonable  dtfertion  the  army  was  equally 
1    weakened  and  difpirited  *. 

As  the  Engliffo  had  long  expected.,  fo  they  were  Well  Proceed- 
;    prepared  for  this  invalion.     As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Surry  inSs  °£ c^e 
I   received  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were  beginning  t0  5urry/ 

collecl:  their  fovces,  he  difpatched  meffengers  to  all  the 

i    noblemen  and  gentlemen   in  the   northern  counties  to 

!    meet  him,  with  all  their  followers,  who  had  been  muf- 

tered  and  trained,  on  the  firft  day  of  September  at  New- 

I    cattle.     He  fet  out  from  York,  Auguft  27th  j  and  though 

!   the  roads  were  bad  and  the  weather  ftormy,  he  marched 

!   day  and  night  till  he  arrived  at  Durham  :  there  he  re- 

)   ceived  the  news  of  the  furrender  of  Norham,  which  was 

believed  to  be  impregnable,  and  whofe  captain  had  pro- 

1   mifed  to  keep  the  Scots  at  bay  till  the  king  returned  from 

!   France.     Having    received  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert 

j  from  the  prior,  he  proceeded,  Auguft  30th,  ro  Newcaftle, 

'  where  he  was  joined  by  the  lord  Dacres,  and  many  other 

s  chieftains,  with  their  followers.     Here  a  council  of  war 

;  was  held,  and  the  troops  from  all  parts  were  appointed 

:  to  rendezvous,  September  4th,  at  Bolton  in  Glendale, 

about  twenty  miles  from  Ford,  where  the  Scots  army 

:<  lay.     The  earl  marched  from  Newcaftle,  September  3d, 

j  to  make  room  for  the  forces  that  were  daily  coming  for- 

|  ward,  and  arrived  at  Alnwick  that  evening.     There,  011 

*  Sunday  September  4th,  he  was  joined  by  his  heroic  fon 

the  lord  admiral  of  England,  with    a    body   of  choice 

troops    from    the     Englifh     army    before     Terouenne, 

This    mod    fortunate   jun£lionj  at    fo    critical    a   time, 

gave  great  joy  to  the  eari  his  father,  and  to  the  whole 

army  f. 

From  Alnwick  the  earl  of  Surry  fent  a  herald  to  the  Defiance. 
!  king,  to  accufe  him  of  having  broken  the  folemn  oath 
j  he  had  taken  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  v 
j  and  to  offer  him  battle  on  Friday  September  9th,  if  he 
dared  to  abide  till  then  on  the  territories  of  his  matter 


*  Drummond,  ,p.  74.     Hall,  f,  37,  3$*     B'lichan.  p.  251. 
|  Hall,  f,  37,  38.  \ 
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A.D.1513.  the  king  of  England.  The  lord  admiral  fent  a  meffage 
S-T~'^-'  to  the  king  by  the  fame  herald,  f  That  he  had  come 
f<  from  the  continent  to  juftify  the  flaughter  of  the  pirate 
"  Andrew  Bertoun :  ^that  he  would  take  no  quarter^ 
"  and  give  none  to  any  but  the  king."  James,  confult- 
tng  only  his  own  intrepid  fpirit,  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
battle  with  alacrity  j  and  in  a  fhort  paper  written  by  his 
fecretary,  vindicated  himfelf  from  the  accufation  of  hav- 
ing broken  his  oath,  by  obferving,-  "  Our  brother  was- 
"  bound  as  far  to  us  as  We  to  him ;  and  when  we  fwore 
"  laft  before  his  ambaffadors,  in  prefence  of  our  coun- 
"  cil,  we  expreffed  fpecially  in  our  oath  that  we  would 
"  keep  to  our  brother,  if  our  brother  kept  to  us,  and  not 
"  elfe.  "We  fwear  our  brother  broke  firft  to  us  *."  We 
hear  of  no  return  he  made  to  the  lord  admiral. 
Advice  of  His  nobility  had  before  this  earneftly  importuned  their 
thK^°CS  k'nS  to  return  into  Scotland,  and  fupported  their  advice 
ny'  with  ftrong  arguments.  "  He  had  done  enough  (they 
"  faid)  for  his  allies,  by  detaining  fo  great  an  army  at 
'}  home,  and  caufmg  fo  many  troops  to  return  from  the 
"  continent.  He  had  alfo  gained  fuffkient  honour  by 
"  taking  and  demolishing  fo  many  catties,  and  enriching 
"  his  fubjects  with  the  fpoils  of  their  enemies.  So 
"  many  of  their  followers  had  gone  home  with  thefe 
"  fpoils,  and  thofe  who  remained  were  fo  much  weakened 
"  by  fatigue  and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that  their  army 
*f  was  become  fo  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  both  in 
"  ftrength  and  numbers,  that  the  rifk  on  both  fides  was 
"  not  equal.  Scotland  hazarded  her  king,  and  almoft 
"  all  her  nobility  ;  England  only  a  part  of  her  nobility 
K  and  common  people :  nor  did  the  advantages  to  be 
Ci  gained  by  a  victory,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  ruin- 
"  ous  confequences  of  a  defeat."  Thefe  and  other  argu- 
ments were  urged  with  fo  much  warmth  by  Archibald 
Bell-the-cat  earl  of  Angus,  that  the  king  in  a  paflion  told 
him,  "  If  he  was  afraid,  he  might  be  gone."  Irritated 
at  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  which  he  did  not  de- 
ferve,  and  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  the  rafli  im- 
prudent counfels  that  were  adopted,  he  departed,  but 
left  two  of  his  fons,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  followers* 
with  the  army  f. 
Encampat  Xhe  noblemen  and  other  chieftains  finding  the  king 
0        '     was  determined  to  give  the  Englifh  battle,  intreated  him 

*  Hall,  f.  40,  -p  Buchan.  p.  252. 
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to  choofe  an  advantageous  fituation,  and  prevailed  upon  A.D.  1513. 
him  to  remove  his  camp  from  Ford  to  Flodden,  a  rifing 
ground  at  a  fmaH  diftance  on  the  fkirts  of  Cheviot.  This 
was  a  very  well-chofen  poft,  which  might  have  been 
made  very  flrong  by  a  little  art  and  labour.  But  thefe 
were  not  employed;  only  a  battery  was  formed,  and 
mounted  with  cannon  pointing  diredly  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Till.  The  foldiers  built  huts  of  earth,  and 
covered  them  with  ftraw,  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  very  rainy,  and 
there  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

When  all  the  Jtnglifh  forces  rendezvoufed  at  Bolton,  A  ftrata- 
September  5th,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  twenty-fix  gem« 
thoufand  fighting  men,  well  armed  and  appointed  in  all 
refpe£ts,  and  impatient  for  action.  They  marched, 
September  6th,  to  Wooller-haugh,  within  three  miles  of 
the  Scots  camp,  and  there  refted  all  the  next  day.  The 
earl  of  Surry  having  difcovered  by  his  fpies  the  fituation 
the  Scots  had  chofen,  formed  a  fcheme  which  he  hoped 
would  make  them  relinquiih  that  advantage.  Knowing 
the  king's  undaunted  courage  and  high  fenfe  of  honour, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  fubfcribed  by  himfelf  and  all  the  great 
men  of  the  army,  reproaching  him  for  having  changed 
his  ground  after  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  battle,  and 
challenging  him  to  defcend,  like  a  brave  and  honourable 
prince,  into  the  fpacious  vale  of  Miifield  that  lay  between 
the  two  armies,  and  there  decide  the  quarrel  on  fair  and 
equal  terms.  This  fcheme  did  not  fucceed.  The  king  \ 
would  not  admit  the  herald  who  brought  the  letter  into 
his  prefehce,  but  fent  him  this  verbal  anfwer :  "  That  it 
"  did  not  become  an  earl  to  di£iate  to  a  king  :  That  he 
"  would  ufe  no  difhonourable  arts,  and  expected  victory 
"  from  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  and  the  bravery  of  Jiis 
"  fubje£ts,  and  not  from  any  advantage  of  ground  *." 

The   Englifh   army   decamped   from    Wooller-haugh, March  of 
September    8th ;    but    inftead   of    marching   down    the  the  ling- 
banks  of  the  Till  towards  the  Scots,  they  paffed  the  ri-ll{h* 
ver  near  Wooller,  directed   their  courfe  towards  Ber- 
wick, and  encamped  that  night  at  Barmore.     This  made 
the  Scots  noblemen  imagine  that  the  enemy  defigned  to 
pafs  the  Tweed   at    Berwick,    and    plunder  the  fertile 
country  of  the  Merfe  ;  and  they  importuned  their  fove- 

*  Hall,  f.  41. 
Vol.  VI.  U  reign. 
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A.D.  1513.  reign,  to  decamp,  and  march  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
tt*-" *v""^J  dominions.     But  he   declared  his  honour  was  engaged, 
•  r         and  that  he  was  determined  to   abide  there  all  the  next 
day,  which-was  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle  *. 

The  Englifh  decamped  from  Barmore  Friday  morning, 
September  9th,  and  directed  their  courfe  towards  the 
Tweed  ;  which  feems  to  have  convinced  the  Scots  that 
they  defigned  to  pafs  that  river.  About  noon  they  fet 
fire  to  their  huts,  the  fmoke  of  which  prevented  them 
from  feeing  their  enemies,  who  had  changed  their  direc- 
tion, and  marched  with  great  expedition  towards  the 
Till.  When  the  fmoke  was  diffipated,  the  Englifh  in- 
fantry were  feen  paffirig  that  river  by  Twifel  bridge,  and 
the  cavalry  at  a  ford  a  little  higher.  At  that  moment 
Fcobert  Borthwick,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  fell 
On  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  begged  his  permiffion 
to  fire  upon  the  bridge,  which,  he  faid,  he  could  break 
down,  and  prevent  the  rear  of  the  enemy  from  paffing. 
"  If  you  fire  one  (hot  upon  the  bridge  (cried  the  infa- 
"  tuated  monarch)  I  will  command  you  to  be  hanged, 
"  drawn,  and  quartered.  I  will  have  all  my  enemies 
1  "  before    me,    and    fight  them   fairly  f ."     His    nobles 

preffed  him  to  take  his  ftation  on  a  rifing  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  whence  he  might  fee  the  whole  field, 
and  give  the  neceffary  commands.  "  No,  (faid  he,)  I 
"  will  live  and  die  with  my  brave  fubjects;  and  if  we 
"  obtain  the  victory,  as  I  hope  we  ihall,  I  will  have' 
"  my  fiiare  of  the  honour  J."  An  imprudent  and  fatal 
refolution. 

As  foon  as  the  Englifh  paffed  the  Till  they  were 
of  Fiod-  G  drawn  UP  m  tw0  li^es,  each  confifting  of  a  main  battle 
4en.  (as  it  was  called)  in  the  centre,  and  two  wings,  with  a' 

tlrongbody  of  referve  in  the  rear  of  both  lines.  The 
Scots  were  drawn  up  in  one  line,  with  a  body  of  referve 
in  the  rear.  The  battle  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  difcharge  of  the  artillery  on  both  fides. 
Thofe  of  the  Scots  being  fituated  too  high,  the  balls 
flew  over  the  heads,  of  their  enemies;  but  thofe  of  the 
Englifh  did  great  execution,  which  made  the  Scots  im- 
patient to  come  to  a  clofer  engagement.     The  earls  of 


*Hall,  f.  42.   Buchan   p.  253. _  f  Pitfcottie,  p.  1.16. 
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Huntly  and  Hume  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  right  A.D.  1513- 
wing  of  the  Englifh,  and  threw  it  into  diforder.  The 
undifciplined  Highlanders  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots 
army,  observing  this  advantage,  became  ungovernable, 
•broke  their  ranks,  and  rufhed  down  in  a  tumultuary 
.manner  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Engliih,  commanded 
by  the  lord  Stanley.  They  were  received  with  a  calm 
and  fteady  courage  ;  and  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  ftrug- 
gle,  in  which  their  two  leaders,  the  earls  of  Argyle 
ami  Lennox,  fell,  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  hill.  By  this  time  the  main 
battle  of  the  Scots,  conducted  by  their  king  on  foot, 
(accompanied  by  his  amiable  and  accompliihed  fon  the 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  feveral  other  perfons 
eminent  for  their  rank  and  valour,)  had  engaged  the 
main  battle  of  the  Englifh  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Surry,  affifted  by  his  valiant  fon  the  lord  admiral.  As 
ihefe  two  great  bodies  approached  each  other  the  archers 
discharged  flights  of  arrows,  with  one  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  the  king  was  wounded.  They  foon  came  to  a  dole 
engagement,  hand  to  hand,  and  body  to  body,  with 
fwords,  fpears,  pikes,  and  other  Inftruments  of  death. 
The  earl  of  Surry  was  fupported  by  his  fecond  line  and 
by  the  lord  Stanley,  the  king  by  the  earls  of  Bothwell 
and  Huntly,  and  their  followers.  Then  the  battle  raged 
with  uncommon  fury  and  great  flaughter,  till  night  put 
an  end  to  the  bloody  conteft,  without  its  being  known 
who  had  obtained  the  victory.  The  Englifh  retired 
a  little  from  the  field,  and  reded  all  night  upon  then- 
arms.  The  Scots  having  loft  their  leaders,  and  being 
near  their  own  country,  went  off  in  fmall  parties  in  the 
night,  fome  over  the  Tweed  at  Coldftream,  and  others 
by  the  dry  marches.  The  earl  of  Hume  and  his  numer- 
ous followers,  who  had  not  engaged  in  the  laft  cruel 
conflict,  and  others  who  joined  them,  remained  on  the 
field  all  night  employed  in  dripping  the  dead,  and  re- 
tired early  in  the  morning  with  their  booty,  leaving  the 
cannon  behind  them  *. 

*  Defcriptions  of  this  famous  battle  have  been  given  bv  ali  our 
hillorians  of  both  nation?,  and  by  feveral  foreigners.  Thofe  of 
them  who  lived  nearer!  the  time,  feem  to  have  written  under  the 
influence  of  national  prejudices,  and  their  accounts  are  verv  con  - 
tradictory.  The  above  is  what  hath  appeared  to  me  moll  proba- 
ble,   and  nearell  the  truth, 

V  2  When 
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A.D.  1513.  When  the  Englifh  approached  the  field  of  battle  next 
***~~f^s  morning,  they  found  it  abandoned,  and  no  enemy  to  be 
feen,  which  gave  them  a  good  title  to  claim  the  victory. 
This  title  became  much  clearer,  when  the  ftate  of  the 
lofs  of  both  armies  was  known.  In  point  of  numbers,  it 
was  nearly  equal  on  both  fides  ;  but  in  the  quality  and 
importance  of  the  perfons  flain,  it  was  very  different. 
James,  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour  and  intrepidity, 
ruflied  into  the  midft  of  danger ;  and  his  nobles  ani- 
mated, or  rather  milled,  by  his  example,  acted  the  fame 
part.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Scots  loft 
their  king  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  ;  a  lofs  which 
the  mofl  complete  victory  could  not  have  compenfated. 
The  kino's  body  was  found  amongft  the  dead,  and 
known  by  lord  Dacres,  who  had  been  ambafTador  at  his 
court  only  a  few  months  before,  and  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  his  perfon.  It  was  brought  to  Berwick, 
and  there  fhewn  to  Sir  William  Scot  and  Sir  John  Fore- 
man, his  ferjeant  porter,  who  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight, 
and  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  body  of  their  beloved 
mafter  *.  The  idle  contradictory  tales  of  his  efcape  from' 
the  battle,  that  were  long  believed  by  the  vulgar,  are 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory.  Alexander  Stewart,' 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king's  natural  fon,  and 
the  pupil  of  Erafmus,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  was  found 
dead  by  the  fide  of  his  royal  father ;  with  George  Hep- 
burn, the  marfhal  bifhop  of  the  ifles;  and  the  ab- 
bots of  Kilwinning  and  Incheffray.  No  fewer  than 
twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  about  four  hundred 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  fell  in  this  fatal 
battle  f .  A  moft  deplorable  lofs  to  fo  fmall  a  kingdom  j 
and  yet  the  furvivors  were  not  difpirited  p 
James  The  king's  body  was  embalmed   at  Berwick,  and  fent 

imried.  from  thence  to  the  monaftery  of  Sheene,  near  Rich- 
mond, where  it  lay  a  confiderable  time  unburied,  be- 
cause he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  his 
adherence  to  the  king  of  France,  and  his  oppofition  to 
the  holy  league.  King  Henry  applied  to  the  pope  to 
take    off    the  fentence    of    excommunication,    that  he 

*  Hall,  f.  4!- 

T  Abercrombv,  p.  54S.      Weaver'3  Fun.  Mon.  p.  834. 
J  See  Sir  David  Dalrymple's   Remarks  on  the  Hiltory  of  Scot- 
land, p.  JJ-/. 

might 
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might  bury  his  late  brother-in-law,  (who  had,  he  faid,  A.D.  1573- 
exhibited  figns  of  contrition,  in  his  dying  moments,)  v-s— ■}—•«■-' 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  as  he  intended.  His  ho- 
linefs,  out  of  his  regard  to  the  Icing  of  England,  to  the 
royal  dignity  and  many  virtues  of  the  late  king  of  Scot- 
land, granted  authority  to  the  bifhop  of  London  to  take 
off  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  if  upon  trial  he 
found  fufficient  evidences  of  his  contrition  *.  This 
farce  was  accordingly  acled;  the  dead  prince  was  tried, 
abfolved,  and  at  lalt  buried,,  not  in  St.  Paul's,  but  in  the 
monaftery  of  Sheene,  where  his  body,  wrapt  in  lead,  was 
feen  long  after  by  Mr.  Stowe  the  hiftorian  f. 

James   IV.   was   killed    at  Flodden,  September  9th,  CharafiteV 
A.  D.  15  13,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  of  lames 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.     He  was  of  middle  ftature,  re- 
.  markably  ftrong  and  agile.     By  continual  exercife  he  be- 
came capable  of  bearing  very  uncommon  degrees  of  la- 
bour, cold,  third,  and  hunger.     His  face  was  fweet  and 
amiable ;  and  he  had  fo  great  a  command  of  his  counte- 
:    nance,  if  not  of  his  pailions,  that  he   feldom  changed 
I    colour  on  hearing  good  or  bad  news.     He  was  eafy  of 
I    accefs,    and   his  deportment  was  at  once  dignified  and 
j    affable,  never  ufing  harfh  or  fevere  expreffions,  even  when 
j    he  was  offended.     He  excelled  in   all  the   martial  and 
manly    exercifes    that    were    admired   and    fafhionable 
in    his   time,   and   made    a    diftinguifhed    figure    at   all 
;    tilts    and  •  tournaments,    in    which   he    perlbnated   king 
Arthur,  or  the  favage  knight,  in  honour  of  his  lady  the 
I    queen  of  France.     His  fenfe  of  honour  was  high  and  a 
;;    Jittle  romantic,  having  imbibed  no  fmall  portion  of  the 
I    fpirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  which  influenced  him  not  only 
in  his  diverfions,  but  in  his  moft  important  affairs.     Kis 
1    perfonal  courage  was  of  that  kind  which  courts  rather 
:    than  avoids  danger;  and  his  hiftory  affords   a   finking 
proof  that  a  prince  may  have  too  much  as  well  as  too 
J    little  perfonal  courage,  and  that  the  former  of  thefe  ex- 
:    tremes  may  be  as  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fubjecls  as 
I    the  latter.     Though  he  was  not  learned,  he  was  a  friend 

I  to  learning,  and  contributed  to  promote  if,  both  by  Ins 
laws  and  by  bis  bounty.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tafVe 
For  the  arts,  particularly  for  ecclefiaRical,  civil,  and  naval 
j  architecture. "  He  built  feveral  churches  in  a  good  ftyle, 
repaired  and  ornamented  his  palaces,  and  his  great  Ihip 

*•  Ryra.  torn.  xlii.  p.  3S5.  f  Stowe,  p.  494. 

the 
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A.D.1513.  the  St.  Michael  was  univerfally  admired.  His  court  was 
v*^*~^r~**/  greater  and  more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
•  ceffors,  or  indeed  than  his  revenues  could  well  afford.  In 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  he  was  as  rigorous  as  he  was 
equitable,  and  reduced  even  the  remote  parts  of  his  king- 
dom to  fome  degree  of  order  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws. 
Some  of  our  hiftorians,  particularly  bifhop  Lefly,  are 
lavifh  in  their  praifes  of  his  piety  ;  which,  according  to 
their  account,  was  not  of  the  moft  rational  kind,  but 
confided  very  much  in  pilgrimages  to  the  fhrines  of  dif- 
.  ferent  faints  for  obtaining  the  pardon  of  his  fins;  and  in 
doing  this,  he  fometimes  added  to  their  number.  It  wag 
in  one  of  thefe  pious  peregrinations  that  he  feduced  the 
lady  Jean  Kennedy,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Caffillis. 
His  inordinate  paffion  for  the  fex  was  indeed  the  greateft 
blemifh  in  his  character,  and  proved  one  of  the  caufesf 
of  his  ruin. 
His  iffue.  James  IV.  had  by  bis  queen  four  fons : — 1.  James, 
born  February  25th,  A.  D.  1508,  who  died  14th  July,: 
15 10.  2.  Arthur,  born  20th  October,  1509,  who  died: 
in  his  infancy.  3.  James,  born  5th  April,  1511,  who1 
fucceeded  him.  4.  Alexander,  a  poflhumous  fon,  born 
30th  April,  15  14,  who  died  15th  January,  1 5 1 7.  Hifr, 
natural  children  mentioned  in  hiftory  were  thefe :— I 
1.  Alexander  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Mary 
Boyd,  daughter  of  Archibald  Boyd  of  Bonfhaw.  2.  Ca-* 
therine,  married  to  James  earl  of  Morton,  by  the  fame 
lady.  3.  James  earl  of  Moray,  by  lady  Jean  Kennedy, 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  CaiTillis.  4.  Margaret,  mar-* 
tied  to  John  lord  Gordon,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Drummond.  5.  Jean,  married  to  Malcolm 
lord  Fleming,  by  lady  Ifabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  James 
earl  of  Buchan  *. 


SECT.       II. 

From  the  Accejfwn  of  j nines  V.  A.  D.   1 5  13,  to  his  Death 
A.  D.    1542. 

15>4>      l\T  the  accefiion  of  James  V.  when  he  was  only  one 
State  of  r  £ve  momhs  and  four  days  old,  Scotland  was  in  great 

ScClkuicL       J  r     r  ,i-nr  r  r   r  11  • 

coniuhon  and  durreis  ;  a  icene  ol  lorrow  and  lamentation 

*  Cra vt ford's  Hiftory  of  the  Stewart-,  p.   32,  33. 

for 
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for  the  lofs  of  the  king,  the  .flower  of  the  nobility  and  A.D  .'.04- 
gentry,  and  of  fome  thoufands  of  inferior  rank,  who  all  *-" ■"V"'— * 
fell  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  But  in  the  midft  of 
this  diflrcfs  no  fymptoms  of  defpair  appeared,  no  thoughts 
of  fubmiffion  were  entertained.  An  invafion  was  ex- 
peeled,  and  a  vigorous  reft"  fiance  was  refolved  *.  Con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  the  enemy  did  not  difcover  a 
great  inclination  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had  gain- 
ed, A  troop  of  fixty  horfemen  ventured  to  pafs  the 
Tweed  and  Coldftream  on  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
and  were  all  taken  prifcners-|-.  Though  the  earl  of  hurry 
was  fufficiently  elated  by  his  victory,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  nurfue  it,  but  difbanded  his  army  and  return- 
ed to  London,  which  gave  the  Scots  ieifure  to  fettle  their 
government.  -» 

The  late  king  had  by  his  laft  will  appointed  the  queen  The  queen 
to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  to  her  fon,  regent. 
while  me  continued  a  widow.  In  that  capacity  fhe  called 
a  convention  of  the  three  effaces  to  meet  at  Stirling-, 
December  21ft,  where  they  fwore  fealty  to  their  infant 
monarch,  and  then  adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  a 
parliament  +.  By  this  parliament  the  queen  was  acknow- 
ledged regent,  though  no  woman  before  had  ever  borne 
that  office;  but  a  cabinet  council  was  appointed,  confid- 
ing of  James  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  earls 
of  Arran,  Huntley,  and  Angus,  without  whofe  advice 
fac  was  to  tranfacT  no  bufinefs  of  importance  §. 

As  fooh  as  the  queen  was  thus  ellahlifhed  in  the  po-  t,. 

n  i        !■>  ii-  r-"i°.'  ne  queen 

vcVnrnent,  Ike  wrote  to  her  brotner,  the  king  ox  ariglahfl,  writes  to 

earneftly  intreating  him  not  to  dilirefs  her  and  her  infant  ll?f  bro- 

fon,  his  neareft  relations,  by  making  war  upon   them.  tller' 

Henry,  who  was  naturally  affectionate  to  his  relations, 

anfwered,  that,  the  Scots  mould  have  either  peace  or  war 

as  they   inclined,      if  they  chofc  war,  they  (hould  have 

war;  if  they    chofe    peace,   they   fhould    have    pe?.ce  |{. 

This  was  a  prudent,  as  well  as  a  humane  refoiutiun  ;  afc 

he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  in  which  he 

had  been  fhamef'ully  deferred  by  his  faithlefs  confederates, 

the,  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain.     A  trnce 

for  one  year  and  one  day,  it  is  faid,  was  made  in  the  be* 

*  Epiflolse  R.  S.  torn.  i.  p.  1P6;  f  Hr.11,  f.  43. 

1  Lefly,  p.  367  .,    §  Ibid. 

fj   Druramiond,  p.  ij5.      Eachan.  p.  £56.  N 

ginning 
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A. D.  1514.  ginning  of  this  year-,  but  of  this  there  is  not  fufficient 

V-^~Y"^W'  evidence. 

The  The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  April  30th,  who 

queen's       was  named  Alexander,  but  died  January   15th,  A.  D. 

marriage.  1^I^f  This  princefs  was  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  her  age  ;  and  though  {he  knew  that  the  continuance 
of  her  power  depended  on  her  continuing  a  widow,  love 
triumphed  over  ambition,  and  (he  married,  Auguft  6th, 
Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  without  having  con-* 
fulted  her  brother,  the  king  of  England,  or  any  of  her 
own  council.  She  had  this  apology  to  make  for  herfelf, 
that  the  nobleman  fhe  had  chofen  for  her  hufband  was 
young,  handfome,  rich,  and  powerful,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  mod  illuftrious  families  in  the  kingdom.  This 
marriage,  however,  was  unfortunate,  and  proved  the 
fource  of  much  difquiet  to  herfelf,  and  of  many  cala- 
mities to  Scotland  *. 

On  the  day  after  the  queen's  marriage,  Auguft  7th, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  London,  between  France  and 
England,  in  which  the  Scots,  as  the  allies  of  France, 
were  comprehended,  on  the  following  reafonable  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  Scots  did  not  invade  England,  by  the 
authority  of  their  government,  after  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber next.  2.  That  they  did  not  make  any  incurfion 
without  that  authority,  with  above  three  hundred  men. 
3.  That  they  intimated  their  willingnefs  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  -f-.  This  is  a  proof  that  there  was 
no  truce  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots  at  this  time.  It 
is  alfo  a  proof  that  the  French  did  not  deferye  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  call  upon  them  by  fome  of  our 
hiilorians,  of  having  abandoned  the  Scots  in  this  treaty, 
who  had  fuffered  fo  much  on  their  account  J.  Lewis  XII. 
was  incapable  of  an  action  fo  diihonourabie. 
Duke  of  No  fooner  were  the  Scots  delivered  from  all  apprehen- 
Albany      f]0ns  0f  a  war  wjt^  j?ngland,  than  they  fell  into  the  mod 

CtlOlei)   go-       .     .  .  1    1  .,  rm       r  r  1  11 

yemor.  violent  internal  broils,  lhele  were  occanoned  partly  by 
a  competition  for  the  archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
fhall  be  related  in  its  proper  place,  and  partly  by  the 
queen's  marriage.  When  that  marriage  was  made  public, 
jt  gave  great  offence  to  feveral  of  the  young  nobility, 
who  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  to  fome  of  the  an- 


*  Lefly,  p.  370.  I  Ryrn.  torn.  xiii.  p.  419. 
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cient  councellors,  who  had  not  been  confulted ;  but  to  A.D.  1514. 
none  more  than  to  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  the  s**— 4— ^-^ 
earl  of  Arran,  two  of  the  cabinet  council  appointed  by 
parliament.  The  queen  devolved  all  her  authority  upon 
her  huffaand,  who,  we  may  prefume,  was  not  a  little 
elated  by  fo  great  an  acceflion  of  honour,  power,  and 
wealth,  which  increafed  the  number  and  inflamed  the 
paffions  of  his  enemies.  It  was  the  common  cry  of 
thefe  enemies,  that  the  queen  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the 
government  by  her  marriage,  and  that  another  governor 
fhould  be  immediately  chofen.  They  did  not  agree  fo 
well  in  the  choice  of  the  perfon  to  be  advanced  to  that 
dignity.  Some  propofed  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  king's 
near  relation,  but  Alexander  lord  Hume,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  experience,  his  great  eflate,  and  nu- 
merous vaffals,  had  no  little  influence,  fo  firenuoufly 
fupported  the  nomination  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  that 
he  was  chofen,  and  a  deputation  was  fent  into  France, 
to  invite  him  to  come  immediately  into  Scotland,  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom  *'. 

John  duke  of  Albany  Hood  in  the  fame  relation  to  the  EmbafiV. 
king  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  but  with  this  advantage, 
that  it  was  by  the  male  line.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  the 
fon  of  the  lady  Margaret,  filler  to  James  III.  ;  the  duke 
was  the  fon  of  Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to 
that  prince.  The  duke  inherited  great  eflates  in  France 
by  his  mother,  the  countefs  of  Boulogne,  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  king  of  France,  and  had  acquired'  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  and  able  commander  in  the  wars  of 
Italy.  Though  Lewis  XII.  was  pleafed  to  fee  one  of  his 
fubjects,  on  whofe  attachment  he  could  depend,  advanced 
to  the  government  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  give  umbrage  to  the  king  of  England,  (with 
whom  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace,  and  whofe  filter 
he  was  about  to  marry,)  by  fending  the  duke  of  A.lbanv 
to  fupplant  his  other  filter,  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Nor 
was  the  duke  very  willing  to  undertake  the  government 
of  a  nation  to  whofe  language,  laws,  and  manners  he 
was  a  flranger,  till  he  knew  with  what  powers  he  was  to 
be  inverted,  .and  what  advantages  he  was  to  enjoy.  In 
particular,  he  infilled  on  being  reuored  to  his  father's 
honours  and  -eftates  that  had  been  confiscated  and  annex- 

*  L-fiy,  p,  369.       Buch;ni,  p.  7.5 5. 
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A.D.  1514.  ed  to  the  crown.  He  fent  his  friend,  Monfieur  De  La 
1N-"~r-*,»-/Beaute,  who  arrived  in  Scotland,  November  20th,  to 
excufe  his  not  coming  till  after  the  king  of  France's  mar- 
riage, (at  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,)  and  to  fettle 
all  -preliminaries.  His  party  was  now  fo  ftrong,  that 
preliminaries  were  foon  fettled ;  he  wasreftored  to  all  his 
father's  honours  and  eftate  j  and  by  way  of  fecurity,  the 
caftle  of  Dunbar  was  delivered  to  his  ambaffador  *. 
iSjS.  In  the  mean  time  Scotland  was  a  fcene  of  the  mod 

Deplora-  deplorable  anarchy.  The  heads  of  clans  purfued  their 
ble  lkte  of  £  jj  feuds  without  reftraint ;  thieves  and  robbers  fol- 
lowed  their  infamous  employments  with  impunity  ;  the 
poor  and  peaceful  were  plundered  and  opprefled.  The 
queen,  or  rather  the  earl  of  Angus  in  her  name,  conti- 
nued to  exercife  fome  authority  ;  but  it  ferved  only  to 
increafe  the  diforders  of  their  country,  and  the  number 
and  violence  of  their  own  enemies.  Provoked  at  the 
exclamations  of  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  sgainft 
their  marriage,  they  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. This  inflamed  his  refentment  beyond  meafure. 
He  put  on  armour  under  his  pontifical  robes,  came  to 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  the  vafilils  of  his  fee,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Hamiltons,  fought  a  kind  of  pitched 
battle  agninlt  Angus  and  the  Douglafles  in  the  ftreets  of 
the  metropolis-]-.  In  this  action  the  prelate  and  his 
friends  were  put  to  flight,  about  feventy  were  killed,  and 
among  thefe  were  feveral  perfons  of  rank.  The  earls  of 
Lennox  and  Glencaira  took  the  caftle  of  Dunbarton  by 
furprife,  and  turned  out  the  lord  Erfkine  and  his  gar- 
rifon  J.  Thefe  and  other  diforders  made  the  nation  in 
general,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  favoured  the  French, 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  from 
whofe  adminiftration  they  expelled  great  advantages. 
The  prevalence  _of  the  French  party,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  duke  of  Albany,  were  fo  great  at.  this  time,  that 
the  queen  and  her  hufband  thought  it  prudent  to  fecure, 
an  afylurn  in  England  ;  and  on  January  23d,  they  ob- 
tained a  fafe-conducl:  for  the-mfelves  and  three  hundred 
perfons  in  their  company,  to  come  into  England  and  re- 
fide  in  it  one  year  §. 
*  » •  f  Though  the  duke  of  Albany  had  been  much  impor- 
thedukeof  tuned  by  his  party  in  Scotland  to  haften  his  arrival  in 
Albnr.y. 

*  Drumrno-Tid,  p    16c.  f  Pitfcotrie,  p.    iar. 
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that  kingdom,  he  was  detained  in  France  feveral  mprtths  A.£>.»_!i?i$. 
by  various  events ;  particularly  by  the  marriage  of 
Lewis  XII.  with  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  acceffion  of  Francis  i.  and  the 
negociations  of.  peace  between  Fiance  and  England. 
While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  provoke  Henry,  by  fending  the  duke  into 
Scotland.  But  the  treaty  of  peace  (in  which  the  Scots 
were  included)  having  been  figned,  April  5th,  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  with  a  convoy  of  eight  flout  fhips, 
and  landed,  May  iSth,  at  the  town  of  Ayr  *. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  parties  crowded  from  Parlia- 
all  corners  to  attend  the  duke,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of ment' 
his  arrival,  and  conducted  him  to  the  capital.  The 
queen,  yielding  with  a  good  grace  to  a  torrent  that  (he 
could  not  ftem,  met  him  between  Glafgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, with  her  congratulations,  which,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  were  not  very  fincere  f.  In  a  parliament  that  met 
at  Edinburgh,  July  1  2th,  the  three  eftates  took  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  as  guardian  to  the 
king  and  governor  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's 
minority  ;  and  the  duke  took  an  oath  to  protect  them  in 
.all  their  liberties,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  s  The  duke  was  put. in  poffeffion  of  all  his 
father's  eftates  and  honours,  and  his  titles  in  all  public 
acts  were  thefe  :  John  duke  of  Albanv,  earl  of  March, 
Mar,  and  Garcoch,  lord  of  Anttandale  arid  the  lile  of 
Man,  tutor  to  the  king,  and  regent  of  Scotland  j. 

The  duke  immediately  after -he  landed  entered  upon  peace. 
the  government,  and  wrote  from  Glafgow,  May  2 2d, 
to  the  king  of  France;  notifying  his  approbation  of  a 
letter  that  had  been  written  to  that  king"  by  the  council 
of  Scotland  three  days  before  his  arrival ;  giving  their 
confent  to  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  he  had  lately 
made  with  England.  The  leitef  of  the  Scots  council, 
which  he  thus  approved,  was  a  very  fpirited  performance  ; 
in  which  they  told  the  king  of  France,  that  they  had  en- 
tertained no  thoughts  ot  a  peace  or  truce  with  England, 
but  had  been  refolved  upon  revenge  -,  and  that  it  was  out 

*  Rym.  p.  4.76  — 4^7.      Epiii.  RegUm  Scotoruni,  p.  233. 
f  Drunimond,  p.  160.  J  kmi  .  Regard Stotorum.     Rym. 

torn.  xiii.  p.  510. 
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A.D.1515.  of  refpedt  to  him,  and  at  his  earneft  requeft,  that  they 
V-T"*'— '  confented  to  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  *". 
The  laws  A  kind  of  peace  with  England,  though  certainly  not 
executed.  yerv  cordial,  being  thus  reftored,  the  duke  applied  himfelf 
with  vigour  to  correct  the  internal  diforders  of  the  (late, 
by  eftablifhing  „the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  bringing 
thofe  who  violated  them  to  juftice.  To  convince  the 
great  that  they  were  no  longer  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence with  impunity,  he  brought  the  lord  Drummond  to 
trial,  for  having  given  the  lord  Lion  a  blow  withjn  the 
verge  of  the  court,  confifcated  his  eftate,  and  with  great 
difficulty  was  prevailed  upon  to  fpare  his  life  f.  One 
Feter  Moffat,  a  noted  robber,  having  had  the  impudence 
to  appear  at  court,  was  feized,  condemned,  and  execut- 
ed ;  which  (truck  terror  into  all  his  afibeiates,  and  others 
of  a  fi'milar  character  J.  By  thefe  and  other  fpirited  acts 
of  juftice,  a  vifible  change  was  foon  produced  on  the 
ftate  of  the  country,  and  fecurity,  peace,  and  good 
order,  were  introduced. 
Letter  to  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  efta- 
P°pe.  blifhment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  "in  the  government  of 
Scotland,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
France.  He  attempted  therefore  to  deprive  him  of  that 
government,  by  afFuming  it  to  himfelf,  on  account  of  his 
being  uncle  to  the  young  king,  and  confequently  the  na- 
tural guardian  of  his  perfon,  and  protector  of  his  domi- 
nions. This  claim,  which  Henry  had  communicated  to 
the  pope,^  roufed  the  indignation  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Scots.  They  wrote  a  very  ftrong  letter  to  his  holinefs, 
July  3d,  in  which  they  declared,  that  their  king,  with 
the  confent  of  the  three  eftates,  and  of  the  queen  his 
mother,  had  chofen  his  neareft  relation,  the  duke  of 
Albany,  for  his  guardian  and  governor  of  his  kingdom  ; 
that  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  their  minority,  had  never 
needed  any  foreign  protectors;  and  particularly,  that  the 
kings  of  England,  though  they  had  often  attempted  it, 
had  never  obtained  any  authority  over  them,  or  direction 
in  their  affairs.  In  the  conclufion,  they  conjure  the  pope 
not  to  confider  any  perfon  as  governor  of  Scotland  but 
the  duke  of  Albany,  and  to  grant  the  prelacies  of  the 
kingdom  only  on  his  nomination  §. 

*  Rym.  p.  508—512.  f  Lefly,  p.  360. 
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Though  the  duke  of  Albany  was  an  accomplifhed  A,D.i5i5. 
prince,  and  animated  with  the  bed  intentions,  he  la-  ^■^-■r^^ 
boured  under  fome  difadvantages,  that  rendered  his  ad- T  .  eg<rnt 
miniftration  neither  lb  comfortable  to  himfelf,  nor  fo  be- 
neficial to  his  country,  as  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
A  ftranger  to  the  language,  laws,  and  manners  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  unacquainted  with  the  characters, 
connexions,  and  circumftances  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  he  was  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived, and  infected  with  the  paflions  of  thofe  from 
whom  he  received  his  information.  This  actually  hap- 
pened. John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  unfor- 
tunately gained  his  confidence,  and  gave  him  fuch  im- 
preffions  as  he  pleafed.  Hepburn  was  eloquent,  plaufi- 
ble,  and  insinuating,  but  deceitful,  covetous,  and  vin- 
dictive ;  inflamed  with  the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  lord  Hume,  becaufe  they  had 
fuccefsfally  oppofed  his  pretentions  to  the  primacy.  He 
laboured  therefore  with  much  art  and  affiduity  to  alienate 
the  mind  of  the  regent  from  thofe  two  noblemen,  and  to 
infpire  him  with  jealoufy  of  their  power  and  ambition -, 
and  his  labours  were  too  fuccefsful  *. 

The  lord  Hume  foon  perceived  a  change  in  the  coun-  A  confpi- 
tenance  and  behaviour  of  the  regent  towards  him,  which rac3- 
he  could  not  bear  with  patience.     Irritated  at  his  ingra- 
titude,  and  too  proud  to  endure  contempt,  he  refolved 
upon  revenge,   and  determined  to  pull  him  down  from 

1    the  eminence  to  which  he  had  raifed  him.     With  this 

\  view  he  folicited  a  reconciliation  with  the  queen  and  her 
hufband,  which  was  eafily  obtained ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  queen  fhould  fly  with  her  two  fons  into  Eng- 
land,  and  put  herfelf  and  them  under  the  protection  of 

I  her  brother.  But  this  moft  dangerous  plot  being  dif- 
covered  to  the  regent,  he  flew  to  Stirling,  Auguft  icth, 
was  admitted  into  the  caftle,   and  committed  the  two 

I  princes  to  the  cuflody  of  three  noblemen  on  whofe  fide- 
lity he  could  depend  f . 

The  confpirators,  finding  that  their  plot  was  difcover-  T|,e  cor_ 
ed,  confulted  their  fafety  by  flight.     The  lord   Hume,  fpii., tors 
with  his  brother  William,  and  a  number  of  his  moft  re-  %to  I?ng- 
folute  followers,   retired  into  England,  where  they  were  t  . 
well  received.-    The  queen,  and  her  hufband  the  earl  of 

*  Euchan,  p.  ?«,?.  t  Ibid,  p.  259.    Lefiy,  p.  y,7- 
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A.D.1515.  Angus,  took  fanctuary  in  a  nunnery  at  Coldftream,  and 
'v™>^"~^w'  there  waited  the  return  of  a  mefTenger  they  had  fent  to 
the  court  of  England.  The  mefTenger  returned  with 
orders  to  the  lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the  marches,  to  re- 
ceive the  queen  of  Scotland  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
her  rank,  and  conduct  her  to  the  caitle  of  Harbotle.  In 
that  caftle  (he  was  delivered,  October  7th,  of  a  daughter, 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  became  the  mother  of 
lord  Darnly,  and  the  grandmother  of  king  James,,  the 
firft  monarch  of  Great  Britain  *. 

The  queen's  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  gave.no  little 
uneafinefs  to  the  regent.  He  vfifhed  to  preferve  peace 
with  England,  and  he  apprehended  that  (he  would  give 
fo  provoking  a  leprefentation  of  his  conduct  as  would 
produce  a  war.  To  prevent  this,  he  difpatched  an  am- 
baffador  to  London,  to  exprefs  the  great  furprife  and 
forrow  he  had  felt  on  the  queen's  retreat ;  to  declare  that 
he  had  given  her  no  reafon  for  taking  that  ftep  ;  and  tp 
give  the  ftrongeft  aiTurances  that  if  fhe  would  return  ihe. 
fhould  be  treated  with  al!  poffible  refpect  and  honour, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  al,l  her  poffeilions  and  rights  in, 
peace  f.  Thefe  declarations  prevented  a  war,  but  did 
not  induce  the  queen  to  return- 
Lord  The  lord  Hume,  aucl  the  defperadoes  who  followed 
Hume  im-  him,  haraiTed  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  the  months  of 
pn  one  .  Auguft  and  September,  with  frequent  incurlions,  which 
fo  irritated  the  regent,  that  he  caufed  all  their  houfes 
and  lands  to  be  feized,  and  marched  with  fome  troops 
to  the  borders,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  depredations.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  who  had  remained  quiet,  having  receiv- 
ed a  private  invitation  and  promife  of  impunity,  caing; 
to  the  regent,  and  was  very  favourably  received.  The 
lord  Hume  and  his  brother,  either  encouraged  by  this, 
or  difpirited  by  their  loffes,  eame,  October  6th,  and 
threw  themfelves  at  the  regent's  feet,  and  implored  his 
mercy  ;  but  they  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  favourable 
reception.  They  were  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  com- 
mitted to  the  caftle,  to  the  cuftody  of  their  brother-in- 
law,  the  earl  of  Arran,  with  a  declaration,  that  if  he 
fuffered  them  to  efcape  he  fhould  be  confidered  as  guilty  j 
of  high  treafon  J. 

*  Buchan.  p.  259.    Lefly,  p   377.        f  Buchan.  p.  255. 
%  Lefly,   p.   378. 
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It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impoffihle,  to  difcover  the  fe-  AJ).i.$i$* 
cret  motives  that  influenced  the  conduct  of  that  power-  ^-'^r*^ 
ful  turbulent  nobleman  Alexander  lord  Flume  on  many  RebelIl0n- 
occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  great  exertions  he  ufed 
to  deprive  the  queen  of*  the  regency,  to  prevent  the 
election  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  filler's  hufband,  and 
to  promote  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  an  abfo- 
lute  ftranger.  But  he  difcovered  no  littlejart  in  his  at- 
tempts to  pull  down  Albany  from  the  high  Ration  to 
which  he  had  contributed  fo  much  to  raife  him.  He  not 
only  drew  his  two  mod  mortal  enemies,  the  queen  and 
the  earl  of  Angus,  into  a  plot  againfi  the  regent,  but  he 
now  prevailed  upon  his  keeper,  the 'earl  of  Arran,  to  be- 
tray his  truft,  by  fetting  him  and  his  brother  at  liberty, 
and  even  to  join  with  them  in  an  open  rebellion  *.  Thev 
all  three  went  out  of  the  cattle  on  foot  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  in  the  month  of  October,  and  made  all  poffi- 
ble  hafte  to  raife  their  followers. 

The  regent,  greatly  incenfed  at  the  treachery  of  Arran 
and  the  inveteracy  of  Hume,  raifed  a  body  of  troops 
with  his  ufual  celerity,  and  inverted  the  cattle  of  Hamil- 
ton, refolving  to  rate  it  to  the  foundation.  But  this 
cattle  contained  a  very  powerful  defender,  who  faved 
both  it  and  its  owner  from  destruction.  This  was  the 
lady  Margaret  Stewart,  countefs  dowager  of  Arran, 
daughter  of  James  II.  fitter  of  James  Ilf.  and  aunt  of 
James  IV.  and  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  At  the  earneft 
fupplication  of  this  venerable  lady,  the  duke  defifted  from 
the  liege,  and  promifcd  to  pardon  her  fon,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  upon  his  fubmiflion.  The  earl,  informed  of  this, 
fubmitted  and  was  pardoned  f.  The  lord  Hume,  not 
having  fo  powerful  an  interceflbr,  was  not  treated  with 
the  fame  lenity.  By  a  parliament  that  was  fitting  at  the 
time  of  his  efcape,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  David  and 
William,  were  declared  rebels,  and  their  ettates  confif- 
cated.  The  Humes,  enraged  by  thofe  fevere  proceed- 
ings, returned  to  their  predatory  -incurfions ;  in  one  of 
which  they  burnt  die  town  of  Dunbar,  only  twenry- 
feven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Such  were  the  confufians 
that  reigned  in  Scotland,   A.  D.   "'515. 

The  commitlioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  Cold-  ,  r5'^- 
ingham,  in  January,  'A.  D.  15:6,  and  concluded  a  truce  ' 

*  Lefly-i  p.  5,78.  f  Id.  p.  179. 
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A.D.  1516- from  the  middle  of  that  month  to  Whitfunday.  After 
~>-^~T^*^  much  oppofnion  from  the  Scots  commiffioners,  the  lord 
Hume  was  comprehended  in  this  truce,  which  faved  that 
turbulent  chieftain  once  more  from  the  deftruttion  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  His  attainder  was  taken  off 
by  a  parliament  that  met  in  May,  and  he  was  reftored  to 
his  eftate  and  honours;  but  with  this  exprefs  declaration, 
that  if  he  committed  any  new  a£ts  of  rebellion  or  dis- 
obedience, all  his  former  crimes  mould  be  remembered 
againil  him  in  judgment  *. 
Queen  The   duke   of  Albany,    and    the   earl   of   Angus  the 

goes  to  the  queen's  hufdand,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  return- 
Eng  to  Scotland,  by  giving  her  the  flronrefl.  affurances  of  an 

court.  ^       y   o         o  o 

honourable  reception,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  herrightsf, 
but  in  vain  ;  ihe  was  a  princefs,  of  flrong  paffions,  and 
when  once  offended  not  eafily  appeafed.  Having  fpent 
the  winter  and  fpring  in  the  caftle  of  Harbotle,  Ihe  fet 
out  for  London,  where  (lie  arrived,  May  3d,  and  was 
received  in  the  moil  affectionate  manner  by  her  brother 
king  Henry,  and  her  lifter  Mary,  queen  dowager  of 
France  ^. 
Corre-  The  queen  of  Scotland  did  not  conceal  her  animofity 

ipondence.  againft  the  duke  of  Albany,  or  her  fears  for  the  fafety 
of  her  fon  in  the  cuftody  of  the  neareft  heir  to  his 
crown  ;  and  ihe  feems  to  have  infpired  her  brother  with 
the  fame  paffions.  Ambaffadors  from  Scotland  were  then 
in  London  negociating  a  truce,  and  by  them  Henry  fent 
a  letter  to  the  thi-ee  eftates,  expreffing  in  very  ftrong 
terms  his  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  infant  king 
his  nephew,  and  intreating  them  to  diveff.  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany of  the  regency,  and  oblige  him  to  return  to  France, 
as  the  only  means  of  pfeferving  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  To  this  letter  the  parliament  of  Scotland  re- 
turned a  refpeclfuf,  but  very  fpirited  anfwer  ;  in  which 
they  gave  the  duke  of  Albany  a  very  high  character,  for 
his  wifdom,  probity,  and  honour,  and  his  tender  care 
of  their  young  king  ;  ft  againil  whom,"  faid  they,  "  we 
(i  firmly  believe  he  would  not  attempt  any  thing,  to  ob- 
"  tain  the  three  kingdoms  of  France,  England,  and 
"  Scotland."  They  vindicated  their  own  conducl:  in 
chufing  the  duke  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor 


*   Drummond,   p.  166.     Lefty,   p   382. 
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to  the  king,  as  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and  A. D. 1516. 
practice  of  their  anceftbrs ;  and  declared,  that  they  could  s*"*~r-«-*' 
not  deprive  him  of  the  high  office  to  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily raifed  him,  without  diibonouring  themfelves  *. 
This  letter  was  fubfcribed  and  fealed  by  all  the  prelates 
and  lords  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  July  4th,  A.  D. 
15 16. 

?"he  duke  of  Albany  fent  his  friend,  the  count  De  Fropofid- 
Fayette,  to  the  court  of  England  with  this  letter,  toge-  °.ns* 
flier  with  certain  propofitions  from  himfell,  tending  to 
remove  mifunderftandings,  and  promote  peace  between 
the  tWo  kingdoms.  Thefe  propofitions,  ten  in  number, 
Were  well  calculated  to  preferve  peace  upon  equitable 
terms  ;  but  contained  no  conceflions-  that  indicated  a  fear 
of  war,  and  breathed  the  fame  bold  independent  fpirit 
with  the  parliament's  letter.  They  were  referred  by 
Henry  to  his  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey ;  and  that  haughty 
prelate  aflented  to  them  all,  with  a  few  trivial  explana- 
tions, to  fave  the  appearance  of  an  implicit  compliance. 
For  example,  by  the  eighth  article  it  is  propofed,  that 
the  cuftody  and  fafe-keeping  of  the  king  of  Scots  fliould 
belong  to  the  members  of  his  council  and  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament,  and  that  no  other  perfon  fliould 
prefume  to  intermeddle  with  it.  Though  this  article 
was  evidently  contrived  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  king  of  England,  the  cardinal  affented  to  it,  with 
this  unmeaning  addition,  "  provided  the  king  of  Scots 
"  be  fafely  kept."  Three  of  the  articles  were  calculated 
to  engage  the  queen  dowager  to  return  to  Scotland, 
which  the  duke  of  Albany  very  much  defired;  knowing 
ftie  could  do  him  lefs  hurt  there,  than  in  the  court  of 
England.  The  cardinal,  in  his  mailer's  name,  figned 
his  affent  to  all  the  propofitions,  July  24th ;  and  on  the 
lalt  day  of  that  month  he  figned  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce  to  November  30th,  A.  D.  1517,  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  two  kingdoms  might  have  time  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  f . 

The  prolongation  of  a  truce  with  England  gave  the  Ex?Cuti< 
regent  leifure  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  the  coun-  ons 
try,  and  to  call  the  moft  dangerous  diiturbers  and  plun- 
derers to  an  account.     The  baron  of  Strouan,  a  high- 
land chieftain,  who,    at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers 

*  Rym.  p.  550.  f  Ibid,  p,  5:4, 
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A.D.1516.  of  his  own  clan,    had  long  haraffed  the  neighbouring 

s 1 — *  countries,   was  apprehended  by  the  earl  of  Athol,   and 

beheaded  at  Logurial,  which  ftruck  terror  into  the  other 
plunderers  of  the  remote  parts  *".  The  next  perfon  he 
attacked  was  of  a  higher  rank  and  much  greater  power. 
This  was  Alexander  lord  Hume,  hereditary  chamberlain 
of  Scotland,  warden  of  all  the  marches,  and  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  warlike  clan  ;  a  nobleman  formida- 
ble bv  his  power  and  riches,  but  ftill  more  formidable 
by  his  artful,  fadious,  and  daring  charader.  While  the 
regent  refided  at  Falkland  in  Auguft  this  year^  Hep- 
burn, prior  of  St.  Andrews,  was  often  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  filled  his  mind  with  fo  much  dread  and  jea- 
loufy  of  lord  Hume,  that  he  determined  his  deftrudion. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  called  a  convention  of  the  nobles,  to  which  he 
Invited  lord  Hume  by  particular  letters,  earneftly  intreat- 
ing  his  attendance.  He  accordingly  fet  out,  (contrary 
to  the  advice  of  feveral  of  his  friends)  accompanied  by 
his  brother  William,  and  his  friend  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Firnehurft.  They  were  received  by  the  regent  with  every 
mark  of  regard  they  could  defire,  but  were  foon  after  feiz- 
ed  and  committed  to  different  prifons.  They  were  not  fuf- 
fered  to  languifh  long  in  confinement.  The  lord  Hume  and 
his  brother  were  brought  to  their  trial,  October  10th. 
The  recent  offences  of  which  they  were  accufed,  were 
probably  not  very  great,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  that 
Angular  claufe  in  their  laft  pardon,  "  That  if  they  com- 
«  mitted  any  new  offences,  their  pardon  mould  be  null 
"  and  void,  and  all  their  former  crimes  fhould  be  laid 
«  to  their  charge."  This  was  accordingly  done ;  they 
were  found  guilty  of  treafon,  and  fentenced  to  be  be- 
headed, and  their  heads  to  be  fet  up  on  the  gates  of 
Edinburgh.  This  fentence  was  executed  on  the  lord 
Hume,  October  nth,  and  on  his  brother  the  day  af- 
ter f .  Sir  Andrew  Ker  made  his  efcape.  This  infidi- 
ous  and  fevere  proceeding  excited  fears  and  fufpicions 
in  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  a  thirft  for  revenge  in  the 
friends  of  the  ruined  family. 
&i\  ,  The  duke  of  Albany  had  found  the  government  of 
moral?  Scotland  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  office,  and  wifiied 
France,  for  a  fair  occafion  of  returning  to  France,  to  vifit  his 
family,    and  -to  attend  to   his  affairs  in  that  country. 

*  Lefly,  p.  3S2.  f  Ibid.  p.  3S5.    Buchan.  p.  sSo. 
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Such  an  occafion  now  offered.  Francis  T.  fent  an  am-  A  D.1517. 
baffador  into  Scotland  in  the  fpring,  A.  D.  1517,  to  fo-  ^-^T^^ 
licit  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  the  duke  prevailed  upon  a  convention  of 
the  efiates  to  give  him  a  commiffion  to  negociate  that 
affair  at  the  court  of  France,  upon  his  giving  them  a 
promife  that  he  would  return  in  fix  months.  Before  his 
departure,  he  conftituted  the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus, 
Huntley,  and  Argyle,  the  archbifhops  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glafgow,  with  Sir  Anthony  d'Arcy,  Sieur  de  la 
Beautc,  a  French  nobleman,  his  fubftitutes.  To  pre- 
vent difputes  among  his  vicegerents,  he  allotted  a  parti- 
cular diftricT:  to  each  of  them;  and  as  he  repofed  the 
greateft  confidence  in  Sir  Anthony  d'Arcy,  he  appointed 
him  warden  of  the  borders,  and  governor  of  the  neigh-  1 

bouring  countries.  For  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  per* 
fon,  he  brought  him  from  the  caftle  of  Stirling  to  the 
caflle  of  Edinburgh,  and  committed  him  to  the  earl  of 
Marfhal,  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Borthwick,  with  his 
governor  the  lord  Erfkine;  Still  further  to  prevent  com- 
motions, he  confined  fome  of  the  moft  turbulent  chief- 
tains in  the  caftles  of  Dunbarton,  Dunbar,  and  Garvil. 
Taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Lennox,  with  the  eldeft  fons 
of  the  earls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  and  Glencairn,  (under 
the  pretence  of  doing  them  honour  and  perfecting  their 
education,  but  in  reality  as  hoftages  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  their  friends,)  he  embarked  at  Dunbarton  for 
France  about  the  middle  of  June  *. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  having  fpent  about  fourteen  Tbe-queen 
months  in  the  court  of  England,  and  hearing  of  the  de-  ^e  ,"s  ,to 
parture  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  fet  out  (attended  by  a 
fplendid  train  of  Englifh  lords  and  ladies)  on  her  return 
home.  When  {he  arrived  at  Berwick,  fhe  was  waited 
upon  by  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception.  She  had  been  greatly  offended 
with  him  for  deferting  her  at  Harbotle,  and  making  his 
peace  with  the  regent ;  but  fhe  was  ftill  more  offended 
with  him  for  his  gallantries  during  her  abfence,  of  which, 
fhe  had  received  intelligence.  Like  her  brother  Henry, 
as. her  love  had  been  violent,  her  jealoufy  was  invincible, 
and  (he  never  could  he  reconciled  to  him.  She  was  re- 
ceived at  Edinburgh  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank,  but  was  Tiot  admitted  into  the  caftle  to  vifit  her 

*  Lefly,  p.  367.    Buchan.  p.  161,     Dryramond,  p.  256. 
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A. D.  1517.  fon.  The  lords  who  had  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  per- 
v*",""-y  *■*  fon  were  of  the  French  faction,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  duke  of  Albany ;  they  knew  that  the  king's  grand- 
father had  been  conveyed,  or  rather  ftolen,  out  of  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  queen  his  mother;  they  knew 
alfo  that  the  prefent  queen  had  once  formed  a  plot  to 
carry  her  fon  into  England,  and  fufpe,dl:ed  that  (lie  ftill 
entertained  the  fame  defign.  Thefe  were  the  caufes  of 
their  extreme  caution,  and  the  only  apologies  that  can  be 
made  for  their  incivility.  Upon  a  report  that  the 
plague  had  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  the  king  was  carried 
to  the  caftle  of  Craigmillar,  where  the  queen  was  ad- 
mitted to  vifit  him  j  but  her  vifits  were  fo  frequent,  that 
they  confirmed  the  fufpicions  of  the  lords  who  had  the 
care  of  his  perfon;  and  they  conducted  him  back  to  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  the  queen  was  ex- 
cluded *. 
The  war-  All  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of 
en  am.  Albany  to  prevent  diforders  in  Scotland  in  his  abfence, 
were  ineffectual.  The  Sieur  de  la  Beaute,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  wardenfhip  of  the  borders,  was  well  qua- 
lified for  that  very  difficult  office.  He  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  and  elegance  of 
his  manners,  but  refpeCtable  for  his  virtues  and  abilities. 
Having  no  family  connexions  to  bias  his  mind,  he  admi- 
niftered  juftice  with  courage  and  impartiality.  But  thefe 
virtues  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  number,  and  enflame 
the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  difliked  him  as  a  foreigner, 
and  dreaded  and  detefted  him  as  a  juft  and  intrepid  ma- 
giftrate.  As  he  was  holding  a  court  at  Dunfe,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  attended  only  by  a  few  gentlemen,  and  his 
own  fervants,  a  body  of  the  Humes  in  arms,  headed 
by  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wedderburn,  came  to  that  place, 
infulted  him,  and  killed  fome  of  his  French  fervante. 
The  warden  perceiving  his  danger,  got  on  horfeback, 
and  attempted  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight :  but  his  horfe 
having  unfortunately  fluck  in  a  marfh,  his  cruel  purfuers 
came  up,  inft antly  ftruck  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in 
triumph  to  their  leader,  who  fet  it  upon  the  gate  of 
Hume  caftle  f.  So  proud  was  Sir  David  Hume  of  this 
exploit,  that  he  commanded  the  warden's  hair,  (which 

#  Lefly,  p.   387.  f  Buchan.  p.  261.     Lefiy,  p.  387. 
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was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful)  to  be  cut  off,  and  A.D.  1517. 
wore  it  as  a  trophy  at  his  faddle-bow  *.  <-~-y~*+*/ 

Though  the  other  governors,  it  is  faid,  were  not  much  Earl  of 
afflicted  at  the  hard  fate  of  the  warden,  at  whofe  pro-  Arran 
motion  they  had  repined,  they  could  not  overlook  fo  warden, 
daring  an  outrage  againft  government.  In  order  to  bring 
the  delinquents  to  juftice,  they  appointed  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran warden  of  the  borders.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who 
thought  himfelf  better  entitled  to  that  office,  on  account 
of  his  eftates  in  thofe  parts,  was  greatly  provoked  at  this 
appointment,  and  it  gave  rife  to  a  family  feud  between 
the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglaffes,  which  continued  long, 
and  produced  very  fatal  effects  f.  This  feud  was  much 
inflamed  by  the  fpirited  conduit  of  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  committed  Sir  George  Douglas  the  brother,  and 
Mark  Carr  the  friend,  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  the 
cattle  of  Edinburgh,  as  confederates  and  favourers  of 
the  Humes. 

The  earl  of  Arran,  as  chief  of  the -deputed  governors,      151?. 
called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  February  19th,  Parlia- 
A.  D.    1518.     In  this  parliament  Sir  David  Hume  and  ment* 
his  accomplices  were  condemned   to  death,    and  their 
eltates  confifcated,  for  the  murder  of  the  late  warden, 
and  other  crimes  $. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  parliament  Caftlesfur- 
the  earl  of  Arran,  with  a  confiderable  army  and  a  train  rendered, 
of  artillery,  marched  towards  the  borders ;  but  he  met 
with  no  oppofition,'  and  put  garrifons  into  the  caftles  of 
Hume,  Wedderburn,  and  Lanton.  Sir  David  Hume 
and  his  accomplices  had  previoufly  retired  into  England, 
where  they  found  aTecure  afylum  §. 

Though  the  duke  of  Albany  now  refided  in  France,  he  Truce, 
ftill  acted  as  regent  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  capacity 
prolonged  the  truce  with  England  to  November  30th, 
A.  D.  1519,  to  which  another  year  was  afterwards 
added  ||.  lie  took  care  alfo  to  have  the  king  and  king- 
dom of  Scotland  comprehended  in  die  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  between  France  and  England  at  London,  Oc- 
tober 2d,  A.  D.  1518^.  By  thefe  treaties  the  external 
peace  of  the  kingdom  was  for  feme  time  fecured. 

*  PitfcotCie,  p.  130.  fLefly-,  p.  3SS.  f  Ibid. 
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But  notwithftanding  this,  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  was  very  fct'erely  felt  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 
"sort!1*   While  that  prince  was  prefent  he  kept  the  fierce  and  tur- 
iand.  bulent  chieftains  in  forne  degree  of  order  and  fubmiffion 

to  the  laws,  by  his  fuperior  authority  and  great  abilities; 
but  after  his  departure  the  country  became  a  fcene  of 
violence,  anarchy,  and  confufion.  His  fubftitutes  were 
at  variance  among  themfelves,  and  one  of  them  protected 
the  criminal  whom  another  attempted  to  punifh.  Com- 
petitions for  offices,  and  even  difputes  about  property, 
were  determined  by  the  fword ;  and  family  feuds  were 
profecuted  with  unrelenting  fury.  A  kind  of  pitched 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Dou- 
glafles,  and  their  partifans,  near  Kelfo,  in  which  the 
Hamiltons  were,  defeated.  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wed- 
derburn,  with  his  followers,  made  frequent  inroads  into 
the  Merfe,  in  one  of  which,  October  6th,  A.  D.  15 19, 
he  killed  Robert  Blackader,  prior  of  Coldingham,  and 
fix  of  his  fervants,  to  make  way  for  William  Douglas, 
abbot  of  HolyrOod-houfe,  and  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  obtained  that  priory.  In  a  word,  the 
Humes  became  triumphant  on  the  borders,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  their  caftles  and  eftates  that  had  been  for- 
feited. Their  party  (till  prevailing,  George,  the  eldeft 
furviving  brother  of  the  late  lord  Hume,  was  reftored  by 
parliament,  Auguft  12th,  A.  D.  1522*. 
,    1520.  The  two  great  parties,  the  Englifh  and  French,  into 

SkinTufhes  which  Scotland  was  long  divided,  were  now  completely 
bur^h  ""  formed.  The  earl  of  Angus  was  the  head  of  the  Englifh, 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  in  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
was  the  head  of  the  French  party.  ISuch  of  the  nobility 
as  were  friends  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try, Liboured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
thefe  two  powerful  noblemen,  and  a  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  May,  A.  Dl  1520, 
for  that  purpofe.  Angus  fufpecting  no  danger,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  joined  by  his  friends  from  the  Merfe,  came 
io  Edinburgh  with  a  flender  retinue.  The  earl  of  Arran, 
and  Beaton  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  their  friends, 
finding  themfelves  much  ftronger  than  the  other  party^ 
refolved  to  fhut  the  gates,  and  feize  the  earl  of  Angus 

*  Drummond.  p^  173.      Hollingfh,  p,  306,      Records  of  Par- 
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and  his  principal  followers.  Angus  having  received  in-  A. D.  1520. 
telligence  of  this  defign,  colle&ed  and  armed  his  friends ;  ^^^r^-^ 
and,  to  gain  a  little  time,  lent  his  uncle,  the  famous 
Gavin  Douglas,  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  to  propofe  an  amicable  conference:  but  that 
prelate,  having  put  on  armour  under  his  pontifical  robes, 
declared,  that  upon  his  conference  he  could  not  confent ; 
at  the  fame  time  fmiting  with  violence  on  his  breaft, 
which  made  the  plates  of  his  armour  rattle.  t<  How 
("  now, 1  my  lord !  methinks  your  confeience  clatters," 
faid  the  good  bi(hop,  and  retired,  having  fir  ft  reproached- 
his  grace  for  a  conduct  fo  unbecoming  his  character. 
The  earl  of  Angus  perceiving  that  he  could  not  efcape 
without  fighting,  drew  up  his  fmall  but  brave  and  deter- 
mined band,  of  about  eighty  gentlemen,  on  the  high- 
ftreet  within  the  Netherbow-port.  His  enemies,  who 
were  much  more  numerous,  and  confident  of  victory, 
advanced  to  the  charge :  but  as  they  advanced  by  the  nar- 
row lanes  that  lead  from  the  Gowgate  to  the  High- 
ftreet,  they  were  incommoded  by  their  numbers,  and  thq 
moft  forward  of  them  being  killed  as  they  emerged  from 
thefe  lanes,  and  others  feeing  this  and  attempting  to  turn 
back,  threw  the  whole  into  confufion,  and  they  fled  on 
all  hands,  leaving  about  feventy  of  their  number  dead  on 
the  ftreet.  The  earl  of  Arran,  with  his  natural  fon  Sir 
Jam  els  Hamilton,  efcaped  over  the  marfh  called  the  North- 
loch  with  great  difficulty.  The  archbifhop  of  Glafgow 
took  fhelter  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  Blackfriars 
church,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his  enraged 
enemies,  and  would  have  been  killed  if  the  bifhop  of 
Dunkeld  had  not  interpofed*. 

The  earl  of  Arran  and  his  party  were  much  difpiritedCo»re- 
by  this  defeat,  and  importuned  the  duke  of  Albany  to^a.en5r 
return  to  Scotland.     Their  adverfaries,  elated  with  their  ni,-fh 
victory,  took  down  the  heads  of  the  late  lord  Hume  and^ 
his  brother   from   the  gates   of  Edinburgh,  and   buried 
them    with    great  funeral  pomp,  Auguft    21  ft,  A.    D. 
1520-}-.     They   made   an   excurfion  to   Linlithgow  and 
Stirling,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow 
by  furprife  •,  but   being   difappointcd,  they   returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  difmiiied  their  followers. 
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A.D.  1521.  The  regents  and  council  of  Scotland  were  fo  much 
Vn"T~",»~/  engaged  in  their  party  quarrels,  that  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  truce  with  England,  till  it  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  Fortunately  for  them,  king  Henry  and  his  fa- 
vourite minifter,  cardinal  Wolfey,  were  fo  much  employe 
ed  in  their  intrigues  and  negociations  with  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  by  both  of  whom  they  were 
courted,  that  they  had  no  leifure  or  inclination  to  quarrel 
with  the  Scots  :  peace  was  therefore  preferved  between 
the  two  kingdoms  through  the  whole  of  this  year  by  fhort 
truces*.  This  policy  of  making  only  ftiort  truces  of  a 
month  or  two,  was  adopted  by  the  Scots,  in  confequence 
of  directions  from  the  duke  of  Albany,  that  if  a  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  aflift  their  ancient  allies. 
Albany  Though  the  king  of  France  had  bound  himfelf,  when 

arrives  in  he  made  peace  with  England  A.  D.  1  5 1 3,  to  detain  the 
Scotland.  duke  of  Albany  in  France,  and  not  to  fuffer  hirn  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  he  now  determined  to  fend  him  into  ■ 
that  kingdom  to  fupport  his  party,  and  difpofe  the  Scots 
to  adhere  to  their  anqient  league  with  France, .which  had 
lately  been  renewed  with  great  folernnity.  The  duke  ac- 
cordingly landed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  November  19th, . 
after  an  abfence  of  four  years  and  five  months,  and  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation  •}-, 
TheEng-  The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany  made  a  great  and 
lifh  party  fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland.  He 
ro  en.  matje  his  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  December  3d,  ac- 
companied by  the  queen  ddwager,  (who  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  correfponded  with  him  in  his  abfeslce,) 
by  the  lord  chancellor  Beaton,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
many  of  the  prime  nobility.  He  immediately  turned 
out  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  of  the  An- 
gufian  or  Engliih  party,  and  put  his  own  friends  in  their 
place.  He  then  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  26th,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month 
he  caufed  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  all  tfye  chieftains  of  his 
party  to  be  fummoned  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  metropo- 
lis, to  appear  before  that  parliament,  to  anfwer  to  the  ac- 
cufations  that  were  to  be  brought  again Pc  them.  A  com- 
promife  was  made,  (by  the  interpofition,  it  is  faid,  of  the 

*  See  Rym.  torn,  xlii-  p.  727,  738-,-  750,  734,  73^,  744,   745- 
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queen,)  by  which  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  brother  A  D  15-21. 
William  prior  of  Coldingham,  were  allowed  to  go  into  Vs'T~5*-' 
voluntary  exile  in  France.  Their  uncle  Gavin  Douglas, 
bjifhop  of  Dunkeld,  went  to  London,  arjd  the  reft  of  their 
partifans  retired  into  England.  Thus  the  Englifh  party, 
which  had  lately  been  triumphant,  was  broken  and  dii- 
perfed  *.  Henry  VIII.  was  greatly  offended  at  the  return 
of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  fevere  proceedings ;  but 
he  was  ftih  more  provoked  at  the  queen  his  filler,  for 
her  joining  the  duke's  party.  The  bifhoppf  Dun  is  faid 
to  have  inflamed  his  refentment  both  againO:  Ins  filler 
and  the  duke. 

The  duke  of  Albany  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  ap-     1522. 
plied  to  the  court  of  England  for  a  prolongation  of  the  ;V"g  ,  ' 
la(l   truce,  which   was  to   expire    at   Candlemas.     But  lener^to 
Henry  VIII.  was  too  much  irritated  at  the  duke:s  return  the  Scots 
to  Scotland  to  comply  with  that  requifition  :  on  the  con-  parlia- 
trary,  he  fent  a  very  angry  letter,  dated  January  14th,  nient" 
A.  D.  1522,.  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  then  fitting, 

,  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  diveft  the 
duke  of  Albany  of  the  government,  and  compel  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  he  and  his  confederates  would  mal^e 
war  upon  them,  and  do  them  all  the  mifchief  in  their 
power.  The  reafons  he  affigned  for  this  hoftile  decla- 
ration were  thefe  : — his    anxiety   for  the  fafety    of  his 

,  nephew  the  young  king;  the  danger  to  which  that  prir.es 
was  expofed,  while  the  next  heir  to  his  crown  was  his 
guardian;  that  the  duke  had  committed  the  cuftody  of 
the  king  to  a  foreigner  of  little  reputation  ;  that  his  lifter 

'  the  queen  dowager  was  profecuting  a  divorce  from  her 
lawful  hufband,  in  order  to  a  marriage  with  the  dukcj 
which  v/oUld  involve  her  in  perdition,  and  expofe  her  fon 
to  great  danger;  that  the  duke  had  left  France,  though 
that  king  had  folemnly  engaged  to.  detain  him  there; 
and  that  he  had  come  into  Scotland  with  a  defigu  w 
kindle  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  f. 

To  this  threatening  letter  the  parliament,  returned  a  Anfwer. 
very  fpirited  and  fenfibie  anfwer,  dated  February  9th. 
dhey  exprefs  great  furpriie  that  fo.wife  a  prince  gave  fo 
much  credit  to   the  falfe  and  improbable  calumnies  of  \ 

traitors,  and  that  he  protected  and  encouraged  all  the  re- 
pels agamit  their  king  his  nephew,  to  whom  lie  prof  dial 

#  Le%,  ,p.  396.  -f  Rym,  torn.  xiii.  p.  >j6u 
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A. D.  1522.  f0  much  love.     They  declared  that  the  duke  of  Albany  , 
'had    never    interfered  with  the  cuftody  of  their  king's 
perfon,  but  had  left  that  entirely  to  the  queen  his  mother, 
his  council,  and  his  parliament,  who  had  committed  it 
to  four  of  the  moft  aged,  wife,  and  honourable  noble- 
men of  the  kingdom ;  that  he  muft  have  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  their  virtue,  honour,  and  loyalty,  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  at  lead  as  anxious  as  any  other 
perfons   could   be  for  the  prefervation  of  their  native 
fovereign.     They  allure  his  majefty,  that  the  report  of 
an  intended  marriage  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
Albany  was  an  infamous  and  abfurd  calumny,  and  that 
they  firmly  believed  that  neither  of  the  parties  had  ever, 
entertained  a  thought  of  fuch  a  marriage.     What  private 
promife  he  had  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  about 
detaining  the  duke  of  Albany  abroad,  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know;  but  if  he  had  really  poflefled  all  that  love 
to  their  king  his  nephew,  and  all  that  good  -will  to  them 
he  had  often  profeffed,  he  would  have  importuned  the 
king  of  France  to  fend  him  into  Scotland,  to  put  an  end 
to  their  internal  broils  and  miferies,  with  which  he  was 
not  unacquainted.     They  earneftly  intreat  him  to  with- 
draw his  protection  and  favour  from  the  bilhop  of  Dun- 
keld,  and  the  other  rebels  againfh  their  king;  without 
which  there  could  be  no  folid  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.     They  conclude  with  declaring,  that  though 
they  wifhed  for  peace,  they  were  fully  determined  to  take 
either  peace  or  war,  as  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  fend,  ra^- 
ther  than  confent  to  do  fo  great  an  injury  to  their  king 
and  country,  fo  great  a  difhonour  to  themfelves,  and  fo 
great  a  wrong  to  the  lord  governor,  as  to  remove  him 
from  his  office  at  the  requeft  of  his  grace,  or  of  any  other 
prince ;  and  if  his  grace  made  war  upon  them  on  that  ac- 
count, they  would  trull  in  God  and  the  juflice  of  their 
caufe,  and  defend  their  king  and  country,  as  their  ances- 
tors had  often  done  before  them*.     Kenry  wrote  letters 
in  the  fame  {train,  containing  fimilar  threats  and  accusa- 
tions, and  received  fimilar  anfwers  of  denial  and  defi- 
ance f.     As  a  laft  effort  to  intimidate  the  Scots,  Henry  / 
commanded  the  lord  Dacres  to  pafs  the  borders  with  five 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  publilh  a  proclamation,  That 
if  the  Scots  did  not  accept  of  the  terms  propofed  by  the 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  761 — 763.  f  Herbert,  p.  .51. 
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king  of  England  before  the  id  of  March,  he  would  A. T)  1522. 
make  war  upon  them  with  all  his  power.  This  was  ac-  s**^*  -' 
cordingly  done,  but  without  effect  *. 

Both  nations  now  prepared  for  war,  which  appeared  Prepay - 
to  be  unavoidable.  Henry  availed  himfelf  of  his  fupe-  nons  f°* 
rior  force  by  fea,  and  fent  feven  great  fhips  into  the 
Forth  in  April ;  but  the  coafts  were  fo  well  guarded  that 
they  made  little  or  no  impreffion,  though  they  created  an 
alarm,  and  diverted  the  Scots  from  attacking  the  Englifii 
on  the  borders.  In  the  beginning  of  July  all  the  French 
and  Scots  were  banifhed  out  of  England,  and  their 
goods  confifcated  f .  To  raife  a  formidable  army,  all  the 
men  between  fixteen  and  fixty  in  the  counties  of  Shrews- 
bury, Nottingham,  Derby,  York,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Weffmoreland,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  and 
Durham,  were  commanded  to  be  ready  to  march  againft 
their  ancient  enemies  the  Scots,  who,  it.  was  faid,  in- 
tended to  invade  England  in  September  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  was  appointed  July  30th,  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  north,  and  general  of  the  army  p. 

In  the  mean  time  the  regent  of  Scotland  was  not  idle.  parlia- 
He  called  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh,  July  22d,  merit. 
in  which  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  raife  an  army  to 
defend  the  kingdom  againft  their  old  enemies  the  Englifh. 
To  encourage  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  fight  bravely  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  it  was  enacted,  That  the  heirs 
of  all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown,  the  regent,  the  prelates, 
and  barons,  who  fell  in  battle,  fhould  have  their  ward- 
ihips,  marriages,  and  reliefs,  free ;  and  that  the  wives 
and  children  of  yeomen  and  farmers  who  were  flain, 
fhould  enjoy  their  tenements  for  five  years  at  the  former 
rent§.  When  the  parliament  broke  up,  the  regent  and 
chieftains  made  hafte  to  collect  their  followers. 

Before  the  Scots  army  was  formed,  the  earl  of  Shrewf-  Incurfion. 
bury,  with  the  readied  of  his  troops,  made  an  incurfion 
into  Scotland,  and  burnt  one  half,  and  plundered  the 
other  half  of  the  town  of  Kelfo  :  but  on  the  approach  of 
the  men  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  Merfe,  the  Englifii  retired 
with  precipitation. 

The  duke  of  Albany  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numer-  Expedfcz- 
ous  army  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  encamped  on- 

*  Stoive,  p   575.  -f-  Lefly,  p   399. 
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A.D.  1522.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elk,  within  a  few  miles  o£ 
Carlifle  :  but  when  he  propofed  to  pafs  that  river  and  in- 
vade England,  the  molt  powerful  chieftains  in  his  army 
refufed  to  follow  him ;  and  it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty he  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain  in  their  camp. 
The  memory  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  was  ftill  freuY 
in  their  minds;  they  knew  that  the  prefent  war  was  un- 
dertaken folely  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the 
French,  and  thought  it  furhcient.  for  that  purpofe  to 
detain  the  forces  of  the  north  of  England  at  home  to 
defend  their  country,  When  things  were  in  this  fituati- 
on,  the  queen  of  Scotland  interpofed,  and  by  her  me- 
diation a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  regent  and 
lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the  Englim  borders,  for  fourteen 
days ;  in  which  time  commiffioners  were-to  be  fenc  to  the 
court  of  England,  to  negociate  a  peace,  or  longer  truc$. 
They  were  accordingly  fent  in  October ;  but  their  nego- 
ciations  were  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  they  infilled  on  the 
French  being  included  in  the  peace  or  truce  *", 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  much  chagrined  at  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  Scots  nobility  to  his  intended  invafion  of 
England.  He  was  now  convinced  that  his  authority  as- 
regent  was  not  fufBcient  to  engage  them  to  make  a^ 
vigorous  attempt  upon  England  in  the  minority  of  their" 
king,  unlefs  he  could  procure  a  confiderable  body  of 
auxiliaries  to  encourage  and  aflift  them.  In  hopes  of 
procuring  thefe  auxiliaries,  he  ftt  fail  for  France  in  the 
end  of  October,  promifing  to  return  by  the  firft  of 
Augufl  in  the  following  year  f. 

Hoftilities  were  recommenced  on  the  borders  in  the 
fpring,  and  continued  through  the  fummer  of  this  year, 
by  mutual  depredations  and  incurfions,  which  did  much 
jnifchief  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  but 
determined  nothing.  In  one  of  thefe  incurfions  Thomas 
earl  of  Surry,  who  commanded  in  the  north,  took  and 
burnt  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  September  24th,  and  de- 
molifhed  the  magnificent  monaftery  of  that  place  f , 

The  duke  of  Albany  having  obtained  fome  troops 
from  the  king  of  France,  prepared  to  return  with  them 
into  Scotland  by  the  time  appointed.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented by  an  Engiifh  fleet  fitted  out  to  intercept  him. 


Albany 

foes  to 
ranee. 


1523. 

Hoftiluie? 


Albany 
returns. 
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On  this  occafion  the  duke  afted  with  great  prudence,  A.D.  1523. 
and  deceived  his  enemies.  He  removed  his  troops  from  'S*"~~Y~^~/ 
the  fea-coail,  and  directed  his  (hips  to  feparate,  and  put 
into  different  ports,  at  no  great  diftance  from  one  another. 
The  Englifh  admiral,  Sir  William  Fitz- Williams,  feeing 
no  fleet  in  any  of  the  French  harbours,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  an  embarkation,  left  his  ftation  about  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  and  returned  into  port.  The  duke  then  col- 
lected his  ihips,  and  embarked  his  troops  with  great  ex- 
pedition at  Breft ;  failed  from  thence  on  the  21ft,  and 
arrived  in  the  weft  of  Scotla'nd  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  fail,  three  thoufand  in- 
fantry, and  one  thoufand  men  at  arms  *. 

'.  The  regent  having  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Clyde,  Expediti- 
and  landed  his  troops,  called  a  convention  of  the  eftates.  on- 
In  his  abfence  the  Englifli  party  had  increafed,  and  feve- 
ral  of  the  lords  and  barons  thinking  it  imprudent  to 
wage  perpetual  war  with  a  too  powerful  neighbour,  at 
the  instigation  of  a  diftant  ally,  wiflied  for  a  peace  with 
England.  But  the  duke,  by  his  authority,  his  fpeeehes, 
promifes,  and  other  arts,  prevailed  upon  the  convention, 
to  refolve  to  raife  an  army  and  continue  the  war.  The 
army  rendezvoufed  in  Douglafdale,  and  paffed  the  Tweed, 
October  20th,  by  the  bridge  of  Milrofs,  with  a  defign  to 
penetrate  into  England  by  the  middle-marches.  But 
here  again  the  regent  met  with  an  unexpected  check  j 
fome  of  the  moft  powerful  chieftains  pofitively  declared 
againft  an  offenfive  war,  and  refufed  to  enter  England  j 
which  obliged  him,  with  great  reluctance,  to  repafs  the 
Tweed,  and  march  down  the  north  banks  of  that  river 
to  Coldftream,  nearly  oppofite  the  caftle  of  Werk.  That 
caftle,  now  entirely  demolifhed,  was  then  in  perfect  re- 
pair and  very  ftrong,  as  we  are  told  by  George  Buchan- 
nan,  the  famous  poet  and  hiftorian,  who  was  prefent  at 
this  fiege.  The  duke  fent  four  thoufand  French  and 
Scots,  with  a  train  of  battering  cannon,  over  the  Tweed, 
to  bijfiege  this  caitle,  which  confifted  of  a  lofty  tower  or 
donjon,  an  inner  inclofure,  furrounded  by  a  very  thick 
wall  and  double  ditch ;  and  an  outer  inclofure  much 
larger,  furrounded  alio  with  a  firong  wall  and  ditch. 
The  beiiegers  foon  got  poli'dTion  of  the  outer  inclofure  ; 
and  a  pra£ticable  breach  being  made  in  the  inner  wall, 

*  Drummond,  p.   180.      Buchan.  p.  263. 
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A.D.  1523.  they  gave  an  affault,  bat  were  repulfed.  Heavy  rains 
s-" — ( — -s  falling  at  the  fame  time,  they  raifeci  the  fiege  and  return- 
ed with  their  artillery,  for  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
main  army  by  the  fwelling  of  the  river.  The  duke,  con- 
vinced that  he  could  do  nothing  of  importance  with  an 
army  of  which  he  had  not  the  command,  decamped^  No- 
vember 29th,  and  marching  to  Lauder,  difmiffed  his 
troops.  The  earl  of  Surry,  who  had  orders  to  remain 
on  the  defenfive,  alfo  difbanded  his  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand,  and  hoftilities  ceafed  for  fome  time  *.  Though 
Scotland  reaped  neither  honour  nor  profit  from  this  ex- 
pedition, it  was  of  great  advantage  to  France,  by  detain- 
ing fo  many  forces  in  England. 
T524.  The  duke  of  Albany  perceiving  that  his  own  power 

Albany  and  the  power  of  the  French  party  were  declining,  and 
gLa,[fsn{j  the  Englifh  party  increafing,  propofed  to  go  to  France, 
with  a  defign,  it  is  probable,  to  procure  a  greater  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  and  promifed  to  return  before  the 
firft  of  September.  He  refided  fome  time  with  the  king 
at  Stirling,  and  gave  him  fuch  advice  and  inftruclions  as 
a  youth  in  his  thirteenth  year  was  capable  of  compre- 
hending. He  direcled  the  council,  to  whom  he  com- 
mitted the  management  of  affairs  in  his  abfence,  to  keep 
the  king  at  Stirling,  and  not  make  any  peace  or  truce 
with  the  Englifh  before  his  return.  Attended  by  a 
fplendid  retinue  of  the  nobility,  he  proceeded  to  Clyde, 
where  his  fleet  waited  for  him,  and  failed  for  France, 
May  /9th,  from  whence  he  never  returned  again  to 
Scotland  f .  He  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  great 
virtues ;  equally  brave  and  prudent ;  a  lover  of  order  and 
juftice ;  quick  and  decifive  in  his  refolutions -,  and  pof- 
feffed  great  command  of  temper  in  the  moft  trying  fitua- 
tions.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  was  fo  far 
from  entertaining  any  unfriendly  defigns  againft  his  royal 
pupil,  (of  which  Henry  VIII.  pretended  to  fufpecT:  him) 
that  he  viewed  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  parent,  and  watch- 
ed over  him  with  the  moil  tender  care.  But  being  a 
native  of  France,  where  he  had  great  connexions,  pof- 
feffions,  and  offices,  his  attachment  to  that  country  had 
too  great  an  influence  on  his  conduct  in  the  government 
of  Scotland,  which  rendered  his  adminiftration  difficult 

*   Buchan.  p.  265. 

£  Buchan.  p.  265,    Epiftaisc  Regum  Scotcrum,  p.  532,  335. 
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and  unpleafant  to  himfelf,  and  difagreeable  to  a  great  A. D.  1524. 
party  of  the  Scots,  who  wifhecj  for  a  peace  with  v*--r^«-^ 
England. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  before  his  departure,  carried  on  Corref- 
a  kind  of  pacific  correfpondence  with  cardinal  Wolfey,  pondence. 
to  prevent  any  hoftilities  that  might  detain  him,  in  which 
he  fucceeded.  The  cardinal  encouraged  the  corref- 
pondence with  another  view,  in  which  he  mifcarried. 
He  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  come  into  England, 
to  hold  a  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  faid,  they 
would  not  only  fettle  a  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms, but  the  general  peace  of  Chriftendom.  The  car- 
dinal's real  defign  was,  if  the  duke  had  come  into  Eng- 
land, to  tempt  him  (with  a  promife  of  a  large  fhare  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  which  they  defigned  to  difmem- 
ber)  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  revolted 
from  his  fovereign.  But  Albany  well  knew  the  cardinal 
had  no  intention  to  make  a  general  peace,  and  was  too 
wife  to  truft  his  perfon  in  England  *.  The  queen  at  the 
fame  time  corresponded  with  her  brother  in  the  fame 
pacific  ftrain,  which  contributed  alfo  to  prevent  hoftili- 
ties in  the  fpring  of  this  year. 

]  As  no  truce  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations,  in  the  Incurfi- 
months  of  June  and  July,  hoftilities  were  renewed  by  ons« 
mutual  incuvfions,  to  the  equal  advantage,  or  rather  dis- 
advantage, of  both  f .  To  preferve  the  memory  of  thefe 
petty,  but  very  deftruclive,  'wars,  (which  feem  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory,)  may  ferve  to  imprefs  our 
minds  with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  our  fuperior  fecurity  and 
happinefs  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  weary  of  the  inactive  Aneus  re- 
life  of  exiles,  made  their  efcape  from  France  in  July  this  nuns  from 
year,  came  to  the  court  of  England,  and  were  well  re-  France. 
ceived  by  the  king  and  his  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey, 
who  refo'.ved  to  employ  them  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen 
the  Englifh  parly  in  Scotland,  where  the  earl  had  great 
eftates  and  many  friends.     But  one  difficulty  occurred. 
They  knew  the  animolity  of  the  queen  againft  the  earl 
her  hufband,  and  were  no  Strangers  to  the  violence  of 
her  temper,  and  the  rafh  courfes  of  which  fhe  was  capa- 
ble, when  provoked.     They  fent  the  earl  and  his  brother 


*  Otterborne  and  Welhaniftecie,  f.  11.     Append. 

*  Hall,  f.   52?. 
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A.D.1524  into  the  north,  to  the  Care,  or  rather  cuftody,  of  lord 
w— ,-^;w>  rjaCres,  with  ft  rift  injunctions  not  to  fuffer  them  to  enter 

Scotland  till  further  orders'*. 
The  queen  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  dowager  was  very  active 
ailimie?  [n  ftrengthening  her  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
tneregcn-  gencyj  gy  tj-ie  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  Albany;  and  (he 
was  the  more  active  to  accomplifh  her  defigri,  that  fhe 
heard  her  hated  hufband  was  arrived  in  England,  and  ex- 
pected in  Scotland.  Accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Arran, 
Argyle,  Lennox,  and  fome  other  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  queen  conducted  the  young  king,  her  Ton,  July  29th, 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  with  the  confent 
of  the  great  men  of  her  party,  took  upon  her  the  admi- 
niftratlon.  James  Beaton,  the  chancellor  and  archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  a  zealous  frie*hd  to  the  duke  of  Albany 
and'the  French  intcreft,  oppofed  this  irregular  meafurej 
infilling  that  nothing  of  chat  kind  could  be  done  till  after 
the  firft  of  September,  (when  the  regent  had  promifed 
to  return,)  and  by  a  regular  parliament.  For  this  oppo- 
f)tion  he  was  imprifoned,  but  fooh  after  fet  at  liberty  f.' 
That  no  interruption  might  be  given  to  thefe  proceed- 
ings, fo  agreeable  to  the  court  of  England,  hoftilitie^ 
were  fufpended  in  the  months  of  Augufi  and  September 
by  two  Ihort  truces. 
Angus  re-  As  the  earl  of  Arran  had  formerly  been  at  the  head  of 
turns  to  the  French  party,  he  was  ft  ill  fufpefted  by  Henry  and 
Scotland.  ^-s  ^/jYiiiterr.  They  therefore  fent  the  earl  of  Angus  into 
Scotland,  with  inftructions  to  endeavour  to  regain  the 
favour  of  the  queen  his  fpoufe,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  earl  of  Arran,  if  he  continued  fteady  in  the  Englifh 
intereft,  but  if  he  deviated  from  it,  to  oppofe  him;  in 
which  he  was  promifed  the  moll  effectual  fupport.  The 
earl  and  his  brother  arrived  in  their  native  country  in 
October,  alter  a  tedious  exile,  and  were  joyfully  received 
by  the  numerous  friends  of  their  family.  Their  arrival 
foon  produced  another  revolution. 
Parlia-  ^ie  clueen>  to  feeure  the  power  fhe  had  obtained, 

merit.  called  a  parliament,  to  meet,  November  16th,  at  Edin- 
burgh. Though  the  earl  of  Angus  was  in  the  country, 
he  did  not  take  his  feat  in  this  meeting,  which  confided 
chiefly  of  the  queen's  party.  By  their  ie'cond  act,  they 
deprived  the  duke  of  Albany  of  his  two  high  offices,  oi 

*Otterborne.    Appendix.  Lefiy,  p.  413;     Buchan.  p.  266. 
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regent  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor  to  the  king,  becaufe  he  A. D.  1524. 
had  not  returned  with  fuccours  from  France  before  the  "*~^y—+m/ 
firft  of  September,  as  he  had  promifed ;  and  ordered  a 
refpe£tful  letter  to  be  written  to  the  king  of  France,  con- 
taining their  reafons  for  this  proceeding  *.  By  the  fame 
aft,  they  declared  the  king  (then  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age)  capable  of  governing  his  dominions,  and  ap- 
pointed a  council  to  advife  and  affifl  him  in  the  admi- 
niftration.  This  fecret  or  cabinet  council  was  compofed 
of  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen, the  earl  of  Arran,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who 
were  to  fuperintend  all  negociations  with  foreign  princes 
and  ftates,  the  coining  of  money,  and  the  admimftra- 
tion  of  juftice  5  but  were  to  do  nothing  without  the 
queen's  confentf.  The  guardianfbip  of  the  king's  per- 
fon  was  committed  to  the  queen-mother,  who,  with  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council,  was  to  make  choice  of  wife 
and  virtuous  men  to  inftruct  him  in  learning  and  good 
manners  £.  On  November  1 8th,  the  parliament  appoint- 
ed Robert  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  Gilbert  earl  of  Caffilis, 
and  Alexander  abbot  of  Cambuilcenneth,  ambafTadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  to  negociate  a  peace  or  truce,  and 
a  marriage  of  their  young  king  and  the  princefs  Mary, 
the  only  child  of  Henry  VIII.  §.  This  parliament,  hav- 
ing gratified  the  queen  in  all  her  wifhes,  was  prorogued 
to  February  25th,  A.  D.  1525. 

The  three  ambafTadors,  in  their  way  to  London,  made      ,«* 
a  truce,  November  29th,  for  two  months,  with  Thomas  Embaffy 
lord  Dacres,  warden  general  of  the  Unglifh  marches  ||.  [°  En8- 
On  their  arrival  in  London,  and  entering  upon  the  ne-      d* 
gociation  of  a  marriage  between  their  king  and  the  prin- 
cefs of  England,  Henry  VIII.  propofed  the  two  follow- 
ing conditions:    1.  That  the  Scots  fhould  diflblve  their 
league  with  France,  and  make  a  fimilar  league  with  Eng- 
land.  ■  2.  That  the  king  of  Scots  fhould   refide  in  the 
court  of  England  till  after  the  marriage  was  confummat- 
ed.     But  thefe  were  unexpected  conditions,  concerning 
which  they  had  no  inftruftions.     The  truce  was  there- 
fore prolonged  to  the  28th  of  March,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  confulting  their  conftituents;    and  the 
earl  of  Caffilis  returned  to  Scotland  for  that  purpofe  f . 

*  Epiftolae  Regurn  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  351—356. 

t  Regift.  Parliam.  vol.  vi.      Remitter  Office,  Edinburgh. 

I  Ibid.  §  Rym.  torn.  xiv."p.  27.  fl  Ibid,  p.  28. 

II  Ibid.  p.  30.      Lefty,  p.  414. 
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A.D.i s--^  When  the  time  to  which  the  parliament  had  been 
prorogued  approached,  the  political  hemifphere,  which 
had  been  fo  ferene  and  calm  at  the  former  meeting,  be- 
gan to  be  overcaft,  and  threatened  a  ftorm.  Some  dif- 
contents  and  jealoafies  prevailed  among  the  noblemen  of 
the  queen's  party  ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  her  hated 
hufband,  came  to  Edinburgh,  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  his  friends  and  followers.  Alarmed  at  thefe- 
appearances,  (lie  publifhed  a  proclamation,  prohibiting 
the  parliament  to  meet  in  the  city,  and  appointing  it  to 
meet  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  king  refided. 
The  earl  of  Angus  and  feveral  other  nbblemen  ftrongly 
and  juftly  reprobated  this  meafure,  as  inconfiftent  with 
the  fafety  of  the  members  and  the  freedom  of  debate  j 
and  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execution,  they  blockad- 
ed the  caftle  with  two  thoufand  armed  men,  who  fuffer- 
ed  no  provifions  to  be  introduced,  except  for  the  king's 
table.  The  earl  of  Arran,  who  commanded  in  the 
caftle,  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  city,  which  threw  the 
inhabitants  into  great  confternation.  But  when  things 
were  in  this  fituation,  fome  of  the  moft  refpeclable  pre- 
lates interpofed,  and  brought  about  an  accommodation. 
The  king  was  con  dueled  to  Holyrood-houfe,  and  the 
parliament  was  opened,  with  the  ufual  parade,  in  the 
ufual  place  *. 

Though  hoftilities  were  thus  prevented,  the  animofity 
of  the  parties  was  not  extinguifhed.  The  debates  on 
chufing  the  lords  of  the  articles  were  violent,  and  many 
protefts  were  taken  on  both  fides.  One  of  the  chief 
tranfaclions  of  this  feffion  was,  the  choice  of  new  coun- 
cil, which  confided  of  the  archbifhops  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glafgow,  the  bifhops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dumblane, 
the  earls  of  Angus,  Arran,  Afgyle,  and  Lennox.  But 
this  council  was  to  tranfac~l  nothing  of  importance  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  queen.  The  laft  blockade  of  the 
caftle  was  declared  to  have  been  for  the  good  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,  for  which  no  perfon  fhould  ever  be  called 
in  queftion.  The.  fummons  that  had  been  ifTued  againft 
the  earls  of  Angus  and  Lennox,  for  entering  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  night  in  arms,  was  recalled  and  an- 
nulled. The  new  council  was  authorifed  to  name  a 
committee  to  have  the  care  of  the  king's  perfon,   with 

*  Lefly,  p.  416.    Regift.  Pari.  vol.  vi. 
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power  to  conduct  him  from  one  place  to  another,  but  A.D.TS25. 
not  to  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pain  of  lyT^-/ 
high  treafon  5  the  queen  to  be  at  the  bead  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  fon  at  all  times  *. 
In  a  word,  parties  feem  to  have  been  nearly  equal  at  this 
meeting  ;  or  if  the  earl  of  Angus  had  the  advantage,  he 
was  unwilling  to  pufh  it  too  far :  for  though  the  queen's 
power  was  diminished,  (he  was  (till  treated  with  great 
I  refpect. 

The  earl  of  Caflilis  was  inflructed  to  confent  to  the 
difiblution  of  the  league  with  France,  if  Henry  diffolv- 
ed  his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  princefs 
Mary  had  been  contracted  about  three  years  before,  but 
I  not  to  confent  to  the  king's  going  out  of  his  kingdom. 
Henry  promifed  to  treat  with  the  emperor  on  the  fub* 
jedt.  But  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  the 
;i  French  king  was  taken  prifoner,  had  reached  the  court 
of  England,  and  fo  entirely  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  and  his  minifter,  that  no  further  progrefs  was 
made  with  the  Scots  ambafiadors,  who,  defpairing  of 
fuccefs,  returned  home  f . 

What  efforts  the  earl  of  Angus  made  to  gain  the  af-  The  f 
fections  of  his  royal  fpoufe,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  queen's. 
it  is  certain  they  were  ineffectual.  Her  animofity  againfl  comp  in  * 
him  became  daily  more  violent,  and  (he  complained  to  a 
parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh,  July  nth,  A.  D. 
1525,  that  though  (he  had  commenced  a  procefs  againfl: 
her  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus  for  a  divorce,  he  ftill 
continued  to  uplift  her  rents  and  difpofe  of  her  eftates, 
and  craved  redrefs.  To  this  complaint  the  earl  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  the  queen  his  wife  every 
manner  of  afTurance  of  her  perfonal  fafety,  and  every 
fort  of  fatisfaction,  but  could  not  relinquifh  the  rights 
of  a  hufband,  or  confent  to  her  feparation  from  him  J. 
It  doth  not  appear  that  the  queen  obtained  any  redrefs ; 
and  it  feems  probable,  that  it  was  on  this  occafion  fhe 
left  her  fon  at  Edinburgh,  and  returned  to  Stirling  in 
difcontent. 

In  the  fame  parliament,  July  17th,  it  was  appointed 
that  the  lords  of  the  fecret  council  mould  perform  their 
duty  in  the  following  manner  :  That  one  of  the  prelates 

*  Lefly,  p..  416.    Regift.  Pari.  vol.  vi. 
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A.D.  1525.  and  one  of  the  earls  of  that  council,  affifled  by  three  or 
"sAbsytc*  four  members  of  the  ordinary  council,  fhould  attend  the 
court,  and  adminifter  the  government  for  three  months, 
and  then  be  fucceeded  by  another  prelate  and  another 
earl,  with  the  like  number  of  affiftants  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  fo  in  regular  fucceffion.  By  the  fame  a£fc 
the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  and 
in  company  with  them  the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  the  earl  of 
Morton,  the  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe,  the  abbot  of 
Arbroath,  and  the  lord  Seaton,  were  appointed  to  rer 
main  with  the  king,  and  to  adminifter  the  government 
from  July  17th,  to  November  ift  ;  and  during  that  time 
they  were  to  have  the  cuflody  of  the  king's  mod  noble 
perfon  *.  By  another  act  of  the  fame  parliament,  July 
31ft,  it  was  deslared,  that  the  tranfa£tions  of  the  fecret 
council,  without  the  queen's  concurrence,  mould  be 
valid ;  and  that  the  power  conferred  on  her  by  the  for- 
mer parliament  fhould  be  recalled,  unlefs  {he  returned 
within  twenty  days,  and  ufed  the  counfel  of  the  lords  f. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  queen  had  retired  from 
court  fome  time  before  this ;  that  her  abfence  retarded 
bufinefs,  and  was  difapproved  by  parliament. 

When  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  co-adjjutors  were  re- 
gularly inverted  with  authority,  and  the  cu.ftb.dy  of  the 
king's  perfon,  by  parliament,  they  entered  upon  the  ad- 
miniftraticn  5  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  em- 
ployed their  power  for  their  own  and  their  friends  ad- 
vancement. The  other  counsellors  had  retired,  and  the 
queen's  confent  to  their  tranfactions  was  no  longer  ne- 
ceffary.  The  earl  of  Angus  himfelf  was  made  chancel- 
lor, and  warden  of  the  eaft  and  middle  marches ;  his 
uncle,  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilfpendy,  was  made  trear 
fu,rer  j  his  brother,  Sir  George,  was  made  lord  chamber- 
lain ;  and  his  other  brother,  William  prior  of  Colding- 
ham,  it  is  faid,  was  made  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  |. 
They  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  interefts  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  parliament  was  held  in  September,  in  which  a 
commifiion  was  given  by  the  king  and  three  eftates  to 

*  Regifter  of  Pari.  vol.  vi.  f  Ibid. 

X  This  laft,  though  affirmed  by  all  our  hiftorians,  could  not 
be  true  ;  becaufe  it  appears  from  an  authentic  record,  that  George 
Creichton  was  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  on  the  28th  September 
this  year.  Much  lefs  could  this  be  the  caufe  of  the  queen's  retir- 
ing to  Stirling.    Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p,  tjr. 
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the  earl  of  Angus,  George  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe,  A.D.  1525. 
and  three  others,  to  meet  with  the  commiffioners  of  the  ^-^-y^^ 
king  of  England,  for  confirming  the  peace  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  commiffioners  of  both  nations  met 
at  Berwick,  10th  October,  and  concluded  a  truce  for 
three  years;  and  agreed  to  meet  at  the  fame  time,  12th 
January,  A.  D.  1526,  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  *. 

The  time  now  approached  when  the  earl  of  Angus  The  earl 
and  his  friende  mould  refign  their  power  to  thofe  who  oi  Angus 
had  been  appointed  by  parliament  to  fucceecr  them  :  but  admini-  & 
they  difcovered  no  difpofixion  to  comply  with  that  ap-  ftration. 
pointment.  They  found  themfelves  in  poffcffion  of  the 
perfon  and  authority  of  their  king,  and  refolved  to  re- 
tain them  as  long  as  poffible.  When  this  refolution  be- 
came apparent,  it  not  only  inflamed  the  refentrrient  of 
the  queen  and  their  other  enemies,  but  it  offended  the 
other  members  of  the  fecret  council  and  their  friends, 
who  defired  and  expected  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  government  in  their  turns.  The  archbimop 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  other 
difcontented  nobles,  held  a  meeting  in  the  cattle  of  Stir- 
ling, where  the  queen  refided,  and  from  thence  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  earl  of  Angus  at  Edinburgh,  accufing 
him  of  detaining  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  retaining 
the  adminiftration  after  his  time  was  expired,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  refign  them  to  thofe  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  fucceed  to  that  charge.  To 
this  meffage  the  earl  of  Angus  returned  no  anfwer;  but 
he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  declare  to  the  mefienger, 
that  the  earl  had  treated  him  fo  well,  that  he  chofe  to 
remain  with  him;  and  charged  him  to  communicate  that 
refolution  to  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  nobles  who 
had  fent  him  f . 

Thefe  were  not  the  real  fentiments  of  the  young  mo-  The  king 
narch  :  for  though  the  earl  of  Angus  had  indulged  him  j?  f  f  *° 
in  the  gratification  of  all  his  youthful  paffions  to  gain  liberty, 
his  favour,  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  a  prifoner, 
and  earneftly  defired  to  be  fct  at  liberty;   and  he  found 
means  to  communicate  this  defire  to  the  queen  and  the 
nobles  at  Stirling,   and  conjured  them  to  attempt  his 
deliverance  p~ 


*  Rym.  p.  114.  f  Lefty,  p.  417.  £  Ibid, 
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A.D.1526.      As  foon  as  the  lords  received  this  intimation  of  the 
*— -V"'*-/  king's  defire,  they  raifed  their  followers,  and  formed  an 
Attempt    armV)  wifa  which  they  marched  to  Linlithgow.     The 
the  king  >    earl  of  Angus,  well  informed  of  all  their  motions,  had 
collected  all  his  friends  and  followers,    and,    with  the 
king  in  his  company,  marched  from  Edinburgh,  January 
1 2th,  to  meet  and  give  them  battle.     But  when  he  ap- 
proached Linlithgow,  the  leaders  of  the  other  army,  ei- 
ther thinking  themfelves  too  weak,  or  unwilling  to  at- 
tack the  king  in  perfon,  and  expofe  him  to  the  danger 
of  an  action,  retired  to  Stirling  without  fighting.    They 
foon  after  difmifled  their  followers,  and  returned  to  their 
own  eftates  *. 
Angus  This  feeble  unfuccefsful  attempt  fixed  Angus  more 

fixed.  firmly  in  his  feat.  The  queen  was  fo  much  afraid  of 
falling  into  his  hands,  that  fhe  fled  into  the  north  with 
the  earl  of  Moray.  The  earls*  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and 
the  other  difcontented  nobles,  confulted  their  fafety,  by 
living  in  great  privacy,  and  keeping  at  a  diftance  from 
court  f .  The  king  of  England  took  no  umbrage  at  his 
proceedings,  but  rather  countenanced  them;  and  the' ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty  of  three  years  truce  were  exchang- 
ed, March  15th,  at  Berwick  J. 
Battle  of  Though  the  earl  of  Lennox  remained  at  court  at  the 
Melrofs.  earneft  defire  of  the  king,  and  feemed  to  be  firjcerely  at- 
tached to  the  earl  of  Angus,  he  was  fecretly  offended  at 
his  retaining  the  government,  and  thereby  preventing 
him  from  enjoying  it  in  his  turn.  The  king  had  made 
him  his  confident,  and  communicated  to  him  his  hatred 
of  Angus  and  the  Douglaffes,  and  his  ardent  defire  to  be 
delivered  from  them ;  and  they  formed  a  fcheme  for  that 
purpofe.  The  late  truce  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
predations on  the  borders,  which  were  privately  promot- 
ed by  the  laird  of  Buckleugh  at  the  inftigation  of  Len- 
nox, in  order  to  draw  Angus  with  the  king  into  thofe 
parts  where  Buckleugh  was  very  powerful,  and  was  to, 
make  an  attempt  to  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  Angus,  ig- 
norant of  this  fcheme,  went,  with  the  king  in  his  com-: 
pany,  and  attended  by  a  little  army  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  July  24th,  to  Jedburgh,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Humes  and  by  the  Kers  of  Cefsford  and  Fame- 


*  Lefly,  p.  418.     Rym,  p.  3 14,  f  Lefiy,  p.  418, 

t  Ryra.  p.  jsR. 
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herft.  Here  he  remained  fome  days,  punifhing  fome  of  A-D.i5a6. 
the  molt  guilty  of  the  marauders,  and  taking  fecurities  N-^~v^-/ 
from  others  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  As  he  was 
returning,  July  29th,  he  difcovered  a  great  body  of 
borfemen  in  order  of  battle,  directly  in  his  way  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Tweed  at  Melrofs.  This  hoftile  appear- 
ance furprized  the  earl  of  Angus,  but  was  expected  by 
the  king  and  Lennox,  who  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  light. 
A  meflenger  was  fent  to  demand,  in  the  king's  name, 
who  they  were,  and  why  they  appeared  there  in  that 
warlike  pofture  ?  Their  leader  anfwered,  that  he  was  the 
laird  of  Buckleugh,  and  that  he  came  with  a  thoufand 
of  his  friends  and  followers  to  wait  upon  his  fovereign, 
and  to  (hew  him  how  many  brave  men  he  had  always 
ready  to  ferye  him.  On  receiving  this  anfwer,  a  herald 
was  fent  as  from  the  king,  to  command  him  to  depart, 
and  difmifs  his  followers,  under  the  pain  of  being  treat- 
ed as  a  traitor.  Buckleugh  replied,  that  he  knew  the 
king's  mind,  and  would  not  retire.-  Angus  having  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  king's  perfon  to  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, lord  Maxwell,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  Sec. 
advanced  to  meet  his  enemies,  whom  he  immediately 
engaged.  The  conflict  was  for  fome  time  fierce  and 
doubtful.  But  the  Humes  and  Kers,  who  had  taken  their 
leave  of  the  king  a  little  before,  hearing  the  noife,  re- 
turned full  fpeed,  and  obtained  the' victory.  The  laird 
of  Buckleugh  was  wounded,  eight  of  his  men  killed, 
and  the  reft  put  to  flight.  Angus  loft  almoft  an  equal 
number  of  men  ;  and  the  laird  of  Cefsford,  purfuing  too 
eagerly,  was  flain  by  One  of  Buckleugh's  men,  which  gave 
rife  to  a  long  and  deadly  feud  between  the  Kers  and 
Scots  *.  After  this  action  Angus  marched  back  to  Jed- 
burgh, where  he  refted  fome  days, '  and  then  returned 
with  the  king  to  Edinburgh. 

The  queen  and  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  were  The  que?n 
equally  incenfed  againft  the  earl  of  Angus  :  the  former  divore'e'd* 
earneftly  defired  ^o  have  her  marriage  with  him  diflblved, 
and  the  latter  encouraged  her  to  bring  an  action  againft 
him  for  that  purpofe  in  his  court.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  queen  applied  to  the  prelate  for  a  divorce 
from  her  hufband;  became,  as  (he  alledged,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Traquair  at  the  time  of 

*  Lefiy,  p.  420. 
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A.D.1526.  his  marriage  with  her.  The  earl,  who  had  been  prompted 
^^^V^*^  to  his  courtfhip  of  the  queen  rather  by  ambition  than  by 
love,  made  no  oppofition,  and  the  archbifhop  pronounc- 
ed the  fentence  of  divorce.  As  foon  as  this  fentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  the  queen  married  Henry 
Stewart,  a  brother  of  lord  Avondale.  Her  brother 
Henry  VIII.  was  fo  much  offended  with  this  divorce  and 
marriage  of  his  fifter,  that  he  never  after  paid  her  much 
regard  *. 
1527.  John  Stewart  earl  of  Lennox  was  an  accomplifhed 

Lennox  nobleman,  remarkably  handfome  in  his  perfon,  of  en- 
fromS  gagmS  manners,  and  much  beloved  by  the  young  king, 
court,  who  delighted  in  his  company,  and  made  him  his  con- 
fident.  This  excited  fufpicion  and  jealoufy  in  the  mind 
of  Angus,  which  he  could  not  conceal.  Lennox  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  fufpefted,  refolved  to  retire  from 
court,  and  attempt  to  deliver  the  king  by  force,  which 
he  had  failed  to  accomplifh  by  art.  To  this  he  was 
urged  by  the  king,  who  furnifhed  him  with  letters  to 
feveral  noblemen  who  were  difaffe&ed  to  the  earl  of 
Angus  f.  We  know  not  the  precife  time  when  Lennox 
left  the  court ;  it  was,  we  are  told,  not  many  months  af? 
ter  the  king's  return  from  Jedburgh  to  Edinburgh  in 
Auguft  1526,  and  therefore  molt  probably  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1527. 
Angus  and  After  the  departure  of  Lennox,  Angus  fufpetted,  or 
An-an  WaS  informed,  that  he  intended  to  refcue  the  king  out 
unite'  of  his  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his  party, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  repel  the  dreaded  ftorm.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  he  knew 
had  a  mifunderftanding  with  Lennox,  though  he  was  his 
neareft  relation.  Arran  had  been  married  firft  to  a  fifter 
of  lord  Hume,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence.  He 
was  then  married  to  a  niece  of  James  Beaton  archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrews,  by  whom  he  had  children.  Lennox, 
"who  was  his  filter's fon,  he  was  told,  intended  to  call  in 
queftion,  at  a  proper  feafon,  the  legality  of  his  divorce 
from  his  firft  wife,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  children  by 
his  fecond  wife,  in  which,  if  he  fucceeded,  he  would 
become  heir  to  the  honours  and  eftatesof  his  family, 
and  to  his  chance  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown.     This 

*  Lefly,  p.  419.  t  Ibid.  p.  42  rs 
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had  occafioned  an  eftrangement  between  Arran  and  his  A. D. 1527. 
nephew,  whkh  made  him  the  more  readily  Men  to  the  ^-t***-' 
propofals  of  Angus,   who  engaged  to  admit  him  to  a 
participation  in  the  government,    and  the  two  power- 
ful chieftains  agreed  to  fupport  one  another  with  all  their 
forces  *. 

Soon,  after  the  departure  of  Lennox  from  court,  an  Battle  oF 
aflembly  of  the  difcontented  nobles  was  held  at  Stirling,  1  » 
in  which  it  was  refolved  to  refcue  the  king,  and  wreft^°w  .'  g* 
the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  Angus  by  force  of 
arms.  They  then  feparated,  10  prepare  for  executing 
this  refolution,  and  agreed  to  rendezvous  at  the  fame 
place  in  Auguft.  Lennox  having  raifed  his  own  friends 
and  vafTals,  and  being  joined  by  a  thoufand  Highlanders, 
and  two  thoufand  men  under  the  earl  of  Caffilis  and  the 
lord  Kilmares,  marched  to  Stirling,  where  he  met  with 
fo  many  forces  from  Fife,  Perthshire,  and  other  parts, 
as  made  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  with  which  he 
determined  to  attack  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  had  taken 
pod  at  Linlithgow,  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Angus,  who  was  (till  at  Edinburgh.  Arran,  how- 
ever, either  fufpecting,  or  having  received  intelligence 
of  this  defign,  fent  an  exprefs  to  Angus  to  join  him  im- 
mediately. Lennox  marched  from  Stirling  early  in  the 
morning,  September  3d ;  but  when  he  approached  Lin- 
lithgow, he  found  that  the  enemy  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  about  a  mile  to  the  weft  of 
that  town,  which  obliged  him  to  make  a  circuit,  and 
pafs  the  river  at  Emanuel  Nunnery,  about  a  mile  above 
the  bridge*  The  eaftern  banks  of  the  Avon  at  this  place 
are  very  fteep,  and  the  troops,  fatigued  with  their  long 
march,  were  put  out  of  breath  by  climbing  them,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  advantageoufly  polled 
on  the  rifmg  grounds :  they  fought,  however,  with  great 
bravery  for  fome  time,  when  a  cry  arofe  that  the  Dou- 
glafies  were  in  fight,  with  which  many  were  intimidated 
and  began  to  fly.  Angus  had  marched  from  Edinburgh 
the  fame  morning,  but  was  retarded  by  the  king,  who 
pretended  ficknels,  and  made  various  delays ;  but  on 
hearing  the  report  of  cannons,  he  pufhed  forward  with 
the  van  of  his  army  at  full  fpeed,  leaving  the  king  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,     When 

*  Godfcroft,  p.  254. 
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A.D.I527-  he  reached  the  field  of  battle,  he  faw  the  enemy  flying, 
N*— ■"■~r~**-/  and  found  the  earl  of  Arran  weeping  over  the  body  of 
his   nephew  the  earl  of  Lennox,   who   had  been  taken 
prifoner  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  baftard  of 
Hamilton.    Angus  was  fo  much  affected  at  the  fight,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  but  when  the  king  heard 
of  the  fate  of  his  favourite,  he  was  ftil*  more  deeply  af- 
fected, and  mourned  for  him  long  and  bitterly  *'.■ 
Queen  and      The  two  victorious  earls,  having  refted  and  refrefhed 
archbifhop  their  forces  a  few  days  at  Linlithgow,   marched  to  Stir- 
°y-  ling,  and  from  thence  to  Fife,  compelling  all  the  barons 

anci  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  late  infurreclion,  to 
compound  for  their  delinquency  by  their  lands  or  money, 
or  to  join  their  paity  to  fave  their  lives.  The  cpicen  and 
the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  were  molt  obnoxi- 
ous, fled  in  difguife,  and  concealed  themfelves  fo  effec- 
tually, that  they  could  not  be  discovered  ;  the  archbifhop, 
in  the  garb  of  a  fhepherd,  tended  a  flock  of  fneep  feve- 
ral  months  on  Bogrionneumuir  f. 
Anarchy.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  moil  deplora- 
ble anarchy  and  confufion.  The  inagiftrates  in  many 
places  had  ho  authority,  and  where  they  had  any,  they 
employed  it  as  an  inttrument  of  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party.  The  earl  of  Cafli- 
lis,  a  nobleman  of  great  honour  and  bravery,  after  his 
efcape  from  the  battle  of  Linlithgow,  was  furprifed  and 
flain  by  the  fheriff  of  Ayrefhire,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
baftard  Hamilton,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  become. a  par- 
tifan  of  the  Hamiltons.  Deadly  feuds  between  the  Lef- 
leys  and  Forbefes  in  the  north,  and  among  the  Mackin- 
tofhes  in  the  Highlands,  were  profecuted  with  the  molt 
barbarous  and  destructive  cruelty  4".  The  earl  of  Moray 
having  received  a  commiflibn  from  the  king,  defeated 
the  Mackintoshes,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoners,  of 
whom  he  hanged  no  fewer  than  two  hundred,  who  dis- 
covered a  degree  of  fidelity  to  their  leader,  which  would 
have  done  great  honour  to  better  men  in  a  better  caufe. 
Each  of  them  was  offered  his  life  and  liberty,  if  he 
would  difcover  the  lurking-place  of  his  chieftain  Hector 
JMackintofh ;  but  they  rejected  the  offer,  and  chofe  ra- 
ther to  die  than  to  betray  the  chief  §.     The  earl  of  An- 

*  Lefty,  p.  422.     Diumraond,  p.  290.         ^  Piifcottie,  p.  139. 
X   Lefly,    p.  423.  "  §  Ibid.  p.  424, 
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gus,  after  his  return  from  Fife,   marched  with  the  king  A. D.  1527. 
and   an   army    of  fix    thoufand    men    into    Liddefdale,  '**•*— y-**-* 
(where  the    greateft    diforders    prevailed,)    obliged   the 
borderers  to  make  their  fubmiffions,  hanged  twelve  of 
the  mod  guilty,  and  took  hoftages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  reft  *. 

The  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  weary  of  leading  the  152$.  ' 
life  of  a  lurking  fugitive,  and  feeing  no  immediate  prof-  1  ran-cpul- 
pecT  of  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  found  means  to  con-  ^ 
vey  to  Sir  George  Douglas  propofals  for  an  accommoda- 
tion with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Angus,  accompanied 
with  a  promife  to  himfelf  of  certain  advantageous  leafes 
of  lands  and  tithes.  The  propofal  was  joyfully  received, 
and  the  accommodation  was  foon  concluded.  The  arch- 
bifhop returned  to  his  caftle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the 
poffeffion  of  all  his  benefices;  the  public  tranquillity 
feemed  to  be  completely  reftored,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Douglaffes  firmly  eftablifhed  -f- :  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  fubmiflion  of  the  archbifhop  were  foon  followed 
by  that  of  the  queen,  her  hufband  Henry  Stewart,  and 
his  brother  James  lord  Avondale,  who  iurrendered  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  March  24th,  (which  they  had 
taken  by  furprife,)  and  were  pardoned  at  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  queen  +.  After  the  furrender  of  the  caftle 
pf  Edinburgh,  the  court  removed  to  Falkland,  where 
the  king,  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  all  his  youth- 
ful paffions,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  pleafed  with  his 
fituation. 

Thefe  fair  appearances  of  tranquillity  and  fubmifiion  The  king's 
feem  to  have  put  the  DougiaiTes  off  their  guard.     Thc^pe 
earl  of  Angus  having  ftaid  about  a  month  at  Falkland,  j'°^. 
returned   to  the  fouth  (where  he  had  great  eftates)  to 
attend   to   his  private   affairs.      The   archbifhop   of  St. 
Andrews  invited  Sir  George  Douglas  to  pafs  fome  days 
with  him  in  that  city  at  Eafter,  and  to  receive  the  pro- 
mifed  leafes.     Archibald  Douglas,  lord  treafurer,  went  at 
the  fame  time  to  Dundee  oh  bufincfs,  or,   as  fome  fay, 
to  vifit  a  lady,  leaving  the  king  to  the  care  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  of  a  hundred  men,   which  conftantiy 
attended  him,   and  a  few  inferior  officers  of  the  court. 
The  king,   encouraged  by  the  abfcnce  of  his  three  moft 
watchful  keepers,  refolved  to  attempt  an  efcape.     He  di- 

#  Lefly,  p.  426.       f  Ibid,  p.  427.  X  ibid. 
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A.D.  1528.  re&ed  the  laird  of  Fairnee,  the  chamberlain  of  Fife,  and 
NwT">*-''  Forefter  of  Falkland,  to  fend  meffages  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  to  attend  the  king  next  morning  at  a 
royal  hunt.  He  fupped  fooner  than  ufual ;  and  during 
fupper  he  entertained  the  captain  of  the  guard  with  dif- 
courfe  about  the  next  day's  diversion,  recommending  to 
him  to  fee  all  the  houfehold  early  to  reft,  and  to  awake 
him  next  morning  at  four  o'clock ;  he  then  retired  to  his 
bed-chamber,  and  went  to  bed :  but  as  foon  as  all  was 
quiet  he  arofe,  and  putting  on  the  livery  of  a  yeoman 
of  the  liable,  filently  flipt  out  of  the  palace,  and  pafled 
the  guard  undifcovered  :  when  he  came  to  the  liable  he 
found  a  groom  and  page  (who  were  in  the  fecret)  wait- 
ing with  horfes  ready  faddled  :  they  mounted,  rode  full 
fpeed  to  Stirling,  and  were  received  into  the  caftle  which 
belonged  to  the  queen,  and  had  been  neglected  by  the 
Douglafles  #.  The  news  of  the  king's  efcape  ftew  like 
lightning ;  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood made  hafte  to  attend  him  with  their  followers ; 
exprefTes  were  fent  to  thofe  at  a  diilance,  and  he  foon 
found  himfelf  furrounded  by  fiich  a  body  of  men  as  put 
him  out  of  danger. 
Attempt  jn  the  mean  time  all  was  difhjay  and  confufion  at 
the  king.  Falkland.  When  the  captain  of  the  guard  entered  the 
king's  chamber  in  the  morning  to  awake  him,  and  per- 
ceived it  empty,  he  was  alarmed.  Search  and  inquiry 
were  made  every  where,  but  the  king  could  not  be  found, 
nor  any  intelligence  procured ;  fome  furmifed  that  he 
was  gone  to  Bambrigh  to  vifit  a  certain  lady,  but  the  eari 
of  Rothes  arriving  from  thence  to  attend  the  hunt,  af- 
fured  them  that  he  was  not  there.  ExprefTes  were  dif- 
patched  to  the  lord  treafurer  at  Dundee,  to  the  chamber- 
Iain  at  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the  earl  of  Angus  in  Lothian, 
to  acquaint  them  with  what  had  happened.  The  two 
former  reached  Falkland  the  fame  forenoon,  and  the  earl 
the  next  morning,  when  jt  was  known  that  the  king 
had -efcaped  to  Stirling.  A  council  was  held,  in  which 
it  was  refolved  to  raife  an  army,  and  attempt  to  recover 
by  force  the  prize  they  had  loft.  But  on  this  occafion 
the  Douglafles  found,  what  almoft  all  fallen  minifters 
have  found,  that  they  had  fewer  real  "friends  and  more 
fecret  enemies  than  they  imagined.     Having  at  length 

*  Drummond,  p.  293.    Pitfcottie,  p.  140,  1411. 
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colle&ed  a  body  of  their  frkncls^and  followers  at  Edin-  A.D.  1528. 
btirgh,  they  marched  towards  Stirling,  but  were  met  by  ,"""— v  "*■*-* 
a  herald,  who  commanded  them,  in  the  king's  name, 
not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  court,  under  The 
pain  of  being  proclaimed  traitors.  Some  of  the  leaders 
were  for  pufhing  forward  and  rifking  a  battle ;  but  this 
appeared  to  the  earl  of  Angus  and  others  too  dangerous: 
they  therefore  changed  their  refolution,  and  polled  them- 
felves  at  Linlithgow  in  the  way  between  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh  *'. 

The  king  held  a  council,  July  2d,  at  which  the  arch-  CounciL 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  feven  earls,  nine  lords,  and 
many  gentlemen,  were  prefent,  to  whom  he  complained 
of  the  ignominious  reftraint  in  which  he  had  been  held 
by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  for  almoft  three 
years,  and  difcovered  that  his  refentment  againft  them 
was  very  ftrong.  By  the  advice  of  this  council  a  pro- 
clamation was  ifiued,  and  fent  by  a  herald  to  Linlith- 
gow, commanding  the  earl  of  Angus  to  confine  himfelf 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Spey,  his  brother  Sir  George 
and  his  uncle  Archibald  to  enter  themfelves  prifoners  in 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  reft  of  their  army  to 
difperfe.    But  with  this  command  they  did  not  comply  f. 

The  king  being  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Angus  re- 
and  at  full  liberty,  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  pulfed. 
Edinburgh,  September  6th,  to  call  thofe  to  account  who 
had  detained  his  perfon,  ufurped  his  authority,  and 
were  dill  in  arms  againft  him.  Soon  after,  the  earl  of 
Angus  marched  back  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  hoped  to  get  pofieffion,  and  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  a  parliament,  from  which  he  had  every  thing 
to  fear.  But  he  was  prevented  by  lord  Maxwell  and  the 
laird  of  Cochinvare  •,  and  the  king  arriving  at  the  head 
of  two  thoufand  men,  he  retired,  Auguft  25th,  to  his 
Caftle  of  Tantallon  £. 

The  parliament  met  at  the  appointed  time,  at  which  Ano-us  &c. 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  and  uncle,  though  they  forfeited. 
had  been  fummoned,  did  not  appear  ;  but  John  Bannan- 
tine,  who  was  a   member,  and  one  of  their  retainers, 
had  the  courage  to  proteft,  that  nothing  done  againft 
them  in  that  parliament  fiiould  be  of  any  avail,  becaufe 


*  Lefly,  p.  428. 

f  Ibid.     Buchan.  lib.  xiv.  p.  270.    Pitfcotrie,  p.  142. 
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AJD.T52S.  they  could  not  attend  it  without  being  guilty  of  treafon,, 
^T*">-'  as  the  proclamation  commanding  them  not  to  come 
within  ten  miles  of  the  court  under  the  pain  of  treafon 
had  not  been  recalled.  This  proteft  was  difregarded. 
The  king  declared  with  a  folemn  oath,  that  while  he  was 
detained  by  the  DouglavTes,  he  was  daily  in  fear  of 
death.  This  declaration  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  members.  The  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother 
Sir  George  Douglas,  his  uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  with 
their  mod  intimate  friend  Alexander  Drummond  of 
Carnock,  were  condemned  as  traitors,  and  their  eftates 
forfeited  *. 
Treaties.  The  Douglafles  were  not  difpirited  by  this  fevere  fen- 
tence,  but  revenged  themfelves  on  the  mod  adtive  of 
their  enemies  by  plundering  their  eftates.  They  relied 
much  on  the  powerful  interceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
procuring  their  pardon  •,  and  if  that  proved  unfuccefsful, 
they  were  certain  of  an  afylurn  in  England.  It  appears 
from  the  narrative  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick, 
December  12th,  A.  D.  1522,  between  the  commiffioners 
of  England  and  Scotland,  "  That  the  king  of  England 
•*  had  diverfe  and  iyndry  tymes  addreffed  his  maift  ho- 
*f  nourable  letters  to  the  right  hie  and  excellent  his 
"  derreft  Nevo  the  king  of  Scottis,  in  the  favour  of  the 
«f  erle  of  Angufe,  George  Douglas  his  brother,  and 
«  Archibald  Douglas  his  uncle,  being  forfallit  in  Scot- 
«  land  upon  lefe  majeftie,  to  be  reconrilet  to  the  favour, 
«  mercy,  and  grace,  of  the  faid  king  of  Scottis  f."  Jn 
an  article  of  the  fame  treaty  it  is  ftipulated,  that  if  the 
king  of  England  at  any  time  received  the  earl  of  Angus, 
his  brother,  his  uncle,  and  their  friends,  into  his  domi- 
nions, it  fhould  be  no  breach  of  the  peace,  provided  the 
earl  furrendered  his  cattle  of  Tantallon,  and  that  he  or 
his  followers  made  no  incurfions  into  Scotland.  The 
fame  commiffioners,  at  the  fame  place,  December  14th, 
concluded  a  truce  for  five  years  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  the  articles  of  which  were  nearly  the  fame  with, 
thofe  of  former  truces  f . 
Tantallon  The  refentment  of  king  James  againft  the  DouglafTes 
fun-en-       was  ftill  too  ftrong  to  liften  to  any  application  in  their 

*  Lefly,  p.  428.     Buchan.  lib.  xiv.  p.  270,     Pitfcottie,  p.  14a. 
f  Rym.    Feed.   tom.    xiv.    p.   277. 
X  Ibid.  p.  278—282. 
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favour:  he  was  fo  far  from  this,  that  he  marched  from  AD.  1528. 
Edinburgh,  December  loth,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  befieged  their  caftle  of  Tantallon  j  but  after  lying 
about  a  month  before  it,  and  having  loft  many  men  and 
horfes,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  had 
recourfe  to  negociation.  The  governor,  Simon  Panango, 
a  foldier  of  fortune,  feeing  no  profpe£t  of  relief,  fur- 
rendered  the  caftle  on  honourable  terms  *. 

The   DouglafTes  having  loft  their  ftrongeft   fortrefs,  TheDou- 
perceived  they  could   not  long  maintain  their  ground  in  g'afles  re- 
Scotland  ;  and  being  invited  by  Henry  VIII.  they  retired  Hre  lnto. 
into  England  with  their  principal  followers,  who  chofe  to      g  an  * 
fhare   their  fortunes,    or   defpaired  of   pardon.      They 
were  there  moft  kindly  received,  and  honourably  enter- 
tained for  many  years  ;    only  Alexander  Drummond  of 
Carnock  obtained  a  pardon,  and  returned  home  f. 

The  retreat  of  the  Douglafles  reftored  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  difturbed  by 
their  ambition.  But  great  diforders  ftill  prevailed  on  the 
borders,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  chieftains  in 
thofe  parts,  who  paid  little  regard  to  the  late  truce.  To 
give  a  check  to  thefe  diforders,  James  called  a  conven- 
tion of  his  nobility  in  May  this  year  at  Edinburgh,  in 
which  he  prefided  in  perfon,  though  he  was  only  entered 
into  his  nineteenth  year.  William  Cockburn  of  Hen- 
derland,  and  Adam  Scott  of  Tuftielaw,  commonly  called 
the  King  of  Thieves,  two  moft  notorious  offenders,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  many  atrocious  crimes,  were  con- 
demned to  death  ;  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was  baniihed  ;  the 
lords  Maxwell  and  Hume,  with  the  lairds  of  Buck- 
leugh,  Cefsford,  Farneherft,  Polwart,  Johnftone,  and 
feveral  others,  were  committed  to  prifon  by  this  conven- 
tion p  Thus  James  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  ftricT: 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  fpirited  exertions  for  fup- 
prefling  theft  and  robbery,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
fo  famous. 

James,  not  contented  with  what  he  had  done  at  the 
convention,  engaged  his  nobles  to  attend  him  with  their 
followers  at  a  royal  hunt ;  and  he  fet  out  from  Edin- 
burgh, June  2d,  attended,  it  is  faid,  by  twelve  thoufand 
men.     To  conceal  his  real  defign,  he  hunted  fome  days 

*  Godfcroft,  p.  259,  &c  f  Ibid  J  Lefly,  p.  430 
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A-D.152S.in  the  foreft  by  the  way,  and  then  fell  fuddenly  into 
"^^^f-^^  Ewfdale  and  Efkdale,  and  feized  manyof  the  marauders 
of  thofe  parts  by  furprife,  of  whom  he  hanged  no  fewer 
than  forty-eight.  Among  thefe  was  the  famous  John 
Armflrong  of  Kilknocky,  the  boldeft,  mod  patriotic, 
and  fuccefsful  free-brooter  of  thofe  times.  He  was 
conftantly  attended  by  a  troop  of  twenty  or  thirty  flout 
men,  well  mounted  and  armed :  he  never  robbed  a 
Scotchman,  but  made  moil  deftru&ive  incurfions  into 
England,  and  laid  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  under  contribution.  This  audacious  plun- 
derer, proud  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  Englifh, 
and  probably  expecting  to  be  rewarded  for  them,  had 
the  effrontery  to  appear  before  his  fovereign  with  his 
myrmidons  in  rich  and  fplendid  drefles ;  but  they  foon 
found  their  error  :  they  were  feized,  found  guilty,  and 
executed,  though  Kilknocky,  who  was  very  rich,  made 
mighty  offers  to  obtain  a  pardon.  This  fplrited  conduct 
of  the  young  king  had  a  very  happy  effect,  and  ftruck 
terror  into  the  boldefi  offenders.  He  returned  to  Edin-  - 
burgh,  July  28th,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  chieftains  at 
liberty,  when  they  had  given  hoftages  for  their  good  be-  , 
haviour  *, 
Three  Thofe  periods  of  time  are  the  mod  happy  which  af-  • 

years  of  ford  the  feweft  materials  for  hiftory,  when  a  kingdom 
peace;.  enjoys  internal  tranquillity  and  external  peace,  and  the 
perfons  and  properties  of  the  people  are  fecured  by  the 
fleady  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  Scotland  in  the  years  1530,,  153 1,  and  1532, 
which  reflects  great  honour  011  the  memory  of  its  youth- 
ful monarch, 
j  ,  Several  applications  had  been  made  to  James  by  his 

A  triice.  uncle  Henry  VIII.  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Douglaffes,  , 
without  effecl:.  Thefe  exiles,  irritated  at  this  inflexibili- 
ty, excited  fome  difturbances  on  the  borders.  But  as 
both  courts  fincerely  defired  peace,  a  ftop  was  foon  put 
to  thefe  difturbances  by  a  meeting  of  commiflioners  at 
Newcaftle,  October  ift,  who  concluded  a  truce  for  one 
year  f. 
I534-  ^^  further  to  confirm  and  prolong  that  peace  between 

Treaty  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  fo  beneficial  to  both,  the 
peace-        tw0  gritifli  monarchs  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  meet 

#  Lefly .  p.  433.    Buchan.  p.  272.  f  Rym.  p.  480. 
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and  negociate  a  perpetual  or  temporary  peace.  The  com-  A.D.  1534. 
miffioners  for  Scotland  were,  William  Stewart,  bifhop  "*^t~-^ 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Adam  Otterburn  :  thofe  for  Eng- 
land, Sir  Thomas  Audeley,  chancellor ;  Thomas  Crom- 
well, fecretary ;  Edward  Fox,  almoner ;  John  Trigon- 
well ;  and  Richard  Gwent.  They  met  at  London,  and 
on  May  1  ith  concluded  and  figned  a  treaty  of  peace,  to 
continue  during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  a  year 
after  the  death  of  him  who  died  firft.  The  day  after, 
the  fame  plenipotentiaries  figned  another  treaty,  contain- 
ing only  two  articles :  by  the  firft  the  king  of  England 
engaged  to  furrender  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the  fortrefs  of 
Edrington  near  Berwick,  with  all  its  lands  :  by  the  fecond 
article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  England  might  en- 
tertain in  his  dominions  Archibald  late  earl  of  Angus, 
George  his  brother,  and  Archibald  his  uncle ;  provided 
they  made  no  hoftile  incurfions  into  Scotland  *. 

King  James  being  now  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  Tames  re- 
his  age,  began  to  entertain  ferious  thoughts  of  marriage,  folves  to 
to  which  he  had  many  inducements.  He  was  the  only  marrJ" 
furviving  male  of  his  family,  and  was  far  from  being 
fond  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  next  in  the  line  of 
fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and  imprudently  difcovered  very 
fanguine  hopes,  which  gave  him  great  offence.  Thefe 
hopes  did  not  feem  to  be  ill-founded.  The  king  was 
much  addicted  to  vague  amours,  and  rafhly  expofed  him- 
felf  to  danger  in  the  profecution  of  them,  as  well  as  in 
purfuing  thofe  defperate  banditti,  with  which  his  king- 
dom was  infefted.  He  was  alfo  moft  earneflly  impor- 
tuned to  marry  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  by  his  no- 
bility. Impelled  by  fuch  powerful  motives,  he  began  to 
look  around  him  for  a  proper  match.  His  reputation  for 
1  courage  and  activity  was  now  very  high,  his  friendship 
was  courted  by  the  greateft  princes,  and  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  having  his  addreffes  rejected.  Godefcalco  Erico, 
ambaffador  from  the  emperox  Charles  V.  arrived  in  the 
court  of  Scotland  in  April  this  year,  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  an  offer  to  James  of 
his  choice  of  three  princefTes  of  the  imperial  family,  viz. 
iMary  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  the  emperor's  filler; 
Mary  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  his  filter  Eleanora ;  and 
Mary  of  England.     By  thefe  advances  James  very  jultly 

*  Rym.  p.  529-S39- 
Vol.  VI.  Z  fufpefted 
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A. D.  1534.  fufpec~led  that  the  emperor  defigned  to  draw  him  into  his 
V-T"*w  party  againft  his  ancient  ally  the  king  of  France,  and  his 
uncle  the  king  of  England.     He  returned  a  polite  an- 
fwer,  full  of  refpecl:  and  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  but 
declined  to   accept  any   of  the  matches  propofed.     To 
render  this  refufal  lefs  offenfive,  he  expreffed  a  defire  to 
efpoufe  the  princefs  Ifabella  of  Denmark,  the  daughter 
of  another  of  the  emperor's  fillers.     But  that  princefs 
was  already  contracted  to  the  elector  palatine,  of  which 
it  is  probable  James  was  not  ignorant  *. 
FmbnfiV         King  James  appears  to  have  had  an  early  and  fteady 
la,'ce'  attachment  to  the  French,  and  to  their  king  Francis ; 
with  which,  it  is  probab'e,  his  tutor,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
had  infpired  him  in  his  y6uth.     When  that  duke  renew--, 
ed    the  ancient  league  between  France  and  Scotland, 
A.  D.   15  17,  he  negociated  a  contract  of  marriage  be- < 
tween  his  pupil  the  king  of  Scots,  then  in  his  fixth  year, 
and  the  eldelt  daughter  of  Francis,  then  an  infant.    That", 
princefs  was  dead;  but  James  ft  i  11  retained  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  match  in  the  royal  family  of  France.     With  that  ; 
view  he  fent  David  Beaton,  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  the  • 
lord   Erfkine,  to   the   court  of  France,  to  demand   the  - 
princefs  Magdalene,  the  king's  eldeft  daughter,  for  their 
fovereign.     The  anibaffadors  were  well  received,  and  no 
objec/Hons  were  made  to  the  marriage,  but  that  the  prin- 
cefs was  of  a  delicate  frame,  not  likely  to  live  long,  or  to  tr 
have  any  children.     Francis  at  the  fame  time  recomv 
mended  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Charles  duke  of 
Vendofme,  as  a  proper  confort  for  their  king ;  and  ft  ill 
further  to  teftify  his  regard,  he  fent  him  the  enfigns  of  •> 
the  order  of  St.  Michael  f . 
Embafiy        Henry  VIII.  was  at  no  lefs  pains  to  conciliate  the  af- 
from  Eng- fe£tions  and  fecure  the  friendship  of  his  nephew  the  king- 
of  Scots,  than  the  emperor,  or  the  king  of  France.     In  ■ 
the   beginning  of  this  year  he   fent  him,  by  William 
Barlow,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  a  long  letter,  explaining 
the  reafons  of  his  condutt  in  procuring  a  divorce  from 
Queen  Catherine  and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn ;  in  with- 
drawing from  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  and   in   the 
other  meafures  he  was  then  purfuing.     Not  contented 
with  this,  he  foon  after  fent  lord  William  Howard,  at- 
tended by  a  fplendid  retinue,  into  Scotland,  with  the 

*  Buchan.  p.  274.  f  Lefly,  p.  440. 
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enfigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king.  Lord  A. D.  1534. 
William,  accompanied  by  bifhop  Barlow,  refided  for  fome  >-T"",—/ 
time  in  Scotland,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
king;  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of 
the  wifdom  and  rectitude  of  his  uncle's  proceedings,  and 
to  perfuade  him  to  imitate  his  example,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  and  enriching  the  crown 
by  feizing  fome  of  the  fuperfluous  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  of  the  monks.  But  the  principal  object  of 
the  ambafladors  was,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  agree  to  an 
interview  with  his  uncle  at  York.  In  order  to  this,  they 
made  him  the  moft  tempting  offers;  that  Henry  would. 
create  him  duke  of  York  and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
and  declare  him  next  in  the  line  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  after  his  own  legitimate  children,  of  which  he 
had  then  only  one  daughter,  an  infant.  The  clergy,  of 
Scotland  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  in- 
,  terview,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  reprefenting 
the  extreme  danger  of  trufting  his  perfon  to  a  prince 
who  had  claimed  the  fuperiority  of  his  dominions,  and 
flill  fupported  the  Douglafies,  who  had  ufurped  his  au- 
thority, and  deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  To  give  weight 
to  their  arguments,  they  offered  him  a  confiderable  fum 
•  of  money  as  a  free  gift,  and  alfo  an  annual  addition  to 
his  revenue.  Thefe  arguments  and  offers  prevailed,  and 
!  determined  James  to  decline  the  interview,  but  in  the 
leatt  ofFenfive  manner,  and  on  fome  fair  pretence.  The 
council  of  Scotland,  therefore,  objected  to  York,  as  too 
diftant,  and  propofed  Newcaftle,  as  a  more  proper  place 
for  the  interview :  and  if  this  propofal  had  been  fairly 
laid  before  Henry,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  given  his 
Iconfent.  But  lord  William  Howard,  who  was  young, 
proud,  and  paffionate,  being  provoked  that  his  offers  had 
not  been  readily  accepted,  returned  to  London,  and  made 
ii  very  unfavourable  report  to  Henry  of  the  difpofitions  of 
jjames  and  his  minifters,  which  had  a  very  unhappy  effect, 
land  produced  a  coolnefs  between  thefe  two  princes  which 
was  never  removed  *. 

The  pope  refolved  to  launch  the  thunders  of  the  church  Embafly 
igainft  Henry  VIII.  and  was  anxious  to  fecure  the  attach- ^"oni 
Tient  of  his  neareft  neighbour  and  relation,   the  king  cf    °me' 
Scots,  to  the  holy  fee.  With  this  view,  he  fent  a  legate  into 

*  Herbert,  p.  184.      Eiulian.  p.  275. 
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A.D.  1534.  Scotland,  with  a  letter  and  a  confederated  cap  and  fword 
^■T""— ^  to  the  king,  which  were  received  with  great  refpecl:  and 
ceremony.  The  letter  contained  a  mod  violent  declara- 
tion againft  Henry,  and  an  eameft  exhortation  to  James, 
to  employ  all  his  power  to  extirpate  fo  great  a  monfter  of 
iniquity  from  the  earth.  To  this  flaming  epii'lle  James 
returned  a  civil  anfwer,  afluring  his  holinefs  of  his  ftea'dy 
attachment  to  the  church,  am!  his  refolution  to  fupprefs. 
herefy  in  his  own  dominions  **. 
1535.  By  the  firfl  act  of  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh, 

Parlia-  June  7th  this  year,  1535,  holy  church  was  fecured  in 
men  "_  all  her  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities.  By  the 
fecond  atft  of  this  parliament,  thofe'who  lay  under  the 
fentenee  of  excommunication  above  forty  days  are  fub- 
je&ed  to  very  fevere  penalties  ;  "  becaufe  the  damnable 
"  perfuafions  and  perverfe  doctrines  of  heretics  gave  oc- 
"  cafion  to  many  to  defpife  that  fentenee,  and  other  cen- 
t(  fures  of  holy  church  f."  Many  excellent  ftatutes 
were  made  in  this  parliament  for  eftablifhing  a  Uriel 
police  and  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  King 
James  had  very  much  at  heart, 
lames  Few  princes  have  pollcHed  more  activity  than  James  V. 

viTits  the    He  fometimes  fpent  whole  days,  and  part  of  the  night, 
Ifles.  on  horfeback,  in  his  expeditions  againft  the  banditti  of 

the  borders  and  of  the  north.  Having  reduced  thofe 
parts  of  his  kingdom  to  tolerable  order,  he  now  relblved 
to  vifit  the  numerous  iflands  with  which  it  was  furround- 
ed,  whofe  inhabitants  paid  little  regard  to  government. 
He  failed  from  the  Forth  in  July,  with  five  ftout  fhips 
well  manned,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Arran,  Ar- 
gyle,  Huntley,  and  feveral  other  lords  and  gentlemen, 
and  firft  vifited  Orkney,  where  he  held  courts,  and  pu- 
nilhed  fuch  as  were  found  guilty  of  robbery,  oppreffion, 
and  other  crimes.  He  then  failed  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Weftern  Ifles ;  and  as  his  arrival  was  unexpected,  the 
proprietors  and  chieftains  of  thofe  ifles  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  efcaping  ;  he  feized  fuch  of  them  as  were  ac- 
cufed  of  plundering  their  neighbours,  or  of  making  de- 
predations on  the  continent,  and  imprifoned  them  in  the 
caftle  of  Dunbarton.  In  the  whole  of  this  voyage,  he 
gave  directions  to  make  foundings,  to  examine  the  har- 
bours, to  meafure  the  diftances  of  one  iiland  from  ano- 

*  Lefty,  p.  441.  f  Black  A&s,  James  V.    f.  68. 
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ther,  and  from  the  continent ;  by  which  he  gained  a  more  A.D.1535. 
perfect  knowledge  of  thefe  remote  parts  of  his  dominions  '-  —  y— »J 
than  any  of  his  predeceffbrs.  The  obfervations  that  were 
made  in  this  voyage  were  afterwards  publiflied  for  the 
benefit  of  navigators.  He  landed  at  St.  Ninians  in  Gal- 
loway, and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  *. 

As  King  James  now  meditated  a  more  diftant  voyage,      153/$. 

he  thought  it  prudent  to  order  fome  of  the  mod  potent  Chieftains 

chieftains  on  the  borders  into  confinement,  to  prevent  con"ned' 

disturbance  in  his  abfence.     The  laird  of  Buckleugh  was 

i  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  lord  Hume  in  the 

;  caftle  of  Down,  the  laird  of  Fairnihirft  in  Falkland,  and 

:  the  laird  of  Johnftone  in  Dundee.     This  appears  to  us 

an  arbitrary,  but  it  was  then  a  neceffary  meafure,  for 

preferving  peace  with  England,  and  preventing  internal 

1  commotions.    "  Thereafter,"  fays  Pitfcottie,  "  there  was 

;  "  great  peace  and  reft  a  long  time,  and  the  king  had 

I  rt  qreat  profit ;  for  -he  had  ten  thoufand  fheep  going  in 

"  Eatrick  foreft,  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made 

"  the  king  as  good  account  of  them  as  if  they  had  gone 

"  in  the  bounds  of  Fife  f ." 

King  James  next  called  a  convention  of  his  nobility, 

I  and  communicated  to  them  his  intention   of  going  to 

France  to  finifh  the  negociations  of  his  marriage,  which 

had  been  too  long  protracted,  exhorted  them  to  preferve 

peace  and  good  order,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  regents 

,  he  had  appointed.     A  fleet  of  five  fhips  eps  being  ready, 

he  failed  from  Leith,  July  24th,  but  was  driven  back  into 

i,  the  Forth  by  a  ftorm.     Having  repaired  the  damages  the 

fleet    had    fuftained,    he    failed    again    from    Kirkaldy, 

Auguft  31ft,  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  his  nobility, 

and  in  ten  days  landed  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy.     From 

thence  he  proceeded  with  his  fuite  to  Rouen,  where  he 

was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Moray,  Lennox,  and  Caffilis, 

the  lord  Erfkine,  and  the  abbot  of  Arbroath  from  Paris. 

,  Refolved  to  fee  his  intended  bride,  he  went  to  Vendofme 

incognito;  and  not  being  fo  much  charmed  with  her  ap- 

j  pearance  "\s  he  expected,  he  returned  to  Rouen  without 

being  discovered,  or  at  leaft  without  making  any  advances 

to  the  lady  \.  . 


*  Drum.  p.  303.     Pitfcottie,  p.  152.      Buchan.  p.  275. 
f  Pitfcottie,  p.   153.  %  Lfcfly,  p.  442. 
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A  decifive  battle,  it  was  then  expected,  would  foon 
take  place  in  Provence  between  the  Imperial  and  French 
armies,  commanded  by  the  emperor  and  the  kingof  France. 
James,  prompted  by  his  natural  intrepidity,  and  ardent- 
ly defirous  of  fighting  by  the  fide  of  the  ancient  ally  of 
his  family  and  country,  fet  out  immediately  to  join  the 
French  army;  but  before  he  reached  the  fcene  of  action, 
the  emperor  had  retired  without  fighting,  and  tKe  king  of 
France  was  on  his  return  to  his  capital.  As  foon  as 
Francis  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Scots,  he 
difpatched  the  dauphin  to  meet  and  conduct  him.  When 
the  two  kings  met,  they  embraced  in  the  moft  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  proceeded  together  to  Paris,  where 
James  was  royally  lodged  and  entertained.  For  fome 
time  there  was  nothing  but  a  fucceffion  of  feafts,  and 
tjlts  and  tournaments,  at  which  martial  exercifes  the 
young  king  acquired  great  honour,  by  his  courage, 
ftrength,  and  dexterity.  Having  frequently  feen  and 
converfed  with  the  princefs  Magdalene,  he  was  charmed 
with  her  delicate  beauties  and  gentle  difpofition  ;  and  the 
princefs  was  no  lefs  charmed  by  the  perfonal  accomplifh- 
ments  and  gallantry  of  her  royal  lover ;  and  Francis, 
convinced  of  their  mutual  affection,  no  longer  oppofed 
their  union.  All  preliminaries  being  fettled,  their  mar? 
ria^e  was  foleranized  with  great  pomp,  January  ift, 
A,  D.  .537*; 
153.7-  James   received    with   his    royal   bride   a  fortune  of 

Arrival  of  100,000  crowns  of  the  fun,  with  an  annuity  of  30,000 
the  king  franks;  and  he  fettled  upon  her  as  great  a  jointure  as 
any  queen  of  Scotland  had  ever  enjoyed.  Francis  de- 
tained his  daughter  and  fon-in-law  at  his  court  feveral 
months  after  their  marriage.  At  length  James  becoming 
impatient  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  Francis  made 
him  a  gift  of  two  fhips  laden  with  cannon  and  military 
ftores,  and  loaded  him  and  his  queen  with  prefents  and 
jewels.  The  king,  with  his  queen  and  court,  arrived  at 
Rouen  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  there  (April  3d) 
executed  a  deed  of  great  importance ;  viz.  a  revocation 
of  all  grants  that  had  been  made  from  the  crown,  of 
lands,  rents,  offices,  wardfhips,  &c.  during  his  mino- 
rity f.  This  was  not  intended  to  be  executed,  but  to 
be  kept  as  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  receiv- 

*  Lefly,  p.  442,  443.  f  Black  Ac~b,  James  V.  f.  76. 
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ed  thefe  grants,  to  fecure  their  good  behaviour,  that  they  A  D  1537. 
might  not  be  actually  refumed.  The  king,  queen,  and  s-*^sr^*^' 
all  their  fuite,  attended  by  the  high  admiral  of  France, 
and  a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  failed  from  New- 
port in  the  end  of  April,  and  landed  at  Leith,  May 
17th.  They  were  there  received  with  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
prelhons  of  refpedl  and  joy  by  a  prodigious  confluence 
of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen 
on  their  arrival.  The  queen,  by  her  gentlenefs  and  affa-r 
bility,  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  her  ;  and 
this  marriage  gave  univerfal  fatisfa<ftion  *. 

This  joy  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a  forrow  no  lefs  uni-  The 
verfal.      The  young  queen  was  feized  with  a  fever  in  the  Suee,"  s 
end   of  June,   and   died   at    Holyrood-houfe,  about   the 
middle  of  July,  to  the  unfpeakable  grief  of  her  royal  con- 
fort,  and  the  great  concern  of  her  fubjectsf. 

James  was  at  all  times  a  fevere  jufticiary  ;  but  about  Executi- 
this  time  his  feverity  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  two  ons« 
executions  took  place  that  fixed  an  indelible  (lain  upon 
his  memory.  John,  eldeft  Ion  of  lord  Forbes,  was  a 
diffolute  youth,  furrounded  by  difiblute  companions, 
among  whom  was  one  Strahan,  a  fellow  of  low  birth 
and  profligate  manners.  This  fellow  being  refufed  a  fa- 
vour by  Forbes,  went  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  (between 
whofe  family  and  that  of  the  Forbeffes  a  feud  had  long 
fubfifled,)  and  informed  him,  that  Forbes  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  kill  the  king  feveral  years  before. 
Forbes  was  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed,  on 
the  fole  evidence  of  this  worthlefs  informer.  He  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  fuffered,  but  his  notorious  profligacy  made  him 
b'e  little  regretted.  The  other  execution  was  far  more 
piteous  and  deplorable.  Lady  Jean  Douglas,  fifter  to 
the  banifhed  earl  of  Angus,  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  virtue.  She  was  firft  married  to  the  lord  Glamis, 
and  after  his  death  to  Archibald  Campbell  of  Ketpneth. 
In  her  widowhood  the  had  been  com  ted  by  John  Lyon, 
a  near  relation  of  her  fir  ft  hufband,  who  was  fo  much  en- 
raged at  her  rejecting  him,  that  he  accufed  her  and  her 
hufband,  and  her  fon  lord  Glamis,  who  was  a  mere  boy, 
and  an  old  prieft,  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the  king.     Nothing 

*  Lefly,  p,  445,  &c.  f  Ibid. 
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AD.  1537.  could  be  more  improbable  than  this  accufation.     They 
V-,^~Y^N«-/  lived  privately  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  court,  with 
which  they   had  no  communication.     They   were  all, 
however,  feized,  and  committed  to  prifon  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh.     The  lady  was  brought  to  her  trial,  and 
though  lhe  defended  herfelf  with  great  prefence  of  mind- 
and  the  moft  pathetic  eloquence,  {he  was  found  guilty  by 
a  majority  of  the  jury,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
'  This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  on  the  Caftle-hill  of 
Edinburgh,  in   the  prefence  of  a  prodigious  crowd  of 
fpeclators.     Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  noble  birth, 
but  above  all,  the  calm  intrepidity  with  which  {he  fub- 
mitted  to  her  cruel  fate,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  all 
who  beheld  the  affecting  fcene,  and  they  went  away  con- 
vinced that  this  unfortunate  lady  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
the  king's  implacable  hatred  to  her  family.     How  much 
fhould  princes  guard  againft  implacability  ?     Her  huf- 
baud  was  killed  in  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  caftle. 
Her  fon  lord  Glamis  was  detained  in  prifon  till  after  the 
king's  death.     The  old  prieil,  being  as  contemptible  as 
he  was  innocent,  was  fet  at  liberty.     Lyon,  the  author 
of  all  this  mifery,  was  foon  after  feized  with  remorfe, 
and  confefTed  the  falfehood  of  his  accufation,  for  which 
he  was  baniftied.     A  punifliment  as  much  too  flight  as 
the  other  was  too  fevere.  *. 
1538-  t       James  did  not  continue  long  a  widower.     When  he 
f  co  d8S  was   *n  France  *ie  hacl  feen  and  admired  Mary  of  Lor- 
marriage.   rain,  daughter  of  Rene  duke  of  Guife,    and  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Longueville  •,   and  about  three  months  after 
the  death  of  his  queen,  he  fent  his  natural  brother,  the 
earl  of  Moray,  and  his  favourite,  David  Beaton,  (who 
had  lately  been  made  a  cardinal,)  to  the  French  court, 
to  demand  that  lady  in  marriage.     The  propofal   was 
agreeable  to  the  king,  the  lady,  and  her  family,  and  the 
marriage  was  folemnized  by  proxy,  January  10th,  A.  D. 
1538,  at  Paris,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  court.     The 
lord  Maxwell  was  fent  with,  a  fleet  to  bring  home  the 
new  queen,  who  landed  at  Cryle  in  Fife  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  was  conducted  to  St.  Andrews,  and  there  mar- 
ried to  the  king  in  perfon  by  the  archbifhop  James  Bea- 
ton f.     Several  months  after  this  marriage  were  fpent  in 
vifiting  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  into  which 

*  Lefly,  p.  446.  f  Buchan;  p.  277.      Drum,  p,  315. 
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the  queen  was  welcomed,  and  entertained  with  pageants,  A.D.  1538. 
mafkings,  and  other  amufements  ufuaf  in  thofe  times  j  s^^y~^^ 
and  fhe  rendered  herfelf  very  popular  by  her  affability, 
and  the  high  fatisfaclion  (he  expreffed  at  the  manner  of 
her  reception  *. 

Scotland  at  this  time  enjoyed  both  external  and  inter-      1539. 
nal  quiet,   which  in  thofe  days  was  not  very  common.  B'„rtil  Q*  a 
The  pleafure  which  this  gave,  both  to  the  king  and  his  Prlnce* 
fubjefts,  was  much  increafed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  at 
St.  Andrews,  -April  10th.     The  prince  at  his  baptifmi 
was  named  James,  and  proclaimed  prince  of  Scotland 
and  duke  of  Rothefay  f.     James  Beaton,  archbiiliop  of 
St.  Andrews,  dkd  foon  after  he  had  performed  this  ce- 
remony,   and    was  fucceeded   by  his    nephew  cardinal 
David  Beaton,  bifhop  of  Merepoix  in  France,  and  abbot 
of  Arbroath  in  Scotland,  the  king's  gixat  confident  and 
prime  minifter  j. 

Henry  VIII.  was  at  this  time  in  no  little  perplexity.      1540. 
The  pope  had  at  length  published  the  dreaded  fentence  kmbatTy 

r    v  o       _  .r  a  from  onff- 

of  excommunication  againft  him;  exhorting  and  com-  land, 
manding  all  Chriftian  princes  to  make  war  upon  him, 
as  a  rebel  againft  God  and  his  vicar  upon  earth.  An 
interview  had  taken  place  between  the  pope,"  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  king  of  France,  at  Nice,  that  gave  him 
great  alarm.  He  knew  that  many  of  his  own  fubjecis 
were  difcontented,  and  that  cardinal  Pole  and  others  fo- 
mented thofe  difcontents.  He  was  anxious,  therefore, 
to  difcover  the  fentiments  and  fecure  the  friendfhip  of 
his  neareft  relation  and  neighbour  the  king  of  Scots.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  difpatched  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  as 
his  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  reception,  fent  with  him  a  prefent  of 
fine  horfes,  of  which  he  knew  James  was  exceedingly 
fond.  He  was  furnifhed  alfo  with  very  particular  in- 
ftruclions :  1.  To  difcover  how  James  flood  affected  to- 
;  wards  his  uncle.  2.  Whether  he  had  faid,  "  That 
"  whatever  the  emperor  and  the, king  of  France  did 
l"  againft  Henry,  he  would  do  the  fame?"  3.  To  en- 
jdeavourto  raife  fufpicions  in  his  mind  againft  cardinal 
Beaton.  4.  To  perfuad^  him  to  enrich  the  crown  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  monafteries.     5.  To  prevail  upon  him 

*  Lefiy,  p.  447,  448.  f  Ibid.  p.  449,  450. 
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A.D.  1540.  to  have  an  interview  with  his  uncle.     The  ambafTador 
v— T""*-''  was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  in  February,  foon 
after  his  arrival ;  in  which  he  very  artfully  introduced  all 
the  fubje&s  in   his  inftru&ions.      James  exprefled  his 
efteem  and  affection  for  his  uncle  the  king  of  England, 
and  his  defire  to  cultivate  his  friendfhip,   in  very  ftrong 
terms.     He  denied,  with  many  oaths,  that  he  had  ever 
ufed   the  expreffions  imputed  to  him,   and  declared  he 
was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  perfuafions  or  example 
of  other  princes.     But  when  the  ambaflador  introduced 
the  fubjeft  of  cardinal  Beaton,  he  found  his  confidence 
and  attachment  to  him  was  too  ftrong  to  be  lhaken,  and 
was  glad  to  change  the  converfation.     He  was  equally 
inflexible   as  to   the  monafteries.      They   were  ancient 
eftablifliments,   he  faid,  for  the  worfhip  of  God  ;   that 
it  was  unjuft  to  punifh  the  whole,    for  the  faults  of  i' 
,       few;   that  he  would  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  confci-1 
ence,  to  pleafe  any  man  ;   and  that  he  was  under  no  ne- 
ceffity  to  feize  their  revenues,   becaufe  they  were  always 
ready  to  give  him  whatever  he  demanded  of  them.     He 
exprefled  no  averfion  to  an  interview  with  his  uncle,  but 
propofed  that  the  king  of  France  fhould  alfo  be  prefent. 
When    the    ambaflador    reprefented    the    inconveniency 
with   which   that  would    be  attended,    he    put    an  end 
to  the  converfation,  by  faying,  he  would  talk  with  him 
more  fully  on  that  fubjecl:  at  another  time.     The  am- 
baflador had  an  audience  of  the  king,  when  he  took  bis 
leave,   in  which,   it  is  probable,   the  fubje£l  of  the  in- 
terview was  difcufled  and  fettled  *. 
Death  of        The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince  at  Stirling  in  the 
»he  two      fummer,  who  was  named  Arthur,  but  died  on  the  eighth 
pnncet.       ^^  after  his  birth.     On  the  fame  day  his  elder  brother, 
prince  James,  died  at  St.  Andrews.     The  king's  mind 
received  fo  violent  a  fhock  by  the  lofs  of  his  two  only 
fons   in  one  day,    that  he   never  recovered  his  former 
cheerfulnefs,   and  fometimes  funk  into  deep  dejection. 
To  divert  his  melancholy,   the  court  made   a  progrefs 
into  the  north  after  the  queen's  recovery.     They  were 
'attended  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pafled,  and  entertained  in  the  moft 
refpe£tful  and  affectionate  manner.     At  Aberdeen  they 
fpent  fifteen  days;  and  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the 

*  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  1 — 64. 
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clergy,  made  the  greatefl:  efforts  to  procure  them  a  vari-  A. D.  1540, 
ety  of  amufements.  They  fpent  fome  days  at  Dundee  Vs-"^r^B-/' 
and  Falkland,  and  then  returned  to  Edinburgh  *. 

A  conftant  intercourfe  was  kept  up  during  all  this  year  Interview 
between  the  two  Britifti  courts,  for  regulating  the  time,  a§reet* 
place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  intended  inter- 
view ;  and  Henry  afterwards  complained  that  he  had 
been  fhamefully  impofed  upon  by  the  fair  fpeeches  of  the 
Scots  ambaffadors,  and  the  friendly  affectionate  drain  of 
King  James's  letters  f.  Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  to 
be  fufhcient  evidence,  that  king  James  had  actually 
agreed  and  promifed  to  meet  his  uncle  at  York,  and  that 
he  really  intended  to  do  it,  though  he  was  afterwards 
prevailed  upon  to  change  his  mind. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  December  3d  this  ParHa- 
year,  in  which  the  revocation  that  had  been  made  by  the  ment. 
king  at  Rouen  was  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  all  the 
great  eflates  of  the  Douglafies,  and  of  all  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  fortunes,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  £,  Be- 
fides  thefe,  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  feveral  of 
the  weftern  ifles,  the  earldom  of  Bothwell,  the  lordfhips 
of  Glamis  and  Avondale,  and  many  other  eftates,  were 
alfo  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  fame  parliament.  This 
was  probably  done  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  the  clergy 
in  the  parliaments  of  thofe  times,  to  fave  their  own  pof- 
feflions,  and  to  gratify  the  king's  rapacity,  (which  was 
become  very  great)  at  the  expence  of  the  laity. 

The  court  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  full  of  factions  r  I5.4$* 
and  intrigues  about  the  approaching  interview  with  the  n§ues 
king  of  England.  The  nobility  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  fuch  of  them  as  fecretly  favoured  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  (which  were  not  a  few)  and  hat- 
ed the  clergy  for  their  pride  and  cruelty,  and  envied 
them  for  their  wealth,  wilhed  for  the  interview,  and 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  his  uncle,  by  reprefenting  how  much  a  good 
underftanding  between  them  would  redound  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  both  king- 
doms. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  the  clergy 
dreaded  fo  much  as  this  interview  with  an  excommuni- 
cated heretic,   who  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the 


*  Lefly,  p.  451.  f  Hollingfb.  p.  323, 
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,A.D  1541.  pope,  demolifhed  the  monafteries,  and  laid  his  unhallow- 
VwT^<-/  ed  hands  on  the  facred  patrimony  of  the  church  ;  espe- 
cially as  they  well  knew  that  Henry  had  folirited  this  in- 
terview fo  earneftlv  in  order  to  pcrfuade  his  nephew  to 
imitate  hi;:,  exa  '^ple :  they  endeavoured  therefore  by 
every  poffible  :ueanr,  to  diffuarie  and  deter  James  from 
keepin:  tLc  appointment ;  they  reprefented  to  him  the 
extreme  danjer  of  venturing  his  perfon  fo  far  into  the 
dominions  of  a  prince  fo  powerful  and  ambitious  as 
Henry,  and  did  not  neglect  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
diihonourable  detention  and  long  imprifonment  of  his 
anceRor  James  I.  and  to  defire  him  to  reflect,  that  this 
interview  might  endanger  his  falvation  as  well  as  his  li- 
berty, by  infecting  him  with  the  infernal  poifon  of  he- 
refy,  and  expofe  him  to  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excom- 
munication. Thefe  arguments  were  well  adapted  to  in- 
fluence a  prince  who  was  abundantly  fuperftitious,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  controverfy.  But  they  ufed  a  ftill 
more  powerful  argument,  which  they  knew  he  could 
not  refill :  they  promifed  to  advance  a  great  fum  of  mo- 
ney immediately,  to  add  fifty  thoufand  crowns  a  year 
to  his  revenue,  and  that  if  a  war  enfued,  they  would 
fupport  him  with  all  their  wealth.  Thefe  promifes 
turned  the  fcale,  and  James  refolved  not  to  attend  the 
interview  *. 
Interview  As  Henry  knew  nothing  of  this  refolution,  he  directs 
prevented.  ecj  great  preparations  to  be  made  at  York  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  that  city 
in  Auguft  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid-retinue.  After 
waiting  fome  days,  a  meffenger  arrived  with  letters  from 
James,  containing  the  firongeft  profeffions  of  refpeft 
and  affection  to  his  uncle,  b»;t  excufing  himfeif  from  at- 
tending the  interview,  becaufe  he  was  engaged  in  fome 
affairs  of  importance,  which  made  it  improper  for  him 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  foon  fend  an 
ambaffador  to  explain  his  reafons  more  fully.  Henry, 
who  was.  naturally  proud  and  paflionate,  was  exceeding- 
ly enraged  at  this  affront.  His  anger  was  much  inflam- 
ed by  the  intelligence  he  foon  after  received,  that  a  party 
of  Scots  had  made  an  incurfion  into  Northumberland, 
and  plundered  the  country.  He  determined  therefore  to 
be  revenged  on  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  for 

*  Herbert,  p.  327.    Lefly,  p.  453-4.    Buchan.  p.  278. 
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the  infults  he  had  received.     But  on  his  arrival  at  Weft-  A.D.  1541. 
minder  in  September,  the  difcovery  of  the  incontinence  ""-t-**^ 
of  his  beloved  queen  Catherine  Howard,    engaged  his 
■whole  attention  for  a  considerable  time,  and  diverted  him 
from  profecuting  his  revenge  againft  Scotland  *. 

Though  King  James  had  been  prevailed  upon  not  to  i542« 
attend  the  interview  at  York,  he  wifhed  to  avoid  a  war 
if  poffible.  With  this  view  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the 
court  of  England  in  December  1541,  to  footh  and  ap-  „ 
peafe  the  refentment  of  his  highly -offended  uncle.  Thefe 
ambaffadors  (Henry  fays)  "  gave  him  good  words,  fweet 
"  words,  pleafant  words,  not  only  to  excufe  what  was 
"  paft,  but  alfo  to  perfuade  kindnefs  and  perfedt.  amity 
"  to  enfue  f ."  They  fo  far  fuccecded,  that  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Henry  to  appoint  commiffioners  to  meet  with 
thofe  of  Scotland  upon  the  borders,  to  fettle  all  difputes. 
The  commiffioners  of  both  nations  accordingly  met,  but 
they  could  come  to  no  agreement  about  a  certain  diilricT: 
of  no  great  extent  or  value  on  the  border,  to  which  each 
country  claimed  a  right.  They  feparated,  however,  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  the  wardens  on  both  fides  iffued 
their  orders  for  preferving  peace  J. 

As  the  borderers  knew  that  there  was  a  mifunder-  y/ar. 
ftanding  between  the  two  kings,  they  paid  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  thefe  orders.  A  confiderable  body  of  Scots  en- 
tered England,  July  4th,  and  committed  great  depreda- 
tions. King  James,  fiill  wifhing  to  prevent  a  war,  dif- 
patched  Sir  James  Learmont,  of  Dearfy,  to  the  court  of 
England,  to  apologife  for  this  outrage,  and  offer  repara- 
tion of  all  injuries  that  had  been  done.  But  while  the 
ambaflador  was  foothing  Henry  with  promifes  of  the 
mod  ample  reparation,  and  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of 
future  peace,  the  Scots  borderers  made  another  incur- 
fion  into  England,  no  lefs  deltrucHve  than  the  former. 
Henry's  patience  was  now  exhaufted.  He  fent  a  fleet 
into  the  Forth,  which  captured  twenty-eight  merchant 
fhipsj  and  he  commanded  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  captain  of 
Norham  caftle,  and  warden  of  the  eaft  marches,  to  in- 
vade Scotland  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife,  to  reta- 
liate the  late  injuries.  Sir  Robert,  accompanied  by  the 
earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  with  their  fol- 

*  Hollingfli.  p   323.  f  Ibid.  J   Ibid- 
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A. 0.1542,  lowers,  entered  Tiviotdale,  defigning  to  deftroy  the 
towns  of  Jedburgh  and  KeJfo  ;  but  they  were  encoun- 
tered at  Hadden-rig,  Auguft  24th,  and,  after  a  fharp 
conflict,  totally  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Huntley  and 
lord  Hume  ;  Sir  R  ^  bert  Bowes,  and  his  brother  Sir  John 
Withrington,  Sir  Ralph  Ivers,  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  Mr. 
Heron,  and  about  two  hundred  other  gentlemen,  were 
made  prifoners  *. 

Henry,  irritated  at  this  defeat,  and  ftill  more  at  the 
refufal  of  the  Scots  toranfom  their  prifoners,  command- 
ed the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  at- 
tended by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland, 
Rutland,  Angus,  and  Surry,  to  march  into  Scotland, 
and  take  a  fevere  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. James,  not  yet  prepared  to  refift  fo  great  a 
force,  tried  to  divert  the  dorm,  by  fending  the  lord 
Erfkine,  and  fome  other  commiffioners,  to  negociate  a 
peace  or  truce,  or  at  lead  to  gain  a  little  time.  They 
met  the  Englifli  army  at  York;  and  Henry,  after  all 
that  had  happened,  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  lord  privy  feal,  and  the  bifhop  of  Durham, 
to  treat  with  them.  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  expen- 
sive preparations  for  war,  feems  to  have  wifhed  for  peace, 
and  to  have  defired  to  gain,  rather  than  to  diftrefs,  his 
nephew.  The  conduct  of  the  Scots  commiffioners  makes 
it  probable  that  their  defire  of  peace  was  not  fo  ftrong  as 
they  pretended.  They  profefs  that  ihey  came  with  a  de- 
fign  to  fettle  all  the  preliminaries  of  an  interview  between 
the  two  monarchs ;  but  when  they  produced  a  commif- 
fico,  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power  to  treat  of  an 
interview.  They  then  afked  fix  days  to  procure  a  more 
ample  commiffion,  which  was  granted  :  but  when  the 
new  commiffion  arrived,  it  gave  them  power  to  agree  to 
an  interview,  but  fixed  the  time,  place,  and  the  other 
circumftances  of  the  meeting,  without  a  power  to  depart 
from  one  article.  The  Englifh  commiffioners  obferving 
that  this  was  not  to  treat  but  to  di&ate,  the  Scots  re- 
quefted  time  to  procure  more  unlimited  powers.  This 
third  commiffion  was  unexceptionable  ;  but  it  was  ac- 
companied with  inftrutlions  not  to  recede  from  one  ar- 
ticle in  their  former  commiffion.     When  the  Englifh 

O 
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difcovered  this,  they  put  an  end  to  the  conferences  in  A.D.1542. 
which  they  had  loft  fo  much  time  *.  v>— -Y— »«/ 

Francis  I.  who  was  at  this  time  at  variance  with 
Henry  VIII.  fen t  an  ambaffador  to  king  James,  with  a 
fupply  of  military  ftores,  and  affurances  of  effectual  fup- 
port  in  a  war  with  England.  Encouraged  by  thefe  af- 
furances, and  his  late  fuccefs  at  Hadden-rig,  and  fpirit- 
ed  up  by  his  clergy,  he  refolved  on  war,  and  fummoned 
his  nobles  and  barons  to  a  rendezvous  at  Falamuir,  with 
all  their  followers  in  arms,  to  repel  the  Englifli,  who 
intended  to  invade  the  kingdom  f. 

As  foon  as  the  conferences  at  York  broke  up,  Henry  Manif.fto. 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  proceed  with  his 
army  to  the  invafion  of  Scotland ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
publifhed  a  very  long  manifefto  of  the  reafons  of  the 
war.  In  the  firft  part  of  this  curious  publication,  he 
magnifies  his  own  great  humanity  and  tendernefs  in  not 
crufhing  his  nephew  in  his  infancy,  and  conquering  his 
kingdom,  when  it  was  in  fuch  confufion  that  it  could 
have  made  little  refiftance.  He  then  difplays  in  ftrong 
colours  James's  ingratitude  for  this  extraordinary  kirid- 
nefs,  his  receiving  Englifli  rebels,  his  refufing  to  ranfom 
Englifli  prifoners,  his  defeating  an  Englifh  army  that  had 
been  fent  to  plunder  his  country,  his  refufing  to  refign  a 
certain  diftri£t  on  the  borders,  his  permitting  his  fub- 
je£ts  to, make  incurfions  into  England,  and  his  breach  of 
faith  in  not  attending  the  interview  at  York.  In  the  lad 
part  he  infills  at  great  length  on  the  fupenority  of  the 
kings  of  England  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
he  derives  from  his  illuftrious  predecefTor  Brute  the  Tro- 
jan. He  concludes  with  a  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
make  war  to  eftablifh  that  fuperiority,  but  to  punifh  the 
ingratitude  and  unkindnefs  of  his  nephew  king  James,  in 
whofe  veins  the  royal  blood  of  England  was  chilled  by 
the  cold  air  of  Scotland  j. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  fo  long  detained  with  InvaGon. 
his  army  at  York,  that  they  did  not  enter  Scotland  till 
October  1  ft,  or  penetrate  above  two  miles  into  the  coun- 
try. The  people  had  removed  their  cattle  and  corn  from 
the  borders  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  the  lord  Hume, 
and  other  chieftains,  hovering  about  them,  prevented 

*  Hollingfh.    p   324.  f  Lefly,  p.  456. 

t  Hollingfh..  p.  322—328. 
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A.D.  1542. their  foraging,  and  harafied  them  by  frequent  ikirmifhes. 

vta*—r-^w' The  duke,  considering  that  the  feafon  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, the  enemy  too  well  prepared,  and  that  provilions 
were  becoming  fcarce,  repaired  the  Tweed  in  a  few  days, 
with  no  little  precipitation,  and  conliderable  lofs  of  men 
and  horfes  *. 

King  James,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  Etrick  foreft  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  propofed  to  purfue  the  enemy,  and  invade 
England ;  on  which  he  left  them  to  deliberate.  But  the 
members  of  the  council  were  almoft  unanimous  in  their 
oppofition  to  this  propofal,  the  deplorable  difafter  of 
Floddenfield  being  ltill  frefli  in  their  memories.  They 
-  reprefented  therefore  to  the  king,  by  their  general  the 
earl  of  Moray,  his  natural  brother,  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  his  own  honour,  aid  the  protection  of  his> 
fubjecls,  by  compelling  the  enemy  to  retire,  without 
having  done  any  mifchief  •,  that  though  they  had  retired, 
they  had  not  diibmded,  and  would  fcon  be  reinforced; 
that  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  too  far  advanced ;  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  imprudent  to  expofe  his  royal  perfon 
to  danger,  when  he  had  nqiitue  to  fucceed  him;  and  final- 
ly, they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  untimely  fate  of  his 
heroic  father  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  This  remonftrance 
threw  James  into  a  mod  violent  rage  and  perturbation. 
He  exclaimed  againft  his  nobles  as  traitors  and  poltroons, 
and  threatened  them  with  his  fevered  vengeance,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  execute  what  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  attempt  f.  The  army  difbaiuled,  and  the  king  return- 
,  ed  to  Edinburgh. 

Expedi-         James  did  not  remain  long  at  Edinburgh.     The  lord 

tion.  Maxwell,  a  brave  and  loyal  nobleman,   warden  of  the 

welt  marches,  defirous  of  diftipating  the  chagrin  and  ap- 
peafing  the  anger  of  his  fovereign,  propofed  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Cumberland,  if  a  competent  force  could  be 
collected  with  fecrecy  and  expedition.  Cardinal  Beaton 
and  the  clergy  (who  were  the  real  authors  and  fomenters 
of  this  war)  exerted  themlelves  with  great  diligence,  by 
fending  meflengers  and  writing  letters  to  their  depend*, 
ants  and  friends,  to  go  immediately  with  their  followers 
in  arms  into  Annaudale,  where  they  would  be  informed 

*  Lefly,  p.  457. 

f  Buchan.  and  Lefly,  ibid.     Drumnao.nd.   p.  34  r. 
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of  the  fervice  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  Seve-  A  D.  1542. 
ral  noblemen  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  an  army' 
of  ten  thoufand  men  was  affembled  with  great  fecrecy 
in  a  very  fhort  time.  The  king  rode  privately  with  a 
few  attendants  to  Lochmaben,  where  the  troops  rendez- 
voufed  :  from  thence  they  marched  (with  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery for  befieging  Carlifle)  towards  England. 

The  fudden  unexpected  approach  of  fo  great  an  army, 
caufed  a  prodigious  alarm  in  Cumberland.  The  warden 
lord  Wharton,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  im- 
mediately flew  to  arms,  and  with  about  five  hundred 
horfe  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Elk,  to  retard  the 
paffage  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  to  the  country  to 
arm ;  but  when  they  reached  the  rifing  grounds  above 
Netherby,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  Scots  army,  they 
obferved  that  all  was  in  confufion  and  diforder,  and  faw 
great  bodies  of  men  retiring,  or  rather  flying,  different 
ways.  This  ftrange  appearance  was  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing caufe  : ■  The  clergy,  and  particularly  cardinal 

Beaton,  had  infpired  King  James  (who  was'naturally  of 
a  fufpicious  temper)  with  a  violent  jealoufy  of  and  ani- 
mofity  againft  his  nobility,  as  fecret  favourers  of  herefy, 
and  friends  to  England.  This  animofity  was  greatly  in- 
flamed by  their  late  refufal  to  invade  that  kingdom. 
Though  he  permitted  therefore  the  lord  Maxwell,  who 
had  planned  this  expedition,  to  conduct  the  army  to  the 
border,  he  fecretly  gave  a  commiflion  to  Oliver  Sinclair, 
one  of  his  moil  hated  minions,  to  be  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  as  foon  as  they  entered  England.  Oli- 
ver, proud  of  his  elevation,  when  the  army  was  prepar- 
ing to  pafs  the  Eflc,  November  25th,  produced  his  com- 
miflion, and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  raifed  on  the  moulders 
of  two  tall  men  and  proclaimed  general.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  conceive  the  confternation  and  confufion  this  pro- 
duced. The  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen  refolved 
to  give  themfelves  up  prifoners  to  the  Englifh,  rather 
than  fight  under  the  banner  of  fuch  a  contemptible 
leader,  or  expofe  themfeJves  to  the  fury  of  their  infatu- 
ated fovereign.  The  common  people,  feeing  all  fubor- 
dination  at  an  end,  went  off"  in  companies,  and  return- 
ed to  their  own  homes.  The  Englifh,  perceiving  the 
diforder  of  their  enemies  increafing,  and  their  army  dif- 
banding,  palled  the  river,  and  made  as  many  prifoners 

Vol.  VI.  A  a  a§ 
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A.D.  1542.  as  (.fogy  pleafed,  without  lofing  or  drawing  one  drop  of 
blood.  Among  the  prifoners  were,  two  earls,  Caffilis 
and  Glencairn  \  five  lords,  Maxwell,  Somervile,  Gray, 
Oliphant,  and  Fleming;  with  the  mafter  of  Erfkine, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  and  about  two  hundred  other  gently- 
men  *. 

The  news  of  this  moft  difgraceful  affair  threw  King 
James  into  a  perturbation  and  depreffion  of  fpirits,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Next  day  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  went  to  Falkland,  where, 
excluding  all  company  except  a  few  of  his  favourite 
domeftics,  through  want  of  fleep  and  anguifh  of  mind 
he  was  foon  confined  to  his  bed.  When  in  this  condi* 
tion,  the  news  arrived  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
prinoefs  at  Linlithgow.  But  this  gave  him  no  comfort. 
u  The  Englifh,"  faid  he,  "  will  either  conquer  the  king- 
*c  dom  in  her  minority,  or  will  acquire  it  by  marriage." 
After  languishing  a  few  days  longer,  he  expired,  Decem- 
ber 13th,  A.  D.  1542,  in  the  thirty- fir  ft  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign  f. 

"*  Lefly,  p.  458.      Bucban.  p.  299 

I  Epilto'lse  Regum  Scoturum,  torn.  ii.  p.  157. 
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Ecdefiafttical  Hjjiory  of  England  from  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Accejfton  of  Henry 
VIII.  A.  D,  1509. 


HE  ecclefiaftical  tranfaftions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Cent.  XV. 
VII.  that  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  were  not  many,  and  ^^^-^^ 
(hall  be  related  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  had  been  archbiflhop  of  Can-  Convoca- 
terbury  thirty-two  years,  died  in  January,  A.D.  i486',  and  tlQn- 
was  fucceeded  by  John  Morton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  Henry  to  the 
throne.  This  primate  convened  a  fynod  of  the  prelates 
and  clergy  of  his  province,  February,  13th  A.  D.  1487, 
at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the 
clergy.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  fynod,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  their 
fermons  at  Paul's  crofs,  inveighed  againft  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity,  who  all,  faid  they, 
hate  the  clergy,  and  delight  to  hear  their  vices  expofed. 
The  prior  of  St.  John  was  called,  and  appeared  before 
the  fynod,  and  promifed  to  correft  this  great  abufe. 
A  a  2  The 
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Cent.  XV.  The  invectives  of  thefe  preachers,  however,  do  not  feem 
v— '-*-**»''  to  have- been  without  foundation  ;  for  many  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy  were  accufed  in  this  convocation,  of  fpending 
their  whole  time  in  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  of  concealing 
their  tonfure,  and  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and 
of  imitating  the  laity  in  their  drefs.  They  were  feverely 
reprimanded  for  thefe  enormities.  This  convocation 
granted  a  tenth  of  their  benefices  for  one  year  to  the 
king,  and  inftituted  a  new  holy-day  to  commemorate  the 
transfiguration  of  Chrift,  to  be  obferved  every  year  on 
the  feventh  of  Auguft  f: 
Paftoral  Immediately  after  the  convocation  was  difmifled,  the 

letter.  primate  publifhed  a  paftoral  letter  for  the  reformation  of 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  clergy.  In  this  letter  the. 
good  primate  doth  not  trouble  his  clergy  with  recom- 
mending a  Angle  virtue,  or  reproving  a  fingle  vice ;  but 
he  charges  them,  with  great  folemnity,  not  to  wear  fhort 
liripoops  of  filk,  nor  gowns  open  before,  nor  fwords, 
nor  daggers,  nor  embroidered  girdles ;  to  be  very  careful 
of  their  tonfure,  and  to  keep  their  hair  always  fo  fhort 
that  all  the  world  may  fee  their  ears  ;  and  he  threatens 
them  with  very  fevere  cenfures,  if  they  do  not  obferve- 
thefe  injunctions.  He  recommends  reiidence  on  their 
benefices  to  all  re&ors  and  vicars  who  have  only  one  liv- 
ing, and  no  difpenfation,  nor  canonical  impediment, 
nor  lawful  excufe  for  non-refidence,  that  they  may  pre- 
ferve  their  flocks  from  that  rapacious  wolf  the  devil  f . 
Papal  bull.  ^e  diflblute  manners  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  of  the 
regulars,  made  a  mighty  noife  at  this  time,  and  gave 
great  offence  to  the  laity,  who  were  provoked  to  fee  the 
immenfe  poffefllons  bellowed  on  the  church  by  the  mif- 
taken  piety  of  their  anceftors,  fo  (hamefully  abufed.  The 
court  of  Rome  became  apprehenfive  that  this  difcontent 
of  the  laity  might  produce  difagreeable  effects.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  fent  a  bull  to  archbifhop  Morton,  in 
March  1490,  in  which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he  had 
heard  with  great  grief  from  perfons  worthy  of  credit, 
that  the  monks  of  all  the  different  orders  in  England  had 
grievoufly  degenerated  ;  "  and  that  giving  themfelves  up  [ 
"  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  they  led  lewd  and  diflblute  lives, 
"  by  which  they  brought  ruin  upon  their  own  fouls,  fet 
"  an  ill  example  to  others,   and  gave  great  offence  to 

*  Wilkin.  ConciL  tora«  iii.  p.  618.  ♦f  Ibid.  p.  620. 
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«  many."  His  holinefs  then  directed  the  primate  to  ad-  Cent.  XV. 
monim  all  the  abbots  and  priors,  of  all  the  convents  in  ^-T"'^' 
his  province,  to  reform  themfelves,  and  thofe  under 
them;  and  if  any  of  them  did  not  obey  that  admoni- 
tion, he  gave  him  authority  to  vifit  and  reform  them  by 
ecclefiaiiical  cenfures,  to  cut  off  incurable  members  by 
deprivation,  and  to  call  the  fecular  arm  to  his  affiltance 
when  it  was  neceiTary  *. 

In  obedience  to  this  bull  the  primate  fent  monitory  let-  Monitory 
ters  to  the  fuperiors  of  all  the  convents  and  religious  letter» 
houfes  in  his  province,  admonifliing  and  commanding 
them,  by  the  authority  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  to 
reform  themfelves  and  their  fubjecls,  from  certain  vices 
of  which  they  were  faid  to  be  guilty,  and  of  which  he  ac= 
cufed  them.  The  monitory  letter  that  was  fent  on  this 
occafion  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  hath  been  publifhed. 
If  that  abbot  and  his  monks  were  ftained  with  all  the 
odious  vices,  of  which  the  primate  fays  in  his  letter  they 
were  notorioully  guilty,  they  were  a  molt  execrable 
crew,  and  itood  much  in  need  of  reformation.  Some  of 
thefe  vices  are  fo  deteftable,  that  they  cannot  be  fo  much 
as  named  in  hiftory.  "  You  are  infamous,  (fays  he 
"  to  the  abbot,)  for  fimony,  ufury,  and  fquandering 
*l  away  the  pofleflions  of  your  monaftery,  befides  other 
<c  enormous  crimes  mentioned  below."  One  of  thefe 
crimes  was,  that  he  had  turned  all  the  modeft  wo- 
men out  of  the  two  nunneries  of  Pray  and  Sapwell, 
(over  which  he  pretended  to  have  a  jurisdiction,)  and/ 
filled  them  with  proftitutes  ;  that  they  were  efteemed  no 
better  than  brothels,  and  that  he  and  his  monks  publicly 
frequented  them  as  fuch.  His  grace  feems  to  be  well  in- 
formed ;  for  he  names  fome  of  thefe  infamous  women 
and  their  gailants.  The  monks  were  at  leaft  as  profligate 
as  their  abbot :  for  befides  keeping  concubines  both  with- 
in and  without  the  monaftery,  he  accufes  them  of  stealing 
the  church  plate  and  jewels,  and  even  of  picking  the 
jewels  out  of  the  fhrine  of  their  patron  St.  Aiban.  He 
allows  them  fixty  days  to  reform  from  all  their  vices, 
efpecially  from  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  dealing 
the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  monaftery  ;  but  if  they  did 
not  reform  in  that  time,  and  become  very  chafte,  honeft, 
and  good  monks,  he  threatens  them  with  a  vifitation  *. 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  630.  f  Ibid  p.  632. 
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Cent  "XV.  What  effe£t  this  monitory  letter  had  on  the  abbot  and  his 
^^^^C^^  monks,  we  are  not  informed  :  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  great.     For  we  learn  from  the  fame  letter,  that  they 
had  been  feveral  times  admoniihed  before  to  no  purpofe. 
When  the  monaftics  lived  in  idlenefs,  wallowed  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  were  doomed  to  celibacy,  the  tempta- 
tions to  certain  vices  were  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome  by 
monitory  letters,  which  they  probably  confidered  as  things 
of  courfe. 
Convoca-        The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  was  foon  difcovered,  and 
tions.  became  univerfally  known;   and  the  clergy  fecurcd  his 

favour  by  granting  him  money  from  time  to  time.  Both 
'  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  met,  A.  D. 
1 49 1,  and  each  of  them  granted  him  a  tench  of  theif 
livings  for  one  year  $. 
Petition  to  Henry  VII.  neglecled  no  opportunity  of  depreffing  the 
the  pope,  houfe  of  York,  and  exalting  that  of  Lancafter,  front 
which  he  pretended  to  derive  his  title  to  the  throne, 
Henry  VI.  the  laft  king  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  had, 
been  buried  firft  in  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  to  which 
there  was  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  to  behold  the 
miracles  that  were  laid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  To 
put  a  (top  to  this,  Richard  III.  removed  the  body  from 
Chertfey,  and  interred  it  in  the  collegiate  church  in  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  to  which  the  people  had  not  fuch 
eafy  accefs.  Henry  prefented  a  petition  to  the  pope, 
A.  D.  1494,  for  his  permiflion  to  tranljate  the  facred 
remains  of  that  pious  king  from  Windfor  to  Weftminfter, 
a  place  of  much  greater  celebrity,  where  many  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  lay  intombed,  though  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Windfor  oppofed  the  tranflationfi 
A  mighty  king  applies  to  a  foreign  prieft  to  overcome  the 
refiftance  of  his  own  chaplains ;  fo  fmall  was  the  autho- 
rity of  kings,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of  popes,  over 
the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times  ! 

Still  further  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
Henry,  in  the  fame  year,  1494,  petitioned  the  pope  to 
canonife  Henry  VI.  and  tranfmitted  a  long  lift  of  the 
wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  that  pious  prince,  both 
in  his  life-time  and  after  his  death  ;  particularly  that  he 
had  given  fight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  ftrength 
to  the  lame,  and  had  cured  all  other  difeafes.     The  pope 

-#  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  p.  634,  635.  f  Ibid,  p.  635- 
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granted  a  commiffion  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Cent.  XV- 
and  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  examine  into  the  fanttity  ^-^Y^f' 
of  his  royal  candidate  for  canonifation,  and  into  the  rea- 
lity of  his  miracles  *.  This  affair,  however,  was  never 
accomplifhed,  and  Henry  was  never  canonifed,  being  as 
unfortunate  after  his  death  as  he  had  been  during  his 
life ;  nor  are  we  informed  what  put  a  Hop  to  this 
pious  project.  The  molt  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
Henry  VII.  found  that  the  canonifation  of  a  king  would 
coft  more  money  thau  he  had  imagined,  or  was  difpofed 
to  expend. 

Archbifhop  Morton  died  A.  D.  1500,  and  was  fuc-  Jubi'ee. 
.ceeded  by  Henry  Dean,  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  This  be- 
ing the  year  of  jubilee,  prodigious  multitudes  crowded 
to  Rome  from  all  Chriftian  countries,  to  partake  of  the 
pardons  and  indulgences  that  were  then  difpenfed  in 
great  profufion.  But  as  many  good  Catholics,  who  liv- 
ed in  diftant  countries,  wifhed  to  fhare  in  thofe  benefits, 
but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  or  the  expence  of 
fo  long  a  journey,  the  pope  Alexander  V,  to  accommo- 
date them,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  fpiritual  treafures  of  the 
church,  which  are  inexhauftible,  fent  agents  into  every 
country,  furnifhed  with  fufficient  quantities  of  thefe 
facred  commodities,  which  they  fold  to  all  who  chofe  to 
buy  them.  One  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  was  fent 
into  England  on  this  occafion,  who  managed  this  traffic 
with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  collected  and  carried  off  a 
great  mafs  of  money,  without  giving  much  fcandal  f . 

One  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  nuncio  to  get  money  Bull, 
and  avoid  fcandal  was  this :  He  gave  out,  that  all  the  money 
he  received  for  pardons,  indulgences,  &c.  was  to  be  ex- 
pended on  an  expedition  againft  the  Turks-  To  procure 
credit  to  this  aflertion,  he  brought  a  bull  from  the  pope 
to  the  king,  in  which  his  holinefs  acquainted  him,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  in  a  folemn  conclave, 
had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the  Turks,  thofe 
cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  that  they  had  fet- 
tled the  plan  of  operations,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
money,  fleets,  and  armies,  for  which  they  depended  on 
the  religious  zeal  of  Chriftian  princes  and  ftates.  He 
acquainted,  him  with  the  plan  of  operations ;  that  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  were  to  invade 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  p.  4.60.  f  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  332. 

Romania; 
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Cent.  XV.  Romania  ■,  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  the  Turks 
in  Greece  ;  and  the  Englifh,  Venetians,  and  other  mari- 
time powers,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Conftantinople  with 
a  ftrong  fleet  and  army.  He  concluded  with  conjuring 
the  king,  in  the  moft  earned  manner,  to  engage  with  all 
his  power  in  this  moil  holy  and  pious  undertaking.  To 
this  bull  Henry  returned  a  civil  but  evafive  anfwer;  the 
nuncio  conveyed  his  money  to  Rome,  and  the  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Turks  was  no  more  mentioned  *. 

Yvr"  Henry  Dean,   archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died,   A.  D. 

1502,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  Warham,  bifhop  of 
London.  The  difciples  of  Wicklifr,  then  commonly 
called  Lollards,  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  cruelly  per  cl- 
outed, that  their  numbers  were  much  dimirufhedj  and 
many  who  had  imbibed  thofe  dangerous  opinions,  care- 
fully concealed  them.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  Lollards 
at  this  time  were,  not  in  general  fo  ambitious  of  the 
.  crown  of  martyrdom  as  they  had  been  formerly  •,  for 
many  of  them,  when  they  were  accufed  of  herefy,  and 
threatened  with  the  cruel  death  inflicted  on  heretics,  re- 
canted, and  burnt  their  faggot,  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  burning.  The  fires,  however,  in  which  heretics 
were  confumed,  were  not  extinguifhed  Many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  reduced  to  afhes  for  the  crime  o£ 
herefy  in  the  laft  years  of  Henry  VII.  of  whofe  fuffen- 
ings  thofe  readers  who  take  pleafure  in  perufing  fuch 
fhocking  relations  will  find  a  full  account  in  the  work 
quoted  below  f . 


CHAP.     II.  SEC  T.     II. 

Eccleftaflical  Hi/lory  of  England  from  the  Acceffion  of  Henry 
VIII.  A.  D.  1509,  to  the  Accejfion  of  Edward  VI. 
A.  D.   1547. 

Cent.       f~VT* 

X^1-  X  H  AT  the  ftate  of  religion  and  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
br"~Y"^*''  land  underwent  great  changes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
church  is  unjverfally  known,  But  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that 
reformed 

by  the  #  Bacon,  ad  an.  1500. 

ftate.  f  y0Xj  a&s  and  Monuments,  vol.  i.  p.  710—715. 

theft 
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thefe  changes  were  brought  about  by  the  ftate,  and  not  Cent, 
by*  the  church,  and  that  therefore  the  hiftory  of  them  XVI. 
belongs  to  civil  rather  than  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ;  for  ^~x^~>^ 

i  reafon,  the  occafions,  caufes,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  moll  important  of  thefe  changes,  have  been  relat- 
ed in  their  proper  places,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this 
book  •.  and  it  only  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  tranfa£Uons  of  this  period  that  were  more  ftriclly 
ecclefiaftical,  which  may  be  comprifed  within  moderate 
limits. 

Few  nations  in  Europe  feemed  to  be  more  firmly  at-  The  Eng«- 
jltched  to  the  court  and  church  of  Rome,  than  the  Eng-  l'rtiattacli- 
lifh  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIIL     The  clergy,  both  ^  JJe . 
fecular  and  regular,  were  univerfally  devoted  to  the  pa- 
pacy, and  more  the  fubjecls  of  the  pope  than  of  their 
native  fovereign.     They  defended  all  the  doctrines,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  much  zeal,  and  per- 
ft  all  who  prefumed  to  call  any  of  thefe  in  queftion 

w  ■  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  laity,  indeed,  fometimes 
rail-  I  ie  vices,  and  repined  at  the  riches  of  their  fpi- 
ritual* guides;  but  the  far  greateft  number  of  them  enter- 
taiiied  no  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  of 
tht  truth  of  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church.  The  king 
had  been  infnired  by  his  inftructors  with  the  higheft 
veneration  for  his  holy  father  at  Rome,  and  with  the 
moft  violent  hatred  to  herefy  and  heretics.  This  attach- 
ment of  the  king  and  the  clergy  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  con- 
tinued unabated  during  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  this 
reign.  The  tranfa£lions  therefore  of  that  period  were 
,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  former  periods,  and  do 
not  merit  a  minute  inveftigation. 

The  popes  of  the  times  v/e  are  delineating  feldom  ne-  Confecrat- 
gle£r,ed  to  prefent  fome  confecxated  trinket  that  was  va-  ed  rofe. 
lued,  and  that  coft  them  little,  to  thofe  princes  at  their 
acceffion,  from  whom  they  expected  fubftantial  favours. 
Julius  II.  fent  a  confecrated  rofe  of  gold,  dipped  in  chrifm, 
and  perfumed  with  mufk,  to  archbifhop  Warham,  April 
5th,  A.  D.  15 10,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king  at  high- 
mafs,  with  his  apoftolical  benediction.  Henry  received 
the  precious  rofe,  and  more  precious  benediction,  with 
profound  reverence  and  exceffive  joy  *. 

;■*  Wilkin.  Coneil-  tom.iii.  p.  652. 

Th* 
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Cent.  l^e  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  met 

.^_    *    f  at  St.  Paul's,  February  16th,  A,  D.  151 1,  and  made  the 
Subfidy      king  a  more  valuable  prefent,  by  granting  him  a  fubfidy. 

of  25,000/*. 
Bifpute  Great  profits  accrued  in  thofe  times  to  the  archbifhops 

between      and  bifhops,  and  the  officers  of  their  courts,  from  che  re- 

the  pn-      mftratioH  and  probation  of  teftaments,  the  aSminiftra- 
mare  and    b.  r     ,  ,       c  ■        o  1    1  •   1      r  ,-      • 

his  fuffra-  tlon  °*  *he  goods  ot  m  ferrates,  and  the  trial  or  caules  m 
gans.  their  feveral  courts;  and  violent  difputes  aiofe  about  the 

divifion  of  thefe  profits.  In  former  times  the  teftaments 
of  all  perfons  were  proved  and  regiftered  in  the  court  of 
the  diocefe  wherein  he  bad  refuted  and  died*,  and  the 
feveral  bifhops  and  their  officials  had  the  adminiftration 
of  the  goods  of  thofe  who  died  inteftate  within  their 
diocefes.  Caufes  were  alfo  tried  in  the  court  of  the 
diocefe  in  which  the  parties  refided,  though  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  archbi (hop's  court.  This  arrangement  had  been 
eftablifhed  by  a  conftitution  of  the  papal  legate  Qttabon, 
and  confirmed  by  uniform  practice.  But  the  late  arcbv 
bifhop  Morton,  being  a  cardinal,  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  prime  minifter,  had  great  power,  which  he 
employed  in  making  encroachments  on  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  his  fulfragans  and  their  courts.  He  pre^- 
tended  that  the  teftaments  of  all  perfons,  who  had  effects 
in  different  diocefes,  or  who  died  poffeffed  of  bona  notability 
fhould  be  proved  and  regiftered  in  the  archbifhop's  court, 
and  that  the  goods  of  inteftates  in  thefe  circumftances 
fhould  be  adminiftered  by  his  officials.  Befides  this,  lie 
brought  almoft  all  litigations  into  hi?  own  court  (to  which 
he  gave  the  new  name  of  the  prerogative  court)  by  pro- 
hibitions, advocations,  and  admitting  appeals  before  fen- 
tence.  Thefe  innovations  were  oppofed  by  his  fuffra- 
gans,  and  by  none  fo  keenly  as  by  William  Warham, 
who  acted  as  advocate  to  Richard  Hill,  bifhop  of  London, 
who  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  them.  But  when 
Warham  was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  carried  thefe  encroachments  farther  than  his 
predeceffor  cardinal  Morton  had  done,  and  rejected  all 
the  propofals  of  his  fuffragans  for  an  accommodation  f. 
This  contelt  continued  long,  and  was  conducted  with 
great  violence  and  rancour  j  which  is  one  proof,  among 
many  others,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  did!  not  di- 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p,  652.  f  Ibid.  p.  655 — 659. 

minifh 
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minifh  their  love  of  money,  or  make  them  more  indif-     Cent, 
ferent  about  amaffing  wealth.  XVI. 

Divifions  and  difputes  prevailed  among  the  regular,  as  ^""J""**""' 
well   as  among   the  fecular  clergy  of  England   in   this !amon °'tha 
period,  particularly    between    the    Francifcans,  or  gray  regulars. 
Friars,  and   the  Dominicans,  or  black  friars,  about  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  maintained 
by  the  former,  and  denied  by  the  latter.     This  queftion 
was  agitated  feveral  years  with  great  warmth,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  engaged  the  at.? 
tention  of  the  whole  Chriftian  world.     At  length,  how- 
ever, an  end  was  put  to  this  controverfy  by  a  decree  of 
the  pope  in  favour  of  the  Francifcans ;  a  new  feftival 
was  inltituted  to  commemorate  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all  who  denied  it  were  de- 
clared to  be  heretics  *'. 

If  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  at  variance  among  Diiputati- 
themfeives,  they  were  at  ilill  greater  variance  with  the  on- 
laity  about  the  immunities  of  the  church;  that  is,  of  the 
clergy,  and  their  exemplification  from  the  jurifdiction  of 
the  civil  courts  and  civil  magiftrates.  This  had  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  clergy  and  laity  for  feve- 
ral centuries,  and  had  fometimes  involved  both  in  very 
great  diltrefs.  This  controverfy  was  revived  and  inflam- 
ed by  an  atfr.  of  parliament,  A«  D*  J5123  by  which  all 
who  were  accufed  of  murder  and  robbery,  were  to  be 
tried  in  the  civil  courts,  except  bifhops,  priefts,  and  dea- 
cons ;  and  if  found  guilty,  were  to  be  denied  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  f .  This  act  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  as  a  moil  impious  invafion  of 
the  immunities  of  the  church,  becaufe  fubdeacons,  aco- 
lyths,  exorcifls,  &c.  were  thereby  fubjected  to  be  tried 
for  murder  or  robbery  by  laymen,  and  to  be  hanged  if 
they  were  found  guilty.  The  pulpits  every  where  rung 
with  declarations  againft  this  ac\ ;  and  the  abbot  of 
Winchelcomb,  in  a  fermon  at  Paul's  crofs,  declared, 
that  all  perfons,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  who  had 
afienteu  to  that  infamous  act,  had  incurred  the  cenjures 
of  the  church.  This  zealous. abbot  alfo  publiihed  a  book, 
to  prove  that  the  perfons  of  clerks,  in  the  lower  as  well 
as  the  higher  orders,  were  facred,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  tried  or  puniflied  by  the  laity  for  any  crimes  J. 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.p  732.  f  Statutes,  4  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2. 

'I  Burnet's  Hift.  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  a,  13. 

The 
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Cent.     The  Temporal  Lords,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  exaf- 
X\I.      perated  at  this  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  emancipate  them- 

V*T"",«''  felves  frcm  the  reftraints  of  law,  and  from  punifhment 
for  the  greatell  crimes,  petitioned  the  king  to  reprefs 
their  infolence,  and  compel  them  to  retract  their  opinion. 
The  matter  was  debated  before  the  king  in  council,  the 
judges,  and  a  numerous  audience,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  abbot  of  Winchelcomb  was  advocate  for 
the  immunities  which  the  church  and  clergy  claimed; 
and  Doctor  Standifh,  one  of  the  king's  fpiritual  council, 
pleaded  againfl  them.  After  a  long  debate,  the  audience- 
in  general  being  convinced  that  Doctor  Standifh  had  the 
better  of  the  argument,  requeued  the  biftiops  to  com- 
mand the  abbot  to  recant  his  opinion.  But  this  they 
pofitively  refufed  j  declaring,  that  it  was  their  own  opi- 
nion, and  the  doctrine  of  holy  church  *. 

Richard         When  things  were  in  this  ftate,  an  event  happened 

affan\6S  ^iat  inn<arned  the  animofity  between  the  clergy  and  thel 
laity,  efpecialk  in  London.  One  Richard  Hunne,  a 
refpectable  citizen,  was  fued  by  the  pried  of  his  parifh, 
in  the  legate's  court,  for  a  mortuary,  which  he  pretend- 
ed to  be  due  to  him  for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  his  only 
five  weeks  old.  Hunne,  by  the  advice  ©f  his  council, 
fued  the  prieft  in  the  king's  bench,  in  a  premunire,  for 
bringing  him  before  a  foreign  court.  The  clergy,  to  extri- 
cate the  prieft,  accufed  Hunne  of  herefy,  and  imprifon- 
ed  him  in  the  Lollard's  tower  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was 
found  hanged,  December  4th,  A.  D.  1514.  The  clergy 
gave  out,  that  he  had  hanged  himfelf.  But  this  was 
not  believed,  and  the  coroner's  inqueft,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  body,  the  pofture  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  other  circumftances,  brought  in  their  verdict, 
wilful  murder  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  the  pri- 
fon.  Many  witnefTes  were  examined,  whole  evidence 
tended  to  criminate  the  bifliops,  Sumner,  and  the  bell- 
ringer;  and  Sumner  afterwards  confeffed,  that  the  chan- 
cellor Doctor  Horfey,  hirnfelf,  and  the  bell-ringer,  had 
firlt  murder-d  Hunne,  and  then  hung  up  his  body  againfl 
the  wall  f . 

Burnt  for        This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  London,  and 

herefy        excited  violent  outcries  againft  the  clergy,  which  were 
after  his  °  CJ 


death. 


-*  Burnet's  Hilt.  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
f  Ibid,  p.  j 4.      Fox,  vol.  it.  p.  739—744. 
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rendered  more  vehement  by  the  method  that  was  taken  Cent. 
to  filence  them.  Fitz-James,  bifhop  of  London,  and 
other  prelates  with  whom  he  confulted,  imagined,  that 
if  Hunne  was  convicted  of  herefy,  the  people  would  no 
longer  efpoufe  his  caufe,  or  lament  his  fate.  That  bifhop 
therefore,  attended  by  the  bifhops  of  Durham  and  Lin- 
coln, twenty-five  abbots,  priors,  and  fix  doctors,  fix  no- 
taries, and  great  multitudes  of  the  fecular  and  regular 
clergy,  held  a  court  at  St.  Paul's,  December  16th,  for 
the  trial  of  one  who  had  been  ten  days  in  his  grave.  At 
that  court  Richard  Hunne  was  accufed  of  various  he- 
refies  contained  in  the  preface  to  Wickliff's  bible,  which 
had  been  found  in  his  houfe,  and  was  efteemed  a  fufxicient 
proof  that  he  had  held  all  thefe  herefies.  Proclamation  • 
was  made,  that  if  any  one  chofe  to  anfwer  for  the  ac- 
cufed  he  fliould  appear  immediately.  No  counfel  chofc 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  client  before  fuch  a  court. 
Hunne  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  his  body  was  taken 
up,  December  20th,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield  *.  The 
people  were  (hocked  at  this  horrid  fpectacle,  and  greatly 
difgufted  with  their  fpiritual  guides. 

The  difcontent  excited    by  thefe  acts  of  cruelty  was  His  chif- 
mot  confined  to  the  people  of  London.     The  parliament  dren  re- 
that  met,  February  5th,  A.  D.  15 15,  reftored  the  chil-ftored* 
dren  of  Richard  Hunne  to  their  father's  effects  j  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  fent  up  a  bill  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
April  3d,  for  bringing  his  murderers,  particularly  Doctor 
Horfey,  to  juftice.     But  the  clergy  were  too  numerous 
in  that  houfe  for  fuch  a  bill  to  pafs.     The  bifhop  of 
London  made  a  violent  declamation  againft  it ;  in  which 
he  affirmed,  that  Hunne  had  hanged  himielf ;  that  the 
coroner  and  his  jury  were  perjured  caitiffs  ;  and  that  if 
the  bill  paffed,  the  heretics  would  become  fo  bold,  that 
he  would  not  be  fafe  in  his  own  houfe.     The  bill  was 
thrown  out  after  the  firft  reading  f. 

The  clergy  were  greatly  offended  with  Doctor  Standifh,  Dr.  Stan*^ 
for  his  pleading  againft  their  immunities;  and  the  con-  1!*1  que*- 
vocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament, 
brought  him  before  them,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
fevered  cenfures.     Expecting  neither  mercy  nor  juflice 
from  his  enraged  brethren,  he  implored  the  king  to  pro- 

*   Burnet's  Hifh   Reform,   vol.  i.   p.    14.       Fox,   vol.   ii.   p* 
W9-344.  t  Burnet,  p.  15. 
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Cent,      tecl  htm  from  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by  acting  in 
fr     ".      the  capacity  of  his  fpiritual  counfel.     The  clergy  aflured 

%s'T'~,»-'/  the  king,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  queftion  Doctor 
Standifh  for  any  thing  he  had  faid  in  the  late  conference,' 
but  for  certain  leclures  at  Paul's  crofs ;  in  which  he  had 
advanced  many  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and 
the  liberties  of  holy  church,  which  they  were  bound 
to  maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temporal  lords, 
the  judges,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  petitioned  the 
king  to  preferve  the  undoubted  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
his  temporal  jurifdiction  over  all  his  fubjedts,  and  to 
protect  Doctor  Standiih  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  *. 

Conferen-       Thefe  petitions  threw  the  king  into  great  perplexity. 

ces  and  £-je  hacj  a  great  veneration  for  the  church  and  clergy, 
i  pu  es.  kut  j^  wag  aj^Q  for](j  0f  p0Wer,  anci  tenacious  of  hid 
rights.  On  this  occafion  he  confulted  Doctor  Veyfey,, 
dean  of  his  chapel,  (of  whofe  learning  and  probity  he 
entertained  a  good  opinion,)  and  charged  him,  upon  his 
allegiance,  to  give  him  his  real  fentsments  on  this  in*- 
portant  queftion.  Having  taken  fome  time  to  confide^ 
the  do£lor  declared  to  the  king,  upon  his  faith  and  con- 
fcience,  that  the  trial  of  clerks  by  the  fecular  judges,  for 
crimes  committed  againft  the  laws  of  the  land,  was  nei- 
ther contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  inconfiftent  with 
the  true  liberties  of  the  church.  This  opinion,  and  the 
arguments  with  which  it  was  fupported,  gave  Henry 
great  fatisfaclion.  Two  very  folemn  conferences  were 
held  before  him,  and  many  of  the  prelates,  lords,  judges, 
and  principal  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  which 
this  queftion  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  with  no 
little  warmth,  by  Doctor  Standifh  and  Doctor  Veyfey 
on  one  fixie,  3nd  the  champions  for  the  immunities  o£ 
the  church  on  the  other.  At  the  laft  of  thefe  con- 
ferences, when  the  greateft  part  of  the  audience  feemed 
ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  two  doctors,  cardinal 
WoJfey  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  moft 
earneftly  intreated  him  to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to 
the  pope,  to  avoid  his  incurring  the  cenfures  of  the 
church.  On  which  the  king  faid,  that  he  thought  Doc- 
tor Standifh  and  others  of  his  council  had  anfwered  all 
their  arguments  fully.  The  lord  chief  juftice  Fineux 
obferved,  that  bifhops  could  not  try  clerks  for  capital  of- 

*  Burnet,  p.  15, 
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fences;    and  if  they  were  not  amenable   to  the  civil     Cent. 
courts,  they  might  commit  the  greateft  crimes  with  im-     XVf* 
punity.    The  king  then,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  ^^~r~^*J' 
faid,    "  Know  you  well,  that  we  will  maintain  the  right 
"  of  our  crown  and  our  temporal  jurifditlion,  as  we'll 
"  in  this  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as  ample  manner  as 
*  any  of  our  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time.** 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  alarmed  at  this  declara- 
tion, fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  this  queftion  might  be  delayed  till  they  had 
time  to  confult  the  court  of  Rome.     But  to  this  no  an- 
fwer  was  given  ;   the  king  retired,  and  the  conference 
ended  *. 

A  warrant  being  iflued  for  apprehending  Do3:or  Hor-C°™Pro"" 
fey,  the  bifhop  of  London's  chancellor,  in  order  to  his mue* 
being  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  for  the  murder  of 
Richard  Hunne,  he  abfconded,  and  was  concealed  in 
the  archbifhop's  palace  at  Lambeth.  At  laft,  when  this 
affair  threatened  very  ferious  confequences,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  compromife,  molt  probably  fuggefted  by 
the  clergy.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  convocation  fhould 
drop  all  proceedings  againft  Dodlor  Standifh  ;  that  Doc- 
tor Horfey  fhould  appear  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
plead  not  guilty ;  and  that  the  attorney-general  fhould 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  plea,  to  prevent  a  trial. 
All  this  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  thofe  days  it  was 
thought  no  fmall  triumph,  that  a  great  king  had  brought 
a  clerk  to  the  bar,  though  he  did  not,  or  durft  not,  bring 
him  to  trial  f. 

Though  the  clergy  in  this  period  were  divided  among  Perfecu- 
themfelves,  and  at  variance  with  the  laity,  there  was  one  l*on' 
thing  in  which  they  agreed  too  well,  and  were  too  well 
feconded  by  the  fecular  arm ;  the  perfecution  of  the  un- 
happy Lollards.  The  infernal  fpirit  of  perfecution, 
which  had  languifhed  in  fome  degree  in  the  preceding 
reign,  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  firft  nineteen 
years  of  the  prefent  reign  :  for  though  Henry  VIII.  was 
tenacious  of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  he  had  no  regard 
to  the  rights  of  confeience,  and  no  mercy  on  thofe  who 
prefumed  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
or  to  diflent  in  the  lead  from  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of 
belief  and  wdrfhip.     To  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 

*  Buruet,  from  Keilwey's  Reports.  f  Ibid. 
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Cent.      horrid  cruelties  that  were  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were 
XVI-     condemned  as  heretics  for  reading  the  fcriptures,  for  de- 
Vw^*x^w/  nying    tranfubftantiation,    purgatory,     the    worfhip    of 
images,  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
or  any  other  tenet  of  the  church,  would  not  only  fwell 
this  fection   to  a    molt  inconvenient   fize,   but  would 
greatly  diftrefs  every  reader  of  feeling  and  humanity. 
It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  all  who  were  convicted  of 
what  was  then  called  herefy,  both  women  and  men,  old 
and  young,  and  adhered  to  their  opinions,  were  con- 
demned as  obftinate  heretics,   delivered  to  the  fecular 
arm,  and  burnt  to  afhes,  without  mercy,  and  without 
exception.     The  number  of  thofe  unhappy  victims  was 
confiderable,  particularly  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  un- 
der bifhop  Langland,  the  king's  confeffor,   and  a  moft 
cruel  persecutor  *.    Thofe  who  through  fear  of  the  pain- 
ful death  with  which  they  were  threatened,  abjured  or 
renounced  their  opinions,  (which  were  very  many,)  had 
various  penances  prefcribed  to  them,  and  various  punifh- 
ments  inflicted  upon  them,  of  which  fome  were  very  fe- 
vere  and  ignominious  f.     Some  of  the  Englifh  prelates 
at  lead  feem  to  have  refolved  to  extinguish  herefy,  by 
the  total  extirpation  of  heretics.     But  in  this  they  did 
not  fucceed.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  fiercely  perfe- 
ction raged,  the  more  herefy  and  heretics  increafed; 
the  greater  was  the  compaflion  of  the  people  for  the  fuf- 
ferers,  and  their  indignation  againft  the  perfecutors. 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  only  a  moft  dutiful  fon,   but  a 
writes        moft  zealous  champion  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the 
againft       firft  half  of  his  reign,   and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Luther.      pope,  both  by  his  fword  and  by  his  pen.     With  this  iaft 
inftrument  he  took  the  field  againft  Martin  Luther,  by 
his  book,    de  Septem  Sacramentis,  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments.    A  fplendid  copy  of  this  royal  performance  was 
prefented  to  the  pope  in  full  confiftory  in  October,  A.  D. 
1 52 1,   by  Doctor  John  Clark,    dean  of  Windfor,  the 
king's  ambaffador  at  Rome,  and  received  with  great  re- 
fpe£t  and  ceremony.     The  pope  affured  the  ambaffador, 
that  he  would  recommend  the  book  to  all  Chriftian  prin- 
ces, and  publifh  it  with  as  honourable  a  teftimony  from 
the  holy  fee  as  ever  was  given  to  the  works  of  St.  Auftin 
and  St.  Jerome  j  and  that  he  would  immediately  adorn 

•  Fox,  p.  744-75°.  t  Ibid.  p.  450,  &c. 
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the  king  with  fome  honourable  title,  as  a  reward  for  his     Cent, 
religious  zeal  and  learned  labours.    Accordingly,  his  ho-     XVI. 
linefs,  by  a  bull,  in  the  fame  month  beftowed  on  Henry  ^T~"»-' 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  j  and  in  the  fame  bull 
he  extolled  his  book,  as  amoft  wonderful  performance, 
fprinkled  with  the  dew  of  Divine  grace  ;   and  returned 
immenfe  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  had  been  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  to  infpire  his  majefty's  excellent  mind,  al- 
ways inclined  to  that  which  was  good,   with  fo  much 
grace  from  Heaven  *.     Henry  was  now  the  greateft  fa- 
vourite of  the  court  of  Rome  ;   and  if  he  had  died  at 
this  time,  would  probably  have  been  canonized. 

Few  authors  have  had  the  pleafufe  of  receiving  fuch  Luther 
extravagant  praifes  for  their  works,  as  Henry  received  replies, 
for  this  performance.  But  neither  the  luftre  of  his 
crown,  nor  the  acclamations  of  his  admirers,  intimidat- 
ed his  antagonift.  Luther,  irritated  at  fome  contemptu- 
ous expreffions  that  the  king  had  ufed,  publifhed  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  book ;  in  which  he  treated  him  with  unbe- 
coming afperity,  or  rather  fcurrility,  of  which  he  after- 
wards repented.  Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one 
example.  "  If  he  had  erred  like  other  men,  he  might 
<c  have  been  forgiven  ;  but  when  he  knowingly  and  wit- 
<l  tingly  invents  lies  againft  the  majefty  of  my  King  in 
t(  heaven,  I  have  a  right  to  befpatter  his  Englifh  majefty 
"  with  mire,  and  to  trample  the  crown  of  this  blafphemer 
"  againft  Chrift  under  my  feet  f  ."  When  Luther's  paf- 
fion  fubfided,  he  became  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had 
committed,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology,  dated 
September  ift,  A.  D.  1525  ;  in  which  he  moft  earneft- 
ly  implored  forgivenefs  for  the  intemperate  language  of 
his  book,  to  which,  he  fays,  he  had  been  excited  by  his 
majefty's  enemies,  and  not  by  his  own  inclination^;.  But 
the  king  was  not  to  be  appeafed.  To  expofe  Luther  he 
publifhed  his  letter,  and  an  anfwer  to  it,  "  to  (hew  the 
*'  world  that  he  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  be  enfnared  by 
"  the  flattery  of  a  little  foolifh  friar,  nor  fo  fickle  as  to 
"  retract  what  he  had  written,  and  what  he  knew  to 
!    «  be  right  §." 

*  Collier,  Records,   vol.  ii.  No.  iv. 

t  Ibid.   No.  Hi.  J  Ibid.  Ko.  y.- 
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This  controverfy  between  the  king  and  Luther,  and 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pope,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  vain,, 
inflamed  his  zeal  for,the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  hatred 
of  the  reformers  in  Germany,  and  of  thofe  who  inclined 
to  their  opinions  in  England.     Luther  had  alfo  irritated, 
his  great  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  by  calling  him,   in 
his  apologetical  letter  to  the  king,  "  that  plague  of  your 
{l  kingdom,  that  monfter,  hated  by  God  and  man,  the 
<f  cardinal  of  York."     Luther's  perfon  being  out  of  the 
reach  both  of  the  king  and  cardinal,  who  were  equally 
incenfed  againft  him,  they  fpent  their  refentment  upon 
his  works,  and  on  thofe  who  read  them.     The  cardinal, 
by  virtue  of, his  legantine  commiftion,  fent  a  mandate  to 
•all  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  priors,  in  England,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  caufe  an  order  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
under  their  jurifdicSUon,  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,. 
commanding  all  perfons,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
who  had   any  books  written  by  that  peftilent  heretic 
Martin  Luther,  to  deliver  them  to  their  ordinary  within 
fifteen  days,   under  the  pain  of  being  repjuted  and  pu- 
nifhed  as  heretics.     With  this  mandate  he  fent  a  paper 
to  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  every  church,  containing- 
forty-two  propofitious,  extracted  from  the  works  of  Lu- 
ther, which  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  as  damna- 
ble herefies  5.     But  all  thefe  precautions  did  not  prevent 
:he  importation  of  Luther's  works,  or  their  being  trans- 
lated into  Englifh,  but  rather  increafed  the  curiofity  of 
the  people  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 

A  mifunderftanding  had  prevailed  for  fome  time  be- 
tween cardinal  Wolfey  and  Warham,  archbiftiop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  cardinal,  by  his  legantine  power,  his  place, 
of  chancellor,  his  immenfe  revenues,  and  his  high  fa- 
vour with  the  king,  quite  eclipfed  the  archbifhop,  by 
drawing  almoft  all  caufes  into  his  courts,  and  difpofing 
of  almolt  all  preferments*  hoth  in  church  and  ftate. 
But  great  as  his  power  was,  he  fometimes  ftretched  it 
100  far.  Archbifhop  Warham,  had  fummoned  a  convo- 
cation of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his  province  to  meet 
at  St.  Paul's,  April  20th,  A.  D.  1523,  and  the  cardinal 
had  fummoned  a  convocation  of  his  province  of  York  to 
meet  at  Weftminfter  at  the  fame  time.    But  as  foon  as  the 
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convocation  of  Canterbury  met,  and  were  about  to  pro-  Cent. 
ceed  to  bufinefs,  the  cardinal  fummoned  them  to  attend  X\J. 
him,  April  22d,  in  a  legantine  council  at  Weftminfter.  s**T~'*»i/ 
This  extraordinary  ftep  gave  great  offence  to  the  prelates 
and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  They  obeyed 
the  fummons  :  but  when  they  Came  to  treat  of  bufinefs, 
the  proctors  for  the  clergy  obferved,  that  their  commif- 
fions  gave  them  no  authority  to  treat  or  vote  but  in  con- 
vocation. This  objection  proved  unanfwerable,  and  the 
cardinal,  to  his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  dif* 
mifs  his  legantine  council.  The  convocation  of  Can- 
terbury returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and  granted  the  king  one 
half  of  all  their  benefices  for  one  year,  to  be  paid  in  five 
years.  The  reafons  they  afligned  for  granting  this  ex- 
traordinary fubfidy  were  thefe  :  "  That  their  moft  pious 
"  king  had  prevented  a  fchifm  in  the  papacy;  that  by  a 
*c  great  army,  and  a  mod  expenfive  war,  he  had  pre- 
*«  ferved  Italy  and  Rome  from  being  conquered  by  the 
"  French;  and  that  he  had  lately  defeated  and  confounded 
«'  all  the  Lutheran  heretics,  raging  like  madmen  againft 
"  the  church  and  facraments,  by  his  moft  learned  book, 
<c  which  it  was  impoffible  to  praife  fufficiently  *."  The 
convocation  of  the  province  of  York  fat  at  the  fame 
time  at  Weftminfter,  and  granted  the  king  the  fame 
fubfidy  f . 

Though  cardinal  "Wolfey  had  been  conftrained  to  dif-  National 
rnifs  his  legantine  or  national  council,  on  account  of  the  counci'- 
irregular  manner  in  which  it  had  been  called,  he  was 
determined  to  hold  fuch  a  council,  and  to  (hine  at  the 
head  of  all  the  clergy  of  England.  He  therefore  fum- 
moned all  the  prelates,  both  of  the  regulars  and  feculars, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  appear 
before  him,  June  2d,  at  Weftminfter.  The  pretence  for 
calling  this  council  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  which  the  cardinal  faid  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  the  pope  ;  and  in  doing  it,  he  declared  he 
Was  determined  to  employ  all  the  power  and  wifdom  that 
God  had  given  him  t_.  What  was  done  in  this  council 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  we  are  not  informed  5 
but  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  no  remarkable  refor- 
mation took  place  at  this  time,    and  that  the  cardinal, 

*  Wilkin.   Condi,  torn.  iii.   p.  tfoo. 
1  Ibid.  p.  698.  X  Ibid. 
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Cent.'      who  appeared  fo  zealous  for  reforming  others,  had  not 
XVJ'-     the  wifdom  to  reform  himfelf.     The  truth  is,  that  a  vi- 
*"""      cious  corrupt  clergy,  though  they  may  talk  and  flourifh, 
about  reformation  and  purity  of  manners  in  their  fynods 
and  councils,  are  not  likely  to  be  either  very  zealous  or 
very  fuccefsful  in  promoting  the  real  reformation  of  them- 
felves  or  others. 
Perfecu-         There  was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  clergy  moft 
tion.  zealoully  endeavoured  to  extirpate.     This  was  what  they 

called  the  damnable  fin  of  herefy  ;  which  confifted  in 
reading  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh,  the  works  of 
Wickliff  and  Luther,  and  of  others  of  that  learning,  in 
denying  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  tranfubftantiation, 
purgatory,  praying  to  faints,  worlhipping  images,  &C. 
Sec.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  punithments  that  had 
been  infli£led  on  thole  who  entertained  thefe  opinions, 
their  number  was  ftill  confiderable  ;  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  Colchefter,  and  other  parts  of  ElTex.  They 
dalled  themfelves  the  Brethren  in  Chrijl,  and  met  together 
with  great  fecrecy  in  one  another's  houfes,  to  read  the 
New  Teftament  and  other  books,  and  to  converfe  on  re- 
ligious fubjecls.  Many  of  them  were  apprehended  and 
brought  before  Cuthbert  Tunftal,  biftiop  of  London,  and 
Doctor  Wharton,  his  chancellor.  But  bifhop  Tunftal  be- 
ing a  prelate  of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
of  great  humanity,  he  generally  prevailed  upon  them  to 
renounce,  or  rather  to  diffemble,  their  opinions,  by 
which  they  efcaped  a  painful  death,  but  incurred  the 
painful  reproaches  of  their  own  minds*.  This  perfecu- 
tion  was  conducted  with  much  greater  feverity  in  the 
diocefes  of  Lincoln  and  Coventry  f. 
Wolfey's  Cardinal  Wolfey  was  now,  A.  D.  1527,  in  the  zenith 
greatnefs.  0f  his  power  and  greatnefs.  The  pope  being  detained 
in  prifon  by  the  emperor,  conftituted  Wolfey  his  vicar- 
general  •,  invelting  him  with  all  the  power  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Having  thus  obtained  the  power,  though  not  the 
name,  of  pope,  he  ruled  the  church  with  the  mod  def- 
potic  fvvay,  and  encroached  on  the  moft  undifputed 
rights  of  the  other  bifhops,  as  well  as  of  the  laity. 
Among  other  encroachments,  he  eftahlifhed  a  court  in 
his  own  houfe,  called  York-houfe,  for  all  teftamentary 
matters,  which  annihilated  both  the  bufinefs  and  emolu- 

*  gtryp'e,  b.  r.  chj  7,  8.  \  Fox,  p.  896,  &c. 
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ments  of  the  prerogative  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  Can-        Cent, 
terbuvy.     Againft  this  innovation  the  archbifhop  remon-  VJ* 

ftrated  again  and  again,  in  very  ftrong  but  decent  and  re-  ,_ 

fpeclful  terms.  But  to  thefe  remonftrances  the  haughty 
vicar-general  paid  no  regard,  till  he  received  a  meliage 
from  the  king,  of  whom  alone  he  ftood  in  fome  awe  *.     Great 

Such  were  the  principal  tranfa&ions,  and  fuch  the  changes, 
ftate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  firft  nineteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  period  the 
king  was  the  moft  zealous  champion  of  the  court  and 
church  of  Rome,  and  fought  the  battles  of  four  fuccef- 
five  popes  by  his  fword,  his  purfe,  and  his  pen-  ,  In 
confequence  of  this,  he  was  the  greateft  favourite  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  loaded  with  the  moft  extravagant  praifes, 
adorned  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  precious  prefents  of  confecrated  fwords, 
capes,  and  rofes.  But  the  laft  nineteen  years  of  this 
reign  prefent  us  with  a  very  different  ftate  of  things.  In 
that  period  the  king  broke  off  all  fubjettion  to,  and  con- 
nexion with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  became  their  moil  vio- 
lent enemy,  and  laboured  to  induce  other  princes  to 
fliake  off"  the  yoke.  He  aflumed  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  was  acknowledged 
fuch  by  his  parliament,  by  the  clergy,  by  almoft  all  his' 
fubjecls,  and  perfecuted  thofe  to  death  who  refufed  to 
acknowledge  his  fupremacy  and  renounce  the  pope. 
By  this  condu£t  he  cancelled  all  his  former  merits  with 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  zealous  fons  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  loaded  him  with  curfes  inftead  of 
praifes,  and  reprefented  him  as  worfe  than  Judas,  Cai- 
phas,  or  Pilate,  and  the  greateft  enemy  to  God  and 
holy  church  that  ever  appeared.  At  laft  his  holinefs 
thundered  out  againft  him  the  dreadful  fentence  of  ex- 
communication ;  gave  him  to  the  devil,  abfolved  his  fub- 
jects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanded 
them  to  depofe  him.  He  enjoined  all  Chriftian  princes 
to  declare  war  againft  him,  and  to  feize  all  his  domi- 
nions and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  to  which  he 
gave  them  a  right  f .  Thefe  great  and  furprifing  changes 
were  brought  about  at  once,  but  by  various  fteps,  which 
we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  trace. 

*  Strype,  b.  i.  ch.  6.  flbid,  ch.  43.    Wilkin.  Cor.cil.  uni. 
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Cent-.  Though  the  authority  of  the  pope,    and   the  tenets 

^^  *,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  feemed  to  be 
Inll.i'bilitv  firmly  eftablifhed  in  England  in  the  firft  part  of  this  reign, 
of  the  the  foundations  on  which  they  refted  were  in  fome  de- 
church.  gree  undermined,  and  the  fabric  was  not  fo  firm  as  it 
appeared.  The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  made  books  more  attainable,  and  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  more  general,  than  they  had  been  in  former 
times.  This  alfo  gave  an  opportunity  to  perions  of  different 
opinions  to  communicate  their  fentiments  to  the  public, 
A  great  number  of  fmall  books  againft  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  tranfubilantiation,  purgatory,  images,  par- 
dons, pilgrimages.  Sec*  were  published  in  England,  and 
many  of  Luther's  works  were  imported  and  tranflated. 
All  thefe  were  circulated  with  great  fecrecy,  and  perufed 
with  great  avidity  by  the  people;  which  rendered  great 
multitudes  of  them  fecretly  difaffecled  to  the  church. 
The  clergy  were  very  fenfible  of  their  danger  from  this 
quarter,  and  exerted  all  their  power  to  prevent  the  circu* 
lation  of  thefe  books,  efpecially  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  Englifh,  which  they  reprefented  as  perfect  poifon  to,, 
the  fouls  of  Chriftians.  But  all  their  efforts  were  inef- 
fectual. The  nobility  andprincipal  gentlemen  hated  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  power  and  riches, 
their  pomp  and  pride,  their  rapacity,  luxury,  and  other 
vices,  and  the  laity  in  general  wifhed  to  fee  them  hum-, 
bled.  In  a  word,  the  zealous  attachment  and  great 
power  of  the  king,  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  papal  power  and  popifh  church  in  England  at  this 
time  ;  and  when  thefe  fupports  were  withdrawn,  the 
ponderous  fabric  could  no  longer  ftand.  How  thefe 
fupports  came  to  be  withdrawn,  is  now  to  be  narrated. 
Henry's  Henry  VIII.  lived  in  great  conjugal  harmony  with  his 

d°ubts  queen  Catherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's  widow,  about 
eighteen  years.  When  he  firft  began  to  entertain  doubt9 
of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  cannot  be  afcertained  : 
but  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  1527  that  he  began  to  difclofe 
thefe  doubts  to  his  confeffbr  Longlands,  bifhop  of  Linr 
coin,  to  his  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  to  fome 
others.  Having  ftudied  this  queftion  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  confulted  many  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  his 
dominions,  he  came  to  be  fully  convinced  that  his  mar- 
riage was  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature ,  and  that  the  pope  could  not  difpenfe  with  thefe 

laws* 


marriage. 
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laws.     This  convi&ion,  and  perhaps  fome  other  confi-     Cent, 
derations,  made  him  ardently  defirous  of  obtaining  a  di-     XVI. 
vorce,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  contract  a  more  un-         ir^*,/ 
exceptionable  marriage ;  and  he  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpofe. 

From  the  time  that  Henry  applied  to  the  court  of  Hiftory  of 
Rome  (A.  D.  1526)  for  a  divorce,  that  affair  influenced  ^eldy"* 
all  his  councils  and  negociations,  and  directed  all  his  related, 
civil  and  political  transactions  for  feveral  years.  It  was 
impoffible  therefore  to  give  a  clear,  diftin'ct,  intelligible 
account  of  thefe  tran factions,  without  relating  his  negocia- 
tions at  the  court  of  Rome  for  obtaining  the  divorce, 
the  delays,  artifices,  and  double  dealing  of  that  court, 
which  at  length  provoked  him  to  withdraw  his  obedience 
to  the  pope,  and  affume  the  fupremacy  in  his  own  do- 
minions, which  made  Way  for  the  many  important 
changes  that  followed  in  the  church  and  ftate  of  England. 
For  thefe  reafons,  the  hiftory  of  the  king's  divorce 
from  queen  Catherine,  arid  of  its  immediate  confe- 
quences,  hath  been  already  given  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
this  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  We  mall 
now  proceed  to  relate  fuch  tranfactions  as  were  purely 
eccleuaftical,  and  that  feem  to  merit  a  place  in  hiftory. 

While  Henry  was  negotiating  his  divorce  at  the  court  t>    r 

A'   «  1"  11*7  ti  Jr6rl6CU- 

Qf  Rome,  he  encouraged  his  prelates  and  olergy  to  per-  tions. 
fecute  all  heretics  without  mercy ;  and  ilTued  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  his  chancellor,  the  judges  of  both 
benches,  the  jufiices  of  the  peace,  and  ail  other  civil  of- 
ficers and  magiftrates,  to  affift  the  bifhops  in  extirpating 
all  herelies  and  heretics  *.  Thus  inftigated  and 
Supported,  fome  of  the  Englifh  prelates  were  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  and  active  in  the  cruel  bufinefs  of 
perfecution.  Thomas  Bilney  and  Thomas  Arthur,  of 
Cambridge,  were  men  of  learning ;  and  having  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  of  Ger- 
many, they  propagated  thefe  principles  in  the  univerfity, 
and  other  places,  with  ability  arid  fuccefs,  by  their  writ- 
ings, their  preaching,  and  their  converfation.  They 
were  both  apprehended  and  imprifoned,  A.  D.  1527  ; 
and  after  Suffering  a  long  imprifonment  and  many  hard- 
fhips,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity  of 
their  friends,    and  the  dread  of  a  painful  death,  to  z&- 

*  Fox,  p.  930. 
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Genf.      jure  their  opinions.     But  Bilney  was   foon  after  feized 
**".      with  the  mod  excruciating    remorfe  for  his  hypocrify,. 
and  couid  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  returned  to  the 
profeffion  of  his  real   principles.     He  was  again  impri- 
soned, and  foon  after  burnt  at  Norwich  as  a  relapfed  he- 
retic, and  endured  the  flames,  with  great  compofureand 
fortitude  *.     About  the  fame  time  (1530)    Thomas  Hil- 
ton,   a  prieft,    after  a  long    and    fevere  imprifonmentj 
was  burnt  at   Maidftone  f.     Doctor  John  Stokefley,  bi- 
fhop of  London,  was  a  more  cruel  perfecutor  than  any  of 
the  Englifh  prelates  of  this  time.     By  him  Richard  Bay- 
field, a  prieft  and  monk  of  St.  Edmondfbury,  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  herefy,    for  importing,    reading,  and 
circulating  a  great  number  of  books   written  by  Luther, 
Oecolampadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others  of  that  damnable 
feci:.     When  the  fentence  was  ready  to  be  paffed,  the 
bifhop  fent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  fherifFs  of  London, 
requiring  them,  in  the  bowels  of  Jefus  Chrift,  tobepre- 
fent  at  paffing  the  fentence,  and  to  take  the  prifoner  in- 
to their  cuftody,  and  burn  him  to  allies  J.     Soon  after 
this  James  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  appre- 
hended by  an  order  of  the  chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  conducted  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  where  he  treated 
him  for  fome  time  with  great  kindnefs,  and  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  renounce  his  opinions.     But  finding 
all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  he   commanded  him  to  be  tied 
to  a  tree  in  his  garden,    called  the  Tree  of  Truth,  and 
whipped  him  with  his  own  hand.      He  then  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  put  him  to  the  rack,  to  extort 
from  him  the  names  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple,  who 
entertained  the  fame  opinions.     All  his  goods  were  con- 
fifcated,  and  his  wife  committed  to  prifon,  becaufe  (he. 
would  not  difcover  where  her  hufband's  books  were  con- 
cealed.    Bainham  bore  all  thefe  fufferings  with  fortitude, 
without  betraying  his  friends,  or  abandoning  his  prin- 
ciples; and  the  chancellor,    defpairing  of  making  any 
impreffion  on  him,  fent  him  to  bifhop  Stokefley  to  be 
tried  for  herefy.     He  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  bi- 
ihop,    December    2<5th    A.  D.    153 1,    in   Sir  Thomas, 
More's  houfe  at  Chelfea,  and  returned  fuch  pointed  an- 
fwers,  moflly  in  fcripture  language,  to  a  great  number 

*  Fox,  p.  910—934.  f  Ibid.  p.  910.  J  Ibid.  p.  933. 
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of  interrogatories,  as  difcovered  him  to  be  a  man  of  Cent. 
learning,  good  fenfe,  and  great  integrity.  He  was  found  XV  f. 
guilty  of  herefy ;  and  the  bifhop  and  chancellor  having 
afiailed  him  with  earneft'  intreaties  and  perfuafions,  to 
fave  himfelf  from  an  exquifitely  painful  death,  before 
the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced,  his  courage 
failed  him,  and,  with  great  anguifh  and  agitation  of 
mind,  he  fubfcribed  his  abjuration.  But  he  foon  and 
bitterly  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  bifhop,  expreffing  his  forrow  for  his  abjura- 
tion, on  which  he  was  apprehended  and  condemned  as 
a  relapfed  heretic,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield  *.  Several 
other  perfons  in  different  parts  of  England,  at  this  time, 
(hared  the  fame  fate,  and  were  committed  to  the  flames 
for  herefy. 

'    Cardinal  Wolfey  fele£ted   from  both  univerfities  fe- 
deral perfons   who  were  moft  eminent  for  genius  and 
learning,  to  adorn  the  new  and  magnificent  college  he 
founded  at  Oxford  ;  and  among  others,   he  made  choice 
cf  John  Frith,  of  Cambridge.     But  it  was  foon  difco- 
vered that  Frith  and  feveral  others  of  this  felect  fociety 
were  infe£led  with  herefy,  and  they  were  call  into  pri- 
fon,    and    very  hardily   treated.       The   cardinal,    who 
to  his  honour  was  averfe  to  perfecution,  being  informed 
of  this,  commanded   them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,   thinking 
they  had  fuffered  fufficiently  for  their  imprudence  in  dif- 
covering  their  opinions.     Soon  after  Frith  recovered  his 
!  liberty,  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained 
;  about  two  years,  and  returned  to  England.     His  return 
was  not  long  a  fecret ;  and  fo  much  diligence  was  ufed 
I  by  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bifhop'  Stokeiley,  in  fearching 
]  for  him,  that  he  was  at  laft  difcovered  and  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the    Tower.     When   he  was  in  the 
Tower  he  was   engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  on  tranfubftantiation,  contending  that  the  be- 
lief of  that  doctrine  was  not  neceflary  to  falvation,   which 
JSir  Thomas  afferted.    He  had  alfo  a  difpute  with  the  chan- 
i  cellor  and  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Raftal,  and  Fifher,  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  on  purgatory.     He  was  drawn  into  both 
I  thefe  controverfies  much  againft  his  will,  and  managed 
them  with  great  modefty,  as   well  as  learning.      But  his 
antagonists  had  a  more   effectual  way  of  filencing  hirr* 
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Cent.      than  by  their  writings.     They  brought  him  to  trial  for 
vl__        herefy,  and  pronounced  him   guilty,    becaufe   he  deni- 
^^^~^^  ej  tnat   tne  be]ief  0f   tranfubftantiation  and  purgatory 
was  neceOary  to  falvation.     For  that  crime,  this  amiable, 
virtuous,  and  learned  man,  (for  fuch  he  appears  to  have 
been,)  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  July  4th,   A.  D.  1533  ; 
and  in  his  company  one  Andrew  Kewel,  a  young  msm 
who  had  been  inftrutted  by  him,  and  feemed  ambitious 
to  (hare  his  fufFerings  *.     Though   Mr.   Frith  behaved 
with  the  moft  undaunted  firmnefs  after  he  was  appre- 
hended, he  had  neglected  no  means  of  efcaping  from  his 
purfuers,  and  had  fuffered  great  hardfhips  for  feveral 
months  in  wandering  about  under  different  difguifes,  in 
hopes  of  getting  beyond  feas.     But  the  ports  were  (tri£tiy 
guarded,  that  he  could  not  efcape. 
Tracee's         So  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  fome  of  the  Englife  prelates 
teflament.  at  this  time  againft  what  they  call  herefy,  that  they  not 
only  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  living,  but  on  the 
afhes  of  dead  heretics,  by  committing  them  to  the  flames; 
William  Tracee,  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  his 
laft  will,  declared,  that  he  did  not  tiling  it  neceiTary  to 
pray  to  faints,  or  to  celebrate  mafles  for  the  fouls  of  the- 
dead,  and  therefore  he  left  no  money  for  that  purpofe, 
When  this  teftament  was  produced  in  court  to  be  proved. 
It  was  challenged  as  heretical,  and  carried  to  archbifhop 
Warharn.     Tracee  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  herefy^ 
A.  D.   1533,  and  a  fentence  was  pronounced,  that  his, 
body  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt.     The. 
execution  of  this  fentence  was   committed  to  Doctojr 
Parker,  chancellor  of  Worceftor,  by  whom  it  was  exe- 
cuted.    Though  Henry  was  fufficiently  fierce  againft  he- 
refy and  heretics,  he  was  fhocked  at  this  tranfaftion  when 
it  came  to  his  knowledge.    Doctor  Parker  was  queftioned 
for  burning  Tracee's  body  without  a  writ  de  hereti.^o  com* 
hurendoy  (which  he  did  not  think  neceflary  in  burning  a 
dead  heretic,)  and  compounded  the  delinquency  by  pay?, 
ing  300/.  to  the  king -j-. 
Many  a"&-       Betides  thefe  above  mentioned,  a  great  multitude  of  1 
jured.        rnen  an(j  womenj  m   different  parts  of  England,  were 
cruelly  perfecuted  at  this  time  for  denying  tranfubftantia- 
tion,   purgatory,    the   worfhip   of    images,    praying   to 
faints,  and  other  peculiar  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the 

.     *  Fox,  p.  941—94.5.  f  Ibid.  p.  951. 
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church  of  Rome.     But  the  far  greateft  part  of  thefe  fuf-     Cent. 
ferers,  after  enduring  imprifonment  and  other  hardfhips,     x^« 
were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends         r-v-' 
and  the  fear  of  death,  outwardly  to  renounce  opinions 
which  they  inwardly  believed,  and  became  hypocrites  ra- 
ther than  martyrs.     Enough  hath  been  faid  on  this  un- 
pleafant  fubjecl:  at  prefent,   to  fhew   the  cruel  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  king  and  the  clergy  of  England,  immedi- 
ately before  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome  5 
and  to  preferve  the   memory  of  thofe  good,  pious,  and 
brave  men,  who   preferred  death   tr   diffimulation,  and 
refigned  their  lives  rather  than  their  principles,  which 
they  thereby  more  effectually  recommended,  than  they 
could  have  done  by  any  other  means. 

When  the  patience  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worn  out  by  Henry  re. 
the  dilatory  and  delufive  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome,  folves  to 
and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  what  he  thought  Jj[eak  wi* 
juftice  from  that  court,  in  the  affair  of  his  divorce,  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Rome  began  to  abate  :  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  that  the  power  of  the  pope  was  . 
not  unlimited  j  that  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
of  God  •,  and  even  that  the  authority  which  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  the  universal  church, 
was  an  ufurped  authority,  from  which  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  emancipate  himfelf  and  his  fubiects.  This 
lie  knew  would  fave  them  no  little  labour  and  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  would  bring  a  great  acceffion  both 
of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crown.  He  was  aware 
that  he  would  meet  with  great  oppofition  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  defign,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  raife  him  up  enemies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  refolved  therefore  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  carry  the  parliament,  the  convoca- 
tion, and  his  other  fubje&s,  along  with  him  in  every 
ftep. 

So  early  as  A.  D.  1529,  Henry  threw  cut  a  threaten-  Parlia- 
ing,  that  if  the  pope  did  not  do  him  juftice  without  de-  meEt- 
Jay,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf  and  his  fubje£ts  from  all 
obedience  to  him,  and  connexion  with  him.  This 
threatening  was  not,  perhaps,  fincere ;  it  is  certain  it 
was  not  believed.  The  pope  and  cardinals  could  not 
imagine  that  the  great  champion  of  the  church,  who 
had  been  fo  proud  of  the"  honours  he  had  received  for 
fighting  their  battles  with  his  fword,  his  purfe,  and  his 

pen, 
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Ce«a*.  pen t  would  ever  forfake  them  :  it  had  therefore"  no  ef- 
_^j  feci ;  and  Henry  meeting  with  frefh  delays  and  difap- 
pointments,  refolved  to  execute,  or  at  leaft  to  fhew  thfc 
pope  that  he  could  execute,  what  he  had  threatened. 
The  parliament  that  met  for  the  firft  time,  November 
5th,  A.  D.  1529,  proved  very  complying  with  the  king's 
views,  and  was  therefore  continued  about  fix  years  by 
various  prorogations  j  and  in  its  feveral  feffions  made 
great  changes  in  the  date  of  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  very  firft  fefiion,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  disco- 
vered not  a  little  diflatisfa&ion  with  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  particularly  with  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the 
fpiritual  court  in  the  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the  parilh 
priefts  in  mortuaries  ;  and  laws  were  made  for  regulating 
and  reftraining  thefe  exactions  *.  When  thefe  bills 
were  palling  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers fpoke  with  great  warmth  againft  the  extortions  of 
the  fpiritual  courts,  and  others  painted  the  cruelty  of  in- 
cumbents in  demanding  mortuaries  in  very  ftrong  co- 
lours f.  In  a  word,  the  clergy  of  England,  immediately 
before  the  reformation,  and  at  the  opening  of  this  parlia- 
ment, were  in  very  difagreeable  circumftances  ,  they 
were  not  only  hated  by  all  who  fecretly  wiihed  for  a  re- 
formation, for  the  cruelty  with  which  they  perfecuted' 
thofe  whom  they  denominated  heretics ;  but  they  were 
envied  and  difliked,  on  feveral  accounts,  by  the  generality, 
of  the  laity  of  all  ranks :  and  they  were  alfo  in  a  prae- 
munire, and  at  the  king's  mercy,  which  made  them 
more  traceable,  and  more  feeble  in  their  oppofition  to  the 
great  changes  that  foon  after  followed,  than  they  would 
have  been  in  better  circumftances. 

In  the  next  fefiion  of  this  parliament,  which  com- 
menced July  30th,  A.  D.  1530,  a  bolder  ftep  was  taken. 
The  Houfe  of  Lords  wrote  a  fpirited  letter  to  the  pope, 
accufing  him,  in  very  plain  terms,  of  ingratitude  and 
injuftice  in  delaying  and  declining  to  grant  their  fove- 
reign  the  divorce  which  he  folicited,  and  which  had 
been  pronounced  juft  and  ne.ceflary  by  the  mod  famous 
universities  and  moft  learned  jnen  in  Europe.  In  con- 
clufion,  they  declared,  that  if  his  holinefs  refufed  or  de- 
layed to  grant  their  juft  requeft,  they  would  feek  and 

*  Statutes,  z'i  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5,  6» 
f  Wilkins,  torn.  iii.  p.  739. 
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find  relief  fome  other  way  *-  This  famous  letter  was  fub-  c^"r- 
fcribed  by  twenty-eight  fpiritual  and  forty-two  temporal  vL__Jy 
lords.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  alarm  the  pope,  by 
(hewing  him  that  if  the  king  was  provoked  by  further 
delays  to  withdraw  his  obedience  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
he  would  not  be  deferted  by  his  fubjects,  nor  even  by 
his  clergy.  But  it  did  not  produce  the  defired  effect. 
His  holinefs  returned  a  fmooth  and  artful  anfwer,  (Sep- 
tember 27th,  A.  D.  1530,)  in  which  he  bellowed  the 
higheft  commendations  on  the  king,  expreffing  his  own 
gratitude  for  his  many  great  fervices,  and  his  earned  de- 
fire  to  oblige  him  as  far  as  he  could  with  juftice,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms.  But  that  when  the  queen  fufpecled  the 
two  cardinals  appointed  to  try  the  caufe  in  England  of 
partiality,  and  appealed  to  the  apoilolical  tribunal,  he 
eould  not  refufe  to  admit  her  appeal  without  injuftice. 
That  all  the  fubfequent  delays  had  been  owing  to  the 
king  himfelf,  who  refufed  to  fend  a  proctor  to  Rome  to 
plead  his  caufe.  He  concluded  with  faying,  "  As  for 
**  what  you  mention  in  the  end  of  your  letter,  that  un- 
"  lefs  we  grant  your  requeft  herein  you  (hail  imagine 
«  that  the  care  of  yourfelves  is  remitted  into  your  own 
"  hands,  and  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  feek  remedy 
**  herein  elfewhere  :  this  is  a  refolution  neither  worthy 
"  of  your  prudence,  nor  becoming  your  Chriftianity  ; 
"  and  we  therefore,  of  our  fatherly  love,  exhort  you  to 
%t  abftain  from  any  fuch  rafh  attempt  f." 

The  king  now  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  a  divorce  ^jie  j|  _ 
by  a  fentence  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  he  brought  fupreme* 
"that   affair   before    his  parliament    in    its    next   feffion,  head  of . 
March  30th,   A.  D.    1531,  as  hath  been  already  related. thechurch* 
He  laid  the  fame  bufinefs  alio  at  the  fame  time  before 
the  convocation,  and   produced  the  opinions  of  fo  many 
univertities  and  learned  men   againft  the  legality  of  his 
marriage,  as  convinced   a  great  majority  of  both  the  up- 
per and  lower  houfe,  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that  the  pope  could 
not  difpeufe  with  thefe  laws.     The  king  being  now  con- 
fident of  the   concurrence   both  of  the   parliament  and 
convocation  in  any   fteps  he  thould  find  it  neceffary  to 
take  againft  the  pope,  he   boldly  affumed  the  title  of  Su- 
preme Head -of  the  Church  of  England.     This  title  5p- 

*  Herbert,  p.  :4s.  f  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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Cent,      peared  for  the  firft  time  in  the  petition  of  the  convoca- 
XVL     f\on  0f  tiie  province  of  Canterbury  to  the  king,  for  re- 
«  5*to^  3 ief  from  the  penalties  of  their  praemunire,  by  a  pardon. 
It  did  not  pafs  in  the  convocation  without  oppofition  v 
but  being  allured  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  fome  others 
of  the  privy  council,  that   their  petition  would  be  re- 
jected if  they  gave  not  the  king  that  title,  the  oppofers 
iilently  acquiefced.     Both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  the 
north  were  more  bigotted  than  thofe  in  the  fouth ;  and 
the  giving  the  king  this  title  met  with  more  oppofition 
in  the  convocation  of  York  than  of  Canterbury  j  hut  as 
they  found  they  could  not  obtain  their  pardon  on  any 
ether  terms,  they    at   length  fubmitted  *.      Only  Cul- 
bert  Tunftal,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  protefted  againft  that, 
title  +. 
Anr.afa  This  was  not  defigned  to  be  an  infignificant  empty 

theTi  ^     title,  but  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  king,  in  his  own 
dominions,  all  the  powers  and  revenues  which  the  popes- 
had  long  pofieiTed   in  England.     To  convince  the  court 
of  Rome  that  this  was  his  intention,  and  that  he  could 
accomplish   it,    the    next   feflion   of  parliament,  A.  1>. 
1532,  transferred   one  confiderable  branch  of  revenue, 
the  annats  or  firft  fruits,  from  the  pope  to  the  king |v 
This  was  a  fevere  blow,  as  thefe  annats  amounted  to  no- 
fmall  furo,  and  as  it  was  a  prelude  to  fimilar  transfers  of 
other  branches  of  the  papal  revenues.     This  proceeding 
was  very  difagreeable  to  many  of  the  Englifh-  clergy,  as- 
they  faw  its  tendency  to  a  breach  with  Rome,  and  to 
fubje£l  them  in  all  things  to  their  own  fovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  their  country,  in  common  with  the  laity.     Arch- 
bilhop  Warham,  finding  that  the  torrent  began  to  run 
againft  the  pope  and  church,  particularly  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  protefted  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public 
before  three  witnefTes,  February  24th,   1532,  in  his' pa- 
lace  of  Lambeth,  againft  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made, 
by  the  prefent  parliament,  in  derogation  of  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  or  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  church  §.■ 
The  defign  of  this  private   proteft  againft  thofe  laws  to 
which  he  had  given  his  confent  in  public3  is  not  very 
obvious. 

*  Burnet,  p.   112.  -f  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  Hi.  p.  745. 

X  Ibid.  p.  117.  §  Ibid,  p.  746. 
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The  Houfe  of  Commons  ih  this  feffion  prefented  a     Cent, 
petition  to  the  king  againft  the  clergy,  complaining  that     XVI. 
they  harraffed  the  laity  by  vexatious  profecutions  in  their  TrT~v"~'*"^ 
fpiritual  courts;  and  that  they  made  and  executed  lawsmonscom. 
and  canons  without   the  royal  aflent;  and  that  fome  of  plain  of 
thefe  canons  were  contrary    to   the    laws  of  the  land.theclergjr; 
The  king  tranfmitted  this  complaint  of  the  commons  to 
the  convocation  that  was  then  fitting,  and  commanded  ' 
them  to  return  an  anfwer.     In  this  anfwer  (which  is 
written  with  uncommon  art)  they  affirm,  that  they  ex- 
ercifed  their  fpiritual  jurisdiction  with  the  greateft  lenity, 
except    "  upon  certain  evil-difpofed   perfons,    infected 
"  and  utterly  corrupt  with  the  peftilent  poifon  of  he- 
"  refy,   and  to  have  peace  with  fuch,  it  had  been  againft 
"  the  Gofpel  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  wherein  he  faith, 
"  non  <ueni  mittere  pacem,  fed  gladium"     In  their  anfwer 
to  the  fecond  article  of  complaint,  they  afTert  roundly, 
"  We   repute  and  take  our  authority  of  making  laws 
*s  to  be  grounded  upon  the  fcripture  of  God,  and  deter- 
*'  mination  of  holy,  church."     They  add,  that  as  they 
derived  their  authority  to  make  laws  from  God,  "  we 
"  may  not  fubmit  the  execution  of  our  charge  and  duty, 
"  certainly  prefcribed  by   God,    to  your  highnefs's  af- 
"  lent,  although  in  very  deed  the  fame  be  moft  wor- 
«  thy.''     With  refpect  to  the  inconfiftency  which  the 
commons  pretended  was  between  the  laws  of  the  land,    ' 
and  the  canons  of  the  church,    they  obferved,  that  as 
the  canons  were  made  by  the  authority,  and  were  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  proper 
for  his  grace  and  his  parliament  to  change  their  laws, 
and  bring  them  to  a  perfect  conformity  to  thofe  of  the 
church.     This  was  a  ftrain  rather  too  bold  for  the  times, 
as  they  foon  after  found  *. 

The  king  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  this  an-  c 
fwer,  and  foon  brought  the  clergy  to  lower  their  tone.  t\0lXm 
He  fetit  them  two  proportions,  to  which  he  demanded 
their  aflent :  *c  1.  That  no  constitution  or  ordinance 
"  fhall  be  hereafter  by  the  clergy  enacted,  promulgated^ 
"  or  put  in  execution,  unlefs  the  king's  highnefs  do 
"  approve  the  fame  by  his  high  authority  and  royal 
*'  aflent.  2.  That  whereas  divers  of  the  conftitutions 
<s  provincial,"   which  have  been  heretofore  enacted,  be 

-  *  Wilkin,  p   730. 
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Cent,  tc  thought  not  only  much  prejudicial  to  the  king's  pre- 
'"  rogative,  but  alfo  much  onerous  to  his  highnefs's  fid> 
je£ts,  it  be  committed  to  the  examination  and  judg- 
*f  ment  of  thirty-two  perfons  j  whereof  fixteen  to  be  of 
"  the  upper  and  lower  houfe  of  the  temporality,  and  other 
"  fixteen  of  the  clergy  j  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  king's 
"  highnefs :  fo  that,  finally,  whichfoever  of  the  faid 
*{  constitutions  fhall  be  thought  and  determined  by  the 
"  molt  part  of  the  faid  thirty-two  perfons,  worthy  to  be 
"  abrogate  and  annulled,  the  fame  to  be  afterwards  taken 
"  away,  and  to  be  of  no  force  or  ftrength."  Nothing 
eould  be  more  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy, 
than  thefe  two  propofitions,  which  tended  to  deprive 
them  of  the  independent  power  of  making  and  executing 
laws,  which  they  pretended  they  had  received  from  God, 
and  to  fubjedl:  the  facred  canons  of  the  church  to  be 
examined  and  repealed  by  laymen.  The  convocation 
held  feveral  meetings  on  this  fubjecl:,  and  propofed  vari- 
ous emendations  :  in  particular,  they  propofed  to  fubmit 
ail  their  canons  to  the  examination  of  the  king  alone : 
<(  Having  (fay  they)  efpecial  truft  and  confidence  in 
"  your  moft  high  and  excellent  wifdom,  your  princely 
*c  goodnefs,  and  fervent  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  God's 
,{  honour  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  efpecially  your 
"  incomparable  learning,  far  exceeding,  in  ourjudg- 
"  ment,  the  learning  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  that 
"  we  have  read  of."  But  all  this  flattery  was  ineffectual. 
No  alteration  of  the  propofitions  would  be  admitted* 
and  they  were  at  laft  (May  16th,  A.  D.  1532)  obliged 
to  give  their  affent  to  the  propofitions  as  they  ftood. 
But'  before  they  did  this,  they  gave  in  a  paper  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  gave  their  affent 
to  thefe  propofitions  only  in  eonfideration  of  his  high 
wifdom,  great  learning  and  infinite  goodnefs  to  them 
and  the  church  -,  and  afferted  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
their  divine  right  to  make  and  execute  laws  without  the 
royal  affent,  "  which  (add  they)  your  highnefs  yourfelf, 
C!  in  ycur  own  book,  moft  excellently  written  againft 
"  Martin  Luther,  doth  not  only  acknowledge  and  con- 
*(  fefs,  but  alfo  with  moft  vehement  and  inexpugnable 
"  reafons  and  authorities  doth  defend,  which  we  reckons 
«(  that  of  your  honour,   you  cannot,  and  of  your  good- 

««  nefs 
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**  nefs  you  will  not  revoke."     This  was  a  fevere  ftroke*      Cehf. 
which  was  probably  remembered  to  their  difadvantage  *•      XVI. 

Archbilhop  Warham  did  not  long  furvive  this  morti-  r?~^~*f 
fying   tranfaction.     He    died   in  the   month  of  Auguft,  arehbifhop 
A.D.  1532.    Hewas  a  man  Gf  learning,  and  poffeffed  un-  Warham. 
common  prudence  and  command  of  temper,  which  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  bf  exercifing.     In  the  former 
part  of  his*  pontificate  he  was  eclipfed  and  controlled  by 
the  overpowering  influence    of   cardinal  Wolfey,  who, 
by  his  favour  with  the  king,  and  his  legantine  commif- 
fion  from  the  pope,  ingroffed   almoft  all  power,  both  in 
church  and  ftate  ;    and    in  the  laft  part  of  it,  he  was 
much  difquieted  by  the   mifunderftanding  between  the 
king  and  the  pope,  by  the  attacks  of  the  laity  upon  the 
church  and  clergy,  and  by  the  increafe  of  thofe  opinions 
which  he  elleemed  heretical.     His  feverity  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  heretics  was  the  greateft  blemifh  in  his  charac- 
ter;   but   it   fhould   be  confidered,  that   in  thofe  times 
Qiercy  to  thofe  who  diffented  from  the  church  was  confi- 
dered as  one  of  the  greateft  crimes  in  a  prelate,  and  per- 
fection  to  death    as   one    of  the  greateft  virtues;    fo 
ftrangely  were  the  minds  of  men  perverted  by  bigotry 
and  fuperftition. 

Henry  having  for  fome  time  entertained  a  very  high  Dofror 
opinion  of  the  learning,  prudence,  and  integrity  of  r-"|"n^r 
Doclor  Thomas  Cranmer,  refolved  to  raife  him  to  the 
primacy,  and  with  that  view  recalled  him  from  his  em- 
baffy  at  the  imperial  court.  Cranmer,  who  was  neither 
covetous  nor  ambitious,  was  far  from  being  delight- 
ed with  the  profpeci,  of  this  great  promotion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  forefeeing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  it  would  be  attended,  he  declined  it  with  much 
earneftnefs  and  fincerity.  But  the  king  waspofitive; 
and  he  complied,  in  hopes  of  promoting  a  retormation 
in  the  church,  of  which  he  was  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceiiity  *'. 

A  difficulty  foon  occurred.   Doctor  Cranmer  had  ftrong  confccrat- 
fcruples  about  taking  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  e 
pope,  both  becaufe  he  thought  it  inconfiftent  with  the  oath 
he  was  to  take  to  the  king,  and  becaufe  he  apprehended 
that  it  would  reftrain  him  from  promoting  that  reformation 
in  the  church  which  he  intended  ;  and  for  thefe  fcruples 

*  Wilkin,  p  748— -755.  f  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  ch.  4„ 
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Cent.  it  is  certain  there  was  fome  ground.  Bat  as  the  king  at 
x^  Ty  this  time  entertained  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  the 
^""Hf-^  court  of  Rome,  which  he  Mill  defired ;  and.  as  the  pope 
had  approved  of  the  election  of  Doctor  Cranmer,  and 
had  fent  over  all  the  bulls  for  his  confecration ;  it  was 
thought  necefiary  not  to  omit  the  oath  which  thefe  bulls 
required.  This  queftion  was  at  length  referred  to  certain 
canonists  and  cafuifts,  who  pfopofed  the  following  falvo, 
that  the  primate  elect:,  before  he  took  the  oath  to  the 
pope,  fiiould  make  a  formal  proteftation  :  "  That  he  did 
**  not  intend,  by  taking  the  oath,  to  reftrain  himfelf 
<f  from  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  to  God, 
«'  to  his  king,  and  his  country."  This  falvo,  though  li- 
able to  great  objections,  was  adopted.  He  made  the 
propofed  proteftation  before  he  took  the  oath  of  canoni- 
cal obedience,  and  was  confecrated,  March  13th,  A.  D. 
1533,  by  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St- 
Afaph  *.  As  both  the  parliament  and  convocation  were 
then  fitting,  the  new  primate  was  immediately  engaged, 
in  very  important  transactions,  which  have  been  already 
related,  viz.  the  diffolution  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
his  firft  queen  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  the  confirmation"' 
of  his  marriage  with  his  fecond  queen  Anne  Boleynf. 
Breach  be-  .Several  efforts  were  made  by  Henry,  A.  D.  1533, 
rween  aided  by  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  to  prevail  upon  the 
Rome  and  p0pe  t0  difiolve  the  marriage  between  him  and  his  queen 
Catherine,  to  prevent  a  total  rupture  between  Rome  and 
England,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  But 
all  thefe  efforts  were  unfuccefsful,  and  a  rafli  fentence 
pronounced  by  the  pope  (under  the  influence,  it  is  faid, 
of  paflion)  in  a  full  confiftory,  March  23d,  A,  D.  1534V 
confirming  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine, 
and  declaring  it  lawful,  brought  that  tedious  and  per- 
plexing affair  to  a  crifis,  and  produced  a  total  breach 
between  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  and  the  court 
and  church  of  England  1:  one  of  the  moft  important  and 
propitious  events  in  the  hiftpry  of  Great  Britain. 
A£t?  of  The  breach  being  now  made  became  daily  wider  and 

parlia-  wider;  mutual  injuries  were  multiplied;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  parliament  made  feveral  acts,  and  the  convocation 
feveral  canons,  which  rendered  a  reconciliation  almoft 
impofTible.     The  a£t  that  had  been  made  in  a  former 

*  Burnet,  p.  12S.  f  See  chap.  i.  fe'S.  ii. 

J  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn,  i ii   p.  769. 
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feflion  of  this  parliament  againft  the  payment  of  firft  Cent. 
fruits  to  the  pope  was  confirmed,  and  many  new  claufes  XVI. 
added  concerning  the  election  and  confecration  of  pre-  Vs«T~>**-/ 
lates,  without  any  application  to  Rome  for  bulls  of  any 
kind  ;  and  thofe  who  violated  this  law  were  declared  to 
be  in  a  premunire  *.  By  another  ad,  all  appeals  to  the 
pope  and  his  court  at  Rome  were  prohibited,  under  the 
fame  penalty;  and  the  power  of  determining  caufes  in 
the  laft  refort  was  in  fome  cafes  conferred  on  the  pri- 
mate, and  in  others  on  the  king  f.  By  another  law, 
which  is  very  long  and  particular,  all  payments  to  the 
pope,  for  Peter- pence,  difpenfations,  procurations,  pro- 
visions, bulls,  delegacies,  refcripts,  licences,- faculties, 
grants,  relaxations,  rehabilitations,  abolitions,  &c.  &c. 
are  prohibited  4:.  By  thefe  laws  the  pope  was  deprived 
of  all  the  power  and  all  the  revenues  he  had  long  pof- 
fefTed  in  England.  This  was  a  fevere  blow,  which,  it  is  pi"o- 
bable,  his  holinefs  did  not  expeft.  Thefe  laws  were  firft 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  they  treated  the 
pope  with  little  refpecT  or  ceremony,  calling  him  and  his 
predeceffbrs  impollors,  who  had  long  deceived  the  world 
by  falfe  pretences,  and  ufurpers  of  powers  and  prerogatives 
to  which  they  had  no  title.  If  any  perfon  in  England 
had  ufed  this  language  only  a  few  years  before,  he  would 
have  been  committed  to  the  flames.  The  fame  parlia- 
ment in  its  next  feflion,  November,  A.  D.  15341 
granted  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  all 
the  powers,  prerogatives,  and  emoluments,  they  had  ta- 
ken from  the  pope,  which  brought  a  great  acceffion  both 
of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crown  §.  Precauti- 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  at  no  little  pains  to  re-  ons- 
concile  the  minds  of  his  fubjetts  of  all  ranks  to  this 
great  change  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  to 
eradicate  their  veneration  for  the  pope,  and  their  refpe£t 
for  his  authority,  to  which  they  had  been  fo  long  accui- 
tomed.  With  this  view  he  procured  and  published  the 
opinions  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : 
«'  That  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in  Eng. 
<c  land  by  the  word  of  God,  than  any  other  foreign  bi- 
"  (hop."  All  the  Engliih  bifhops  fubferibed  and  foaled,  and 
took  a  folemri  oath  to  adhere  to  the  fame  opinion.     Tlte 

*  Stautes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20;  f  Ibid.  cap.  19. 

.    X   !bi4    cap.  21.  ■§  Statutes,  29  Hqn.  V'lII.  cap.  1.  and  3.: 
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Cent,  name  of  the  pope  was  ftruck  out  of  all  the  books  that  were 
ufed  in  the  fervice  of  the  church.  A  very  ftri£l  injunc- 
tion was  iffued,  commanding  all  prelates  to  preach  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  in  fupport  of  the  king's  fupremacy, 
and  againft  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  to 
command  their  clergy  to  do  the  fame.  Inftru&ions 
were  fent  to  all  the  fheriffs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
clergy  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  to  fend  up  the  names 
of  fuch  as  did  not  preach  againft  the  pope's  authority, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  king's  fupremacy  ;  or  did  it  in 
a  delufory  fuperficiat  manner.  Even  fehoolmafters 
were  enjoined  to  give  proper  inftru£tions  to  their  fcho- 
lars  on  thefe  fubje£ts.  Several  books  were  written  and 
circulated  with  great  induftry,  to  convince  the  world, 
that  the  dominion  which  the  bifhop  of  Rome  claimed 
and  exercifed  over  the  Chriftian  church,  as  Chrift's  vicar 
upon  earth,  was  an  ufurpation,  and  had  no  foundation 
in  fcripture  *.  Spies  were  fent  into  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  into  Scotland,  to  hear  and  report  the 
obfervations  that  were  made  upon  the  late  tranfaflion  f. 
Thefe  prudeut  precautions  were  neither  unneceffary,  nor 
without  effect :  they  were  not  unneceffary,  becaufe  fe- 
veral of  the  clergy,  particularly  the  friars,  travelled  up 
and  down  the  country,  preaching  with  vehemence  in 
fupport  of  the  papal  pretentions,  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  people  againft  the  king  for  affuming  the 
fupremacy.  They  were  not  without  effedt,  becaufe  they 
put  a  ftop  to  the  inflammatory  declamations  of  thofe  dan- 
gerous incendiaries ;  and  encouraged  fuch  of  the  clergy 
as  wifhed  for  a  reformation,  and  even  fome  who  had  no- 
thing at  heart  but  their  own  promotion,  to  endeavour 
by  thefr  preaching  and  writings  to  convince  the  people, 
that  the  claim  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  church  was  not  well  founded  j  and 
that  the  king  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  fupremacy 
in  his  own  dominions,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom was  at  this  time  preferved  :£. 

Still  further  to  fecure  the  public  tranquillity,  the  fen- 
tence  of  divorce  that  had  been  pronounced  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  between  the  king  and  his  firft 
queen  Catherine,  and  the  fentence  of  the  fame  prelate 

*  Wilkin,  p.  771 — 776.  f  Stryps's  Mem.  ch.  21. 

J  Strype,  ch,  3,0.  21,  22,  23,  24. 
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confirming  the  king's  marriage  with  his  fecond  queen  Cent. 
Anne  Boleyn,  were  confirmed  by  parliament;  and  by  the 
fame  act  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the 
king's  iflue  male  by  Queen  Anne,  or  any  future  queen  ; 
and  failing  them,  on  the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  her  iflue, 
hy  which  the  princefs  Mary  was  excluded  as  illegitimate. 
This  act  was  to  be  publifhed  in  every  county  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  ift  of  May,  A.  D.  1534;  and  if  any 
perfon  after  that  day,  did  any  thing,  by  act  or  writing, 
to  difparage  the  king's  prefent  marriage,  or  to  defeat  the 
fucceffion  as  then  fettled,  he  was  to  be  punifhed  as  a 
traitor  •,  and  all  fubjects  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
were  appointed  to  take  a  folemn  oath,  acknowledging  the 
legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and 
engaging  to  fupport  (he  fucceffion  *.  Fifher,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  (as  hath  been  before 
narrated,)  fell  facrifices  to  this  law  ;  and  the  execution 
of  two  perfons  fo  eminent  for  their  rank,  and  fo  re- 
nowned for  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  flruck  ter- 
ror into  all  others.  The  oath  was  taken  not  only  by  the 
laity  of  all  ranks,  but  by  all  the  clergy  both  regular  and  fe- 
cular,  though  it  contained  a  claufe  acknowledging  the 
king's  fupremacy ",  and  declaring  that  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  had  no  more  authority  in  England  than  any  other 
foreign  bifhop  f.  The  pope  therefore  appeared  now  to 
have  loft  all  his  influence,  and  all  hjs  partjifans  in  England. 
But  this  was  a  fallacious  appearance.  Great  multitudes 
took  this  oath  only  to  five  their  lives,  and  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  break  it  as  foon  as  they  could  do  it  with  fafety. 

Though  the  church  of  England  was  now  feparated  Prodama. 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  it  ft  III  retained  all  the  doc-  tlon" 
trines  and  ceremonies,  together  with  the  odious  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit,  of  that  church.  The  king,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1535,  iHued  a  proclamation,  threatening  death 
without  mercy  to  all  who  denied  or  difputed  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubftantiation,  or  any  of  the  other  doctrines  of 
holy  church,  or  who  contemned  or  violated  any  of  the 
laudable  rites  and  ceremonies  heretofore  ufed ;  as  holy 
bread,  holy  water,  procefiion,  kneeling,  and  creeping  to 
the  crof&  on  Good  Friday,  &c.  &c.  By  this  proclama- 
tion fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  married  were  deprived  of 


*  Statuses,  25  Hen.  cap.  22. 

J  Wilin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  774.  780,  7S1,  7S2. 
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Cent.  their  orders  and  benefices,  and  declared  to  be  laymen; 
XVI.      and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  marry  afterwards  were  not  only 

^^^r-^^  to  be  deprived,  but  alfo  imprifoned  and  punilhed  as  the 
king  pleafed  *.  Several  Anabaptifts,  who  had  fled  from, 
perfecution  in  Germany,  and  had  taken  fhelter  in  Eng- 
land about  this  time,  were  apprehended  and  put  to 
death,  not  only  for  their  doctrine  concerning  baptifm, 
but  chiefly  for  denying  tranfubftantiation  *.  In  a  word, 
no  idea  was  yet  entertained  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion.  Henry  was  the  pope  of 
England  ;  herefy  was  ft  ill  accounted  the  greateft  of  all 
crimes,  and  fubj^cled  thofe  who  were  convicted  of  it  to 
the  mod  cruel  of  all  punifhments. 

Cromwell       The  king  being  now  fully   inverted   with  the  title  of 

vicegerent. Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  all 
the  powers  annexed  to  that  title,  refolved  to  exercife 
thefe  powers  in  their  full  extent.  To  accomplifh  this, 
he  appointed  Thomas  Cromwell,  then  fecretary  of  ftate, 
his  vicar-general  and  vicegerent,  with  authority  to  vifit 
all  ecclefiaftical'  perfons  and  communities  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  rectify  and  correct  all  abufes,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  do  every  thing  that  he  himfelf  could  do  as  fupreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England.  He  granted  him  alfo  a 
power  to  give  cornmiffions,  under  the  great  feal,  to  fuch 
perfons  as  he  fhould  think  proper,  to  affift,  him  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  'that  high  and  arduous  office. 
Cromwell  accordingly  gave  cornmiffions  to  Doctors 
Leighton,  Lee,  London,  and  many  other  perfons,  con- 
taining very  ample  powers  to  vifit  all  churches,  metra- 
polilical,  cathedral,  and  collegiate ;  all  monafteries  and 
priories,  both  of  men  and  women  ;  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  archbifhops,  bifhops,,  and  dignitaries;  of 
abbots  and  priors,  abbeffes,  priorpffes,  monks,  and  nuns, 
both  as  to  fpirituals  and  temporals;  and  to  cenfure  and 
punifh  fuch  as  were  found  delinquents,  according  to 
their  demerits  J. 

Vifuation  Though  thefe  commiffioners  were  authorifed  to  vifit 
fmoiiaf-  the  fecular  clergy,  even  of  the  higheft  dignity,  this,  it  is 
probable,  was  not  defigned  to  be  executed,  but  only  to 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  impartiality,  and  to  conceal 
from  the  monaftics  the  dreadful  blow  that,  was  intended 

*:  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn,  iii  p.  778.  f  Ibid-,  p.  ►'rg. 

J  Ibid.  p.7?4,  785. 
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to  be  given  to  them.  It  is  certain  the  inftruclions  that  Cent, 
were  given  to  thefe  viOtors  relate  only  to  convents,  <~\^ 
and  bore  the  following  title  :  "  Articles  to  be  inquired 
"  into  in  this  royal  vifitation  of  monafteries,  efpe- 
"  cially  of  thofe  who  are  exempt  from  the  jurifdic- 
"  tion  of  their  diocefan,  who  are  now  at  lad  fubje&ed 
"  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  his  majefty."  Thefe  inftruc- 
tions  are  very  particular,  and  confift  of  no  fewer  than 
eighty-fix  articles :  many  of  them  relate  to  the  ftate  and 
management  of  their  revenues,  their  relics,  jewels, 
plate,  furniture,  corn,  cattle,  and  goods  of  every  kind. 
Several  of  them  feem  to  intimate  a  fufpicion,  that  the 
monks  and  nuns  did  not  obferve  their  vows  of  chaftity 
very  ftrictly,  and  fuggeft  the  inquiries  to  be  made  on 
that  fubject.  They  were  to  inquire,  whether  the  monks 
of  any  monaftery  were  defamed  for  mcontinency  ;  whe- 
ther women  were  obferved  to  refort  to  it  by  back-ways  ; 
and  whether  boys  and  young  men  fluently  ilept  with 
the  abbot,  .or  the  monks.  With  refpecT:  to  nunneries, 
they  were  directed  to  examine  very  carefully  the  height 
of  the  outward  wall,  the  itrength  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  of  their  bars  and  bolts  ;  to  fearqh  very  dili- 
gently for  dark  and  fecret  pafiages  5  to  inquire  whether 
i:  he  gates  and  doors  were  kept  {hut,  and  whether  the  keys 
were  ever  committed  to  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  young 
puns,   3cc.  &c*. 

Henry  had  various  reafons  to  diflike  the  monks:  he  Henry  <U.f- 
was  provoked  by  their  declamations,  both  public  and  likes, the 
private,  againft  his  divorce  ;  he  fufpected  them  of  con- 
veying intelligence  to  his  enemies  abroad,  and  of  fo- 
menting diiaffetpon  among  his  fubjtcls  at  home. 
Though  they  had  lately  taken  a  folemn  oath  to  fupport 
his  fupremacy,  he  knew  they  were  itill  devoted  ro  tiie 
pope,  his  greateft  enemy.  Their  fpoils  alio  prcfented  a 
tempting  bait  to  a  prince  who  was  at  once  profufe  and 
covetous.  It  was  evidently  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
overturn  an  eftablimment  fo  ancient,  fo  opulent,  and 
which  had  long  been  efteemed  facred.  But  feveral  c'ir- 
cumftances  now  concurred  to  render  fuch  an  attempt  Ids 
dangerous  than  formerly,  The  monks  were  hated  by 
the  fecular  clergy,  had  loO:  the  favour  of  the  laity  of 
ill  ranks  by  their  vices,  and  could  expect  no  proteclie<. 

*  Wilkin,  Condi,  torn,  iii    p.  786-789. 
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Cent.      from  their  great  patron  at  Rome.    Henry  was  encouraged 
XVI       to  attack  them  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who  thought 
^""■"v"^-'  tftejr  revenues  might  be  employed   to  better  purpofes ; 
and  the  prefent  visitation   was   intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  their  fuppreffion,  by  detecting  and  expofing  their  fe- 
cret  enormities  and  vices. 
Reports  of      The  vifitors,   having  received    their  commiffions  and 
the  vili-     inftrucfHons,  were  difpatched  into  different  parts  of  the 
tors'  kingdom  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  monks  might  have  as 

little'  warning  of  their  approach  as  poffible.  They  executed 
their  commiffions  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  fome 
curious  difcoveries  almoft  in  every  houfe,  and  not  muc  to 
the  honour  of  its  inhabitants.  In  making  thefe  difcoveries 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  violent  factions  and 
animofities  which  reigned  among  the  monks  and  nuns, 
who  informed  againft  one  another,  and  againft  their  fu- 
periors.  Accounts  of  their  proceedings  were  tranfmitted 
by -the  vifitors  to  the  vicar-general,  and  contained  fuffici- 
ent  materials  to  render  the  momiftics  completely  infam- 
ous, and  the  objrcls  of  univerfal  deteftation,  fortheir  grofs 
abfurd  fuperftitions  and  idolatry,  their  infernal  cruelty, 
their  fhameful  impofitions  on  the  credulity  of  the  people, ; 
their  ;b-ndoned  unnatural  incontinency,  their  drunken- 
nefs,  gluttony,  and  other  vices.  Some  of  the  old  ab- 
bo*:?  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  amours, 
which  they  knew  to  be  impoffible.  The  holy  father  the 
prior  of  Maiden  Bradley,  aflured  the  vifitors  that  he  had 
only  married  fix  of  his  fons  and  one  of  his  daughters  out 
of  the  goods  of  his  priory  as  yet;  but  that  feveral  more1 
of  1  is  children  were  now  grown  up,  and  would  foon  be 
marriage  able.  He  produced  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope 
permitting  him  to  keep  a  miftrefs;  and  he  acquainted 
them,  thrit  he  took  none  but  young  maidens  to  be  his 
milireffes,  the  handfomeft  he  could  procure;  and  when 
he  was  difpofed  to  change,  he  got  them  good  hufbands*. 
But  the  page  of  hiftory  muff  not  be  ftained  with  the  abo- 
minations contained  in  the  reports  of  thefe  vifitors.  It 
may  be  fufhcient  to  lay  before  the  reader,  a  fhort  de- 
fcription  of  their  contents -in  the  preamble  to  the  a£l  of 
parliament  which  they  produced  :  "  Forafmuch  as  mani- 
(i  left  fin,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  living,  is  daily 
*5  uie'd  and  committed  in  abbies,  priories,  and  other  re- 

*  Strype,  ch.  34,  35. 
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"  ligious  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns ;  and  al-  Cent. 
"  beit,  many  continual  vifitations  hath  been  heretofore 
"  had  by  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  '*'**-' 
"  for  an  honeft  charitable  reformation  of  fuch  unthrifty, 
m  carnal,  and  abominable  living,  yet  neverthelefs  little 
"  or  none  amendment  is  hitherto  had,  but  their  vicious 
"  living  fhamefully  increafeth  and  augmenteth,  &c.  *" 
It  is  but  juft  to  notice,  that  though  the  corruption  of  the 
monaftics  in  England  at  this  time  wa9  very  general,  it 
was  not  univerfal :  fome  in  almoft  every  monaftery  were 
regular  in  their  conduct,  and  at  their  own  defire  were 
fet  at  liberty.  A  few  convents  were  found  to  be  well 
governed,  and  unexceptionable:  and  for  the  prefervation 
of  thefe,  the  vifitors  pleaded  with  great  earneftnefs  f. 
This  affords  a  prefumptive  proof,  that  the  complaints  of 
the  delinquent  monks,  of  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  vi- 
fitors, were  not  well  founded. 

Having  received  ample  information  of  the  date  of  the  Small  mo- 
convents,  and  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  it  was  naft«r{es 
debated  in  council  what  was  proper  to  be  done  •,  and  on  ciliioiV-ed« 
this  fubjecl  feveral  fchemes  were  propofed  J.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dangerous  to  attempt  the  diffolution  of  all , 
the  religious  houfes  in  the  kingdom  at  once  ;  it  was 
therefore  very  prudently  refolved  to  begin  with  the  fmal- 
ler  monaftevies,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  moft  corrupt, 
and  were  certainly  the  weakeft.  The  reports  of  the  vi- 
fitors were  laid  before  parliament,  which  furnifhed  the 
enemies  of  the  monaftics  with  materials  for  declaiming 
againft  them,  and  almoft  flopped  the  mouths  of  their 
friends.  By  the  laft  acl;  of  the  long  parliament  in  April 
1536,  all  the  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  that 
had  not  above  200/.  of  yearly  revenue,  and  did  not  con- 
tain above  twelve  members,  were  diffolved,  and  all  their 
lands  and  goods  granted  to  the  king.  By  the  fame  acl, 
all  the  resignations  that  had  been  made  of  religious  houfes 
by  their  fuperiors  to  the  king  were  confirmed  §.  The 
number  of  religious  houfes  diifolved  by  this  acl:  was  three 
hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and  their  former  poffefiors 
were  removed  into  the  greater  convents  of  the  fame  or- 
der. The  annual  revenues  anting  from  their  lands  was 
computed  to  be   32,000/.;  and  their  jewels,  plate,  and 

*  Statutes,  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.  f   Strvpe,  p.  25c. 

J  ibid.  p.  27r,S;c,  §  Sta'utes,  27  Hen,  VIII.  cap.  28. 
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C    *nt.      furniture,  with  their  corn,  cattle,  and  other  goods,  were 
^J*      eftimated   at    100,000/.:    but    both  thefe  computations 
*    *""'  were  much  below  thci?  real  value. 
Tranfla  Several  fevere  proclamations  had  been   iffued  by  th« 

bible.  ^  Li'mZ>  at  tne  re.quiiition  of  (he  clergy,  .again ft  all  who 
read,  or  kept  by  them,  Tindal's  Tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament  into  Engiifh.  A  copy  of  this  book  found  in 
the  pofieffion  of  any  perfon  was  fufficient  to  convict  him 
of  herefy,  and  fubje£l  him  to  the  flames.  The  bifhops 
were  at  incredible  pains  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thofe 
dangerous  volumes,  to  feize  them  after  their  importation, 
and  to  punifh  the  importers  and  purchafers.  They  pre* 
tended  thatTindal'sTranfhtion  was  full  of  errors,  andhe- 
refies  ;  and  they  promifed  to  prepare  and  publifh  a  more 
faithful  tranflation:  but  they  were  in  no  hade  to  perform 
their  promife.  In  the  mean  time,  thofe  of  the  people  of 
all  ranks  who  fufpecled  that  many  errors  prevailed  in  the 
church,  and  wifhed  for  a  reformation,  became  more  and 
more  importunate  and  impatient  to  have  the  ufe  of  the 
fcriptures  in  their  native  language.  At  length  archbilhop 
Cranmer  wifhing  to  gratify  this  laudable  defire  of  th$ 
people,  obtained  the  king's  permiffion  to  prepare  a  tranf- 
lation of  the  Bible,  to  be  publifhed  by  authority.  To 
accomplifh  this  work,  Cranmer  divided  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  nine  parts,  chofe  nine  of  the  bell  Greek 
icholars  he  could  find,  and  committed  the  tranflating  of 
one  of  thefe  parts  to  each.  When  they  were  all  tranf* 
lated  and  returned  to  him,  he  fent  one  of  thefe  parts  tQ 
one  of  the  moft  learned  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops,  tQ 
be  corrected,  and  returned  with  their  obfervations. 
Eight  of  the  nine  bifhops  complied  with  this  requifi- 
ticn  j  but  Stokefley,  bifhop  of  London,  returned  his  part 
(the  Acts  of  the  Apo(tles)  with  a  furly  meiTage  :  That 
he  difapproved  the  allowing  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  \Q 
the  people,  which  would  betray  them  into  damnable 
errors,  and  difturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  The 
primate  expreffing  lome  furprife  at  this  meflage,  one  of 
the  company  obferved,  that  Doctor  Stokefley  would  give 
himfelf  no  trouble  about  any  teftament  in  which  he  had 
no  legacy ;  and  befides  (faid  he)  the  apoftles  were  (o 
poor  that  they  are  quite  below  the  notice  of  my  lord  of 
London.  This  tranflation  was  not  publifhed  jill  about 
three  years  after  the  order  for  preparing  it  was  granted  *. 

*  Burnet,  p.    195, 
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In  a  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  at  St.     Cent. 
Paul's,  June  2 lit,  A.  D.  1536,  the  lord  Cromwell  took     XVI. 
his  feat  above  the  archbifhop  as  the  king's  vicegerent.    In  ^~~r~**~' 
the  fourth  fefiion,  June  23d,  doclor  Gvvent,  prolocutor  fj'0".VCC 
of  the  lower  houfe,  brought  up  a  complaint  to  the  higher 
houfe,  that  many  dangerous  errors  and  damnable  herefies 
were  now  publicly  preached  in  all  parts  of  England  ;  and 
produced  a  fchedule  of  no  fewer  than  fixty-feven  of  thefe 
abufes,  errors,  and  hereOes,  and  required  that  they  fhouki 
be  reformed.     Many  of  thefe  pretended  errors  anihabufes 
are  now  the  eftablifhed  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church  of  England  •,  fuch  as  preaching  again  ft  tranfub-    ' 
flantiation,  purgatory,  extreme  unction,  auricular  con- 
feffion,  penances,  pardons,  indulgences,  praying  to  faints, 

1    worfhipping  images,  and  relics;  pilgrimages,  holy  water, 

j  hallowed  oil,  bread,  candles,  afhes,  and  palms;  and  in 
a  word,  again  ft  all  doctrines  that  have  no  foundation  in 

i  fcripture,  and  all  ceremonies  that  are  merely  of  human 
invention.  Againft  all  thefe,  the  clergy  of  the  lower 
houfe   of  convocation   complained,  that    fome  heretical 

:  preachers  declaimed,  and  many  of  the  people  miked,- 
with  impunity*.  This  is  a  iufticient  proof,  that  the 
principles  and  fpirit  of  the  reformation  had  at  this  time 
made  no  great  progrefs  among  the  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury.     Though  they  had,   \i  ith  extreme  reiuc- 

;   tance,  renounced  the  fnpremacy  of  the  pope,  they  (till 

;  retained  their  attachment  to  all  the  tenets  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  were  fliil  more  r.  , 
averfe  to  all  reformation,  than  their  brethren  in  th :  Vocuio« 
fouth.  The  vicegerent  had  fent  ten  interrogatories  to 
them,  to  which  he  required  their  anfwers.  We  v.>.:.  r 
guefs  at  the  queftions  by  the  anfwers.  To  the  iirft  ihev 
anfwered — That  all  who  preached  againft  purgatory, 
worfhipping  of  faints,  pilgrimages,  images,  &.c,  ihouki 
be  committed  to  the  flames  as  heretics.  To  the  fecoiui 
— That  neither  the  king,  nor  any  temporal  man,  could 
be   fupreme   head   of  the  church  by  the   laws  of  God. 

:  To  the  third — That  they  were  not  fulnciently  iniiruaicd 

in  the  fa£t  to  return  any  anfwer.     To  the  fourth — That 

no  clerk  ought  to  be  put  to  death  without  degradation. 

To  the  fifth-r-That  no  man  ought  to  be  drawn  out  of 



"*    ¥V  ilk  in.  p,  805. 
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Cent,  fanctuary,  but  in  certain  cafes  expreffed  in  the  laws  of 
•  the  church.  To  the  fixth — That  the  clergy  in  the  north 
had  not  granted  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  king  in 
convocation  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  can 
make  no  fuch  grant ;  and  that  they  had  not  given  their 
confenfe  to  the  act  of  parliament.  They  think,  that  by 
the  laws  of  God  no  temporal  man  can  claim  fuch  tenths 
and  firft-fruits.  To  the  feventh — That  laws  given  to 
God,  the  church,  or  religious  men,  may  not  be  taken 
away,  and  put  to  profane  ufes,  by  the  laws  of  God.  To 
the  eighth — We  think  difpenfations  lawfu'ly  granted  by 
the  pope  to  be  good  ;  and  pardons  have  been  allowed  by 
general  councils,  and  the  laws  of  the  church.  To  the 
ninth — We  think,  that  by  the  law  of  the  church,  ge- 
neral councils,  interpretations  of  approved  doctors,  and 
€onfent  of  Chriftian  people,  Jthe  pope  of  Rome  hath 
been  taken  for  the  head  of  the  church,  and  vicar  of 
Chrift ;  and  fo  ought  to  be  taken.  This  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary anfwer  from  men  who  had  lately  renounced 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  acknowledged  the  fupre- 
macy of  the  king  by  a  folemn  oath.  They  had  probably 
obtained  a  difpenfation  from  Rome.  To  the  tenth  they 
anfwered — We  think,  that  the  examination  and  correc- 
tion of  deadly  fin  belongeth  to  the  minifters  of  the 
church, ,  by  God's  law*.  Befides  thefe  anfwers,  they 
boldly  demanded  the  reiteration  of  the  monafteries,  and 
the  repeal  of  feveral  acts  of  parliament.  In  thefe  an- 
fwers and  demands  we  difcover  the  feeds  of  that  formi- 
dable rebellion,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  that 
broke  out  in  the  north  in  October,  A.  D.  1536,  about 
two  months  after  this  convocation.  The  demands  of 
the  infurgents  were  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  almoft  in  the 
fame  words,  with  the  anfwers  of  the  convocation. 

England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  great  anxiety  and 
agitation,  of  violent  animofities  and  difputes  between 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  reformation.  The  bilhops 
were  equally  divided.  Cranmer  of  Canterbury,  Good- 
rich of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer  of  Worcefter,  1 
Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilfley  of  Rochefter,  and  Barlow  of 
Saint  David's,  favoured,  and  endeavoured  to  promote, 
a  reformation  both  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  •,  which  was  oppofed  with  equal  zeal  by  Lee 

*  StiypeV  A;  pendix,  No.  Ixxiv. 
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of  York,  Stokefley  of  London,  Tunftall  of  Durham,  Cent. 
Gardiner  of  Winchefter,  Sherborne  of  Chichefter,  Nix  t  _^] 
of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlifle  *.  The  dignitaries  in 
the  feveral  fees  generally  co-operated  with  their  bifhops  | 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  were  no 
lefs  divided,  and  as  warmly  engaged  in  this  controverfy. 
Many  bocks  were  publifhed  on  both  fides,  and  paffionate 
altercations  raged    in   cities,    towns,    and   villages,    be- 

:  tween  the  two  parties.  The  king,  defirous  to  allay  this 
ferment,  which  threatened  the  mod  dangerous  commo- 
tions, gave  a  commiffion  to  the  bifhops  and  fo-me  other 

:  learned  men  to  draw  up  certain  articles  of  union,  to  be 
publifhed  by  royal  authority,  as  the  creed  and  ritual  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  which  all  the  fubje£ts  were 
to  be  commanded  to  acquiefce.     After  many  meetings 

!  and  much  altercation,  the  commiffioners  finifhed  their 
work  ;  each  party  relinquishing  fome  of  their  peculiar 
opinions,  in  order  to  preferve  others.  It  confided  of 
two  parts  :  the  fird  contained  the  doctrines  neceflary  to 
be  believed  ;  and  the  feeond,  the  ceremonies  proper  to 

!  be  retained  to  promote  devotion.  In  the  firft  part,  the 
people  were  commanded  to  believe  every  thing  contain- 

j  ed  in  the  fcriptures  and  three  creeds ;    that  called  the 

.  Apodle's,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanafian.  The  three 
facraments,   of  baptifm,   of  penance,   and  of  the  altar, 

'  are  explained,  and  declared  to  be  necefTary  to  falvation. 

■  In  the  explanation  of  baptifm,  the  neceffity  of  baptifing 
infants  is  averted,  and  rebaptifm  is  declared  to  be  a 
damnable  herefy.  In  the  explanation  of  penance,  auri- 
cular confeffion  to  a  pried  is  made  necefTary  j  and  the 
people  were  to  be  taught  to  give  no  lefs  faith  and  cre- 

'  d«nce  to  the  words   "  of  abfolution  pronounced  by  the 

;  *'  rniniders  of  the  church,  than  they  would  give  unto 
u  the  very  voice  and  words  of  God  himfelf,  if  he  fhould 
"  fpeak  unto  us  out  of  heaven."  This  mod  impious 
and  pernicious  doctrine  was  too  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  clergy  to  be  foon  relinquifhed.     In  the 

|  explanation  of  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  iranfubdantta- 

,  tion  is  afTerted  in  the  dronged  terms  that  could  be  deviferi. 

i  This  firft  part  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  judification,  nearly  the  lame  with  that  which 
hath  been  adopted  by  all  Proteftant  churches.     In  the 

*  Fuller,  p.  212, 
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fecond  part,  concerning  ceremonies,  images  were  to  be 
continued  in  churches,   and  the  people  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  prefent  offerings  to  them,  to  kneel,  and  to  burn 
incenfe  before  them  ,  but  they  were  to  be  taught  that  this 
was  not  done  to  the  images  themfelves,  but  to  the  honour 
of  God;  "  for  elfe  there  might  fortune  of  idolatry  to 
«  enfue,  which  God  forbid."     This  doth  not  feem  to 
have  been  the  mod  effectual  way  to  prevent   idolatry- 
Saints  were  to  be  honoured,  but  not  with  that  confidence 
and  honour  that  are  only  due  unto  God  :  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  pray  to  them  to  be  our  intercefibrs,  and  to  pray 
for  us  to  Almighty  God.     The  people  were  to  be  in- 
ilru&ed,  "  to  pray  for  fouls  departed,  and  to   commit 
*'  them  in  our  prayers  to  God's  mercy,  and  alfo  to  caufe 
"  others  to  pray  for  them  in  maffes  and  exequies,  and 
"  to  give  alms  to  others^to  pray  for  them,  whereby  they 
u  may  be   relieved   and  holpen   of  fome  part  of  their 
"  pain."     By  this  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy  were 
fecured  under  the  name  of  alms.     The  people  were  to  be 
enjoined  and  exhorted  to  obferve  almoft  all  the  former 
ceremonies ;  but  they  were  to  be  taught,  "  that  none  of>; 
"  thefe  ceremonies  have  power  to  remit  fin,  but  only  tor, 
«'  ftir  and  life  up  our  minds  unto  God,  by  whom  only. 
"  our  fins  be  forgiven  *."     Thefe  articles  were  publifhed 
by  the  king,  and  all  his  fubje6ts  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  them.     The  friends  of  reformation  feem 
to  have  gained  fome  advantage  on  this  occafion.     The 
icriptures  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the 
ftandards  of  do6trine,  without  any  mention  of  tradition. 
Tour  of  the  feven  facraments  were  omitted  ;  purgatory 
was  left  doubtful,  pilgrimages  were   not  enjoined,  and 
feveral  other  things  were  explained  and  foftened.     Both 
parties,  however,  were  difcontented.      The  Papifts  com- 
plained that  too  much  of  the  former  fyftem  was  given 
up  ;  and  the  Reformers,  that  too  much  of  it  was  retained. 
Thefe  articles  were  fubferibed  by  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  of  convocation  f . 
Injuno  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell3  the  king's  vicar-general,  pub- 

lifhed injunctions  from  time  to  time,  directing  the  clergy 
what  doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  and  inftru6ting 
them,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  how  to  perform  the 
various  duties  of  their  facred  office.     This  was  humiliat- 

*  Fuller,  p.  215,  &c»  f  Wilkin,  p,  817. 
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ing  to  the  clergy,  but  it  was  neceffary.  Many  of  the  Cent-. 
parifh  priefts  never  preached,  and  others  of  them  preach-  ^v*- 
ed  only  on  fuch  fubjecls  as  tended  to  inflame  the  bigotry  " 
and  fuperftition  of  the  people.  The  vicar-general,  there- 
fore, in  his  injunctions,  commanded  all  rectors,  vicars, 
and  curates  to  preach  one  fermon  in  each  quarter  o{  the 
year:  "Wherein,"  fays  he,  "ye  (hall  purely  and  fin- 
v  cerely  declare  the  very  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  in  the 
"  fame  exhort  your  hearers  to  works  of  charity,  mercy, 
"  and  faith,  fpecially  prefcribed  and  commanded  in  fcrip- 
"  ture,  and  not  to  repofe  their  truft  and  affiance  in  any 
<c  other  works  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  befides  fcrip- 
"  ture*,  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of 
"  money,  candles,  of  tapers,  to  images  or  relics,  of 
"  killing  or  licking  the  fame.  If  ye  have  heretofore  de- 
<c  clared  to  your  parifhioners  any  thing  to  the  extolling 
"  or  fetting  forth  pilgrimages,  feigned  relics,  or  images, 
"  or  any  fuch  fuperftition,  ye  fl  1  all  now  openly  before 
'*  the  fame  recant  and  reprove  the  fame  ;  (hewing  them, 
"  as  the  truth  is,  that  ye  did  the  fame  upon  no  ground 
**  of  fcripture,  but  as  one  led  and  feduced  by  a  common 
{f  error  and  abufe  crept  into  the  church,  through  the 
"  fufferance  and  avarice  of  fuch  as  felt  profit  by  the 
«'  fame*."  Thefe  and  feveral  other  injunctions  in  the 
fame  (train  and  fpirit,  that  were  publifhed  by  the  vicar- 
general,  A.  D.  1536-7,  were  drawn  up  by  archbifhop 
Cranmer:  but  they  were  very  difagreeable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  who  ftiil  retained  a  cordial  affection 
to  all  the  gainful  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So 
much  were  many  of  the  clergy  diffatisfied  with  thefe 
injunctions,  that  they  read  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  could  understand  them,  and  told  their  people 
in  private,  to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  that  the 
old  way  was  the  belt  |. 

Henry  VIII.  became  more  and  more  tenacious  of  his  Y.fitatior.., 
new   title   of  fupreme   head  of  the  church  of  England, 
when  he  found  that  it  brought  him  a  very  great  accePaofi 
both  of  power  and  revenue.     At  the  fame  time  he  k, 
that  the  rnonaftics  of  all  the  different  orders  in  his  doWi- 
niciiy  were  fecfet  enemies  to  his  fupremacy,  and  devl    . 
to  the  pope.     He  determined,  therefore,  fir  ft  to  difgf.K  e 
them,  by  expofing  their  vices  and  impoitures,  and  • 

*  Wilkin,  p   $:■<.  f  Strype's  Crr.nr.ier,  p   70. 
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Cent,  to  ruin  them,  and  enrich  the  crown  with  their  fpoils.  In  . 
X*I-  order  to  this,  he  appointed  a  new  vifitation,  A.  D.  1537, 
"""V""*"-'  0f  aji  the  remaining  religious  houfes  in  the  kingdom  y 
and  the  commiffioners  were  inftructed  to  make  drift  in- 
quiry into  the  vices,  the  fuperltitious  practices,  and  the 
cheats  of  the  religious  of  both  fexes,  by  which  they  de- 
ceived the  people  and  nourifhed  fuperftition,  to  enrich 
themfelves.  Many  of  the  monks  were  fo  much  alarmed 
at  the  report  of  this  vifitation,  that  they  furrendered  their 
houfes  and  poffeffions  to  the  king,  without  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  vifitors.  Thefe  furrenders  were  made  on 
various  pretences ;  but  the  principal  motives  that  in- 
fluenced the  furrenderers  were,  to  prevent  the  publication 
and  punifhment  of  their  vices,  crimes,  and  impoftures, 
and  to  procure  better  treaiment  and  more  liberal  pen- 
sions. The  chief  employment  of  the  vifitors,  in  this  and 
the  two  following  years,  feems  to  have  been  fettling  the 
furrenders  of  monafteries,  and  the  penfions  of  the  abbots, 
priors,  and  monks;  making  furveys  of  their  eftates ; 
taking  poffeffion  of  their  relics,  jewels,  and  plate  (which 
in  fome  houfes  was  of  great  value);  felling  their  furni-v 
ture ;  pulling  down  their  churches,  and  fuch  of  their  • 
other  buildings  as  were  only  fuited  and  ufeful  to  mo-  » 
naftics ;  difpofing  of  their  bells,  lead,  and  other  mate- '• 
rials.  It  is  almoft  incredible  how  many'  magnificent 
churches,  cloifters,  dormitories,  libraries,  and  other 
buildings,  which  had  been  erec~ted  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  of  money  and  labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined, 
in  the  fhort  fpace  of  three  or  four  years.  To  this  dread-  , 
ful  havoc  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  prompted,  partly 
by  their  avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  monaftics  *. 
Monafte-  To  finifh  this  great  affair,  a  parliament  was  called, 
"reffelF"  which  met  at  Weftminfter,  April  28th,  A.  D.  1540. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  for  granting  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  all  the  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  of  all  the  abbies, 
priories,  nunneries,  chantries,  hofpitals,  and  religious 
houfes,  that  had  already  been  furrendered  or  fuppreffed, 
or  that  fhould  hereafter  be  furrendered  or  fuppreffed. 
The  journals  take  no  notice  of  any  oppofition  to  this  bill  in 
the  Houfe  of  Peers  :  but  it  certainly  met  with  oppofi- 

*  Eurnet,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  &c. 
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tion.     There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  abbots  in  that     Cent, 
houfe,  who  could  not  all  be  filent  on  that  occafion  *.      j£ -_* 
Befides,  we  are  informed  that  Cranmer  archbimop  of 
Canterbury,  Latimer  biftiop  of  Worcefter,  and  feveral 
other  prelates  that  favoured  the  new  learning,  (as  the  re- 
formation was  then  called,)  pleaded  earneftly  for  the  pre- 
servation of  three  or  four  houfes  in  every  county,  to  be 
converted  into  fchools  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  5  and  that  by  their 
oppofition  to  his  favourite  bill,  they  incurred  the  king's 
dilpleafure,  which  he  foon  after  made  them  feel  f .    Great 
art  was  ufed  to  perfuade  the  temporal  peers  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  pafs  this  bill,  againft 
which  they  had  many  objections.     They  were  allured, 
«  That  if  the  monasteries   were  fupprefTed,  and  their 
"  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  granted  to  their  king,  there 
"  mould  be  created  forty  earls,  fixty  barons,  three  thou- 
*f  fand  knights,  and  forty  thoufand  foldiers,  with  fkilful 
<f  captains,  and  competent  maintenance  for  them   all  j 
<(  and  that  no  more  loans  or  fubfidies  mould  ever  be  de- 
t(  manded  |."     This  bill  accordingly  paffed  both  houfes 
with  much  lefs  oppofition  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  and  in  confequence  of  it,  all  the  pofTeffions  of  fix 
hundred    and-  forty-five   convents,  ninety  colleges,  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and 
free  chapels,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals,  were  an- 
nexed to  the  crown.     The  yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was 
eftimated  at   160,000/. ;  which  (if  we  may  rely  on  the 
opinion  of  a  right  reverend  and  well-informed  hiftorian) 
was  not  one-tenth  of  their  real  value  §       The  jewels, 
plate,  furniture,  and  other  goods,  which  had  belonged 
tp  ali  thefe  houfes,  muft  have  amounted  to  a  prodigious 
fum,   of  which   no    computation    can    now   be    made. 
In   many    of  the    richer    monafteries    their    veftments 
Were  of  cloth  of  gold,  filk  and  velvet,  richly  embroider- 
ed; their   crucifixes,    images,    candlefticks,    and   other 
utenfils,    and   ornaments   of    their   churches,    were   of 
gold,  filver  gilt,  and  filver  |j.     The  gold  taken  from  the 
;  flirine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  filled,  it  is 
faid,  two  chefts,  which  eight  ftrong  men  could  hardly 

*  Journals,  Dggdale,  p  501.  f  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  yz. 

J  Coke's  <j.  Inftitute,  f.  44.  §  Burnet,  p.  269. 
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Cent,      carry.     Much  of  the  jewels  and  plate  in  fome  monafte- 

^_\_*     ries  was  conveyed  away  before  their  diffolution,  and  fome 

~~X~**~'  0f  jt  wag  probably  fecreted  by  thofe  who  had  it  in  charge  j 

but  after  all,  immenfe  quantities  came  into  the  treafury, 

where  it  did  not  long  continue. 

The  abolition  of  all  the  monaftic  orders  in  England, 
and  the  alienation  of  their  property,  was  a  very  bold 
meafure,  and  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  great  power 
and  awful  determined  character  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
fuperior  abilities,  courage,  and  wifdom  of  his  minifter 
and  vicegerent  Cromwell.  It  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  profperity  of  the  kingdom  in  many 
refpetls,  as  well  as  the  reformation  of  religion,  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplifhed  while  thofe  nurferies 
of  idlenefs,  vice,  and  fuperftition  remained. 
Lambert  Though  Henry  had  now  emancipated  himfelf  and  his 
burnt.  fubjecls  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  he  ftill  conti- 
nued as  much  attached  as  ever  to  fome  of  the  molt  ab- 
furd  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  trar> 
fubftantiation ;  and  perfecuted  thofe  who  prefumed  to 
call  that  doctrine  in  queftion  with  the  moft  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred, 
A.  D.  1538.  One  John  Nicolfon,  who  taught  a  fchool 
in  London,  and  to  conceal  himfelf  from  his  former  per- 
secutors, had  affumed  the  name  of  Lambert,  being 
brought  before  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  accufed  of 
hcrefy,  for  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in 
the  eucharift,  appealed  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  Henry,  vain  of  his  theological 
learning,  and  inftigated  by  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  the  moft  artful  of  men  and  the  greateft  of  flatterer?, 
deteiTnnied  to  bring  Lambert  to  a  folemn  trial  before 
himfelf  in  Weliminfter-hall.  Letters  were  written  to 
all  the  prelates  and  principal  nobility  to  attend  this  trial. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  king  appeared  in 
great  ftate,  clothed  in  white,  and  feated  under  a  canopy 
of  the  fame  colour,  to  denote  the  purity  of  his  faith. 
The  fpiritual  lords  were  feated  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  temporal  peers  on  his  left ;  and  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  Spectators,  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  trial.  When 
the  prifoner  was  brought  into  the  court,  he  appeared  to 
be  greatly  amazed  and  difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  the 
auguft  aifembly,  and  the  ftern  countenance  of  the  king, 

whoi 
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who,  (landing,  commanded  one  of  the  bifhops  to  declare  Cent, 
the  occafion  of  the  meeting.  This  being  done,  the  king, 
after  railing  at  the  prifoner  with  great  vehemence  for 
having  changed  his  name,  afked  him,  "  Doft  thou  be- 
"  lieve  the  real  corporal  prefence  of  the  body  and  blood 
"  of  Chrift  in  the  facrarhent  of  the  altar?"  «  I  be- 
**  lieve,"  faid  Lambert,  "  with  St.  Auguftine,  the  pre- 
"  fence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  in  a  certain  manner." 
The  king,  in  a  paffionate  tone,  commanded  him  to  give 
a  direct  anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Lambert  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  began  to  praife  the  king  for  his  goodnefs,  in 
condefcending  to  hear  one  of  the  humblefl  of  his  fub- 
jecls ;  but  Henry  interrupted  him,  faying,  he  came  not 
there  to  hear  his  own  praifes  ;  and  commanded  him  iri- 
ftantly  to  anfwer  his  queftion ;  which,  he  did,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  he  did  not  believe  the  corporal  prefence  of 
Chrift  in  the  facrament.  Ten  bifhops  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  manage  this  debate,  of  which  Cranmer  was  the 
firft  •,  who,  addreffing  the  prifoner  with  great  mildnefs, 
attempted  to  prove,  from  our  Saviour's  appearing  to  Paul 
at  his  converfion,  that  a  body  might  be  in  more  places 
than  one  at  the  fame  time.  But  Gardiner  thinking  that 
he  ufed  too  much  gentlenefs,  broke  in  and  urged  the  fame 
argument  with  great  afperity  of  language.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Tonftal  of  Durham,  Stokefley  of  London,  and 
other  fix  prelates,  who  in  fuccefhon  argued  for  the  cor- 
poral prefence  from  various  topics.  Lambert,  who  was 
a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  learning,  and  had  made  this 
controverfy  very  much  his  ftudy,  anfwered  all  his  op- 
ponents in  their  turns,  with  great  acutenefs  and  ftrength 
of  argument,  though  he  was  often  interrupted,  infulted, 
and  ridiculed.  At  length,  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of 
ilanding  five  hours,  and  difputing  with  fo  many  antago- 
nifts,  he  remained  filent.  The  king  then  afked  him, 
."  Will  you  live,  or  die  ?"  "  I  commit  my  foul,"  faid 
he,  "  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  my  body  to  the  mercy 

"  of  your  majefty." "  I  will  have  no  mercy,"  faid. 

Henry,  "  on  heretics  •"  and  commanded  Cromwell  to 
read  the  fentence,  which  condemned  the  prifoner  to  be 
burnt  as  an  obftinate  heretic.  This  cruel  fentence  was 
executed  with  circumftances  of  uncommon  cruelty  *.  It 
is  impoffible  to  contemplate  this  pompous  difplay  of  bar- 

*  Fox,  p.  1024. 
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Cent,  parous  inhuman  bigotry  without  furprife  and  horror. 
XVI-  May  God  preferve  this  happy  ifland  from  the  return  of 
^-^v^w/  that  infernal  fpirit !  Some  have  imagined  that  Cranmer, 
on  this  occafion,  argued  agaiiift  the  conviaion  of  his  own 
mind.  But  this  is  a  miflake  •,  there  is  fufikient  evidence 
that  at  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  after,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  of  the  corporal  prefence  *. 
Many  ho-  While  Henry  was  thus  facrificing  his  innocent  fubje&s 
Jidaysabo-  to  £~  ^gote'd  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  be  was  doing  fome  things  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  reformation.  The  Romifh  calendar  was  crowd- 
ed with  faints;  and  the  prodigious  number  of  holidays 
greatly  impeded  induftry,  and  promoted  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. He  iffu'ed  a  proclamation,  A.  D.  1536,  abo- 
liming  all  the  holidays  in  harveft,  from  July  xft  to  Sep- 
tember 29th,  except  three,  commanding  the  feafts  of  the 
dedication  of  all  the  churches  in  England,  commonly 
called  wakes,  to  be  kept  on  One  day,  the  firft  Sunday  in 
O&ober,  and  prohibiting  the  obfervation  of  the  feafts  of 
the  patrons  of  the  churches  f.  This  aft  and  proclama- 
tion v/as  fent  to  all  the  bifhops,  with  a  letter  from  the 
king,  commanding  them  ftri&ly  to  fee  it  put  in  execution 
in  their  refpeaive  diocefes ;  and  it  was  enforced  in  fub- 
fequent  injunaions.  By  this,  many  days  were  refcued 
from  riot,  to  be  employed  in  ufeful  labour. 
Fibre  There  was  nothing  the  friends  of  the  old  learning  (as 

translated.  t|ie  tenets  of  popery  were  then  called)  more  dreaded  and 
deprecated,  than  the  translation  of  the  fcriptures  into 
Englifh,  and  granting  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  people  j  nor 
was  there  any  thing  that  the  friends  of  reformation  more 
ardently  laboured  to  procure.  This  was  a  long  and  vio- 
lent ftruggle  between  the  two  parties.  Archbifhop  War- 
ham  fent  a  paftoral  letter  to  all  the  prelates  of  his  pro- 
vince, A.  D.  1526,  acquainting  them  that  certain  chil- 
dren of  iniquity,  blinded  by  malice,  had  tranflated  the 
New  Tefb.ment  into  Englifh,  to  fpread  herefy,  and  ruin 
men's  fouls ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  pernicious  books  had 
been  brought  into  England.  He  directed  them,  there- 
fore, to  command  all  perfons  within  their  diocefes,  who 
had  any  of  thefe  dangerous  books,  to  deliver  them  up  to 
their  bifhop,  or  his  commiflary,  within  thirty  days,  under 

*  Strype's  Cranmer,  ch.  itf.  p.  66.. 
-  f  Wilkin,  torn.  iii.  p.  823. 
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the  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  being  punifhed  as  Cent- 
heretics  *.  Four  years  after  this,  the  cry  for  a  tranflation  t  XVI. 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  oppofition  to  it  dill  continuing,  the 
king  publifhed  a  proclamation;  in  which  he  told  his  fub- 
jecls,  that  he  had  confulted  the  two  primates,  and  feve- 
ral  other  bilhops  and  learned  men ;  "  and  that,  by  all 
"  thofe  virtuous,  difcreet,  and  well-learned  perfonages 
?.*'  in  divinity,  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  neceffary  the 

I**  fcriptures  be  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  in  the  hands 
w  of  the  common  people.  And  that  having  refpect  to 
"  the  malignity  of  this  prefent  time,  -with  the  inclinations 
|  i(  of  the  people  to  erroneous  opinions,  the  tranflation  of 
"  the  New  Teftament  and  the  Old  into  the  vulgar 
«  tongue  of  the  Englifh,  fhould  rather  be  the  occafion  of 
"  continuance  or  increafe  of  errors  among  the  faid  peo- 
vf  pie,  than  any  benefice  or  commodity  towards  the  weale 
P  of  their  fouls  f."  Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
king  and  prelates  of  England  on  this  fubjeff.  at  that  time. 
But  after  Henry  began  to  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and 
Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  began  to  liften  to  the  opinions  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  to  have  the  fcriptures  in  a  language  they  underftood. 
When  Doctor  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he 
ftood  in  the  higheft  degree  of  favour  with  the  king,  which 
was  the  caufe  of  his  unexpected  promotion.  This  gave 
him  fo  much  influence  and  authority  in  the  church,  that 
the  convocation  of  his  province,  December  9th,  A.  Do 
1534,  confented  and  agreed  that  he  fhould  make  applica- 
tion to  the  king,  to  name  and  appoint  certain  honeft  and 
learned  men  to  tranflate  the  .fcriptures  into  Engliih,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  their  inftru&ion  f. 
Cranmer  applied  to  the  king  accordingly,  and  .obtained  3 
commifFion  to  himfelf  and  fome  other  learned  men,  to 
prepare  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  inftru£iion  of 
his  fubjecls.  For  expedition  in  this  work,  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  he  divided  the  Bible  into  feveral  parts, 
and  gave  one  to  each  tranilator.  When  the  tranflation 
was  finifhed,  the  printing  of  it  was  committed  to  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  who  obtained  per- 
miflion  from  Francis  to  print  it  at  Paris  p  But  on  a 
complaint  from  the  French  clergy,  the  part  that  was  then 
printed  wasfeized.     The  printers,  however,  were  per- 


*  Wilkin,  p.  706.  f  Ibid,  p.  741. 
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Cent,  mitted  to  retire  with  their  types  and  preffes,  and  finished 
._  '  their  work  in  London.  When  Cranmer  received  fome 
copies  of  this  Bible,  he  faid  it  gave  him  more  joy  than  if 
he  had  received  a  prefent  of  10,000/.  The  king,  by 
proclamation,  A.  D.  1537,  commanded  one  of  thefe 
Bibles,  at  the  equal  expence  of  the  incumbent  and  the 
parifhioners,  to  be  depofited  in  every  parifh-church,  to  be 
read  by  all  who  pleafed  ;  and  as  fome  towns  and  parifhes. 
did  not  obey  this  firft  proclamation,  it  was  enforced  in  a 
fecond,  with  fevere  penalties  *.-  At  lad  Cromwell  pro- 
cured permifiion,  A.  D.  15^9,  to  all  the  fubjetts,  to 
purchafe  copies  of  this  Engllfh  Bible  for  the  ufe  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families  f.  By  fuch  flow  fteps,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  obtained  the  ineitimable  privilege  of 
perufing  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  which 
had  been  long  denied  them.  This  privilege  was  not  ob- 
tained without  much  difficulty  and  oppofition  from  the 
popifli  party. 
Other  Befides  this  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  fome  other  books 

00  s*        were  publifhed  about  this  time,  by  the  king's  authority, 
for  the  inftrutYion  of  his  fubjecls  ;  as  the  King's  Primer, 
A.  D.  1535,  which  was  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  fmall 
traces,  confifting  of  explanations  of  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  feveral  pfalms  and 
prayers  for  different  occafions;  the  Bifhops'  Book,  A.  D. 
1537,  or  the  Godly  and  Pious  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian 
Man3  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  bifhops, 
and  revifed  and  corrected  by  the  king  £.     Though  thefe 
books  contained  too  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  and  fu- 
perflitious  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  diffufe  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  people,  and  thereby  promoted  the  reformation.     The 
Bifhops'   Book,  or  the   Inftitution   of  a  Chriftian  Man, 
was   fubfcribed    by   the    two   archbifhops   and  nineteen 
bifhops,  and  confirmed  by  an  a£t  of  parliament.     The 
publication  of  the  Englifh  Bible,  and  of  thefe  books,  gave 
great  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reformation. 
Images  The  images  and  relics  of  faints  had  long  been  the  chief 

removed.    ODje£tS-  of  the  fuperftitious  veneration   of  the  people  of 
England,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  com- 

*  Wilkin,  p.  S56. 

•f-  Strype's  Cranmer,  ch.  17.    Append.    No.  xxv» 

j  Strype's  Mem.  ch.  51.     Cranmer,  ch.  13, 

rnunion 
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munion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This  kind  of  devo-  Cent, 
tion  was  very  much  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  efpecially  XVI. 
by  the  monastics,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  thofe  images 
and  relics,  and  were  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  their 
deluded  worfhippers.  To  increafe  their  gains,  they  pub- 
lifhed  accounts  of  miraculous  cures  pretended  to  be 
wrought  by  certain  images,  and  were  guiity  of  many 
other  deceits  and  impofitions.  Some  of  thefe  were  dis- 
covered and  expofed  at  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries, 
which  gave  a  check  to  that  fpecies  of  fuperftition  *.  But 
many  images  a/id  relics  ftill  remained  in  cathedrals  and 
other,  churches,  that  were  the  objects  of  popular  venera- 
tion, and  attra&ed  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  king  there- 
fore fcnt  inftru&ions  to  all  the  bifhops,  A.  D.  1538,  di- 
recting them  to  command  their  clergy  to  teach  the  people 
in  their  fermons,  "  not  to  repofe  their  truft  and  affiance 
,"  on  works  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  as  in  wandering 
"  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles,  or  tapers, 
"  to  feigned  relics  or  images,  or  kifling. or  licking  the 
«  fame,  or  fuch  like  fuperftition."  They  were  further 
in  (trucked,  that  if  they  knew  of  any  fuch  feigned  images 
in  any  of  their  diocefes,  that  were  abufed  with  pilgri- 
mages or  offerings,  to  take  them  down  without  delay  for 
avoiding  that  moil  deteftable  offence  of  idolatry  f.  Be- 
fides  thefe  general  inftrudfions,  particular  injunctions 
were  given  for  pulling  down  fome  of  the  richeft  and 
molt  frequented  fhrines,  as  that  of  St.  Richard  at  Col- 
chefter,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  at  .Canterbury  J, 
But  as  Becket  had  long  been  efteemed  the  greateft  of 
faints,  attracted  the  greateft  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  re- 
ceived the  molt  valuable  of  offerings,  he  was  treated  with 
greater  ceremony.  He  was  folemnly  tried  before  the 
king  in  council,  and  found  to  be  neither  a  faint,  nor  a 
martyr.  Not  a  faint,  becaufe  he  had  rebelled  againft  his 
fovereign  ;  not  a  martyr,  becaufe  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray, 
in  which  he  was  the  aggreflbr.  He  was  therefore  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  his  altar 
and  fhrine  confifcated,  his  feftival  abolifhed,  and  all  his 
images  thrown  down  §. 

*  A  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  which  moved  its  head,  arms, 
and  leg?,  by  fprings  and  wheels  concealed  in  the  body  of  it,  was 
managed  by  a.prieft.  The  blood  of  Chrift  at  Hales  in  Gloucefier- 
fhire,  as  it  was  pretended,  was  difcovered  to  be  the  blood  of  a 
duck  renewed  weekly.     Burnet,  p.  242. 

f  Fox.,  p.  1002.         %  Wilkin,  p.  840.         §  Ibid.  p.  835,  847c 

Thus 
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Cent.  Thus  far  had  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Eng* 

sSVIi  lanci  proceeded  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  April 
v*^~^***/ 1539,  when  an  effectual  flop  was  put  to  its  further  pro- 
grefs,  though  much  remained  to  be  reformed.  As  th& 
changes  that  had  been  made  were  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  archbiihop  Cranmer  and  lord  Cromwell  with 
the  king,  fo  the  ftop  that  was  now  put  to  any  further 
changes  was  partly  owing  to  the  decline  of  that  influence* 
and  partly  to  the  infinuating  arts  and  perfuafions  of  the 
popifh  party.  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  repre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  were 
meditating  an  invafion  of  his  dominions  5  that  many  of 
his  own  fubjefls  were  fo  much  offended  with  the  late  in- 
novations in  religion,  and  fo  much  difquieted  by  their 
fears  of  greater  innovations,  that  they  were  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  avert  all  thefe  dangers, 
would  be  to  convince  the  world  by  fome  fignal  a£t,  that' 
though  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  obedience  of  the 
pope,  he  had  not  renounced  the  Catholic  faith.  Some  of 
the  reformers  alfo  contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  the 
king's  mind  from  them,  by  declaiming  with  too  much 
vehemence  againft  certain  do£trines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  ftill  attached. 

Influenced  by  thefe,  and  perhaps  by  other  motives 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Henry  refolved  to  pro-» 
ceed  no  farther  in  the  road  of  reformation,  and  to  fecure 
the  remaining  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome  by  a  law,  with  the  mod  intimidating  fan&ions. 
Parlia-  The  parliament  met  April  28th,  and  the  lord  chancel- 

ment.  ]or  Audley,  May  5th,  prefented  the  following  mefTage 
from  the  king  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers :  "  That  it  was  his. 
tc  majefty's  defire,  above  all  things,  that  the  diverfities 
"  of  opinions  concerning  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  his  j 
«'  kingdom,  mould  be  with  ail  poffible  expedition  pluck - 
"  ed  up  and  extirpated :.  and  therefore  fince  this  affair 
iC  was  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  could  not 
"  well  be  determined  in  a  fhort  time,  confidering  their 
<£  various  fentiments,  by  the  whole  houfe,  the  king 
*<  thought  it  necefTary,  if  it  feemed  good  unto  them, 
*s  that  they  fhould  chufe  a  committee  of  themfelves  to 
SI  examine  into  thefe  different  opinions;  and  whatever 
"  they  decreed  concerning  them,  might  be,  with  all  con- 
s' venient  fpeed,  communicated  to  the  parliament."    The 

hou.fc 
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houfe  complied  with  this  mefTage,  and  chofe  a  committee     Cent. 
of  ten   members,  five  of  the  old   and  five  of  the  new     XVI. 
learning,  which  was  thought  to  be  moft  equitable  *.     But     "V"^' 
it   did    not  contribute  to  expedition :  for  after   eleven 
meetings  and  many  warm  debates,  they  could  agree  upon 
nothing ;  nor  was  there  any  probability  that  they  ever 
would  agree,  which  made  it  neeeffary  to  adopt  fome  other 
method. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popilh  party,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  acquaint-  ' 
ed  the  peers,  May  16th,  that  their  committee  could  come 
.  to  no  agreement.  He  there  laid  before  the  houfe  the 
fix  following  articles,  to  be  examined  by  the  whole  par- 
liament ;  and  that  their  determination  upon  them  fhould 
be  formed  into  a  law,  to  which  all  the  fubje£b  fhould  be 
compelled  to  conform  by  certain  penalties : 

1.  Whether  the  facrament  of  the  altar  be  the  real  body 
of  our  Lord,  without  tranfubftantiation,  or  not  f? 

2.  Whether  the  facrament  ihould  be  given  to  the  laity 
in  both  kinds,  or  not  ? 

3.  Whether  vows  of  chaftity  made  by  men  or  women 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

4.  Whether  private  mafies  ought  to  be  retained  by  the 
law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

5.  Whether  priefts  may  marry  by  the  law  of  God,  or 
not? 

6.  Whether  auricular  confeffion  to  a  priefl  be  neceffk" 
ry  by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

Thefe  were  the  queftions  that  were  the  great  fubjecl-s 
of  thofe  violent  difputes  between  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation,  that  diiturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes,  by 
giving  victory  to  the  one  party,  and  impofing  filence  on 
the  other,  that  a  parliamentary  decifion  of  them  was  now- 
required.  The  popifli  party  poffeffed  decisive  advantages 
in  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  queftions  in  this  parliament. 
The  king  ardently  defired  them  to  be  determined  in  fa- 
vour of  that  party,  and  his  influence  was  irrefiftible. 
the  parliamentary  abbots  had  not  yet  refigned  their  feats, 
and  twenty  of  them  were  actually  prefent  in  the  Houfe 

*  Parliament.  Kifi.  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

"t"  Provided  the  corporal  prefence  was  acknowledged,  the  popifh 
party  was  willing  to  give  tip  this  word. 

Of 
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Cenf%  of  Peers*.  The  other  party,  however,  did  not  tamely 
yield  the  vi&ory  •,  but  having  fcripture,  reafon,  and  the 
moft  ancient  fathers  on  their  fide,  they  fupported  their 
opinions  with  great  fpirir,  and  protracted  their  proceed- 
ings to  a  great  length.  Archbiihop  Cranmer,  it  is  faid, 
maintained  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  no  lefs  than  three 
days,  with  fuch  dignity,  eloquence,  and  learning,  as  com- 
pelled the  admiration  of  his  greateft  enemies  f .  Num- 
bers at  length  prevailed.  All  the  fix  queftions  were  de- 
termined in  conformity  to  the  doclrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  reported  to  the  houfe, 
May  30th,  "  That  it  was  his  majefty's  pleafure,  that  fome 
"  penal  ftatute  fhould  be  enabled,  to  compel  all  his  fub- 
"  jecls,  who  were  any  way  diffenters  or  contradictors  of 
"  thefe  articles,  to  obey  them."  The  houfe  appointed 
the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhops  of  Ely  and 
St.  Afaph,  with  Do£tor  Petre,  a  mafter  in  chancery,  to 
prepare  one  bill ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhops 
of  Durham  and  Wincheller,  with  Doctor  Trigonnell, 
alfo  a  mafter  in  chancery,  to  prepare  another.  Both  bills 
were  communicated  to  the  king  on  Sunday  June,  ift,  and 
he  preferred  that  prepared  by  the  archbiihop  of  York 
and  his  committee,  who  were  all  zealous  for  the  old 
learning ;  and  there  is  good  evidence,  that  a  great  part 
of  that  bill  was  drawn  by  the  king  himfelf  J.  To  make 
it  pafs  more  eafily,  the  lord  Cromwell,  by  the  king's- 
direction,  laid  the  above  fix  queftions  before  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  June  2d,  and  obtained  anfwers  to 
them  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ex- 
preifed  in  very  ftrong  terms ;  to  convince  parliament, 
that  thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  clergy  §.  Ar  laft 
this  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
June  7th,  and  pafTed  June  iothj  on  which  day  the  king 
fent  a  mefiage  to  archbiihop  Cranmer,  defiring  him  not 
to  come  to  the  houfe,  fince  he  could  not  give  his  afTent. 
But  he  returned  for  an  anfvver,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  attend,  and  declare  his  diffent  [|.  A  very  bold 
anfwer,  confidering  to  whom  it  was  made.  This  bill 
palled  the  Koufe  of  Commons  on  June  i<5th,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  afTent  on  the  28th,  the  lalt  day  of  the 
feffion. 


*  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Pad.  p.  5or.  f  Herbert,  p.  219. 

X  Wilkin,  p.  848.  $  Ibid.  p.  845.  ft  Fox,  p*.  1037. 
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By  this  aft,  commonly  called  the  Bloody  Aft,  if  any  Cent, 
perfon  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  any  other  way,  XVf. 
denied  or  difputed  the  real  prefence  of  the  natural  body  .  &  CT^ 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  conceived  by  the  flx  articles. 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  blefled  facrament  of  the  altar,  after 
the  confecration,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  j 
or  that  in  the  flefh  under  the  form  of  bread,  is  not  the 
very  blood  of  Chrift  ;  or  that  with  the  blopd  under  the 
form  of  wine  is  not  the  very  flefh  of  Chrift,  h,e  was  to 
be  adjudged  an  heretic,  and  to  fuffer  death  by  burning  ; 
and  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  were  to  be  forfeited 
to  the  king  as  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon.  If  any  af- 
firmed or  taught  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  ne- 
ceflary  j  or  that  priefts  might  marry  ;  or  that  vows  of 
chaftity  were  not  perpetually  binding;  or  that  private 
mafles  were  not  lawful  and  laudable ;  or  that  auricular 
confeffion  to  a  pried  was  not  neceffary,  they  were  to 
fuffer  death  as  felons*.  Commiffioners  were  appointed 
in  every  county  to  difcover  and  apprehend  all  offenders 
againft  any  part  of  this  act,  that  none  who  were  guilty 
might  efcape. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  aft  is  too  pbvlcus  to  Cruelty  of 
need  any  illuftration.  Could  any  thing  be  more  barbarous  that  aft. 
than  to  confign  to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  and 
honefty  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  renounce 
their  reafon,  and  difoelieve  the  united  teftimony  of  all 
their  fenfes?  To  condemn  the  clergy  to  celibacy,  was 
fufficiently  cruel ;  but  to  punifti  a  perfon   to  death  for  1 

faying  fo,  was  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  But  cruel  as  this  ' 
aft  was,  nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  exultation 
-of  the  popifh  party  on  its  pafling,  except  the  terror  and 
dejeftion  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  A  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  ftill  ex- 
tant :  "  And  alfo  news  here,  I  afTure  you  never  prince 
"  {hewed  himfelf  fo  wife  a  man,  fo  well  learned,  and 
*(  fo  catholic,  as  the  king  hath  done  in  this  parlia- 
"  ment,  With  my  pen  I  cannot  exprefs  his  marvellous 
f*  goodnefs,  which  is  come  to  fuch  effeft,  that  we  mall 
"  have  an  aft  of  parliament  fo  fpiritual,  that  I  think 
f*  none  will  dare  to  fay,  in  the  blefled  facrament  of  the 
iS  altar  doth  remain  either  bread  or  wine  after  the 
?£  confecration  ;  nor  that  a  priefl:  may  have  a  wife ;  nor 

*  Statutes,  31  Hen.  "VIII.  cap.  14. 

«  that 
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itvt'     "~&at   it   is    neceffary    we    mould  receive  our  Maker 
y^^  /. (t  in  both  kinds  :  nor  that  private  maiTes  (hould  not  be 
*'  faid  as  they  have  been  ;  nor  that  it  is  not  neceflaiy 
"  to  have  auricular  confeffion.      Finally,    all  in  Eng- 
<c  land  have  caufe  to  thank   God,  and  moil  heartily  to 
"  rejoice   of   the    king's    mod    godly    proceedings  *." 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  reformers  fled  to  the 
continent  to  fave  their  lives.     Shaxton  bifhop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Latimer  bifhop  of  Worcester,  refigned  their 
fees,    and  retired  to  a  private    flation  f.      Archbifliop 
Cranmer  was  greatly  dejected,  and  fent  away  his  wife  to 
her  friends  in  Germany.      The  king,  however,  had  flill 
fo  great  a  regard  for  him,  that  he  fent  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  lord  Cromwell  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  affure 
him  of  his  unchangeable  efteem  and  favour  p 
Too  cruel       The  king  and  the  friends  of  Rome  overacted  their 
to  be  exe-  part  on  this  occafion,  by  making  this  act  fo  fanguinary 
auted.        tnat  Jt  could  not    be    executed   without   rendering  the 
kingdom  a  fcene  of  unexampled  horror  and  bloodflied. 
This  foon  appeared.     The   commiffioners  appointed  to 
put  it  in  execution  in  London,  in  fourteen  days  commit- 
ted and  indicted  no  fewer  than   five  hundred  perfons ; 
among  whom  were  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  and  all  the  re- 
forming preachers.     The  lord  chancellor  Audley  waited 
upon  the  king,  and  reprefented  the  fatal  effects  of  thefe  . 
violent  proceedings  in   fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  Henry 
relented,    and    commanded   the    prifoners    to    be  libe- 
rated §.     This  gave  a  check  to  the  too  forward  zeal  of 
the  commiffioners  in    London  .  and   other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  while    the    lord  Cromwell  retained   his 
office  of  the  execution  of  this    terrible  act,  it  was  in  a 
manner   fufpended.       MelandthGn,    one    of  the   moft 
learned  and  moderate  of  the   German  reformers,  who 
was  much  refpected  by  the  king,  wrote  him  a  long  and 
pathetic   letter,    expoftulating  with  him  on  the  feverity 
of  this  lawj  expofing  the  artifices  of  Gardiner,  its  chief 
promoter,  and  conjuring  him  to  purfue  milder  meafures, 
as  more  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Christianity.     "  O 
?c  impudent  and  wicked  Winchefter !  (faid  he,)  who,  s 
s<  under  thefe  colourable  fetches,  thinkeit  to  deeeive  the 

*  Strype'r.  Cranmer,  Append.  No.  xxvi. 
f  Rym.  p.  641,  643.  J  Strype's  Cranmer,  ch.  19. 

•5  Hall,  f.  234. 
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«  eyes  of  Chrift,  and  the  judgments  of  all  the  godly  in  Cent. 
•'  the  world.  Thefe  things  have  I  written  that  you  may  t  ^vi 
«  underftand  the  crafty  flights,  and  fa  judge  of  the 
«  purpofe  and  policy  of  thefe  bifhops*."  This  letter,  it 
is  probable,  made  fome  impreflion  on  the  king's  mind. 
However  that  may  be,  the  ftorm  did  not  fall  fo  fuddenly 
on  the  reformed  as  they  dreaded,  and  their  enemies  de- 
fired,  though  it  afterwards  fell  very  heavy. 

As  the  greater  monafteries  were  furrendered  in  this  New  bi- 
and  the  following  year,  and  a  great  mafs  of  wealth  in  fhoprics, 
lands,  money,  and  goods,  had  already  come  into  the 
king's  hands,  it  was  now  thought  to  be  time  to  perform 
fome  of  the  pompous  promifes  that  had  been  made  to 
procure  the  diffolution  of  the  religious  houfes.  The  lord 
Cromwell  brought  a  bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  May 
23d,  to  empower  the  king  to  erecl:  new  bifhoprics, 
deanries,  and  colleges,  by  letters  patent,  and  endow  them 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  fuppreffed  monafteries.  This 
bill  was  fo  univerfally  acceptable  that  it  pafTed  that  houfe 
•  the  fame  day 5  and  was  fent  to  the  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  pafTed  with  the  fame  alacrity.  A  draught  of  the 
;  preamble  of  this  bill,  written  in  the  king's  own  hand,  is 
{;  ftill  extant ;  to  which  is  annexed,  in  the  fame  hand,  a 
fcheme  of  eighteen  new  bifhoprics,  as  many  deanries, 
and  feveral  colleges,  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
feated,  and  the  monafteries  out  of  which  they  were  to  be 
endowed  f.  This  is  a  proof  that  Henry  intended  great 
things.  But  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  them,  he 
had  granted  away  fo  many  of  the  lands,  and  fquandered 
away  fo  much  of  the  money,  that  he  could  not  perform 
what  he  had  projected.  In  virtue  of  the  above  acl:,  he 
erected  only  fix  new  bishopries,  at  the  following  places^ 
viz.  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol,  Chef- 
ter,  and  Gloucefter.  Thefe  fees  were  all  founded  in  the 
courfe  of  the  years  1540,  I5"4i,  and  1542 ••$.  This  was 
one  of  the  greateft  advantages  the  nation  derived  from 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  religious  houfes.  Before  this,,  fe- 
veral of  the  diocefes  were  (and  perhaps  ftill  are)  too  en- 
tenfive. 

The  parliament,   after  two  prorogations,  met  again,  parija„ 
April  12th,  A.  Do  1540.     The  king  had  been  long  en- merit. 

*  Pox,  p.  1070.  f  Burnet  p.  262.     Strype's  Mem.  Ap- 
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Cent,  gaged  in  the  irrational  and  hopelefs  project  of  compelling 
XVf.  all  his  fubjects  to  entertain  exactly  the  fame  religious  opi- 
nions, and  to  change  thefe  opinions  as  often  as  he  chang- 
ed his  own.  With  this  view  the  cruel  act  of  the  fix  ar- 
ticles had  been  lately  made,  to  burn  or  hang  all  who  dif- 
fented  from  the  eftablifhed  fyftem.  The  title  of  this  act 
was :  For  abolifhing  diverfities  of  opinions  concerning 
the  Chriftian  religion.  But  with  all  its  terrors  it  did  not 
accomplifh  that  end.  Religious  controverfies  and  diver- 
sity of  opinions  (till  continued.  The  lord  Cromwell,  as 
the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  made  a  long  fpeech  to 
both  houfes,  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  the  king 
was  grieved  at  the  difcord  and  diffenfion  that  prevailed 
among  his  fubjects  in  religion  ;  and  that  he  earnestly  de- 
fired  to  bring  them  all  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  religious 
worfhip.  That  in  order  to  this,  he  had  appointed  one 
committee  of  bifhops  and  learned  men  to  prepare  a  fyf- 
tem of  the  Chriftian  doctrines,  which  all  his  fubjects 
(hould  be  compelled  to  believe  ;  and  another  committee 
to  fettle  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  all 
{hould  be  compelled  to  obferve  in  worfhip.  He  told 
them  further,  that  his  majefty,  who  was  a  true  Chriftiaa 
and  a  moft  learned  divine,  would  aflift  both  thefe  com- 
mittees. The  parliament  unanimouily  approved  of  the 
defign,  and  appointed  the  committees  to  meet  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
every  day  except  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  on  that  bu- 
fmefs.  The  committees  laboured  with  great  diligence  in 
this  arduous,  or  rather  impracticable  work,  as  appears 
from  many  of  their  papers  that  are  ftill  extant  *.  But  as 
they  were  compofed  of  an  almoft  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers, of  the  old  and  new  learning,  they  proceeded  very- 
flowly,  and  could  not  finifh  their  work  in  time  to  bepre- 
fented  to  parliament  before  its  diflblution.  This  was 
forefeen,  and  the  parliament  near  the  end  of  the  feffion 
made  a  very  extraordinary  law,  to  oblige  all  the  fubjects 
of  the  kingdom  to  believe  a  fyftem  of  doctrines  not  yet 
compofed,  and  to  obferve  a  fyftem  of  ceremonies  not  yet 
prepared.  By  this  law  it  was  enacted,  "  That  whatfo- 
"  ever  was  determined  by  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
"  and  other  divines  now  commiffioned  for  that  effect, 

*  Strype's   Mem.   Append.  No,  Ixxxviii.      Burnet,    book  iii. 
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««  or  by  any  other  appointed  by  the  king,  and  publifhed  Cent. 
««  by  the  king's  authority,  concerning  the  Chriftian  faith,  XV1 
"  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  fhould  be  believed 
"  and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's  fubjects,  as  well  as  if  the 
«  particulars  fo  fet  forth  had  been  enumerated  in  this 
"  act  *."  This  feems  to  be  the  utmoft,  bounds  to  which 
fubmiffion,  not  to  fay  feverity,  could  be  carried. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  Perfecu- 
privy  leal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  vicegerent,  was  t'on' 
created  earl  of  Eifex,  April  14th;  and  to  all  thefe  ho- 
nours and  great  offices  he  had  been  raifed  from  a  very 
humble  ftalion  by  the  king's  favour.  But  his  fall  was  as 
fuddert  as  his  rife  was  great.  When  he  was  fitting  in 
council,  June  10th,  not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  or  ap- 
prehenfive  of  any  danger,  he  was  feized  and  committed 
'  to  the  Tower.  He  was  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament 
for  herefy  and  high  treafon,  without  being  heard,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  July  28th.  The  friends  of  the 
reformation  foon  found  that  they  had  fuftained  a  mighty 
lofs  by  the  fail  of  this  great  man  ;  for  he  was  hardly  laid 
in  his  grave,  when  three  of  the  moft  learned  and  zealous 
preachers  of  the  new  learning,  doctor  Robert  Barnes, 
Thomas  Garret,  and  William  Hierome,  were  burnt, 
July  30th,  in  Smithfield  for  herefy,  on  the  act  of  the  fix 
articles  f .  Three  papifts,  Powel,  Fatherftone,  and 
Abell,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  treafon  for  denying  ' 
the  king's  fupremacy,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, at  the  fame  time  and  place  ;  which  made  a  fo- 
reigner, who  was  a  fpectator  of  this  horrid  fcene,  cry 
out,  "Good  God  !  how  unhappy  are  the  people  of  this 
"  country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papifts,  or  burnt 
"  for  being  enemies  to  popery  1." 

Doctor  Edmund  Bonar  had  been  a  moft  active  agent 
for  the  king  in  his  con  ted  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupremacy,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  ;  and  by  their  in- 
fluence he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  and  foon 
after  tranflated  to  that  of  London.  But  they  were  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  and  knew  not  his  real  character. 
He  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel  man. 
Perceiving  that  the  popifh  party  prevailed  at  court,  and 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commiffioners  for  execut- 

*  Burnet,  p.  283.        f  Fox,  p.  1095.        J  Ibid.  p.  1096. 
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Cent,  ing  the  act  of  the  fix  articles  in  London,  hp  a&ed  with 
^Vf-  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  that  capacity.  Of  his  cm* 
K~*~Z~~*~'  elty  at  this  time,  we  {hall  only  give  one  example,  as  too 
many  of  the  fame  kind:  will  afterwards  occur.  One 
Richard  Meluns,  a  young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  not 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that 
the  facrament  was  only  a  ceremony,  or  a  fignification. 
For  this  he  was  impf  ifoned  and  brought  to  trial.  Bonar' 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  exhorted  them  to  have  no 
mercy  on  heretics  of  any  age  or  condition.  Two  wit- 
neffes  were  produced ;  the  one  declared  that  he  heard  the 
prifoner  fay,  that  the  facrament  was  only  a  ceremony  j 
and  the  other,  that  he  heard  him  fay,  that  it  was  only  a 
fignification.  The  jury  gave  in  their  verdict,  that  they 
found  nothing.  On  this  Bonar  ftormed,  and  fent  them 
back  to  reconfider  the  matter.  They  gave  the  fame  verdict  a 
fecond  time,  which  threw  the  bifbop  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  made  him  pour  out  a  torrent  of  threats  and  curfes. 
The  jury  being  afked,  on  what  they  founded  their  ver-* 
diet ;  anfwered,  On  the  irtconfiftency  of  the  evidence. 
Being  told  by  the  recorder,  that  as  the  court  fuftainedl 
the  evidence  of  thefe  witne.fies,  that  was  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  them  to  fuftain  it  \  they  found  the  bill,  and  the 
petty  jury  found  the  prifoner  guilty  of  fpeaking  agai.nft 
the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament.  This 
unhappy  youth  was  quite  illiterate,  and  profeffed  his  wil- 
lingnefs  to  believe  any  thing  they  pfeafed  to  dictate,  to 
fave  his  life  *  but  in  vain.  He  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  reduced  to  afhes  *.  A  drain  of  cruelty  that 
is  almofl  incredible,  but  is  too  well  attefted  to  be  doubt- 
ed. Several  others  were  burnt  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  multitudes  were  imprifoned,  and  involved  in 
great  diftrefs,  by  the  commifiioners  for  executing  the  act 
of  the  fix  articles. 
The  king  From  this  period  Henry  became  very  unfteady  and 
unfteady.  fluctuating  in  his  fentiments  and  conduct  with  refpect  to 
religion,  fometimes  forwarding,  but  more  frequently 
reftraining  reformation,  and  even  reftoring  fome  of  the 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  that  had  been  abolifhed.  He  re» 
newed,  however,  this  year,  15 14,  May  6,  his  injuncti- 
ons to  the  clergy,  to  provide  Engliik  Bibles  of  the  largeft 
volume,  and  depofit  them  in  their  churches,  for  the  ufe 

*  Ha!!,  £  244.    Fox,  p.  109^. 
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of  their  people ;  his  former  injun£lions  on  that  fubject  Cent. 
having  been  generally  difobeyed  by  thofe  who  were  ene- 
mies  to  reformation  *.  He  alfo  republished,  October  "^ 
4th,  his  injunctions  for  removing  out  of  cathedrals  and 
other  churches,  all  fhrines  and  images  to  which  pilgri- 
mages had  been  made,  and  offsprings  had  been  prefented, 
with  all  tables  recording  pretended  miracles,  as  his  for- 
mer injunctions  for  that  purpofe  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly executed  f .  But  about  the  fame  time  he  publifh- 
ed  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  feflivals  of  feveral 
faints,  which  had  been  abolifhed,  to  be  reftored  and  ob- 
ferved  $. 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  importu-  KngWih 
nkies  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  to  appoint  an  Englifh  Bible, 
translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  and  a  copy  of  it  to 
be  depofited  in  every  church;  and   had  even  permitted 
,   private  perfons  to  have  copies  of  it  in  their  houfes  for  the 
I  life  of  themfelves  and  their  families.     This  was  exceed- 
ingly difagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
•  were  enemies  to  all  reformation,      fhey  made  loud  com- 
"  plaints,  that  the  laity  abufed   this  privilege,  by   reading 
lj  aloud  to  great  crowds  in  the  time  of  mafs,  by  comment- 
|  ing   upon,    and   difputing  about  the   fcriptures,    which 
:  gave  rife  to  all  the  new  opinions  (which  they  called  here- 
i  fies)   that  prevailed.     They  complained    alfo,    that  the 
tranflation  was  faulty  in  many  places,  and  calculated  to 
J  countenance  herefy.     Thefe  complaints    at  length  had 
I  their  effect.     Henry  was  provoked  that  any  of  his  fub- 
i  je&s  dared  to  entertain  opinions  different  from  thofe  he 
had  dictated   to  them  j  and  afcribing   this  to  the  ufe  of 
the  fcriptures  in   their  own  language,  he  determined  to 
fet  limits  to  that  liberty,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.    A 
convocation  met  at  St.  Paul's  in  January,  A.  D.    1542, 
and  archbifhop  Cranmer  declared  to  both  houfes,  that  it 
was  the   king's  intention    that  the  prelates   and  clergy 
fhould  confult  together  about  the  unfettled  (late  of  reli- 
gion, and  deliberate  about  the   molt  proper  remedies, 
!  and  correct  what  they  thought  flood  in  need  of  corre'cTi- 
;j  on,  particularly  the  Englilh  tranflation  of  the  Old  and 
;  New  Teitament.      The  primate  directed  the  lower  houfe 
!  to  deliberate  on   thefe  things,  and  report  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations.     In  the  third  feflion,  February  3d, 

*  Wilkin,  p.  855,        f  Ibid.  p.  857.        |  Ibid.  p.  P59. 
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C^t-  this  queftion  was  put,  Whether  the  great  Englifh  Bible 
X^1'  mould  continue  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  or  not  ?  The 
V-^r>*^'  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  continued 
till  it  was  revifed  and  corrected.  In  a  fubfequent  fefTion, 
one  committee  of  bifhops  and  doctors  was  appointed  to 
revife  and  correct:  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  and  another  that  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The 
majority  of  both  thefe  committees  were  againft  any  En- 
glim  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  determined  not  to 
be  in  hafte  to  execute  their  commifhom  To  puzzle  the 
matter,  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  popifh  party,  and  one  of  the  committee  for 
revifing  the  "New  Teftament,  produced  a  lift  of  one  hun- 
dred Latin  and  Greek  words,  which  he  pretended  had  a 
peculiar  majefty  and  frgnificancy  in  them,  which  could 
not  be  preferved  in  Englifh,  and  therefore  propofed  that 
they  mould  be  retained  in  the  tranflation.  This  abfurd 
propofal  was  evidently  defigned  to  render  the  tranflation 
almoft  ufelefs.  The  archbifhop  perceiving  the  refraaory 
temper  of  the  clergy,  obtained  a  mandate  from  the  king 
to  the  convocation,  commanding  them  to  refer  the  revifal 
of  the  Englifh  Bible  to  the  two  univerfities,  which  they 
reluctantly  obeyed*'. 

The  popifh  party,  under  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  ftill  prevailing  at 
court,  the  reformation  rather  declined  than  advanced.— 
An  act  very  unfavourable  to  it  was  made  in  the  next  fef- 
fion  of  parliament,  that  began  January  22d,  A.  D.  1543. 
By  that  aft  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Englifh  Bibles  in 
the  churches  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  removed. 
None  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were  tp  have  Englifh 
Bibles  in  their  pofleflion,  or  to  read  them  in  private  ;  and 
the  fubjects  were  commanded  to  regulate  their  faith  and 
practice  by  the  injunctions  publifhed,  and  to  be  publish- 
ed, by  the  king.  The  penalties  by  which  that  aft  was 
enforced,  breathed  that  barbarous  fpirit  with  which  the 
fupporters  of  popery  were  then  animated.  For  the  firft 
offence,  they  were  to  recant  *,  for  the  fecond,  to  bear  a 
faggot  j  and  for  the  third,  they  were  to  be' burnt  f. 
KhL's  Henry  having  thus  deprived  his  fubjects  of  the  ufe  of 

-   Book.         the  fcriptures  in  their  own  language,  made  hafte  to  fur- 
niih  them  with  that  perfect  fy Item  of  the  Chriftian  doc- 

*  Wilkin,  p.  861.        f  Statutes,  34  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  t.  ^ 
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trines  that  he  had  promifed.     The  committee  of  bifhops      Cent, 
and  doclors  appointed  to  prepare  that  fyftem  had  applied  )        ' 
to  it  with  great  diligence  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  it 
was  publifhed,  May  29th,   A.  D.   1543,  with  this  title: 
"  A  neceffary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chriftian 
"  Man,  fet  forth  by. the  King's  Majcfty."     It  had  a  pre- 
face written  by  the  king,  or  at  leaft  in   his  name,  com- 
mending  it  highly,  and  exhorting  and  commanding  all 
his  fubjecls  to  ftudy  it  diligently,  and  to  make  it  the  rule 
of  their  faith  and  manners,  to  put  an  end  to  all  diverfity 
of  opinions  in  religion.     The  following  paragraph  in  the 
preface  to  this  once  famous  book,  defigned  to  fupply  the 
place   of  the  Bible,  gives  a  very  diftincl  account  of  its 
method. and  contents  :    "  For  knowledge  of  the  order  of 
p  the  matter  in  this  book  contained.     Forafmuch  as  we 
."  know  not  perfectly  God,  but  by  faith,  the  declaration 
fa  of  faith  occupieth  in   this  treatife   the   firft  place. — 
. "   Whereunto  is  next  adjoining,  the  declaration  of  the 
w  articles  of  our  creed,  concerning  what  we  mould  be- 
"  lieve.     And  incontinently  after  them  followeth  the  ex- 
K  plication   of  the  feven  facraments.     Then   followeth 
"  conveniently  the  declaration  of  the  ten  commandments, 
■"  being  by  God  ordained  the  highway  wherein  each  man 
-"  mould  walk  in  this  life  ;  to  finifh  fruitly  his  journey 
I*  here,  and  afterwards  to  reft  eternally  in  joy  with  him; 
."  which  becaufe   we  cannot  do  of  ourfelves,  but  have 
Bf  need  always  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  without  whom  we 
■p  can  neither  continue  in  this  life,  nor  without  his  fpe- 
m  cial  grace  do  any  thing  to  his  pleafure,  whereby  to  at- 
■i(  tain  the  life   to  come,  we  have,  after  the   declaration 
"  of  the  ten  commandments,  expounded  the  feven  peti- 
"  tions  of  our  Pater  Nofter,  wherein  be  contained  re- 
P  quefts  and  fuits  for  all  things  neceflary  to  a  Chriftian 
"  man  in  this  prefent  life;  with  declaration  of  the  Ave 
i(  Maria,  as  a  prayer  containing  a  joyful  rehearfal  and 
"  magnifying  God  in  the  work  of  the   incarnation   of 
"  Chrift,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  falvation,  wherein  the 
**  blefled  Virgin  our  Lady,  for  the  abundance  of  grace 
K  wherewith  God  endued  her,  is  alfo  with  this  remem- 
"  brance  honoured  and  worfhipped.     And  forafmuch  as 
"  the  heads  and  fenfes  of  our  people  have  been  imbufied, 
"  and  in  thefe  days  travailed  with  the  unclerftanding  of 
P  free-will,  juftification,  good  works,  and  praying  for 
"  fouls  departed  ;  we  have,  by  the  advice  of  our  clergy, 
E  e  2  "  foi" 
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Cent,  tt  for  the  purgation  of  erroneous  doctrines,  declared  and 
"  fet  forth  openly,  and  without  ambiguity  of  fpeech,  the 
"  mere  and  certain  truth  in  them  ;  fotas  we  verily  truft, 
"  that  to  know  God,  and  how  to  live  after  his  pleafure, 
"  to  the  attaining  everlafting  life  in  the  end,  this  book 
({  containeth  a  perfect  and  fufficient  doctrine,  grounded 
«  and  eftablifhed  in  holy  fcripture*."  Such  were  the 
contents  of  this  royal  publication,  the  eftablifhed  ftand- 
ard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy,  by  which  all  the  people  of 
England  were  to  regulate  their  faith  and  practice,  till  the 
king  thought  proper  to  change  his  opinion  j  and  then  all 
his  fubjects  were  bound,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
make  a  fimilar  change  in  their  opinions.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  tyranny  in  the  king,  and  fervility  in  the 
parliament,  could  be  carried  further. 
The  Henry  laboured  this  point  of  uniformity  with  uncom- 

Kmg's  mon  ardoUrj  and  feems  to  have  determined  that  none  of 
his  fubjects  fhould  think,  fpeak,  or  act,  in  public  or  ifi 
private,  in  matters  of  religion,  but  as  he  directed  thern. 
Not  contented  with  dictating  afyftem  of  doctrines  which 
they  were  to  believe,  and  of  the  ceremonies  they  were  to 
practife  in  the  church,  he  publilhed  a  manual  of  praye% 
which  he  ftrictly  commanded  all  his  fubjects  to  ufe  id 
their  private  devotions,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  any  othtt 
prayers  in  their  clofets.  This  was  called  the  King's  Pri- 
mer Book  ;  and  in  his  preface  to  it,  he  acquaints  his  lov- 
ing fubjects,  "  That  forafmuch  as  we  have  bellowed 
*l  right  great  labour  and  diligence,  about  fettling  a  per- 
**  feet  ftay  in  the  other  parts  of  our  religion,  we  haVS 
*<  thought  good  to  beftow  our  earned  labour  in  this  part 
"  alfo,  being  a  thing  as  fruitful  as  the  beft,  that  meh 
"  may  know  both  what  they  pray,  and  alfo  with  what 
il  words,  left  things  fpecial  good  and  principal,  being 
11  inwrapped  in  ignorance  of  the  words,  mould  not  per- 
**  fectly  come  to  the  mind  and  to  the  intelligence  of 
Si  men ;  or  elfe  things  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  nor 
if  very  meet  to  be  offered  unto  God,  mould  have  the  lefs 
«  effect  with  God,  being  the  diftributor  of  all  gifts  f." 
In  a  word,  Henry  was  determined  to  reduce  ail  his  fub- 
jects to  a  moft  correct  and  perfect  Uniformity  in  all 
things,  even  the  moft  trivial,  that  related  to  religion. 
Some  of  them,  for  example,  kept  St.  Mark's  day  as  a 

*  Strypt's  Mem.  p.  379.  f  Wilkin,  p.  873. 

fait, 
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1  faft,  and  others  of  them  kept  it  as  a  feaft.   He  was  much     Cent. 
offended  at  this,  and  publifhed  a  royal  injunction  to  all     ^vl- 
his  loving  fubjects,   to  eat  fiefh  on  St.  Mark's    day  *.  ^^~T^^ 
This  was  not  one  of  his  mof¥ difagreeahle  injunctions. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  archbifhop  £ranmer 
Cranmer  was  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  and  had  a  difficult  in  danger. 
part  to  act.     As  he  knew  the  animofity  of  the  popifh 
;  party  againft  him,  anil  their  great  influence  at  court,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  guard 
;  againft  it,  by  acting  with  the  greater!  caution,  and  by 
j  living  as  privately  as  his  -Ration  would  permit.     But  all 
:  his  caution  and  privacy  would  not  have  preferved  him,  if 
the  king  had  not  entertained  fuch  a  ftrong  conviction  of 
I  his  integrity,  and  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  fervices,  as 
could  not  be  (taken  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.    Of 
that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  example.    After 
<  feveral  plots,    equally  artful  and  iniquitous  againft  the 
archbifhop,    had  mifcarried,    the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
!  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  the  other  popifli  members  of 
;  the  privy  council,  waited   upon  the  king,  and  made  a  • 
j  heavy  complaint  againft  the  archbifhop,    "  That  he  and 
.  "  his  learned  men  had  fo  infected   he  whole  realm  with 
"  their  unfavoury  doctrine,  that  three  parts  of  the  land 
j*1  were  become  abominable  heretics;  therefore  they  de- 
i*c  fired  th?*  the   archbifhop  might  be  committed  to  the 
]u  Tower  until  this  might  be   examined."     When'  the 
Iking  feemed  unwilling  to  grant  their  deli  re,  they  repre- 
ifented,    "  That  the  archbifhop  being  one  of  the  privy 
u  council,  no  man  dated  to  object  matter  againft  him, 
"  unlefs  he  were  firfl  committed  to  durance  ;  which  be- 
.  "  ing  done,  men  would  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  fay 
I "  their  consciences.     The  king  at  length  confented  that 
"  they  might  bring  the  archbifhop  before  the  council  next 
*«  morning,  and  examine  him  ;  and  if  they  found  caufe, 
if-1  they  might  commit  him  to  the  Tower."     Henry,  pro- 
bably repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  fent  a  rrjefienger  to 
I  the  archbifhop  about  midnight,  defiringhim  to  come  and 
fpeak  with  him  immediately.     On  his  arriving,  the  king 
!  told  him  of  the  complaint  that  had  been  made,  and  the 
confent  that  he  had  given,  and  afked  him,    "  What  fay 
"  you,  jny  lord  ;  have  I  done  well  or  ill  ?"    The  primate 
humbly  thanked  the  king  for  giving  him  this  warning, 

*  Wilkin,  p.  £60. 

and 
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Cent.  and  declared  he  was  content  to  be  committed  to  the 
■  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  do&rine,  if  he  might  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  hoped  that  his  majelty  would  take  care  to 
have  him  fairly  tried.  "  O  Lord  God  !  (cried  the  king) 
"  what  fond  Simplicity  have  you  to  permit  yourfelf  to  be 
"  imprifoned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad- 
"  vantage  againft  you  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  when 
«f  they  have  you  once  in  prifon,  three  or  four  falfe 
<■<  knaves  will  foon  be  procured  to  witnefs  againft  y'ou, 
<c  and  condemn  you  ?  No,  not  fo,  my  lord  ;  I  have 
t(  a  better  regard  to  you  than  to  iuffer  your  enemies  to 
"  overthrow  you.  Appear  before  the  council ;  require 
"  them,  to  produce  your  accufers;  and  if  they  refufe, 
*«  ihew  them  this  ring,  (giving  him  a  ring,)  which  they 
«  well  know  that  1  ufe  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  call 
«  matters  from  the  council  into  mine  own  hands."  He 
was  tent  foi  by  the  council  early  next  morning  ;  and 
when  he  arrived,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  council 
chamber,  but  obliged  to  ftand  about  an  hour  in  the  anti- 
chamber  among  fervants.  1  he  king  being  informed  of 
this  by  the  phylician,  Doctor  Butts,  was  much  offended. 
"  Have  they  ferved  my  lord  fo  ?  (faid  he.)  It  is  well 
fi  enough  ;  1  fhall  talk  with  them  by  and  by."  When 
the  archbifhop  was  called  into  the  council,  he  was  told, 
that  complaints  had  been  exhibited  to  the  king  and  them^ 
that  he,  and  others  by  his  permiffion,  had  infected  the 
whole  realm  with  herefy,  and  that  it  was  the  king's  plea- 
fure  that  he  fhould  be  committed  to  the  Tower  in  order 
to  his  trial.  When  Cranmer  had  required  to  fee  his  ac- 
cufers face  to  face  before  he  was  committed,  and  was  re- 
fufed,  lie  faid,  «J  I  am  forry,  my  lords,  that  you  have 
*l  compelled  me  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  king,  who  by 
"  this  token  (prefenting  the  ring)  hath  taken  this  matter 
ss  into  his  own  hands."  This  put  a  flop  to  their  career. 
They  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king  to  r'eftore  his  ring, 
and  refign  the  caufe  into  his  hands.  He  received  them 
with  a  item  countenance,  reproved  them  feverely  for 
their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  archbifhop,  and 
then  added,  "  I  would  you  fhould,  well  understand,  that 
«'  I  account  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man  to- 
*«  watdS  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one 
<?  to  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe 
5f  unto  God;  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart;)  and  who- 
*c  ever  loveth  me,  will  vegard  him   on  that  account." 

This 
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*,This  gave  fuch  a  check  to  Cranmer's  enemies,  that  they  Cent 
made  no  more  attempts  againft  him  during  this  reign  *.  >_*[, 
This  ftriking  proof  of  the  fteadinefs  of  the  king's  pLav',s  -m 
frieiidfhip  encouraged  Cranmer  to  attempt  the  reforms-  Engliih. 
tion  of  fome  of  the  many  abfurd  fuperititions  that  dill 
remained.  He  proceeded,  however,  with  great  pru- 
dence and  caution,  and  never  attempted  any  change  till 
he  had  fir  ft  convinced  the  king  of  its  propriety,  and  ob- 
tained his  permiffion  and  command.  He  had  long  wifhed 
to  fee  the  prayers  of  the  church  in  Engliih,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  pray  to  God  in  language  they  underftood,  and 
might  know  for  what  they  prayed.  The  king  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  France  in  perfon,  A.  D.  1544,  and 
prayers  and  proceilions  were  to  be  made  as  ufual  for  his 
fuccefs;  and  the  archbifhop  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  convince  him,  that  the  people  would  join  in  thefe 
prayers  with  much  greater  fervency  if  they  were  in  Eng- 
lish, than  they  could  do  if  they  were  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  By  the  king's  permiffion,  ■  he  compofed  a  num- 
ber of  prayers  in  English,  which  he  delivered  to  his  ma- 
jefty  for  his  perufal,  who,  having  approved  of  them,  fent 
them  back  to  the  primate,  commanding  him  to  caufe 
them  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  his  diocefe,  and 
to  fend  copies  of  them  to  all  the  biftiops  of  his  province 
with  a  fimilar  command.  This  roya.l  injunction  was  pro- 
bably compofed  by  Cranmer,  and  is  couched  in  very 
ftrong  expreffive  language.  One  reafon  affigned  for  this 
great  innovation,  of  praying  in  their  native  tongue,  is 
thus  expreffed  :  "  That  the  people  might  feel  five  godly 
i(  tafte  thereof,  and  godly  and  joyoufly  with  thanks  re- 
u  ceive,  embrace,  and  frequent  the  fame."  This  in- 
junction was  dated,  June  11th.  About  two  months  af- 
ter, when  the  navy  was  ready  to  fail,  the  council  fent  a 
fimilar  injunction  to  the  archbifhop,  commanding  him 
to  order  prayers  and  proceffions  twice  a  week  in  all  the 
churches  of  his  province  for  fuccefs  and  victory  to  his, 
majefty's  arms,  and  that  the  prayers   fhould  be  in  Eng- 

'  lilhf.     Thefe   injunctions  gave   great  joy  to  the  friends 
of  the  reformation,  who  began  to  hope,  that  they  would 

'  foon  fee  the  whole  ferviceof  the  church  in  Erjglifh. 

The  king  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  fame  time  to  abo-  Geremo- 
lifh  fome  of  the  iuperltitious  ceremonies  which  ftill  re-  "'^  a|x>- 

hfned. 

*  Strype's  Cranmtr,  ch.  a8.  f  Ibid.  ch.  29. 
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Cent,  mained ;  fuch  as  watching  and  ringing  bells  all  night  on 
■XV1,  the  vigil  of  All-hallows,  that  the  images  in  churches,  and 
s"rHr*--''  t*he  crofs,  {hould  not  be  covered  with  vails  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  as  they  had  been  formerly ;  that  none  fhould  kneel 
or  creep  to  the  crofs  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  any  other  time. 
The  royal  injunction  .for  abolifhing  thefe  ceremonies  was 
procured  by  the  application  of  the  archbifhop,  with  the 
bifhops  of  Worcefter  and  Chichefter,  and  the  execution 
of  it,  as  ufual,  was  committed  to  the  archbifhop*. 

Cranmer  had  f°r  fome  time  been  engaged  in  another 
work  for  promoting  the  reformation  and  fettlement  of 
the  church.  This  was  the  Tevifal  of  the  canon  law,  or 
rather  forming  a  new  code  of  ecclefiaftical  laws,  for  the 
government  of  the  church  of  England.  The  canon  law 
had  long  been  efteemed  of  divine  authority,  and  far  more 
excellent  and  obligatory  than  any  other  human  laws.  In 
that  law,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  pope  was  car- 
ried to  a  moil  extravagant  and  impious  height  ;  and  the 
laws  of  kings  and  princes,  that  were  contrary  to  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  were  of  no 
force.  After  the  abrogation,  therefore,  of  the  papal 
power,  and  the  many  other  changes  that  had  been  made 
contrary  to  the  canons,  the  authority  of  the  canon  law 
could  not  be  acknowledged  in  England;  and  it  was  not \ 
proper  that  the  church  fhould  remain  long  without  a 
fyftem  of  laws  fu:ted  to  her  circumftances.  According- 
ly the  king  gave  a  commiffion  to  thirty-two  perfons, 
(A.  D  15435)  fixteen  of  the  fpirituality,  and  fixteen  o£ 
the  t  mporality,  to  examine  all  canons,  conftitutions, 
and  ordinances;  and  to  eftablifh  all  fuch  laws  ecclefiafti- 
cal  as  fhaM  by  the  king  and  them  be  thought  convenient 
to  be  ufed  in  all  fpiritual  courts;  and  this  commiffion 
was  confirmed  by  parliament  f.  This  work  was  not 
finifhed  till  A.  D.  154^,  when  it  was  prefented  to  the 
king  f>r  his  confirmation.  But  he  either  refufed,  or  ne- 
gletlea  to  confirm  it;  and  this  fyftem  of  laws  was  not 
eftablifhed  till  the  fucceeding  reign.  Various  reafons 
have  been  afiigned  for  this ;  but  they  are  only  conjec- 
tures 
iperfecu-  £-,o  further  progrefs  was  made  in  the  reformation  of 
t«ui.  t]ie  church  in  the  fhort  remainder  of  this  reign.     On  the 

*  S*irvpe's  Cranmer.  p.  134. 

•J"  Statute?,  43  Hen.  "VIII.  cap.  15. 

contrary, 
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contrary,  the  perfections  on  the  cruel  act  of  the  fix  Cent, 
articles  were  renewed,  and  feveral  perfons  were  burnt,  ^  _  _ 
A.  D.  1546,  for  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift 
in  the  facrament,  Themoft  remarkable  of  thefe  fufferers 
was  Mrs.  Anne  Afkew,  a  lady  of  an  opulent  and  ancient 
family  in  Lincolnfhire,  and,  which  was  much  more  to 
her  honour,  of  very  uncommon  ingenuity,  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue.  She  was  unhappily  married  to  a  Mr, 
Kyme,  againft  her  own  inclination,  by  her  father's  autho- 
rity. Her  hufband,  who  was  a  zealous  Papift,  treated 
her  fo  ill,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  leave  his  houfe,  and 
went  to  London.  Having  expreffed  her  difbelief  of  the 
corporal  prefence,  (he  was  apprehended,  imprifoned,  and 
examined  by  the  council.  At  her  examination  fhe  an- 
fwered  many  <jueftions  with  fuch  acutenefs,  as  furprifed 
her  perfecutors.  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  thus  addreffed  her :    "  Foolifh  woman,  fayefi 

-  I*  thou  that  the  priefts  cannot  make  the  body  of  Chrift  ?'* 
— "  I  have  read,"  faid  (he,  "  that  God  made  man,  but 
"  I  never  read  that  man  made  God.5'- — "  If  a  moufe," 
afked  his  lordfhip,  "  eat  the  bread  after  it  was  confecrat- 
*<  ed,  what  fhall  become  of  the  moufe  ?  What  fayefc 
P  thou,  foolifh  woman  ?" — "  What  fhall  become  of  her 
ft  fay  you,  my  lord." — lt  I  fay,"  replied  he,  "  that  that 
I*  moufe  is  damned." — "  Alas  !"  faid  Ihe,  Si  Alas,  poor 
"  moufe  !"  His  lordfhip  did  not  think  fit  to  afk  her  any 
more  queftions*  She  was  tried  by  the  commiffioners  for 
executing  the  act  of  the  fix  articles,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames.  After  her  condemnation  it 
was  difcovered  that  fhe  had  converfed  with  the  duchefs 
of  Suffolk,  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  and  fome  other 
ladies,  who  were  fufpeited  of  favouring  the  reformation, 
and  againft  whom  they  wifhed  for  evidence.  She  was 
therefore  removed  from  Newgate  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  interrogated  concerning  thefe  ladies,  but  would 
difcover  nothing.  She  was  then  laid  on  the  rack  and 
tortured,  in  the  prefence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  hands 
of  the  chancellor,  lord  Wriothefley,  with  fo  much  feve- 

-rity,  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  her  limbs,  but 
extorted  no  difcovery.  She  was  carried  to  Smithfield 
and  placed  at  the  ftake  in  a  chair,  and  there  reduced  to 
afhes.  She  fuffered  with  amazing  cheerfulnefs ;  and  one 
who  was  prefent  at  her  execution  fays,  fhe  had  an  angel's 
countenance  and  a  fmiling  face.  John  Laffels,  a  gentle- 
man 
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Cent.  man  of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  who  had  a  place  at 
court ;  Nicholas  Bellenian,  a  prieft  ;  and  John  Adams,  a, 
taytor,  were  burnt  at  the  fame  place  arid  time.  The 
imaginary  crime  for  wh:ch  all  thefe  perfons  fuffered  this 
cruel  death,  was  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift 
in  the  facrament  of  the  altar ;  a  doctrine  for  which  Henry 
continued  to  be  a  flaming  zealot  to  his  laft  moments, 
which  were  now  approaching.  He  died  January  6th, 
A.  D.  1547  *• 

The  reformation  of  the  church  of  England  hath  no 
concern  with  the  perfonal  character  of  this  prince,  or  the 
motives  of  his  conduct.  It  muft  (land  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits.  It  was  left  by  Henry  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate, 
but  was  happily  carried  much  farther  in  the  fhort  reign 
of  his  amiable  and  virtuous  fon,  Edward  VI. 


C  H  A  P.     II.  SEC  T.     III. 

The  Ecclefiajlical  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  Accejfton  of 
fames  IV.  A.  D.  1488,  to  the  Death  of  James  V. 
A.  D?  1542. 

HP 

Cent.  X\.  J[  fj£  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
S**T^*,/  James  IV.  contains  very  few  events  that  merit  a  place  in 
hiftory,  or  at  leaft  very  few  fuch  events  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  that  materials  for  a  com- 
plete hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  before  the  refor- 
mation, either  do  not  exift,  or  are  fo  fcattered  and  fecret- 
ed,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  collect  them.  Nor  have  we 
much  reafon  to  regret  this.  The  hiftory  of  this  church 
in  thofe  benighted  times,  when  ignorance;  credulity,  and 
fuperitition,  with  an  abject  fubmiflion  to  the  imperious 
dictates  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  prevailed,  could  afford 
us  but  little  rational  inftruction  or  entertainment.  It 
•will  not  be  neceffiry^  therefore,  to  divide  this  period  into 
two  fectiens,  as  the  whole  may  be  comprehended  within 
moderate,  limits. 

*  Stryps's  Mem.  vol^i.  ch.  51.     Burnet,  p.  341- 

William 
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William  Shevez  was  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Cent.  XV. 
primate  of  Scotland  at  the  acceffion  of  James  IV.  He  —t->w' 
appears  to  have  acted  a  very  bad  part  in  the  perfecution 
of  his  predeceffor  Patrick  G/aharri,  who  had  the  merit  to 
procure  the  erection  of  his/fee  into  an  archbifhopric,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  pretentions  of  the  archbifhops 
of  York  to  the  primacy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  very  troublefome.  As  the  arts  by  which  Shevez 
obtained  his  promotion  were  not  very  honourable,  fo  we 
hear  of  no  good  that  he  did  after  he  had  obtained  it.  His 
pride  engaged  him  *in  a  violent  conteft  with  Walter 
Blackater,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  by  hisrefufing 
to  acknowledge  him  in  that  character.  This  conteft,  after 
having  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  for  fome  time, 
was  at  length  compromifed.  Glafgow  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  an  archbifhopric  ;  the  bifhoprics  of  Galloway, 
Argyle,  and  the  tiles,  affigned  for  its  province,  and  the 
primacy  referved  to  St,  Andrew's.  Archbifhop  Shevez 
died,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1496*. 

The  opinions  cf  Wickliff  were  early  introduced  into 
Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  they  took  deep  root  and 
continued  long.  To  eradicate  thefe  noxious  weeds,  (as 
thev  were  then  efteemed,)  archbifhop  Blackater  held  a 
provincial  fynod  at  Glafgow,  A.  D.  1494,  at  which  the 
king  and  council  were  prefent.  Before  this  fynod,  George 
Campbell  of  Cefnock,  Adam  Read  of  Barfkining,  John 
Campbell  of  iNewmiils,  Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemac, 
Helen  Chambers,  lady  Pokeliy,  Ifabel  Chalmers,  lady 
Stairs,  with  about  twenty  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  the 
counties  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham,  were  arraigned  for 
herefy.  The  herefies  of  which  thefe  perfons,  who  were 
commonly  called  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were  accufed, 
were  the  fame  with  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  and  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  all  the  Proteftant  churches,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  abfurd  opinions,  which  they  had  rafh- 
]y  adopted,  or  which  were  faliely  imputed  to  them  by 
their  enemies.  Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  fpirited 
defence  for  himfelf  and  the  others  accufed,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  malice  and  ignorance  of.  their  accufers,  and 
rendered  them  equally  odious  and  ridiculous.  This, 
however,  would  not  have  faved  them,  if  the  kingj  who 
had  a  friendship  for  fome  of  the  gentlemen,  had  not  in- 

*  Spcttifwood,  p.  60,  61. 
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Cent.  terpofedi  and  put  a  (top  to  the  profecution  *.  It  is  much 
^~_^i.  to^the  honour  of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
^-*~t~~*m/  perfecution,  and  that  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon  fuffered 

for  his  religious  opinions  in  his  reign  f . 
Archbi-  Archbilhop  Shevez  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  St. 

St?*An-  Andrew's  by  the  king's  brother,  James  Stewart,  duke  of 
drew's;  Rofs,  marquis  of  Ormond,  earl  of  Ardmannak,  lord 
of  Brechen  and  Nevers,  commendator  of  Dumfermline, 
and  chancellor  of  the  kingdam.  Of  this  high-born  pre- 
late, who  was  loaded  with  fo  many  honours,  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  died  young,  A.  D.  1503.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  his  archbifhopric  by  Alexander  Stewart,  the 
king's  natural  fon,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age. 
Though  this  nomination  was  contrary  to  feveral  canons, 
the  pope,  for  political  reafons,  confirmed  it ;  for  which 
the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  full  of  the  warmeft; 
expreflions  of  gratitude  ;  in  which,  among  many  other 
flattering  things,  he  fays,  "  We  have  often  fent  our  let- 
"  ters  to  you,  moft  hleffed  father,  but  never  in  vain.  It 
"  was  one  ftrong  proof  of  your  paternal  affection  to 
"  me,  that  foon  after  your  exaltation  to  the  apoftiefhip, 
"  you  fent  me  a  full  remiffion  of  all  my  fins  j  which  was 
w  the  more  valuable,  hecaufe  the  falvation  of  the  foul 
*■'  was  more  precious  than  all  other  things.  But  to  that 
«<  eftimable  favour  you  have  now  added  another,  by  com*  ' 
«5  mitting  the  charge  of  the  famous  archbifhopric  of  St. 
"  Andrew?s  to  my  fon,  though  he  is  but  a  child  J."  This 
was  certainly  intended  for  a  compliment,  though  it  was 
really  a  reproach.  This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and 
favourite  of  Erafmus,  fell,  with  his  royal  father,  in  the  • 
fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  afre. 
ofGIaf-  Robert  Blackater,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
gow.  died   as   he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem, 

A.  D.  1509,  and  was  fucceeded  in  that  fee  by  James 
Beaton,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Beatons  of  Balfour  in 
Fife.  This  prelate  rofe  rapidly  in  the  church, -was  deep- 
ly engaged  in  all  affairs  of  the  ftate,  and  fhared  in  the 
good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was ' 
connected  §. 
BifhopEI-  Another  prelate  flourifhed  in  this  and  the  preceding 
pbingilon.  reign,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  hiftory,  on  ac- 

*  Knox,  p.  2,  &c         f  Calderwood's  Hid.  MSS.  vol.  i.  p  41. 

}  EfjTfiolae  Regum  Scctorum,   vol.  i.  p,  3. 

§  See  Biograph.  Britan.  art.  James  Beaton.    "". 
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count  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  fervices  and  be-  Cent. 
nefactions  to  his  country.  This  was  William  Elphingfton,  XVI. 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  of  an  opulent  mercantile  ""  i"^'f 
family  in  Glafgow,  and  one  of  the  firft  e/eves  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  that  city.  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  after  he  had  ftudied  feveral  years,  he  read  lectures 
on  the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with 
great  applaufe.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he 
was  promoted  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  feveral 
embaffies  both  by  James  III.  and  James  IV.  in  which  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  fuccefs.  His  firft 
bifhopric  was  that  of  Rofs,  from  whence  he  was  translated 
to  Aberdeen.  In  this  city  he  founded  an  univerfity,  in 
which  he  built,  furnifhed,  and  endowed  the  firft  college. 
He  alfo  built  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee  *.  Thefe 
were  great,  expenfive,  and  ufeful  works,  from  which  his 
country  derived  great  and  permanent  advantages.  He 
lived  admired  and  beloved  for  his  charity,  hofpitality> 
public  fpirit,  and  other  virtues,  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  deplorable  difafter  at 
Flodden,  that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  died  the  year  after,  A.  D.  15 14.  To  embalm 
the  memory  of  great  and  good  men,  the  benefactors  and 
ornaments  of  their  country,  is  the  mod  pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful province  of  the  hiftorian. 

The  popes,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  con-  Affembty 
fidered  all  the  clergy  in  the  Chriftian  world  as  their  im-°f  the 
mediate  fubjects,  and  claimed  and  exercifed  the  right  of  cIerSY« 
taxing  them  at  their  pleafure.     At  this  the  clergy  fome- 
times  murmured  and  remonflrated,  but  were  compelled 
to  fubmit  and  pay  thefe  papal  taxes.     The  pope  fent  a 
legate,  named  Bajomanus,  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  1512, 
who  held  a  fynod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  fecular, 
in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Edinburgh,  and  demanded 
an  annual  tax  of  two  {hillings  in  the  pound  on  every 
benefice  of  forty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards.     To  this 
demand  the  fynod  confented,  but  with  much  reluctance  ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  levied  till  the  reformation  by  the 
name  of  Bajomanus's  Tax  -J-. 

By  the  great  (laughter  of  the  nobility  at  Flodden,  many  Competi- 
of  the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and  ttate,  became  t'0"  €oro£- 
vacant,  and  the  furviving  clergy  and  nobles,  inllead  of    es* 

*  Spottifwood,  p.  105,  f  Lefiy,  p.  $56. 
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Cent.  uniting  together  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  engaged 
-x^1"  in  the  moft  violent  competitions  for  thefe  vacant  offices. 
For  the  arehbifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  three  powerful 
competitors  appeared  ;  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  queen  regent,  and  fupported  by  the  Dou- 
glafFes,  who  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of  St.  An-  . 
drew's*.  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
elected  by  the  convent,  and  fupported  by  the  Hepburns, 
a  numerous  and  powerful  clan.  By  his  office  of  prior 
he  was  adminiftrator  of  the  fee,  and  collected  the  rents 
of  it  during  the  vacancy  ;  by  the  affiftance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  he  expelled  the  fervants  of  his  rival,  the  bifliop 
of  Dunkeld,  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
drew's, in  which  he  placed  a  garrifen.  The  third  com- 
petitor was  Andrew  Foreman,  bifliop  of  Moray  in  Scot- 
land, archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France,  and  commenda- 
tor  of  feveral  rich  abbies.  Foreman  was  in  fuch  high 
favour  with  King  James  IV.  that  he  obtained  letters  from 
him  under  the  privy  feal,  permitting  him  to  folicit  the 
pope  for  any  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland, 
any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  f .  Of  this  per- 
miffion  he  now  availed  himfelf,  and  folicited  fo  effectually 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the  Pope  Leo  X.  promoted 
him  to  the  arehbifhopric,  and  to  all  the  abbies  the  late 
archbifhop  had  poffefled;  and  alfo  appointed  him  his 
legatus  a  latere  in  Scotland.  He  was  then  on  an  ernbafTy 
at  the  court  of  France ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  received 
his  bulls  from  Rome  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  profecute 
his  claims.  It  appears  from  an  authentic  letter  of  the 
queen  regent  to  the  pope,  that  (he  had  firft  nominated 
that  excellent  prelate  William  Elphingfton,  bifliop  of 
Aberdeen,  to  the  arehbifhopric,  and  that  he  had  confent- 
ed  to  accept  of  it ;  but  his  death  prevented  his  promo- 
tion \.  In  another  letter  the  arrangement  that  was  firft 
intended  by  the  court  is  thus  delineated  :  "  That  William, 
"  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  fhould  be1  tranflated  to  St.  An-. 
"  drew's  ;  that  George,  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe,  fhould 
*'.  be  bifhop  of  Aberdeen ;  Patrick,  abbot  of  Cambuf- 
'*  kenneth,  fhould  be  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  ;  that  the 
"  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth  fhould  be  given  in  commen- 

*  Lefiy ,  p.  374.        f  Epiftobs  Regua:  Scotorum,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 
J  Ibid.  p.f  184.. 
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<*  dam  to    Andrew  biihop  of  Caithnefs  ;  the  abbey  of     Cent. 
"  Arbroath  to  Gavin   Douglas;  Dumfermlin  to  James     ^vl. 
u  Hepburn  ;  Inchefferay  to  Alexander  Stewart ;  Glen-  S"*^T^-' 
"  luce  to  the  biihop  of  Lifmore ;  and  Coldingham  to 
"  David  Hume  *."     But  this  arrangement  was  difcon- 
certed  by  the  death  of  the  biihop  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
fubfequent  conteft  for  the  primacy. 

The  queen  regent  and  nobility  were  greatly  interefted  Letters  to 
in  the  difpofal  of  thefe  benefices.  This  appears  from  f'12  pope, 
feveral  letters  written  by  them  to  the  pope  and  cardinals 
with  uncommon  warmth.  In  thefe  letters  they  put  the 
pope  in  mind;,  "  that  feveral  predeceflbrs  had  granted 
"  this  privilege  to  the.  kings  of  Scotland  by  their  bulls ; 
"  that  they  and  their  fucceflbrs  would  never  grant  any 
"  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland,  till  they  had  waited  eight 
"  months  for  the  royal  nomination,  which  they  would 
"  confirm."  They  declare  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  "  that 
"  they  would  not  fuffer  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived 
*'  of  that  privilege.  They  fpeak  of  biihop  Foreman 
ct  with  great  afperity,  as  an  upilarr,  and  enemy  to  his 
il  king  and  country,  for  which  the  parliament  had  juftly 
**  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  bammed  him  the  king- 
<f  dom,  and  would  never  fuffer  him  to  return,  f"  But 
the  pope  paid  no  regard  to  all  this  warmth  and  threaten- 
ing. - 

If  the  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  Gavin  Douglas  Accom- 
was  ever  a  competitor  for  the  primacy,  as  our  hiftorians  modation, 
affirm,  he  foon  quitted  the  field  to  the  other  two  compe- 
titors. When  bifhop  Foreman  arrived  in  Scotland,  both 
the  court  and  the  country  were  fo  much  incenfed  againft 
him,  that  he  could  hardly  find  any  of  the  nobles  willing 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe  and  publifh  his  bulls.  He  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Foremans  of  Hutton  in  the  Merfe,  who 
had  long  been  partifans  of  the  Humes.  He  applied 
therefore  to  the  lord,  then  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pub- 
lifh his  bulls  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  This  produced 
a  great  change  in  his  favour ;  and  many,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  au* 
thority  of  the  pope,  favoured  his  caufe.  Thing-;  were  in 
this  ftate  when  John  duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland 

*  Eplflolae  Regum  Scotorum,  vol.  i,  p.  109. 
f  Ibid.  p.  200 — 21 1. 
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Cent.  in  June,  A.  D.  15 15.  He  found  the  nation  divided  into 
Im  two  parties,  and  fo  warmly  engaged,  that  he  dreaded  a 
civil  war.  To  prevent  this,  he  propofed  an  accommo- 
dation, which  he  at  length  accomplifhed.  Bifhop  Fore- 
man, who  was  very  rich,  and  fonder  of  power  than  of 
money,  made  great  facrifices  to  his  rival  to  refign  his 
pretentions  to  the  primacy.  He  refigned  the  bifhopric  of 
Moray,  the  abbies  of  Arbroath,  Drybrough,  and  Kil- 
winning, which  were  divided  among  Hepburn's  friends: 
he  allowed  Hepburn  to  retain  all  the  rents  of  the  arch- 
bifhopric  which  he  had  collected,  and  gave  hira  a  penfion, 
it  is  faid,  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year  *.  To  him- 
felf  he  referved  only  the  archbifhopric  and  the  abbey  of 
Dumfermline.  The  duke  of  Albany  wrote  an  account 
of  this  accommodation  to  the  pope ;  in  which  he  bellow- 
ed the  higheft  praifes  on  archbifhop  Foreman,  for  the 
generous  facrifices  he  had  made  to  preferve  the  peace  of 
his  country,  and  earneflly  intreated  his  holinefs  to  make 
him  a  cardinal,  which  Julius  II.  his  predecefTor,  had  pro- 
mifed  to. do,  in  a  letter  to  James  IV.  f . 

The  encroachments  of  the  popes  of  thofe  times  on  the 
rights  both  of  private  and  of  royal  patrons,  were  pro- 
ductive of  many  inconveniencies  and  quarrels.  The 
conteft  about  the  archbifhopric  was  hardly  ended,  when 
another  of  the  fame  kind  commenced,  on  the  death  of 
George  Brown,  bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  The  chapter  chofe 
Andrew  Stewart,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  put  him 
in  poffemon  of  the  caftles,  houfes,  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  fee.  But  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  was  appointed  bifhop  by  the  pope.  Stewart, 
fupported  by  his  father,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  lands  and 
caftles.  The  regent  interpofed,  and  with  much  difficulty 
brought  about  an  accommodation.  Douglas  refigned  two 
benefices  to  Stewart,  and  obtained  the  bifhopric.  The 
duke  of  Albany  gave  an  account  of  this  tranfa£lion  to 
the  pope,  by  a  letter  dated  at  Edinburgh,  September  8th, 
A.  D.  15 16,  defiring  him  to  ratify  the  contract  of  agree- 
ment, to  prevent  all  doubts  of  its  validity  p  In  all  thefe 
contefts  the  papal  candidate  prevailed.  - 

Archbifhop  Foreman  enjoyed  the  high  flation,  for 
which  he  had  ftruggled  fo  hard  and  paid  fo  dear,  only 

*  Epiftolsc  Reguna  Scotovuro,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  f  -Ibid. 

J  Ibid.  p.  %vt. 
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about  feven  years.  He  was  a  prelate  who  pofTefTed  very  Cent. 
uncommon  talents  for  and  dexterity  in  bufinefs,  which  -XVI- 
gained  him  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  two  fucceffive 
kings  of  Scotland,  James  III.  and  IV.  with  two  fuccef- 
five popes,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  and  with  that  wife 
prince,  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  who  all  loaded  him  with 
benefices.  Julius  II.  gave  him  the  following  character, 
in  a  letter  to  James  IV. :  "  Your  ambaflador,  Andrew 
"  bifhop  of  Moray,  hath  acted,  and  flill  continues  to 
"  act,  with  fo  much  fidelity,  prudence,  diligence,  and 
"  dexterity,  that  he  hath  given  me  'the  higheit  fatisfac- 
"  tion;  and  I  think  hinl  worthy  of  a  more  eminent  ftation 
i(  in  the  church.  For  this  r/eafon,  and  to  gratify  your 
"  majefty,  I  have  requefted  the  pope  to  make  him  a  car- 
f<  dinal  at  the  next  nomination  of  cardinals*."  The 
death  of  the  pope  prevented  his  obtaining  that  dignity. 
Like  his  royal  matter  James  IV.  he  was  an  enemy  to  per- 
fection, and  none  fuffered  for  his  religion  during  his 
\  incumbency. 

Almoft  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of"  St.  Andrew's  pro-  Con'tefL 
duced  a  conteft  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  of 
Rome.     The  kings  of  Scotland  claimed  a  right  to  prefent 
I  to  all  the  vacant  prelacies  in  their  dominions  within  eight 
1  months,  and  that  the  popes  mould  grant  to  their  pre- 
fentees  the  bulls  neceffary  to  their  inftalment.     But  the 
I  popes  frequently  filled  up  the  vacancies  without  waiting 
;  for  the  royal  prefentation.     This  was  a  direct  violation 
j  of  the  privilege  of  prefenting  within  eight  months,  that 
::  had   been  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
:  land  by  many  bulls.     But  the  popes  were  now  become  fo 
arbitrary,  that  they  broke  through  every  barrier  that  li- 
mited their  power.     On  this  occafion  two  competitors 
for  the  primacy  took  the  field  :  James  Beaton,  archbifhop 
of  Glafgow,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefented  bv  the   - 
regent  j  and  Gavin  Douglas,  biihop  of  Dunkeld,  who  foli- 
ciied  and  expected  the  papal  appointment,  by  the  great 
influence  of  Henry  VilL   at  the  court  of  Rome.     To 
counteract  that  influence  great  efforts  were  made.     A 
;  letter  was  fent  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
regent,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  -3  acquainti- 
ng him,  that  Gavin  Douglas,  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  had  fled 
to  their  enemy  the  king  of  England  ;  for  which  they  had 
banifhed  him  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  earneftJy  in* 
- 
*  Fpiflolse  Regum  Scotomas,  vol.  I.  p.  13S. 
Vol.  VI.  P"f  treating; 
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Cent.      treating  his  holinefs  not  to  liften  to  any  application  that 
might  be  made  for  appointing  him  archbifhop  of  St. 
N"T~-*>»"'  Andrew's*.     His  rival  Beaton,  in  his  capacity  of  chan- 
cellor, wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  privy  council  to 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark ;  requefting  him  to  give  di- 
rections to  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of' Rome,  to  op- 
pofe  the  elevation  of  the  bifliop  of  Dunkeld  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  artd  abbey  of  Dumfermlinef. 
How  this  conteft  would  have  ended  is  uncertain,  if  both 
competitors  had  lived  to  profecute  their  claims.     But  it 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld; 
and  Beaton  was  tranflated  from  Glafgow  to  St.  Andrew's, 
A.  D.  1523,  without  any  further  opposition. 
Perfecu.         Soon  after  this,  the  cruel  fpirit  of  persecution,  which 
tion.  ]«ad  been  long  reftrained,  revived,  and  raged  with  no 

little  violence.  The  firft  who  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  this  in- 
fernal fpirit  was  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  noble 
birth,  and  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family,  being  nephew 
to  the  earl  of  Arran  by  his  father,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Albany  by  his  mother.  Having  early  discovered  a  tafte 
for  learning,  the  abbey  of  Feme,  and  fome  other  bene- 
fices, were  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  his 
iludies.  With  this  view  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Marpurg  in  Germany,  where  he  converfed  with  Francis 
Lambert,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  which  he  cordially  embraced,  and  haftened  home 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his  country- 
men, On  his  arrival  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  made  him 
declaim  with  vehemence  againft  the  corruptions  and 
errors  of  the  church.  His  eloquence,  his  youth,  and 
noble  birch,  attracted  crowded  audiences,  who  heard  him 
with  admiration,  and  greedily  imbibed  his  principles. 
This  alarmed  the  fears,  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
clergy.  Archbifhop  Beaton  invited  him  to  a  friendly 
conference  in  St.  Andrew's.  At  his  arrival  there  he  was 
commit' ed  to  the  care  of  a  friar  Campbell,  for  his  ln- 
ftruclion  and  converfion.  He  was  much  an  overmatch 
for  his  inftruclor,  whofe  real  object  was  to  difcover  and 
inform  his  enemies  of  his  opinions.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  young  king  was  fent  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Duihacks.  in  Rofs,  they  feized  Mr.  Hamilton  in 

*  Epiflolse  Reguni  Suotorum,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
t  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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his  bed  at  midnight,  and  carried  him  to  the  caftle.  Next  Cent. 
forenoon,  February  28th,  A.  D.  1527,  he  was  brought  ^v*' 
before  the  prtmate,  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  three 
other  bifhops,  many  abbots,  priors,  doctors,  lawyers, 
profeflbrs  of  the  univerfity,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of 
fpedtators,  in  the  cathedral,  and  accufed  of  holding  and 
propagating  the  damnable  herefies  of  Martin  Luther. 
He  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  defended  the  doctrines 
he  had  taught  with  many  arguments,  which  ferved  only 
to  render  his  condemnation  more  certain.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly condemned  as  an  obftinate  heretic,  delivered  to 
the  fecular  magiftrate,  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  ftake, 
and  burnt  with  circumftances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  Thus 
perifhed  this  learned,  virtuous,  and  noble  youth,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  fe verity  of  hisfufferings, 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  them,  excited  the 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  great  body  of  the  fpeclators ; 
but  bigotry  and  felf-intereft  had  fo  hardened  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  applauded  this  barbarous 
deed  as  a  mofi  meritorious  difplay  of  Chriftian  zeal. 
The  univerfity  of  Louvain  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  his  affenors,  in  which  they 
loaded  them  with  praifes  for  burning  fo  great  a  heretic  ; 
•  and  exhorted  them  to  perfevere,  till  they  had  extirpated 
all  the  heretics  in  their  country  *. 

Tanlum  religio  potuit  fuadere  mahrimu 

To  fuch  black  deeds  doth  fuperftition  prompt. 

The  clergy  foon  found  that  they  had  no  reafon  to  boa  it 
of  the  good  policy,  or  good  effects,  of  their  feverity„ 
The  propofitions  for  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  flames  became  public,  awakened  euriofity, 
and  were  examined  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  by 
the  youth  at  the  univerfity,  and  evdn  by  the  monks  in 
their  cells,  who  had  never  heard  or  thought  of  them  be- 
fore. The  general  refult  of  this  examination  was,  that 
they  appeared  neither  fo  abfurd,  nor  fo  pernicious,  as  to 
merit  fo  fevere  a  punifhment,  and  not  a  few  were  fully 
convinced  of  their  truth,  and  cordially  embraced  them. 
This  foon  appeared  even  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's. — > 
Friar  Alexander  Seaton,  confeflbr  to  the  king,  preached 

Fox,  p.  888, 
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Gent  feveral  fermons  in  that  city  in  the  Lent  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's execution.  In  thefe  fermons  he  infifted  only  on  the 
neceffity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holinefs  of  life,  with- 
out ever  mentioning,  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  miracles, 
wprihip  of  faints  and  images,  the  ufual  fubje&s  of  the 
fermons  of  thofe  times.  He  alfo  ufed  fome  expreflions 
which  teemed  to  reflect  on  the  negligence  and  vices  of 
the  clergy.  The  uncommon  (train  of  thefe  fermons  raif- 
ed  a  fafpicion  that  he  inclined  to  herefy  ;  and  after  he 
had  left  the  city,  another  friar  was  fet  up  to  preach 
againft  his  doctrines.  When  he  heard  this  he  returned, 
and  in  fome  other  fermons  confirmed  all  he  had  advanced. 
He  was  then  brought  before  the  archbifhop,  who  charged 
him  with  having  (aid,  that  bifhops  ought  to  preach,  and 
that  thofe  who  did  not  preach  were  dumb  dogs.  "  Your 
"  informers,  my  lord,  (faid  Seaton,)  muft  have  been 
"  very  ignorant  perfons,  who  could  not  diftinguifh  be- 
"  tween  the  apoftle  Paul,  and  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  and 
<c  friar  Seaton.  I  faid,  indeed,  that  Paul  exhorted 
"  bifhops  to  preach,  and  that  Ifaiah  called  thofe  who  did 
*f  not  preach  dumb  dogs.  Butofmyfelf,  I  faid  nothing. 
<<  If  that  is  herefy,  Paul  and  Ifaiah  are  the  heretics."— 
The  primate  was  nettled  at  this  fmart  reply  ;  but  he  con- 
cealed his  refentment  till  he  had  alienated  the  king  from 
his  confeffor,  which  was  not  a  difficult  tafk.  That  young 
prince  had  been  debauched  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  education,  and  unhappily  indulged  himfelf  in  vague 
amours  j  for  which  his  confeffor  had  reproved  him 
fharply.  Father  Seaton  obferving  a  change  in  the  king's 
manner  of  receiving  him,  took  the  alarm,  and  made  his 
efcape  to  Berwick.  From  thence  he  wrote  a  long  ex- 
poftulatory  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  offered  to 
return  and  vindicate  his  doctrines,  if  he  might  have 
a  fair  trial  before  impartial  judges.  Having  received 
an"  anfwer  to  this  letter,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  found  an  afylum  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  *. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  flight  of  friar 
Seaton,  did  not  deter  others  from  adopting  their  opini- 
ons, and  exppfing  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  and 
fufferings :  on  the  contrary,  it  fo  much  increafed  the 

*  Spottifvvooi,  p.  65. 
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number  and  boldnefs  of  their  followers,  that  the  church     Cent. 

hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the  remainder  of  this  reign  confifts  v^—-^ 

of  little  elfe  but  the  trials  and  burnings  of  heretics.     To 

give  a  minute  detail  of  all  thofe  fcenes  of  horror,  would 

be  very  painful  to  the  writer,  and  could  not  be  very  p!ea- 

fant  to  the  reader.     It  may  be  fufficient  therefore  to  fay, 

that  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  committed 

to  the  flames  for  herefy;  that  many  others,  eminent  for 

their  virtue  and  learning,  abandoned  their  country  to 

avoid  the  fame  fate  \  and  that  not  a  few  wounded  their 

confciences  by  recanting  their  opinions,  to  preferve  their 

lives  *. 

James  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  paid  Cardinal 
great  attention  to  the  education  and  promotion  of  hisne-  Beaton. 
phew  David  Beaton.  Befides  feveral  benefices  which  he 
procured  for  him  while  he  was  ftiil  a  young  man,  he  re- 
figned  the  rich  abbey  of  Aberbrothock  in  his  favour ;  and 
the  pope,  at  the  requifition  of  the  king,  confirmed  the 
tranfadlion  f .  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  during  his  regency,  and  afterwards  a  greater  fa- 
vourite of  the  young  king,  who  appointed  him  lord  privy 
feai,  A.  D.  1528,  from  which  time  he  was  his  chief 
confident  and  prime  minifler.  He  was  fent  on  feve- 
ral embaffies  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  ne- 
gociated  both  the  kings  marriages,  and  ingratiated  him- 
felf  fo  much  with  Francis,  that  he  granted  him  fome 
lingular  favours,  and  among  others  the  rich  bifliopric 
of  Mirepoix.  His  uncle  becoming  infirm  in  his  old 
age,  he  appointed  him  his  co-adjutor,  and  devolved 
upon  him  all  his  powqr ;  the  pope  created  him  a  car- 
dinal, December  20th,  A.  D.  1539.  The  old  arch- 
bifhop died,  A.  D.  1539,  and  difpofed  of  ail  his  be- 
nifices  by  his  teftament,  and  particularly  of  his  arch- 
bifhopric,  to  his  nephew  and  co-adjutor.  This  def- 
tination  in  other  circumfiances  would  have  been  dif- 
regarded ;  but  being  perfectly  agreeable  both  to  the 
kin1?  and  the  pope,  it  was  confirmed  ±.  Such  was 
the  rife  of  this  afpiring  prelate  to  a  power  almoft  un- 
limited, which  he  employed  to  the  moll  pernicious  pur- 
pofes. 

*  Spottifwood.     Knox,  p.  i6,&c 
f  Epiitolse  Regiirm  Scotorum,  p    339. 
ISee  Biograph.  Britan.    Art.  D.  Beaton. 
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■^?}!j-  The  pope  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  younger  Beaton 

K^r-^-Lj  fometime  before  this,  as  a  proper  inftrument  to  crufhall 
perfecu_  heretics  and  herefies  in  Scotland,  and  with  that  view  had 
tion.  favoured .  his   promotion.     A  more   proper    inftrument 

could  not  have  been  chofen  for  fuch  a  work.     His  uncle, 
the  late  primate,  had  been  a  cruel  perfecutor  ;  but  it  was 
fufpected  that  he  felt  fome  little  reluctance  to  that  hor- 
rid bufinefs.  But  the  cardinal  was  liable  to  no  fuch  weak- 
nefs.     He  was  a  cool,   deliberate,   unrelenting  tyrant, 
who  took  a  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  mod  atrocious  acts 
of  cruelty.     To  render  him  ftill  more  formidable,  pope 
Paul  III.  appointed  him  his  legatus  a  latere  in  Scotland. 
Being  now  armed  with  all  the  powers  he  was  capable  of 
receiving,  he  made  hade  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  defigned  ;  and  he  refolved  to  do  this 
in  a  way  that  would  ftrike  thofe  who  knew  they  were 
fufpecled  or  obnoxious  with  the  greateft  terror.    In  May, 
A.  D.   1540,  he  went' from  Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew's 
with  a  more  numerous  andfplendid  retinue  than  any  for- 
mer primate,  attended  by  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  by 
five  other  bifhops,  by  feveral  abbots,  priors,  and  princi- 
pal clergymen  j   by  the  earls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  Mar- 
shal, and  Montrofe  ;  and  by  many  other  lords  and  gen* 
tlemen.     To  all  the  great  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  af- 
fembled  in  the  cathedral,  May  28th,  the  cardinal  deliver- 
ed an  oration,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in 
the  king's  court ;  reprefented  the  fatal  confequences  with 
which  this  would  be  attended,   and  the  neceffity  of  in- 
flicting the  fevered  punifhments  on  all  who  were  found 
guilty  of  that  greateft  of  all  crimes  *. 

The  cardinal  having  thus  publifhed  his  fcheme  for  the 
extirpation  of  herefy,  by  burning  all  heretics,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  In  the  fame  af- 
fembly,-Sir  John  Borthwick  was  accufed  of  entertaining 
and  propagating  feveral  heretical  opinions,  and  difperfing 
heretical  books.  The  heretical  opinions  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  were  the  fame  with  thofe  that  were  profefTed 
-  by  the  other-  reformers  of  thofe  times,  which  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  Among  the 
heretical  books,  for  the  difperfing  of  which  he  was  ac- 

*  Euchan,  lib.  xiv.    Spa ttif wood,  p.  69. 
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cufed,  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh  was  the  firft.    Sir    Cent. 
John,  who  was  commonly  called  Captain  Borthwick,  had     ^^1. 
concealed  himfelf  fo  carefully,  that  his  enemies  could  not         T^*^ 
difcover  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  as  he  did  not  ap- 
pear in  court  to  anfwer  to  the  accufation  brought  againft 
him,  he  wasdeclared  an  obftinate  heretic,  and  fentenced. 
to  be  burnt  as  foon  as  he  could  be  apprehended  ;  and  all 
perfons  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him,  under  the  pain.  " 
of  excommunication.    He  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  St.  An- 
drew's the  fame  day,  and  in  Edinburgh  about  a  week  af- 
ter.    Thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  in  Scotland,  he 
made  his  efcape  into  England,  where  he  published  a  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  for  which  he  had  been  condemn- 
ed, in  which  he  expcfed  the  cruelty  and  other  vices  of 
the  cardinal  and  clergy  of  Scotland  with  great  freedom  *. 
He   was  well  received  by  Henry   VIII.    and  employed 
in  his  negociations  with  the  Protefiant  princes  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  cardinal~was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  attempt  Dean 
to  burn  heretics.  Dean  Thomas  Forreft,  canon  of  St.  Thomas 
Columbs,  and  vicar  of  Dollar,  preached  every  Sunday  t'orrc 
on  the  epiftle  or  gofpel  of  the  day  ;  for  which,  and  fome 
other  Angularities,  he  was  accufed  of  herefy  to  hjs  ordi- 
nary George  Chrichton,  bifliop  of  Dunkeld.  The  bifliop, 
when  the  dean  appeared  before  him,  addreffed  him  in 
this  manner :  "  My  joy  dean  Thomas,  I  am  informed. 
"  that  you  preach  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  every  Sunday  to 
$■*  your  parifhioners,  and  that  you  do  not  take  the  beft 
«  cow  and  the  beft  cloth  from  them,  which  is  very  pre- 
"  judicial  to  other  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  joy 
"  dean  Thomas,  I  would  you  to  take  your  cow  and  your 
"  cloth  as  other  churchmen  do.  It  is  too  much  to 
"  preach  every  Sunday,  for  in  fo  doing  you  may  make 
tc  the  people  think  that  we  mould  preach  likewife :  it  is 
*(  enough  for  you,  when  you  find  any  good  epiftle,  or 
"  good  gofpel,  that  fetteth  forth  the  liberties  of  holy 
"  church,  to  preach  that,  and  let  the  reft  alone."  To 
this  fage  admoni.tj.on  of  his  bifhop,  dean  Thomas  made 
this  anfwer  :  "  I  think,,  my  lord,  that  none  of  my  parifhi- 
"  oners  will  complain  that  I  do  not  take  the  cow  and  the 
i(  sloth;  but  Iknowthatthey  will  gladly  give  me  anything 

*  Fox,  p.  1 147,  &c. 
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Cent.  «f  that  they  haye  ;  and  they  know  that  I  will  gladly'  give 
^VI*  t  "  them  any  thing  that  I  have.  There  is  no  difcord 
•  amongft  us.  Your  lordfhip  fayeth,  it  is  too  much  to 
"  preach  every  Sunday  :  I  think  it  is  too  little  ;  and  I 
"  wifh  that  your  lordihip  did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay, 
"  dean  Thomas,  (faid  the  bifhop,)  we  were  not  ordained 
"  to  preach."  *«  Your  lordfhip  (laid  the  dean)  directs  me, 
*'  when  I  meet  with  a  good  epiftle,  or  a  good  gofpel,  to 
"  preach  upon  it.  I  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New 
"  Teftament,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  bad  epiftle,  or 
*€  a  bad  gofpel  :  but  if  your  lordmip  will  fhew  me  which 
"  are  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad,  I  will  preach  on 
"  the  good,  and  let  the  bad  alone."  "  I  thank  my  God; 
"  (faid  the  bifhop,)  I  know  nothing  of  either  the  Old  or 
*c  New  Teftament ;  therefore,  dean  Thomas,  I  will 
"  know  nothing -but  my  portafs  and  my  pontifical.  Go 
i*  away,  and  lay  afide  all  thefe  fantafies,  or  you  will  re- 
's pent  it  when  too  late."  Dean  Thomas  did  not  take 
the  advice  of  his  bifhop,  but  continued  to  preach  every 
Sunday.  He  was  foon  after  brought  before  the  cardinal, 
together  with  two  friars,  Duncan  Simpfon  a  prieft,  and 
Robert  Fofter  a  gentleman,  in  Stirling.  They  were  all 
condemned  as  obftinate  heretics,  and  burnt  on  the  Caflle- 
hill  of  Edinburgh  *. 

All  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  horrors  that  "were 
intended.  A  lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  perfons,  who 
were  to  be  tried  for  herefy,  was  found  in  the  king's 
pocket  after  his  death.  In  this  lift  were  the  names  of 
about  one  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune ; 
and  at  the  head  of  them,  the  earl  of  Arran,  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  crown.  But  the  troubles  in  which  the  king- 
dom was  involved  in  the  two  laft  years  of  James  V.  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  execrable  fcherne,  by  which 
the  clergy  propofed  to  fecure  their  own  power  and  poiTef- 
iions,  and  enrich  the  crown,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
innocent  blood +. 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over 
the  mind  of  James  V.\  that  he  devolved  upon  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  affairs  both  in  church  and  ftate. 
This  we  learn  from  the  cardinal  himfelf  in  his  letters  to 
the  pope,  and  his  other  friends  at  Rome,  in   which  he" 


*  Fox,  p.  1 153.  f  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  101. 

X  Epiftolse  R.tgum  Scotorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
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acquaints  them,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs ;  Cent. 
that  the  king  had  laid  the  whole  weight  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  him  alone,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  de- 
part from  court  one  moment  £.  Thefe  letters  were  dat- 
ed May  4th,  A.  D.  1540.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
Pfenry  VIII.  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  the  infatuated 
prince  to  his  dangerous  favourite  *,  but- without  effect. 
We  may  therefore,  without  hefkation,  afcribe  all  the  ca- 
lamities that  befell  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  1 
the  laft  years  of  this  reign,  to  the  pernicious  councils  of 
cardinal  Beaton.  The  objects  of  thefe  councils  were — - 
to  keep  king  James  at  a  diftance  from,  and  at  variance 
with,  his  uncle  the  king  of  England,  who  courted  his 
friendfbip  with  great  earnefinefs ;  to  extinguifti  that  fpi- 
rit  of  reformation  that  had  fpread  from  England  into 
Scotland  ;  and  to  preferve  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the 
clergy  from  being  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  power, 
and  their  poffeflions.  In  purfuing  thefe  objects,  he 
involved  the  nation  in  a  war  with  England  ;  the  events 
-of  which  proved  fo  difaftrous,  that  they  deprived  the  un- 
happy mifguided  king,  fir  ft  of  his  reafon,  and  foon  after 
of  his  life. 

All  thefe  difafters  did  not  difcourage  this  bold  and  har-* 
dened  politician.  He  attended  the  prince  whom  he  had 
ruined,  and  dictated  a  will  for  him  in  his  laft  moment*, 
when  he  was  incapable  of  doing  any  deed  that  required 
the  ufe  of  reafon.  By  that  will  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed,  confiding  of  himfelf,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Huntley.  He  brought  this  will  from  Faulk- 
land  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  proclaimed  it  at  the  mar- 
ket crofs,  and  immediately  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands  *. 

The  cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotten  power. 
A  convention  met,  December  28th,  A.  D.  1542,  only 
eight  days  after  the  king's  death.  In  this  convention  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  pretended  will,  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  fabricated  was  not  unknown.  The 
cardinal,  irritated  at  this,  made  a  moft  violent  declama- 
tion againft  appointing  any  Tingle  peribn,  and  particu- 
larly any  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  regent.  In  this  ora- 
tion he  gave  the  Hamiltons   all  the  opprobrious  names 

*  Sse  Sadler's  Letters.  f  Birch  an.  lib.  xv. 
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that  language  furnifhed.  The  earl  of  Arran,  who  was 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  infant  queen  and 
her  iflue,  ftood  up  and  faid :  "  My  lords,  call' me  what 
(t  names  you  pleafe,  but  deny  me  not  my  right  to  the 
regency.  Whatever  faults  any  of  my  name  may  have 
committed,  none  of  you  can  fay  I  have  done  him  any 
injury.  Neither  am  I  minded  to  flatter  any  of  my 
friends  in  their  evil  doing ;  but  by  God's  grace  fhall 
be  as  forward  to  correct  their  enormities,  as  any  with- 
in the  realm  c:.n  reafonably  require  me.  Therefore 
yet  again,  my  lords,  in  God's  name  I  crave,  that  ye 
do  me  no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my  juft  title,  be- 
fore you  have  experience  of  my  government."  The 
whole  affembly,  the  cardinal  and  a  few  of  the  clergy  ex- 
cepted, cried  out,  that  the  earl  of  Arran's  claim  was 
moft  jult,  and  could  not  be  difputed.  He  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  guardian  to  the  queen,  and  governor  of 
the  kingdom,  and  inverted  with  all  the  powers,  pre- 
rogatives, and  pofieffions  of  the  crown*.  In  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  May  14th,  A.  D. 
1543,  the  earl  of  Arran  informed  his  holinefs,  that 
by  his  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  law  of  nature,  he 
had  been  raifed  to  the  regency,  as  well  as  by  the  affent 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  f.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
declared  to  be  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  after  the  infant  queen  and  her 
isOue. 

The  earl  of  Arran  was  very  unfit  for  the  ftation  to 
which  he  was  raifed,  and  the  difficult  part  he  had  to  act. 
Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
might  be  called  the  French  and  the  Engl  ifh  parties.  The 
firft  of  thefe  confifted  of  the  clergy,  and  fuch  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  commons,  as  adhered  to  France 
and  Rome,  and  were  enemies  to  the  reformation  and  to 
England.  This  party  had  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the 
nation  in  their  favour,  and  cardinal  Beaton  at  their  head, 
than  whom  they  could  not  have  a  more  able  and  artful 
leader.  The  other  party  confifted  of  the  nobles,  gentle- 
men, and  common  people,  who  wiflied  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  and  an  intimate  union  with  Eng- 
land, by  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.      This    party   gained    a    great    acceffion    of 


*  Knox,  p.  36.         f  Epiflolffi  Regura  Scotpriim,  vol.  ii.p-  '57- 
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ftrength  by  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his     Cent. 
brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  had  been  long  exiles ;     XVI. 
and  of  the  earls  of  Glencajrn  and  Caflilis ;    the  lords  w"~*-"'*1 
Maxwell,  Somerville,  and  Fleming;  with  feveral  gentle- 
men, who  had   been    prifoners  in  England.     All  thefe, 
gained  by  Henry,  were  fent  into  Scotland  to  promote 
his  views.     This  party  alfo  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  vicinity,  power,  and  wealth  of  England,  and  the  ex- 
treme eagernefs  of  Henry  to  accomplish  the  marriage. 
But  the  molt  powerful  party,    without  a  proper  head,  is 
a  rope  of  fancj.     The  regent   Arran  was  at  the  head  of 
this  party,  and  by  his  weak  unfteady  conduct  ruined  his 
party,  brought  difgrace   upon  hiwfelf,  and  many  great 
calamities  on  his  country  *. 

The  imprifonment  of  the  cardinal,  the  arts  by  which 
he  recovered  his  liberty,  brought  over  the  governor  to 
his  party,  attained  as  great  a  degree  of  power  as  he  had 
ever  poffefleds  and  defeated-  all  the  fchemes  of  Henry 
¥111.  have  been  already  related  f.  We  fhall  now 
therefore  confine  our  attention  to  the  events  which  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  religion. 

As  foon  as  the  cardinal  had  recovered  his  former  pow- 
er, he  difcovered  that  his  pride,  ambition,  and  cruelty, 
were  not  in  the  leaft  diminished.  The  great  feal  was  taken. 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  delivered  in  full 
parliament,  December  15th,  A.  D.  1543,  to  the  cardi- 
nal j.  The  fame  day  the  governor,  who  had  abandoned 
his  principles  as  well  as  his  party,  and  was  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  cardinal,  complained  in  parliament 
of  the  great  increafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, when  an  a£r.  was  made  for  its  extirpation,  com- 
manding all  bifliops  and  their  officials  to  apprehend  and 
bring  to  trial  all  who  were  fufpecled  of  herefy,  and  pro- 
mifmg  them  the  fupport  and  fecular  arm  in  that  pious 
work  *- 

This  a£t  was  not  fuffered  to  lie  long  dormant.     In  Ja-  Perfeca- 
nuary,  A.  D>    1544,  the   cardinal  vifited  fome  parts  of  tion. 
his  province  in  great  itate,  accompanied  by  the  governor, 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  juftice-general,  three  bifhops,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lords  and   gentlemen.      Many  perfons  fuf- 

*  See  Sadler's  Letters.  f  See  ch.  i.  fedt.  %.  towards  the  end* 
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Cent.  pe<£ted  of  herefy  had  been  imprifoned  in  Perth,  and 
Xyl.  Were  now  tried  and  found  guilty.  Some  of  them  were 
banifhed,  five  men  were  hanged,  and  one  woman  was 
drowned  f .  Thefe  five  men  and  the  woman,  were  re- 
fpectable  burgeffes  of  Perth,  and  much  beloved  by  their 
neighbours.,  who  earneftly  interceded  with  the  governor 
and  cardinal  to  fpare  their  lives.  The  governor,  it  is 
faid,  would  willingly  have  granted  the  requeft ;  but  the 
cardinal,  who  ruled  all,  was  indexible.  This  intercef- 
fion,  however,  was  probably  the  caufe  they  were  not 
committed  to  the  flames,  the  ufual  punifhment  of  he- 
retics. 

The  governor  and  cardinal  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding in  their  progrefs  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  great  preparations  that 
were  making  m  England  for  a  formidable  invafion  of 
Scotland  in  the  fpring.  That  invafion  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  May  this  year  1544,  and  was  mod  ruinous 
to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  country  beyond  that 
and  Berwick.  The  war  between  the  two  nations  be- 
ing thus  kindled,  it  continued  to  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence, all  this  and  the  next  year  5  during  which  time 
the  preachers  and  profeffors  of  the  new  learning  met 
with  little  or  no  moleftation,  and  the  number  of  both 
greatly  increafed. 

The  firft  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  two  or  three  excepted,  were  more  emi- 
nent for  their  zeal  and  piety,  than  for  their  learning. 
But  one  no  lefs  fincere  and  pious  than  his  predeceffors, 
but  more  diftjnguifhed  for  his  abilities  and  learning, 
made  his  appearance  in  this  interval.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  George  Wifhart,  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Pitar- 
row  in  the  Merns.  Having  palled  through  a  courfe  of 
education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  fome  time  at 
Cambridge,  and  vifited  feveral  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent for  his  further  improvement.  When  he  was  in 
Germany  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformed,  which  he  ftudied  moft  carefully,  and  em- 
braced mod  cordially.  Pie  then  refolved  to  return  home, 
to  communicate  to  his  countrymen  the  knowledge  he 
had  obtained.  Pafling  through  England,,  he  arrived 
in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1544;  and  having  vifited  his  family, 
he  immediately  began  to  preach  with  the  moft  undaunted 
boldnefs  againft  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and  the 
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vices  of  the  clergy.  He  met  with  a  mod  favourable  re-  Cent. 
ception  wherever  he  appeared,  particularly  in  Dundee,  xv-1- 
where  he  refided  a  considerable  time,  and  preached  in  *" 
the  principal  church  to  crowded  audiences,  till  he  was 
prohibited  by  the  magiftrates,  at  the  command  of  the  car- 
dinal. He  then  vifited  Montrofe,  Perth,  and  feveral 
other  towns  in  thofe  parts,  preaching  every  where  to  ad- 
miring multitudes,  who  were  equally  charmed  with  the 
novelty  of  his  doctrine,  and  manner  of  preaching.  Be- 
ing invited  into  the  weft,  where  the  reformation  had 
made  the  greateft  progrefs,  he  preached  at  the  market 
crofs,  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  to  a  prodigious  crowd  of 
people,  while  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  preached  in 
the  church  to  a  few  old  women.  In  a  word,  theftrength 
of  his  arguments  convinced  the  moft  intelligent  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines,  while  thofe  who  were  not  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  his  arguments  were  greatly  affected  by 
the  eloquence,  warmth,  and  fervour  of  his  difcourfes. 
His  converts  were  almoft  innumerable ;  and  among 
thefe  were  not  a  few  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  kingdom  *. 

The  cardinal  and  the  clergy  in  general  were  greatly  in- 
cenfed  again ll  this  bold  and  dangerous  adverfary,  and  are- 
foiution  was  formed  to  put  an  end  to  his  attacks  upon  the 
church,  by  taking  away  his  life  by  fome  means  or  other. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  cut  him  off  by  alTafiination ; 
but  he  defeated  the  firft  by  his  courage,,  and  the  fecond 
by  his  caution.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  attempts  he  be- 
haved in  fuch  a  noble  and  generous  manner  as  fhould 
have  foftened  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  if  that  had  been 
poffible.  A  friar  named  Weighton,  who  had  undertaken 
to  kill  him  when  he  was  in  Dundee,  knowing  that  it  was 
his  cuftom  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  after  fermon  till  the 
church  was  empty,  fkulked  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs 
with  a»  dagger  in  his  right  hand  under  his  gown.  Mr. 
Wifhart,  (who  was  remarkably  quick-fighted,)  as  he 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  obferving  the  friar's  counte- 
nance, and  his  hand  with  fomething  in  it  under  his 
gown,  fufpe£ted  his  defign,  fprung  forward,  feized  his 
hand,  and  wrenched  the  dagger  from  him.  At  the  noife 
which  this  fcuffle  occafioned,  a  crowd  of  people  rufhed 

*  Knox,  p.  48,  &c.  Edit,    1644.     Spottifwood,  p.  76,  &c.  Bu- 
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Cent.  Into  the  church,  arid  would  have  torn  the  friar  in  pieces; 
-V^"  but  Mr.  Wifhart  clafped  hirii  in  his  arms,  and  declared 
•"""■■■'  that  none  fhould  touch  him  but  through  his  body.  "  He 
"  hath  done  me  no  hurt,  (faid  he,)  my  friends;  he  hath 
'*  done  trie  much  good  ;  he  hath  taught  me  what  I  have 
«  to  fear,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard."  With  thefe  and 
other  fpeeches  he  appeafed  the  people,'  and  fent  home  the 
aflaflin  in  fafety  *.  If  he  difcovered  much  courage  and 
prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion,  he  difcovered  no  lefs 
caution  and  fagacity  on  the  next.  When  he  was  in  Mon- 
trofe,  a  meifenger  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the 
laird  of  Kineer,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  been  fud- 
denly  taken  ill,  and  earneltly  intreated  him  to  come  to 
him  without  delay.  He  immediately  fet  out,  accompa-  , 
nied  by  two  or  three  friends  ;  but  when  they  were  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  he  flopped  faying,  "  Ifufpect 
"  there  is  treafon  in  this  matter.  Go  you  (faid  he  to 
<c  one  of  his  friends)  up  yonder,  and  tell  me  what  you 
"  obferve."  He  came  back  and  told  him,  that  he  had 
feen  a  company  of  fpearmen  lying  in  ambufh  near  the 
road.  They  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  on  the  way 
he  faid  to  his  friends:  "  I  know  I  Avail  one  day  fall  by 
"  the  hands  of  that  blood-thirfty  man  (meaning  the  cer- 
t(  dinal) ;  but  I  truft  it  (hall  not  be  in  this  manner  f." 
Synod.  Thefe  two  plots  having  mifcarried,  and  Mr.  Wifhart 

ftill  continuing  to  preach  with  his  ufual  boldnefs  and 
fuccefs,  the  cardinal  fummoned  a  fynod  of  the  clergy  to 
meet,  January  iith,  A.  D.  1546,  in  the  Black-friars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  to  confider  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  to  that 
torrent  of  defection  from  the  church  that  threatened  her 
ruin.  Some  propofals  were  made  for  reforming  the  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and  obliging  them  to  be  diligent  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  particularly  in  preaching:  but  no- 
thing was  determined.  • 
Mr.  Wif-  When  the  cardinal  was  thus  employed,  he  received 
h"h  a^A  inf°rrnati°n  tnat  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  Mr. 
pre  ai  -  George  Wifhart,  was  in  the  houfe  of  Qrmifton,  only  about 
eight  miles  from  Edinburgh.  He  did  not  neglect  this 
information,  but  immediately  applied  to  the  governor, 
and  with  fome  difficulty,  it  is  faid,  procured  a  fufficient 
force,  with   which  he  fet  out  in  the  night,  and  arrived 

*  Knox,  p.  50.  -p  Ibid,  p  51. 
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at  Elphingfton,  about  a  mile  from  Ormifton.  Here  the  Cent. 
cardinal  halted,  and  fent  the  earl  of  Bothwell  with  a  par- 
ty of  armed  men  to  Ormifton  to  feize  Mr.  Wifhart. 
Having  furrounded  the  houfe  that  none  might  efcape, 
they  awaked  the  family^  and  demanded  admittance. 
This  Mr.  Cockburn,  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  at  firil  re- 
fufed;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill,  the  earl  and  a  few* 
of.  his  followers  were  admitted.  After  fome  expostula- 
tions, the  earl  of  Bothwell  gave  a  promife,  confirmed 
by  an  oath,  that  he  would  protect  Mr.  Wifhart  from  the 
malice  of  the  cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial,  or 
would  fet  him  at  liberty.  On  this  fecurity,  Mr.  Wifhart 
was  produced,  and  put  into  his  hands  *. 

The  earl  carried  his  prifoner  to  his  own  caftle  of  Hails,  Delivered 
and  feemed  at  firft.  to  have  fome  intention  to  perform  his  to  the  go- 
promife.     But  if  he  ever  had  fuch  an  intention,  it  was  vernor« 
foon  fhaken,  by  the  perfuafion,  it  is  faid,  of  the  queen 
dowager,  with  whom  he  was  in  love.     To  give  him  an 
excufe  for  violating  his  oath  arid  promife,  he  was  brought 
before  the  governor  and  council,    January    19th,    and 
commanded,  under  the  highelt  penalties,  to  deliver  his 
prifoner  to  the  governor  before  the  end  of  that  month. 
He  complied  with  that  command,  and  conducted  Mr. 
Wifhart  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  was 
foon  after  carried  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  cardinal  having  got  this  capital  enemy  of  the  Governor 
church  into  his  hands,  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  re-  refufes  to 
folved  that  he  fhould  not  efcape.  He  fummoned  an  af-  attend  his 
fembly  of  the  bifhops  and  principal  clergy  to  meet  at  St. 
Andrew's,  February  17th,  for  his  trial,  and  invited  the 
governor  to  be  prefent  on  that  occafion.  With  this  in- 
vitation the  obfequious  governor  would  have  complied, 
If  he  had  not  been  'diffuaded  by  his  friends,  particularly 
David  Hamilton  of  Prefton,  a  wife  and  good  man,  who 
convinced  him  by  many  arguments  of  the  folly  of  draw- 
ing upon  himfelf  the  guilt  and  odium  that  would  attend 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  a  man  fo  innocent 
and  fo  much  admired.  He  wrote  therefore  to  the  cardi- 
nal, that  he  could  not  come  to  St.  Andrew's  at  the  time 
propofed,  and  defired  him  to  delay  Mr.  Wifhan's  trial  to 
a  more  convenient  feafon.    The  haughty  prelate  ftormed 

*  Knox,  p.  54,  55. 
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at  this  refufal,  returned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  determined  to  proceed  without  delay  *. 

A  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  afTembled  in 
great  ftate  in  the  cathedral,  March  ift,  for  the  trial  of 
Mr,  Wifhart,  who  was  brought  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  by  a  guard  of  a  hundred  armed  men.  In  this  pre- 
tended trial,  all  the  rules  of  law,  juftice?  equity,  and 
even  decency,  were  molt  grofsly  violated  j  the  prifoner 
was  loaded  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  heretic,  run- 
nagate,  thief,  traitor,  &c.  at  the  reading  of  each  of  the; 
eighteen  articles  of  the  charge  againft  him,  which  he  bore 
with  inimitable  patience.  When  he  attempted  to  an- 
fwer thefe  articles,  he  was  filenced  when  he  had  only  ut- 
tered a  few  fentences.  But  thefe  fentences  were  direclly 
to  the  point,  and  really  unanfwerable.  Fie  earneftly 
begged  leave  to  explain  the  doctrines  he  had  preached^ 
and  to  fhew  their  conformity  to  the  word  of  God  j  but 
fthis  was  denied  him.  After  fome  hours  were  fpent  in 
Infulting  rather  than  trying  the  prifoner,  the  predeter- 
mined fentence  was  pronounced,  condemning  him  to  be 
burnt  as  an  obilinate  heretic  f.  This  cruel  fentence  was 
executed  the  next  day  on  the  green  before  the  caftle^ 
Thus  perifhed  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  one  of  the  mo  ft  pi- 
ous and  learned  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the  doclrines  of 
the  reformers  in  Scotland.  His  death  was  a  lofs  to  his? 
perfecutors,  as  well  as  to  his  friends.  If  he  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  the  reformation,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  been  carried  on  with  more  regularity  and  lefs  de- 
variation.  He  had  acquired  an  aftonifhing  power  over 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  he  always  employed  it  in  , 
reftraining  them  from  acts  of  violence,  infpiring  them 
with  love  to  one  another,  and  with  gentlenefs  and  huma- 
nity to  their  enemies. 

The  exultation  of  the  clergy  at  the  execution  of  Mr* 
Wifhart  was  exceffive,  and  they  loaded  the  cardinal  with 
praifes  as  the  moft  glorious  champion  of  the  church. 
They  now  imagined  that  they  would  enjoy  their  power,, 
their  honours,  and  riches,  in  tranquillity,  and  that  none 
would  dare  to  open  their  mouths  againft  the  church  or 
clergy.  But  in  this  they  were  miftaken.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Wifhart  made  a  very  different  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  j  it  excked  their  compaf- 
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lion  for  the  meek  and  patient  fu$fe*er,  and  their  indigna-     Cent. 
tion  again  ft  the  authors  of  his  ffifferings.     The  effects  °f^Jv\ 
thefe  pafiions  very  foon  appeared.  wr-""*-' 

The  cardinal  was  not  a  little  elated  with  this  bold  at-  Marriage. 
chievement,  the  praifes  he  received,  and  the  advantages 
he  expected  to  derive  from  it.  Soon  after,  he  fpent 
fome  time  at  Finhaven  in  Angus,  the  earl  of  Crawford's 
feat,  in  fettling  the  preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between 
that  earl's  eldeft  fon,  and  one  of  his  natural  daughters, 
named  Margaret,  with  whom  he  gave  a  very  great  for- 
tune ;  and  in  celebrating  that  marriage.  When  the  fef- 
tivities  on  that  occafion  were  ended,  he  returned  to  his 
caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  a  great  number  of  artificers 
of  different  kinds  were  employed  in  adding  to  its  beauty, 
conveniency,  and  ftrength. 

The  cardinal  had  many  enemies,  fome  on  a  civil  or  po- 
litical, and  others  on  a  religious  account ;  and  the  late 
execution  of  Mr.  Wifharn  had  greatly  increafed  their 
number,  and  inflamed  their  anger.  John  Leily,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  been  long  at  variance  with 
him;,  and  Norman  Leily,  that  earl's  eldeft  fon,  had 
lately  quarrelled  with  him  for  denying  him  an  eflate,  to 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  claim.  Thefe  two,  by  often 
converfing  together,  heated  one  another,  till  at  length 
they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death.  They  admitted  into 
their  fecret  and  fociety  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
(who  was  incenfed  againft  the  cardinal  for  depriving  his 
father  of  the  treafurer's  office,)  Peter  Carmichael,  and 
James  Melville,  who  were  zealous  promoters  of  the  re- 
formation, and  admirers  of  Mr.  Wiftiari.  Thefe  five, 
after  feveral  confutations,  determined  to  deftroy  the  ob- 
ject of  their  refentment  in  his  own  caftle.  In  order  to 
this,  they  agreed  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  evening 
of  May  28th,  with  a  few  of  their  followers,  on  whofe 
fecrecy  and  courage  they  could  rely.  They  met  accord- 
ingly ;  and  having  fettled  their  plan  of  proceeding  that 
evening,  they  aflembled  next  morning  early,  in  number 
only  fixteen,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  cathedral,  near 
the  caftle,  and  waited  till  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the 
draw-bridge  down.  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  with  other 
fix  of  his  accomplices,  then  walked  down  to  the  gate, 
were  admitted  without  fufpicion,  and  entered  into  con- 
verfation  with  the  porter,  aiking  him,  when  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  cardinal  /and 
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Cent,  other  queftions.  By  and  by  Norman  Lefly,  with  three 
"  or  four  others,  came  and  joined  the  company.  At  laft 
JohnLeflyj  with  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  approach- 
ed. When  the  porter  faw  John  Lefly,  knowing  him  to 
be  an  enemy  to  his  mafter,  he  began  to  fufpecf.  fome  ill 
defign,  and  attempted  to  draw  up  the  bridge :  but  thofe 
who  were  already  admitted  feized  him,  took  all  his  keys 
from  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  ditch.  Being  now 
matters  of  the  caflle,  they  placed  four  of  their  number 
near  the  cardinal's  chamber,  to  prevent  his  receiving  any 
intelligence.  They  then  turned  out  at  the  poftern,  about 
one  hundred  artificers  and  labourers,  and  about  fifty  of 
the  houfehold,  retaining  only  the  governor's  eldeft  fon  as 
a  hoftage.  All  this  was  done  without  any  refiftance,  and 
with  fo  little  noife,  that  the  cardinal  was  not  alarmed  till 
they  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  Being  alked 
who  was  there  ?  they  anfwered,  a  Lefly.  Knowing  the 
voice  of  his  enemy  John  Lefly,  he  apprehended  his  dan- 
ger, and,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  chamberlain,  barri- 
caded the  door,  which  was  very  ftrong.  After  fome  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  break  it  open,  they  brought  a  grate 
with  iive  coals,  and  threatened  to  fet  it  on  fire.  The 
door  was  then  opened,  mod  probably  by  the  chamberlain, 
and  they  rufhed  in  with  their  fwords  drawn.  They  found 
the  cardinal  feated  in  an  elbow  chair,  who  cried,  "  I  am 
"  a  prieft ;  I  am  a  prieft  ;  you  will  not  kill  me  !"  After 
a  fhort  and  angry  expoftulation,  they  difpatched  him 
with  many  wounds-  His  laft  words  were,  "  Fy !  fy! 
«  all  is  loft,  all  is  loft*!" 

Thus  fell,  in  his  fifty-fecond  year,  cardinal  Beaton, 
the  moft  opulent  and  powerful  churchman  that  ever  was 
in  Scotland.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  his 
hiftory  proves,  and  his  enemies  did  not  deny;  but  his 
virtues  were  not  equal  to  his  abilities.  The  general  tenor 
of  his  life  was  very  unfuitable  to  his  profeffion  and  his 
vows.  lie  had  many  natural  children,  whom  he  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed  confider- 
sble  fortunes.  He  was  a  moft  confummate  difTembler.  i 
It  coif  him  npthing  to  make  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  of 
love  to  thofe  he  hated,  of  efteem  to  thofe  he  defpifed, 
and  of  friendfhip  to  thofe  he  defigned  to  ruin.     His  p.o- 
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litical  fchemes  were  deep  and  artful,  but  indire£r.  and  Cent. 
crooked,  carried  into  execution  by  deception  and  fraud,  XVI. 
when  he  had  not  power  to  employ  force.  He  was  proud 
and  ambitious,  cruel  and  unrelenting,  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  were  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
which  he  knew  would  endanger  his  own  greatnefs, 
and  the  power  and  pofieffions  of  the  clergy.  His  death 
made  a  mighty  noife,  and  produced  very  important  con- 
fequences. 
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CHAPTER      III. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485  td 
A.  D.  1547. 

/\S  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Bri- 
tain in  this  bufy  period,  hath  unavoidably  fwelled  to  an 
uncommon  fize,  it  is  neceffary  to  comprefs  the  materials 
of  the  following  chapters  of  this  book,  by  expreffing 
every  thing  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  envy  and  admi-  Changes? 
ration  of  furrounding  nations,  hath  been  the  work  of  Jetton?" 
ages  •,  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  hath  been  expofed  to  va- 
rious dangers,  and  undergone  various  changes,  before  it 
reached  that  degree  of  excellence,  precifion,  and  ftabi- 
lity,  to  which  it  hath  now  attained.  Many  of  thefe 
changes  have  been  related  in  the  third  chapters  of  the 
former  books  of  this  work ;  and  fuch  of  the  changes  in 
the  government  and  laws  of  England  in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, as  feem.  to  merit  a  place  in  general  hiftory,  will 
be  related  in  the  firft  fe&ion  ;  and  thofe  in  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fecond  fedtion  of  this 
chapter. 

sect; 
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SEC    T.      I. 

Hijlory  of the  Conjlitution,  Government ,  and  Laws  of Eng- 
land, from  A.  D.   1485  to  A.  D.  1547.' 


Nobility.  JL  HE  people  of  England  were  arranged  in  the  fame 
ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  in  this  as  in  the  former  pe- 
riod ;  but  a  very  confiderable  change  was  now  made  in 
the  numbers  and  circum fiances  of  the  people  in  fome'of 
thofe  ranks,  particularly  the  highefl:  and  lowed. 

So  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed,  and  at- 
tainted, in  the  cruel  contefl  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  that  only  twenty-eight  temporal  peers 
were  fummoned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.*: 
a  very  fmall  number  in  fo  great  a  kingdom.  This  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  peers  diminifhed  their  weight  in 
the  fcale  of  government  5  and  as  that  was  one  objecl:  of 
the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  he  raifed  very  few  to  the  peer- 
age. Only  thirty-fix  temporal  peers  were  fummoned  to 
tlie  firft  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  f  Though  that  prince 
was  more  prcfufe  of  his  money,  he  was  no  lefs  frugal  of 
his  honours  than  his  father,  and  no  more  than  forty- 
feven  peers  were  fummoned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  his 
fon  Edward  VI.  %  Some  other  things  contributed  to  di- 
minifh  the  power  and  influence  of  the  peerage  in  this  pe- 
riod :  the  facility  of  alienating  their  eftates ;  the  ftricl: 
execution  of  the  laws  againft  retaining  great  numbers  of 
idle  people  in  their  fervice,  by  giving  them  liveries,  and 
by  that  fplendid  expenfive  mode  of  living  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In-  a  word,  the  baronage 
of  England  waff  no  longer  that  too  powerful  preponderat- 
ing body  they  had  long  been  ;  equally  formidable  to  their 
fovereigns  and  their  fellow-fubjetts. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  loweft  rank  in  fo- 
ciety, that  of  flaves,  were  alfo  greatly  diminifhed  in  this 
period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  flourilhed  in  thofe 
times,  and  was  fecretary  of  ftate  to  Edward  VI. 
in  his  Treatife  on  the  Republic  of  England,  mentions 
two  kinds  of  flaves;  vfo.  villains  in  grofs,  the  abfolute 
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property  of  their  mafters  and  their  heirs  ;  and  villains  re- 
gardant, who  were  annexed  to  a  particular  eftate,  and 
transferred  with  it  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
"  Neither  of  the  one  fort  nor  of  the  other,"  fays  he, 
s(  have  we  any  number  in  England  5  and  of  the  fivfh  I 
"  never  knew  any  in  the  realm  in  my  time :  of  the  fe- 
n  cond,  fo  few  there  be,  that  it  is  not  alrnoft  worth  the 
*}  f  pea  king  about.  But  law  doth  acknowledge  them  in 
"  both  thefe  kinds  *."  That  is,  no  law  had  been  made 
for  abolifhing  thefe  kinds  of  flavery.  Other  caufes  had 
produced  that  effect.  Several  caufes  of  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  flavery  in  England  have  been  already  menti- 
oned j.  Another  caufe  now  contributed  to  produce  that 
effe£t.  It  came  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  people 
of  all  ranks,  that  flavery  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  offenfive  to 
God,  and  injurious  to  man.  Wickliff  and  his  followers 
inculcated  this  doctrine  with  great  warmth,  and  their  de- 
clamations had  a  great  efFedl.  Henry  VIII.  granted  a 
manumiffion,  A.  D.  1514,  to  two  of  his  flaves  and  their 
families ;  for  which  he  afligned  this  reafon  in  the  pre- 
amble :  "  That  God  had  at  firft  created  all  men  equally 
"  free  by  nature,  but  that  many  had  been  reduced  to 
"  flavery  by  the  laws  of  men.  We  believe  it,  therefore, 
y  to  be  a  pious  a£t,  and  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God, 
(i  to  fet  certain  of  our  flaves  at  liberty  from  their  bon- 
"  dagej."  As  thefe  fentiments  prevailed,  flavery  de- 
clined, and  was  at  length  extinguished,  without  any  po- 
fitive  law.  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  law  for 
the  general  manumiffion  of  the  bondmen  in  England  ; 
and  a  bill  for  that  purpofe  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  A.  D.  1526,  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and 
rejected.  But  what  could  not  be  effe&ed  at  once  by  a 
law,  was  gradually  accomplifhed  by  humanity*. 

A  new  race  of  people,  differing  in  their  origin,  com-  pvvoti- 
plexion,  language,  and  manners,  from  the  other  inha-  ans. 
bitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this  time,  and  foon 
became  fo  numerous,  and  committed  fo  many  crimes, 
that  a  law  was  made,  22  Henry  VIII.  for  their  expul- 
fion.  Thefe  people  were  called  Gypfies,  or  Egyptians ; 
becaufe  they  faid,  and  it   was  generally  believed,    that 


*  Smith's  Republic,  p.  160.  f  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  470. 
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they  came  originally  from  Egypt.  The  characters  and 
practices  of  thefe  remarkable  wanderers  are  thus  defcrib- 
ed  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  parliament  for  their  ex- 
pulfion  :  "  Forafmuch  as  before  this  time  divers  and  ma- 
"  ny  outlandifh  people,  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
"  ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandife,  have  come  in- 
"  to  this  realm,  and  gone  from  (hire  to  {hire,  and  place 
<f  to  place,  in  great  company,  and  ufed  great,  fubtile, 
"  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  j  bearing  them 
"  in  hand,  that  by  palmiftry  they  could  tell  men's  and 
"  women's  fortunes ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and 
«  fubtility  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and 
"  alfo  have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  androbbe- 
(C  ries,'  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people  that 
«  they  have  come  among  *."  For  thefe  reafons  the  par- 
liament enacted,  that  no  more  Egyptians  mould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  realm  ;  and  that  if  any  of  them  landed, 
they  mould  be  immediately  feized  and  commanded  to  de- 
part. It  was  further  enacted,  That  a  proclamation 
fhould  be  publifhed,  commanding  all  the  Egyptians  in 
England  to  banifh  themfelves  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fix- 
teen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment  and  the 
confifcation  of  their  goods.  But  neither  this  law,  nor 
feveral  fubfequent  laws  ftill  more  fevere,  produced  the 
defired  effect.  Many  thoufands  of  thofe  pernicious  in- 
mates remained  in  England  long  after  this  time  ;  and 
confiderable  numbers  of  their  pofterity  are  ftill  remain- 
ing. 
Parlia-  So  full  an  account  hath  been  given  of  the  conftitution, 

ment.  powers,  privileges,  forms  of  proceeding,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  this  work,  that  it  will 
not  be  neceffary  to  fay  much  on  thefe  fubjects  in  this 
chapter.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  parliament  in 
this  period  were  not  many,  and  few  of  them  were  of 
great  importance. 
Hcufe  of  For  feveral  centuries  the  fpiritual  peers  had  been  more 
Lcids.  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  But  a  great  revolution  happened  in  that  particu- 
lar in  this  period.  By  the  diffblution  of  the  monafteries 
and  other  religious  houfes,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
fpiritual  peers  were  cut  off  from  the  Houfe  of  Lords  at 

*  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  io. 
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one  blow.  No  fewer  than  twenty-fix  parliamentary  ab- 
bots and  two  parliamentary  priors  loft  their  baronies  and 
their  feats  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  at  the  fame  time.  When 
the  parliamet  met  after  this  great  revolution,  April  13th, 
1539,  the  Houfe  of  Peers  made  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  had  done  on  all  former  occafions,  from 
the  time  that  the  parliament  had  been  divided  into  two 
houfes.  Forty-one  temporal,  and  only  twenty  fpiritual 
peers  were  prefent  in  that  feffion  *.  Thus  revolution  was 
very  favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  had  been  promoted  by 
the  friends  of  the  reformation :  but  it  was  fatal  to  the 
caufe  of  popery,  which  thereby  loft  a  great  number  of 
its  ftrongeft  pillars,  and  foon  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  forms  of  conducting  bufinefs  in  parliament  were  Forms  of 
not  very  firmly  fixed,  in  the  times  we  are  now  confider-  proceed- 
ing ;  at  leaft  fome  forms  were  then  ufed  which  have  long  pl^lia- 
fince  been  difcontinued,  which  were  very  different  from  ment. 
thofe  that  are  now  eftablifhed.  At  the  opening  of  every 
parliament  the  king  was  prefent,  feated  on  his  throne, 
but  made  no  fpeech  to  the  two  houfes.  The  fpeech  was 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor;  and  as  the  chancellors  in 
thofe  times  were  generally  prelates,  thofe  fpeeches  were 
a  kind  of  fermons  on  a  text  of  fcripture,  and  abounded 
in  the  mod  fulfome  flattery  of  his  majefty,  whofe  glori- 
ous perfections  the  humble  prelate  acknowledged  himfelf 
incapable  of  defcribing.  The  chancellor  then  named 
feveral  committees,  confiding  of  lords  and  commons,  for 
the  quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  viz.  one  committee  for 
receiving  petitions  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  ;  another  for  receiving  petitions  from  Gafcony, 
and  the  Englifh  territories  on  the  continent :  one  com- 
mittee for  trying  the  petitions  from  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  and  another  for  trying  the  peti- 
tions from  Gafcony,  and  the  continent.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  form  ;  but  in  thofe  times  it  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  unmeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  prefent.  The  triers  of 
petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  power,  and  did  a  great  deal 
of  bufinefs.  In  particular,  they  had  the  fame  dangerous 
power  with  the  lords  of  the  articles  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  to  felect  fuch  petitions  as  they  thought  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  form  them  into  bills  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfes,  and  to  reject  others.     This 

*  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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gave  the  king  and  his  minifters  a  great  advantage  ;  as  it 
put  it  into  their  power  to  prevent  any  thing  that  was  dis- 
agreeable to  them  from  being  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, except  incidentally  by  the  members  in  their 
fpeeches  *.  The  forms  of  reading  and  paffing  bills  were 
in  fome  refpeets  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent* 
Bills  were  prepared  and  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  tri- 
ers of  petitions,  written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  firft  and 
fecond  reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the  king's' 
attorney  and  folicitor,  to  be  examined,  corrected',  and 
put  into  legal  parliamentary  formf.  No  certain  number 
of  times  was  fixed  for  reading  bills  before  they  were  paf- 
fed.  In  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  we  find  fome 
bills  were  paffed  on  the  firft  reading  with  the  unanimous 
confent  of  all  the  members,  and  that  others  were  twice 
read  on  one  day,  paffed,  and  feiit  to  the  Commons  j\  Ma- 
ny were  paffed  on  the  third  reading,  but  fome  were  read 
four  times,  fome  fix  times,  fome  feven  times,  and  fome 
even  eight  times  §.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
parliament  in  thofe  times,  to  pafs  thofe  bills  immediately 
on  the  firft  or  fecond  reading  on  which  all  were  agreed  ; 
and  to  read  thofe  bills  on  which  different  opinions  were 
entertained,  till  all,  or  a  great  majority  of  the  members, 
came  to  be  of  the  fame  fentiments.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  conjecture,  and  may  be  a  miftake.  Several  other 
peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  conducting  bufmefs  in  par- 
liament might  be  collected  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  if  it  were  neceffary. 

The  feffions  of  parliament  in  this  period  were  feldom 
longer  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  fometimes  much  fhorter; 
but  in  thefe  fhort  feffions,  both  houfes  applied  to  bufinefs 
with  great  alliduity.  They  had  often  two  meetings 
in  the  day  ;  one  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  breakfaft ;  the  other  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  dinner  ||.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  fecure  a  full 
attendance  of  all  the  members  at  every  meeting.  None 
could  be  abfent  without  leave  from  the  king,  and  with- 
out naming  one  or  two  who  were  prefent  as  proxies, 
to  act  in  his  name.  Such  as  were  abfent  without  leave, 
and  without  proxies,  were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.     The 

*  Journals,  paffim.  f  fhid.  p.  ir.  &  psffim. 
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names  of  all  the  members  prefent  at  every  meeting  are 
carefully  marked  in  the  Journals,  and  from  thence  we' 
find  that  there  was  eonftantiy  a:  very  full  attendance  *. 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of  longer  Long  par- 
duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  feffions,  than ■liament. 
thofe  of  former  times.  The  parliament  that  met  at 
Weftminfter,  21  Hen  VIII.  November  the  3d,  A.  D° 
1529,  had  feven  feffions  each  of  them  uncommonly  long 
and  full  of  bufinefs,  and  was  not  diffolved  till  April  4th, 
A.  D.  1535,  after  having  continued  fix  years  and  four 
months  f. 

Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  by  the  par-  Unanimity 
liament  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  as  the  ^Patrha" 
laws  for  abolifhing  the  power  of  the  pope  ;  for  inverting 
the  king,  a  layman,  with  the  fupremacy  of  the  church ; 
and  for  the  dilution  of  religious  houfes,  could  not  but 
be  very  difagreeable  to  many  of  the  members,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  fpiritual  peers  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords; 
it  is  aftonifhing  how  little  oppofition  they  encountered, 
and  with  what  facility  and  rapidity  they  palled  both 
houfes.  The  bill  empowering  the  king,  as  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  conftitutc  bifhops  by  his  own 
authority,  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  read 
three  times,  palled,  fent  to  the  Commons,  read  three 
times  by  them,  palled,  and  returned  to  the  Lords,  all  in 
the  fame  day  J.  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  laft  feffiori 
of  that  parliament  which  finifhed  the  diffolution  of  the 
monaftic  orders,  granted  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods 
to  the  king,  and  made  many  other  fevere  laws  againftthe 
pope  and  church  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Journals* 
"  That  the  lords  gave  their  fuffrages,  and  delivered  their 
«  fentiments  concerning  all  thefe  a£ts ;  and  fuch  was 
"  their  unanimity,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opi- 
«{  nion  about  any  one  of  them  §."  So  great  an  afcendant 
had  this  awful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  great- 
eft  fubjecls.  We  meet  with  no  protefts  or  diffentsin  the 
Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  this  reign.  That  was 
a  meafure  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted.  So  great  was 
the  authority,  and  fo  dreadful  the  difpleafure  of  this 
prince,  that  the  boldefi  of  his  fubje£ls  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  oppofition. 

*  Journals,  vol.  i.  p,  36.  &c.  f  Stat.  21.  Hen.  VIIL 
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The  forms  of  electing  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  laws  for  preventing  undue  elections  and 
falfe  returns,  were  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  former  pe- 
riod. Great  pains  were  taken  to  fecure  the  conftant  at- 
tendance of  all  the  members  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  every  feffion.  At  the  beginning  of  a  parliament 
a  lift  of  the  members  returned  was  made  out  and  called 
over  at  the  firft  meeting,  and  all  who  were  not  prefent 
to  anfwer  to  their  names  were  fined.  A  very  diftin£fc 
account  is  preferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  of  the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Weftminfter  on  Monday,  January  16th,  A.  D.  1542. 
On  that  day  the  duke  of  Suffolk*  attended  by  many  other 
lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the  parliament-chamber* 
and  commanded  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  to  call  the 
names  of  all  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  who  were 
(landing  without  the  bar,  and  every  one  anfwered  to  his 
name.  The  duke  and  the  other  lords  then  took  their 
feats,  waiting  for  the  entry  of  the  king,  the  commons 
ftili  {landing  without  the  bar  f .  No  lefs  care  was  taken 
to  fecure  the  attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the  end* 
than  their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of  every  feffion. 
By  an  a£l  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1541,  it  was  declared, 
that  if  any  member  left  the  houfe  without  the  leave  of 
the  fpeaker  before  the  end  of  the  feffion,  he  mould  have 
no  claim  for  wages  from  his  constituents  J. 

Though  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England  in 
this  period  on  many  occafions  adted  a  very  mean  part* 
and  fhamefully  facrificed  their  own  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties,  and  thofe  of  the  people*  by  complying  with  the 
imperious  mandates  and  impetuous  paffions  of  their  fove- 
retgns  and  their  minifters,  there  is  fufficient  evidence 
that  the  commons  now  began  to  acquire  a  greater  degree 
of  weight  in  the  fcale  of  government,  than  they  formerly 
poffeffed  or  exercifed.  uf  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  pro- 
duce many  proofs,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  former  periods  the  com- 
mons did  not  take  the  lead  in  granting  fupplies  to  the' 
crown,  but  contented  themfelves  with  granting  their  own 
fupplies  and  thofe  of  their  conftituents,  while  the  peers  in 
the  Houfeof  Lords,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation,  granted 
each  their  own  aids,  fometimes  of  a  different  kind  from 
thofe  granted  by   the    commons.      It    plainly  appears, 

f  Journal's  p.  264,  J  Statutes. 
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however,  that  greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  the 
commons  in  this  important  bufinefs,  and  that  their  affent 
was  neceiTary  to  every  grant,  though  fome  of  the  money- 
bills  ftill  originated  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Of  this  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  one  example  out  of  feveral  that 
might  be  given.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  February  22d,  A.  D.  15 15,  for  granting  the  king 
tonnage  and  poundage  during  his  life,  was  read  a  firft 
time,  and  delivered  to  the  king's  attorney  to  be  written 
out  fair.  It  was  read  3  fecond  time  on  Friday  the  23d,  a 
third  time  pn  Monday  the  26th,  a  fourth  time  on  Tuefday 
the  27th,  and  paiTed.  It  was  fent  with  eight  other  bills  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  March  10th,  where  it  paffed  and 
returned  to  the  Lords,  March  28th  f.  On  fome  occa- 
fions,  when  the  king,  by  his  minifters,  had  applied  firft  to 
the  lords  for  a  fupply,  and  they  had  agreed  to  grant  it ; 
inftead  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe,  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  the  principal  lords  in  their  houfe 
to  wait  upon  the  commons,  to  communicate  to  them  the 
requifition  and  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and  to  requeft 
them  to  take  that  bufinefs  into  their  confideration,  and 
then  retire  §.  This  was  a  degree  of  attention  and  refpeft 
that  had  not  been  paid  to  the  commons  in  any  former 
period.  The  fteadinefs  with  which  the  commons  fome- 
times  declined  complying  with  the  king's  demands,  en- 
forced by  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and  the  mod  earneffc 
folicitations  of  the  great  cardinal  "Wolfey  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  is  another  proof  of  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  || .  Both  the  king  and  the  cardinal 
were  fo  much  difgufted  with  the  oppofition  they  met  with 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  their  exorbitant  demands, 
that  they  formed  the  refolution  of  ruling  without  parlia- 
ments j  to  which  they  adhered  almoft  feven  years,  and 
from  which  they  did  not  depart  till  they  had  exhaufted 
all  the  illegal  arts  of  extorting  money.  Some  of  thefe 
arts  were  fuch,  that  if  they  had  been  fuccefsful  they 
would  have  put  an  end  to  parliaments,  and  to  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  Commif- 
fions  were  fent  into  every  county  in  England,  A .  D.  1525, 
empowering  and  commanding  the  commiffioners  to  levy 
from  the  laity  the  fixth,  and  from  the  clergy  the  fourth 
part  of  their  goods.     But  thefe  commiffions  excited  fuch     - 
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u-niverfal  alarm,  and  threatened  fo  great  a  ftorm,  that 
the  king  thought  proper  to  difavow  and  recall  them  by 
proclamation  *. 

In  former  periods,  it  hath  been  obferved  that  when 
the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  king  or  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  redrefs: 
but  in  this  period  they  took  the  protection  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  invaded  them, 
into  their  own  hands ;  which  is  another  proof  of  their 
Increafing  power  and  confequence.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  in  the  parliament  that  met  a]t 
Weftminfter,  1 6th,  January  A.  D.  1543:  George  Fer- 
rers, member  for  Plymouth,  was  arretted  for  debt,  and 
imprifoned  in  the  Counter,  Bread-ftreetj  of  which  the 
fpeaker  having  acquainted  the  houfe,  they  fent  their  fer- 
jeant  to  demand  the  prifoner.  But  the  clerks  of  the 
Counter  were  fo  far  from  complying  with  this  demands 
that  they  gave  him  very  ill  language,  broke  his  mace  and 
knocked  down  his  fervant.  In  the  midft  of  this  fcuffle 
the  two  fheriffs  of  London  arrived,  to  whom  the  ferjeant 
applied ;  but  they  treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and 
refufed  to  deliver  the  prifoner.  On  his  return  to  Weft- 
minfter, his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
threw  the  houfe  into  a  violent  ferment.  They  declared 
unanimoufly,  that  they  would  do  no  bufinefs  till  they 
had  recovered  their  member  j  went  in  a  body  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  (according  to  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  of 
the  two  houfes,  communicating  to  each  other  any  extra- 
ordinary emergency,)  and  by  their  fpeaker  reprefented 
the  indignity  that  had  been  offered  them.  The  lords, 
after  a  fhort  deliberation,  replied  by  the  chancellor,  that 
the  indignity  was  very  great ;  but  referred  the  redrefs  of 
It,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  offenders,  entirely  to  the 
commons.  The  chancellor,  at  the  fame  time,  offered 
them  his  warrant  for  the  liberation  of  their  member, 
•which  they  refufed.  The  commons,  on  their  return  to 
their  own  houfe,  fent  their  ferjeant  with  his  mace 
again,  to  demand  their  member.  It  being  now  known 
,  to  the  fheriffs  how  much  their   late    treatment   of  the 

ferjeant  had  been  refented,  they  received  him  with  the 
greateft  refpeft,  and  immediately  fet  the  prifoner  at  li- 
berty. But  the  ferjeant,  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  fummoned  the  two  fherifis  to  appear  at  the  bar 
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of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  to  bring  with  them  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
late  riot,  and  one  Mr.  White,  at  whofe  fuit  the  member 
had  been  arrefted.  They  appeared  accordingly,  and  after 
a  fevere  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker,  the  two  fherifFs, 
with  White  the  profecutor,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  three  of  their  officers  to  Newgate  ;  but  on 
a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  they  were  li- 
berated in  a  few  days  *.  This  fpirited  conduct  of  the 
commons  was  applauded  by  the  king.  Servility 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  0f  p  re- 
acquired additional  power  and  influence  in  the  courfe  of  ment. 
this  period,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  both  the  houfes  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  on  many  occafions,  difcovered 
a  fpirit  of  fervile  fubmiffion  to  the  imperious  mandates  and 
impetuous  paffions  of  their  fovereigns,  particularly  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  very  difhonourable  to  themfelves,  and  very 
pernicious  to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a  fervile  un- 
manly dread  of  the  frowns  of  royalty  (which  were  indeed 
very  terrible)  could  have  induced  them  to  give  their  af- 
fent  to  the  many  unconstitutional,  unjuft,  abfurd,  contra- 
dictory, oppreffive,  and  cruel  laws  that  were  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  that  (tern  imperious  tyrant.  That  many  laws  were 
made  in  that  reign  which  merited  the  above  epithets  is 
undeniable.  Could  any  thing  be  more  fubverfive  of  the 
constitution  than  the  law  which  gave  royal  proclamations 
the  fame  authority  with  acts  of  parliament-j-  ?  What  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  plaineit  principles  of  juftice  and 
common  honefty,than  the  law  which  abfolved  the  king  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given 
fecurity  under  his  privy  feal,  and  even  obliged  thofe  who 
had  received  payment  to  refund  the  money  they  had  re- 
ceived J  ?  How  abfurd  and  indelicate  was  that  law  which 
enacted,  "  That  if  the  king  or  his  fucceiTors  fhould  in- 
«<  tend  to  marry  any  woman  whom  they  took  to  be  a 
"  pure. and  clean  maid,  if  (he,  not  being  fo,  did  not 
"  declare  the  fame  to  the  king,  it  mould  be  high  trea- 
"  fon,  and  all  who  knew  it  and  did  not  reveal  it  were 
"  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon  §."  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 28  Henry  VIII.  it  was  declared  high  treafon  to  af- 

*  Hollinffced,  p   ()<;<;.     Mifcellanea  Fariiamentaria,  p.  i  —  >o. 
+  Stat.  31  Hen.  V'ill. 

%  Burner,  b  xi.     Records,  No.  xxxi.     Rolls  of  Pari.  A.  D.  1529. 
§  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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fert  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  his  firft 
Queen  Catherine  of  Spain,  or  his  fecond  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  and  whoever  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to 
every  thing  contained  in  that  act  was  declared  to  be  a 
traitor  *.  By  another  aft,  about  feven  years  after, 
(which  did  not  repeal,  but  confirm  the  former  aft,)  it 
was  treafon  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  difparagement  or 
flander  of  the  princefs  Mary  or  Elizabeth  f.  How  cap- 
tious, contradictory,  and  cruel  were  thefe  laws  !  If  they 
had  both  been  put  in  execution,  any  man  in  England 
might  have  been  convifted  of  treafon  by  the  one  or  by 
the  other.  If  he  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath,  he  was  a 
traitor:  if  he  afferted  the  validity  of  the  king's  marri- 
ages, or  of  one  of  them,  he  was  a  traitor  by  the  firft 
aft :  if  he  denied  it,  he  difparaged  the  princeffes,  or  one 
of  them,  and  was  a  traitor  by  the  fecond.  The  truth 
feema  to  have  been,  the  fervile  parliaments  of  thofe  times 
were  in  fuch  hafte  to  gratify  the  prefent  predominant 
paffion  of  their  imperious  mafter,  that  they  did  not  re- 
flect on  the  abfurdity,  cruelty,  and  irtconfiftency  of  the 
acts  they  pafled,  or  on  the  fatal  confequences  which 
they  might  produce.  Of  this  many  other  proofs,  if  it 
were  neceifary,  might  be  adduced. 
Great  When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great  barons 

power  of  (which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the  power  of  their 
the  erown.  fovereigns)  were  gradually  declining,  by  the  alienation  of 
their  lands  and  the  lofs  of  their  retainers,  and  when  the 
fpirit  of  parliaments  wa6  finking  into  fervility,  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  gradually  increafing 
in  the  fame  proportion,  and  at  length  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  eftabliihment  of 
an  abfoiute  monarchy.  The  acceflion  of  Henry  VII. 
however  defective  his  right  might  be,  was  a  very  happy 
event.  It  put  an  end  to  amoft  deftruftive  civil  war,  the 
horrors  of  which  had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  deter- 
mined to  fuffer  and  fubmit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  re- 
kindle thofe  flames  which  had  threatened  them  with  de- 
ftruftion.  That  artful  prince  availed  himfelf  of  this  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people,  and  obtained  fuch  a  fettlement  of 
the  crown  as  he  wifhed,  and  every  thing  he  defired  from 
parliament.     His  implacable  hatred  of  the  houfe  of  York 

*  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  f  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
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and  its  partifans ;  his  avarice,  extortions,  vexatious  pro- 
fecutions  on  antiquated  penal  ftatutes,  and  the  general 
feverity  of  his  government,  created  him  many  enemies, 
encouraged  pretenders  to  his  throne,  and  procured  them 
followers.  But  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  people,  though  fecretly  difcontented,  remained  quiet ; 
having  the  dreadful  difafters  of  the  late  times  frefh 
in  their  memories.  The  infurrecfcions  were  foon  fup- 
preffed,  and  ferved  only  to  render  the  king  more  fecure 
and  arbitrary. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceflion  was  in  the  bloom  of  Attempts 
youth,  engaged  in  the  molt  ardent  purfuit  of  pleafures t0  r"m  t.he 
and  amulements'of  the  mod  fplendid  and  expenfive  kind, 
by  which  he  foon  diflipated  the  immenfe  treafure  accu- 
mulated by  his  parfimonibtts  father  ;  and  thereby  parted 
with  one  inftrument  of  increafing  his  power,  about 
which  at  that  time  he  had  no  anxiety.  He  committed 
the  management  of  affairs  to  his  ministers,  who  factific- 
ed  Empfon  and  Dudley,  the  two  hated  initruments  of  his 
father's  extortions,  to  the  refentment  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  the  young  monarch  exceedingly  popular. 
He  ftill  continued  to  purfue  his  oftentatious  expenfive 
pleafures  with  unremitting  ardour,  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  favourite  Wolfey,  who  formed,  and  by 
his  great  abilities  had  nearly  accomplished,  the  bafe  de- 
fign  of  rendering  the  king  abfolute,  and  the  crown  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  by  impqfing  taxes  without  the 
confent  of  parliament.  Loans  had  been  often  folicited 
and  obtained,  though  the  repayment  of  them  was  known 
to  be  very  uncertain.  Free  gifts,  called  benevolences, 
had  been  frequently  demanded,  and  by  many  granted, 
though  with  much  reluctance.  Both  thefe  methods  of 
railing  money  were  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  and  the  laft  of  them  was  contrary  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  but  as  they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money 
from  the  fubjecls  without  their  own  confent,  they  were 
by  many  complied  with,  and  by  all  endured.  But  when 
cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  ftrike  the  laft  decifive  blow 
for  overturning  the  conftitution,  by  fending  commif- 
fioners  into  every  county  in  England,  A.  D.  1526,  to 
levy  the  fixth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy,  by  the  royal  au- 
thority alone,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  roufed,  and  fo 

Vol.  VI.  H  h  great 
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great  a  ferment  raifed,  that  Henry  found  it  necefiary  to 
difavow  his  minifter  and  vecal  his  commiflioners  *> 
G  e  t  But  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  was 

power  of    not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition.     He  Hill  wifhed 
Kenry        to  have    the  money  of    his  fubje&s  at  his  command, 
VIIL         and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as  he  pleafed.     To  accom- 
plifh  this  "m  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  he  purfued  a 
more  indirect,  but  more  infidious  and  more  dangerous 
method,    by  managing  parliaments,    and  making  them 
fubfervient  to  his  defigns  againft  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  fubjeds.     In  this  he  was  too  fuccefsful.     The  long 
parliament,    and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  in  his 
reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him  nothing. 
The   methods  of  managing  parliaments  were  no  fecrets 
even  in  thofe  times ;  and  there  was  one  circumftance  that 
greatly  facilitated   their  operation.     After  the  difputes 
with  Rome  commenced,  the  nation  was  divided  into  two 
great  parties  j  the  partifans  of  the  pope,  and  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  ;  and  thefe  parties,  knowing  the  king's 
temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft  which  fhould^  flatter 
him  moft,  and  comply  with  all  his  requisitions  with  the 
«reateft  alacrity,  to  gain  him  to  their  fide.     This  feems 
to  be  the  reafon  that  bills  paffed  both  houfes  with  little 
or  no  oppolition,  that  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
many,  if  not  to  a  majority,  of  the  members.   They  dared 
not  oppofe  with  anv  vigour,,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  fu- 
rious monarch,  and  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
oppofite  party.     It  was  not  fo  much  policy  as  his  natural 
temper  that  made  him,  between  thefe  two  parties,  fome- 
times  promote,  and  fometimes  retard,  the  reformation. 
He  was  a  papift,  though  he   had  quarrelled  with  the 
pope.    He  hanged  and  beheaded  thofe  who  acknowledged 
the  papal  authority,  and  burned  thofe  who  denied  the 
popilhdoarines;  and  his  obfequious  parliaments  gave  their 
fandion  to  both.     It  was  a  parliament  in  which  there 
were  many,  probably  a  majority,  of  zealous  papifts,  that 
abolifhed  the  pope's  authority  in  England  ;  inverted  the 
king  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  mlus 
dominions ;  diffolved  the  religious  houfes,  and  granted 
all  their  goods  to  the  crown -f.     It  was  a  parliament  in 

*  Herbert,  A.  D.  1526.  ... 

f  23  Hen.  VI II.    Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  i44«    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  111.  p. 
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which  we  know  there  were  many  members  in  both  houfes 
who  had  cordially  embraced  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
mation, that  made  the  cruel  act:  of  the  Six  Articles, 
which  condemned  to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage 
to  avow  and  defend  thefe  principles  j  nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  confiderable  oppofition  that  was  made  to  that  act, 
except  by  archbithop  Cranmer,  and  his  oppofition  was 
confidered  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  an  act  of  the 
greateft  heroifm.  Parliaments  gave  the  force  of  laws  to 
royal  proclamations,  and  to  fucceeding  princes  the  power 
of  repealing  all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty-four 
years  of  age  *.  Parliaments  gave  the  king  authority  to 
regulate  the  religious  opinions  hisfubjects  were  to  enter- 
tain, and  the  religious  ceremonies  they  were  to  perform, 
and  to  change  them  as  he  pleafed  by  proclamations  from 
time  to  time.  They  gave  him  even  the  extraordinary 
power  of  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  by  his  let- 
ters patent  or  his  lafi;  will  f .  In  a  word,  thefe  parlia- 
ments complied  with  all  Henry's  caprices,  followed  him 
in  all  his  turnings  and  windings,  and  enabled  whatever 
he  dictated,  with  little  hefitation.  In  thefe  civcumftances 
the  conftitution  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  England 
was  in  thofe  times  very  nearly  an  abfolute,  with  the  out- 
ward forms  of  a  limited,   monarchy. 

We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the  confti-  p  ~ 
tution  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  ordinary  of  law. 
adminiftration  of  the  laws  in  this  period,  except  when  the 
fovereigns  interfered.  Then  indeed  the  laws  were  bafely 
perverted,  and  the  moft  fhocking  acts  of  oppreffion  per- 
petrated, under  the  pretence  of  executing  the  laws  and 
punifhing  offences.  In  the  reign  01  Henry  VII.  thefe 
oppreflions  extended  only  to  the  imprifonment  of  many 
of  the  fubjects  on  the  moft  friv\n  ms  pretences,  and  de- 
taining them  in  prifon  till  they  paid  great  compofitions  to 
obtain  their  liberty  ;  to  impofing  exorbitant  amerciaments 
for  fmall  delinquencies;  exacting  enormous  reliefs  from 
the  royal  wards  ;  demanding  exceffive  fums  for  pardons, 
and  a  moft  rigorous  execution  of  antiquated  penal  Ma- 
tures f.  By  thefe  and  various  other  methods  the  Jaws 
were  made  the  inftruments  of  oppreflion,  the  fubjects 
harailed  and  plundered,  and  the  king's  coffers  filled.     In 

*Parl.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  f  Ib'd.  p.  iy6. 

J  Baton,  629,  <5jo.    R-allingfti.  504.    Polyd,  \'irg.  p.  613 — 615. 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (who  was  more  jealous  and 
vindictive  than  covetous)  this  perverfion  of  law,  and 
the  forms  of  juftice,  took  a  more  fatal  turn,  and  depriv- 
ed many  perfons  of  high  rank,  not  only  of  their  liberties, 
honours,  and  eftates,  but  alfo  of  their  lives,  on  very  de- 
fective evidence,  and  fometimes  without  any  trial.  On 
what  flender  evidence  were  the  amiable  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  her  accomplished  brother  lord  Rochford, 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  condemned,  and  executed? 
On  what  trivial  pretences  did  the  convocation  pronounce 
a  fentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  and  his  (^ueen  Anne 
of  Cleves,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament  ?  How 
many  noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
without  any  trial,  by  acts  of  attainder  in  parliament, 
though  they  were  in  cuftody  and  earneftly  intreated  to  be 
tried  before  they  were  condemned  ?  Was  not  this  a 
grofs  violation  of  the  firft  and  plained  principles  of  law 
and  juftice  ?  Who  after  this  will  hefitate  to  pronounce 
Henry  VIII.  a  tyrant,  and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  ex- 
ecutioners of  his  imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

Gofern-         The  courts  of  fome  of  the  popifli  bilhops  of  this  period. 

ment  fan-  were  fcenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which  many  good  and 

gmnary.  virtuous  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  for  reading  the  New  Teftament 
in  Englifh,  or  having  it  in  their  pofieflion,  or  for  any 
thing  that  indicated  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  re- 
ligion different  from  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  fo  much  hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleafant  fubjedl  in 
the  fecond  chapter  of  this  book,  that  I  fhall  here  decline 
mentioning  any  particulars.  Such  readers  as  wifh  to  be 
acquainted  with  thofe  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  horror,  may- 
confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted  below  *.  It  is  pro- 
per to  conclude  this  fubject  with  obferving,  that  the  exe- 
cutive government,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  exceedingly  fanguinary.  A  prodi- 
gious number  of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  faid  than  feventy- 
two  thoufand,  were  put  to  death  as  criminals  in  that 
reign.  This  account  appears  to  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
number  was  certainly  very  great  *. 

Revenues.       ^ne  ordinary  dated  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England 
flowed  from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in  the  three  for- 

*  Fox's  Marty rology.  f  Hollmgfti.  p.  x86. 
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mer  periods,  which  need  not  be  again  defcribed.  Its 
extraordinary  and  lefs  certain  revenues  were  derived  from 
parliamentary  grants  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans, 
benevolences,  forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c. 
That  thefe  revenues,  with  good  management,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  defray  all 
the  expences  of  government,  and  even  to  yield  a  furplus, 
is  evident  from  the  great  mafs  of  money  that  was  found 
in  the  coffers  of  Henry  VII.  at  his  death,  amounting 
to  1,800,000/.  equal  in  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the 
precious  metals  to  2,700,000/.  ahd  in  real  value  and  effi- 
cacy to  8,000,000/.  of  our  money  at  prefent.  All  that 
treafure,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  from  the  clergy  (which 
had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  pope),  together  with  the 
ineftimable  fpoils  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in  England, 
whpfe  value  almoft  exceeded  the  bounds  of  calculation, 
came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  Henry  VIII.  For  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  great  influx  of  revenue  feveral  new 
courts  were  erected  ;  as  the  court  of  augmentations,  the 
court  of  furveyors  of  the  king's  lands,  the  court  of  firft- 
fruits  and  tenths:}::  and  if  they  had  been  well  managed 
they  might  have  made  the  crown  independent  of  the 
country,  and  enabled  the  king  to  have  reigned  for  a  long 
time  without  a  parliament.  But,  fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England, -Henry  diCipated  allthofe  treafures,  died 
poor,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr, 
as  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  fupplies  in  parlia- 
ment, as  at  any  former  period.  The  wanton,  wafteful 
profufion  of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to  themfelves,  but 
may  accidentally,  and  in  fome  circumftances,  prove  be- 
neficial to  their  fubje&s,  by  preventing  greater  evils.  If 
Henry  had  been  more  frugal^  he  would  have  been  more 
dangerous.  , 

*  Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c  27—33.  c.  39—32.  c.  46. 
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SECT.      II. 

Hi/lory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of  Scot- 
land, from  A.  D.  1488  to  A.  D.  1542. 
1 

JL  HOUGH  Scotland,  during  a  great  part  of  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  confidering,  was  a  fcene  of  great  confufi- 
on,  owing  to  the  minorities  of  the  kings,  the  factions  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  wars  with  England,  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment and  the  execution  of  the  laws  were  not  ne- 
glected. On  the  contrary,  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
thofe  important  objects,  than  could  have  been  expected 
in  fuch  unhappy  times.  Many  parliaments  were  held, 
in  which  a  variety  of  wife  regulations  were  made,  for 
bringing  criminals  to  juftice,  for  preventing  riots,  tu- 
mults, and  oppreflions,  and  for  promoting  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  country  *. 

No  remarkable  change  was  made  at  this  time  in   the 
^nks  and  orders  of  men  in  fociety.     The  great  barons, 
by  the  extent  of  their  eftates  and  the  number  of  their 
followers,  ftill  maintained  that  fuperior  influence  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed,  which  they  often  employed  for 
the    protection,  and  fomerimes  for  the  difturbance,  of 
their  country,  by  their  feuds  and  factions.     The  clergy 
had  great  pofleffi'ons  and  great  power  j  they  were  in  ge- 
neral good  landlords,  and  did  not  opprefs  their  tenants, 
by  whom  they  were  beloved.     A  few  of  them  had  fome 
learning  and  fkill  in  bufinefs,  which  raifed  them  to  the 
4higheft  offices  in  the  ftate;  which,  with   their  riches, 
their  luxury,  and  their  pride*,  excited  the  envy  and  ha- 
tred of  the  nobility.     Their  cruelty  to  the  preachers  and 
profeflbrs  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  fhocked 
the  humanity  of  the  people,  who  could  not  help  pitying 
the  fufferers  and  abhorring  their  perfecutors.    Their  ene- 
mies daily  increafed,  and  their  friends  diminifhed;  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  mine  was  dug,  which 
was  foon  after  fprung,  and  involved  them  in  afudden  and 
irreparable    ruin.     Merchants,  artificers,    and  hufband- 
men,  when  they  were  injured  and  oppreiled  by  their  too  I 
powerful  neighbours,    fought,  and  generally  found  re- 

*  See  Black  h&.s  James  IV.  and  V. 
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drefs  and  protection  from  the  king's  courts,  or  from 
parliament,  and  it  was  againft  law  to  feek  it  from  any- 
other  quarter.  Several  chieftains  in  Gallaway  and  Car- 
rick  had  been  accuftomed  to  demand  a  certain  annual 
payment,  called  caiipisy  from  theirpoor  neighbours  for  their 
protection.  A  complaint  of  this  was  brought  before  par- 
liament, A.  D.  1490, and  an  act  was  made  prohibitingthat 
demand*.  The  tenants  on  the  king's  lands  were  by  far 
the  happieft,  as  they  were  exempted  from  many  fervices 
to  which  others  were  fubjected.  The  lords  and  gentle- 
men in  their  neighbourhood  obferving  this,  were  in  ufe 
to  demand,  in  an  authoritative  way,  certain  fervices  from 
them  ;  as  carriages,  (hearing,  ploughing,  &c.  Com- 
plaint of  this  was  made  to  the  fame  parliament,  and  it 
was  immediately  enacted,  "  That  no  lord,  baron,  or 
f(  gentleman,  fhould  compel  any  of  the  king's  tenants 
*'  to  do  them  any  fervice  by  coact  ion  or  dread,  under 
*c  the  pain  of  being  punifhed  as  oppreffors  of  the  king's 
«  lieges  f."  Whoever  will  perufe  the  fhtutes  of  this 
period,  muft  perceive  that  many  of  them  breathe  a  fpi- 
rit  of  tendernefs  and  humanity  towards  the  common 
people,  that  do  great  honour  to  the  legislators,  and 
prove  that  they  were  not  fuch  fierce  unfeeling  barbarians 
as  they  have  been  fometimes  reprefented.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  thofe  times,  even  in  the  lowed  ftations, 
were  not  fo  forlorn  and  unprotected  by  government,  nor 
government  fo  weak  and  unable  to  protect  them,  as  hath 
been  commonly  imagined.  James  V.  in  particular,  was 
a  moft  ftrenuous  protector  of  the  poor  from  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which  procured  him  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  poor  man's  king. 

The  authority  of  the  laws  was  not  only  extended   in  .Authority 
this  period  over  all  ranks  of  people,  but  to  the  moft  re-  of  the 
mote  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  northern       s" 
and  weftern  iflands,  where  laws  had  formerly  been  little 
known  or  regarded.     In  the  preamble  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament, A.  D.   1503,  it  is  pbferved,  «f  That  there  had 
"  been  great  abufion  [abufe]  of  juftice  in  -he  north  parts 
"  and  weft  parts  of  the  realm  ;  as  the  North  ifles  and  South 
"  liles,  for  lack  [want]  of  juftice-r.ires,  juilices,  and  fbe- 
"  riffs,  by  which  the  people  are  ahnoft  become  wild  J."  To 

*  Black  Afts  2  James,  IV,  c.  35,   *$.  f  ibid   c.  38. 

$£  James  IV.  c  93.  " 
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remedy  this  great  evil,  the  parliament  eftablifhed  juftices 
and  Sheriffs  in  Orkney,  Caithnefs,  Rofs,  and  the  Weft. 
ern   ISIes,  where  there  had  been  none  before;  and  ap- 
pointed juftice-aires,  or  courts  of  juftice,  to  be  held  at 
certain   times  and  places  in   thofe   remote  countries  *. 
Thefe   new  magistrates,  it  is  probable,    found   no  little 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  among  a  peo- 
ple  unaccustomed  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  haughty 
chieftains  who  had  formerly  been  the  only  judges.     To 
give  countenance  to  his  officers,  and  procure  reverence 
for  the  laws,  James  V.  a  prince  of  great  activity,  and 
zealous  in  the  administration  of  juftice,  refolved  to  vifit 
in  perfon  thofe  lefs  civilized  parts  of  his  dominions.    He 
failed   from  Leith,  A.  D     1535,   with  five  (tout  (hips, 
well  manned,  attended  by  feveval  of  his  chief  nobility.   It 
was  given  out  that  he  was  bound  for  France.    But  as  foon 
as  he  was  out  of  the  Firth  he  changed  his  courfe,  and 
failed  along  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft  coafts  and  iflands, 
to  Whithorn  in  Gallaway.     In  this  voyage  he  frequently 
landed,  inquired  into  the  State  of  the  country,  furprifed 
and  feized  feveral  of  the  moft  turbulent  chieftains,  and 
fent  them  to  different  prifons,  where  they  were  detained 
till  they  found  fecurity  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 
By  this  expedition  the  king  not  only  gained  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
Struck  fuch  terror  into  the  heads  of  the  feveral   clans, 
that  they  learned  to  refpecl:  the  laws,  and  remained  quiet, 
it  is  faid,  for  many  years  f . 
Gypfies.  The    number   of   thofe   remarkable   wanderers  called 

Egyptians,  or  Gypfies,  in  Scotland  at  this  time  was  very 
considerable,  and  formed  a  kind  of  commonwealth,  under 
a  chief  of  their  own  nation,  called  John  Faw,  lord  and 
earl  of  Little  Egypt.  The  authority  of  this  Egyptian 
chieftain  over  his  Subjects  was  fupported  by  government ; 
and  James  V.  published  a  proclamation,  commanding 
all  Sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  lend  him  the  ufe  of  their 
prifons  and  Stocks  whenever  he  demanded  them.  That 
prince  alfo  made  an  agreement  or  covenant  in  form  with 
this  Egyptian  chief;  who  engaged  on  his  part  to  carry  all 
his  fubjects  out  of  Scotland,  and  conduct  them  home  to 
their  own  country  of  Little  Egypt ;  and  the  king  engag- 
ed to  furniSh  him  with  Ships  for  that  purpofe.     But  the 

*  5  James  IV.  c.  94,  95.  f  Drummond,  p.  509, 
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earl  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Many  of  his 
fubjet~t.s  rebelled  againit  him,  under  the  conduct  of  bne 
of  them,  named  Sebaftian  Lalow,  and  refufed  to  return 
home.  This  rebellion  continued  feveral  years,  as  appears 
from  another  proclamation  iiTued,  A.  D.  1553,  by  James 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  earl  of  Arran,  &c.  governor  of 
Scotland ;  commanding  all  fheriffs,  magiftrates,  and 
other  officers,  to  affifi  John  Faw  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in 
apprehending  his  rebellious  fubjeCts,  (many  of  whom  are 
named  in  the  proclamation,)  and  compelling  them  to 
obey  and  ..follow  him  into  their  own  country*.  Whe- 
ther this  famous  Gypfey,  John  Faw,  was  an  impoftor, 
or  had  really  been  the  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory  in 
Egypt,  as  he  pretended,  I  mall  not  determine ;  but  his 
fcheme  of  carrying  all  the  Gypfies  out  of  Scotland  cer- 
tainly mifcarried. 

We  meet  with  no  mention  of  {laves  either  in  the  hif-  Slaves  &c. 
tories  or  laws  of  Scotland  in  this  period  ;  which  makes 
it  probable  that  there  were  not  many,  if  there  were  any, 
of  that  wretched  degraded  order  of  men  in  that  kingdom 
at  this  time.  Several  fevere  laws  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  period  for  the  puniflhment  and  fuppreffion  of 
thofe  troublefome  people  called  forners  and  mafterful  beg- 
gars ;  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to  renew  and  enforce 
the  laws  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  A.  D.  1535  f.  A 
very  wife  regulation  was  made  at  the  fame  time  for  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  thofe  who  were  really  poor  and  unfit 
for  labour.  Every  parifh  was  to  fupport  its  own  poor, 
who  were  to  wear  badges  given  them  by  the  headfmen  of 
the  parifii  J. 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  their  feveral  ranks,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  in 
the  prefent  period.  A  condition  certainly  not  to  be  en- 
vied by  us  who  live  in  happier  times  ;  but  not  fo  piteous 
and  unhappy  as  it  hath  been  fometimes  reprefented. 
The  high  were  not  too  high  to  be  corrected,  nor  the  low 
too  low  to  be  protected  by  the  laws. 

Both  James  IV.  and  his  fon  J  amps  V.  ruled  much  by  Patlia- 
jparliaments,    which  they  frequently   called.    James  IV.  ments« 
called  eight  parliaments  in  twenty-one  years,  and   thefe 
affemblies  were  no  lefs  frequent  in  the  fucceeding  reign. 
In  this  thefe  princes  acled  wifely.     Their  parliaments 

*  See  Appendix.        f  Biack  A  3s  1535,  c.  24.        J  Ibid. 
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did  them  many  good  offices;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
^€b,  they  neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do,  them  any  inju- 
ries, by  encroaching  on  their  prerogatives  or  their  revenues. 
The  parliaments  of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  interfered  in  fome 
things  that  are  not  commonly  believed  to  belong  to  parlia- 
ments; fuch  as  the  marriages  of  their  kings,  the  appointing 
ambafladors  to  foreign  courts,  and  naming  commiffioners 
for  negociating  truces  and  treaties  of  peace.    But  they  did 
this  only  during  the  minorities,  or  at  the  de fire,  of  their 
kings ;  and  they  provided  for  defraying  all  the  expences 
incurred  on  thefe  occafions.     So  full  a  defcription  hath 
been  already  given  of  the  conftitution,  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  other  circumftances  of  the  parliaments  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  defcription ; 
as  it  will  fuit  the  parliaments  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as 
it  fuited  thofe  in  the  preceding  period  *.     The  fcheme.of 
James  I.  to  divide  the  parliament  into  two  houfes  having 
unhappily  mifcarried,  it  was  never  revived  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  foon  became  too  great  to  meet  in  one 
place,  and  many  of  them  too  poor  to  afford  the  expence 
of  attendance.     By  a  law  of  James  II.    all    freeholders 
who  had  not  above  twenty  pounds  a-year  were  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  attending  parliament-}-.     In  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  that  fum  was  thought  too  fmall,  and  a  law 
was  made  to  excufe  all  freeholders  who  had  not  above  an 
hundred  marks  a  year  of  rent  from  their  perfonal  atten- 
dance in  parliament,  but  permitting,  or  rather  requiring 
them  to  fend  a  proxy,  by  fome  lord  or  baron  of  their 
neighbourhood  J.     Hardly  any  accounts  of  the  debates 
in  the  ancient  parliaments  of   Scotland   are    preferved, 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  neither  very  many  nor  very 
long,  as  our  anceflors  in  thofe  times  delighted  and  ex- 
celled   more    in    acling   than  haranguing.     It    appears, 
however,  from  fome  hints,  that  there  were  debates,  and 
thefe  fometimes  very  warm.     From  the  records  of  the 
parliament,  A.  D.    1524,  we  plainly  perceive  that  there 
were  very  hot  debates  on  choofing  the  committee  ad  artl- 
culoty  (on  the  articles,)  between  the  party  of  the  queen  1 
dowager  and  the  party  of  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus, 

*  See  book  v.  c.  3.  feifjL  2,  f  J.imes  II.  aft.  85. 

j  James  IV.  aft.  113. 
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and  that  feveral  protefts  were  taken  on  both  fides.  But 
the  minutes  are  fo  fhort,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  thefe  debates ;*.  We  know  alfo 
that  there  were  very  violent  debates  on  the  appointment 
of  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  regency  in  the  minority  of 
James  V.;  and  ftill  more  violent -debates  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency  after  the  death 
of  that  king.  But  few  particulars  of  thefe  debates  are 
preferved. 

The  right  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  and  impof-  Making 
ing  taxes,  refided  folely  in  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  Iaws>  <*Ci 
we  never  hear  of  any  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  the 
times  we  are  now  confidering,  who  attempted  to  make, 
repeal,  or  difpenfe  with  laws,  to  impofe  taxes,  or  even 
to  demand  loans  and  benevolences  from  their  fubjetts  by 
their  own  authority.  The  laws  were  called  the  king's 
iaws ;  not  becaufe  the  king  had  made  them,  but  becaufe 
,the  execution  of  them  was  by  the  conftitutlon  committed 
to  the  king.  The  parliaments  of  Scotland  fometimes  fet 
bounds  to  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  when 
they  apprehended  they  were  in  danger  of  being  impro- 
perly exercifed.  An  act  was  made  in  the  parliament, 
A.  D.  1503,  that  the  king  (hould  not  pardon  any  who 
"had  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  premeditated  murder. 
But  this  was  done  (as  appears  by  the  a£t  itfelf)  at  the  ear- 
neft  defire  of  the  king,  to  free  him  from  importunate 
folicitations,  and  Was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  it  was 
recalled  by  the  kingf.  No  little  pains  was  taken  to  pro- 
mulgate the  laws  and  make  them  known  to  all  the  fub- 
jecls.  All  fheriffs,  provoils,  and  baillies,  were  com- 
manded to  take  copies  of  the  acts  of  every  parliament, 
and  to  caufe  them  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  cities,  burghs* 
and  towns  within  their  bounds  %.  The  juftice -clerk  was 
directed  to  extract,  all  the  penal  laws,  and  give  copies  of 
them  to  all  the  judges  and  fheriffs  §.  The  acts  of  James 
V.  were  the  firlt  that  were  printed,  by  Thomas  Uavid- 
fon,  the  king's  printer,  A.  D.  1541,  "  That  all  iherifFs, 
"  ftewarts,  bailies,  provofts  and  bailies  of  burrows,  and 
"  other  the  king's  lieges,  might  have  copies  thereof  jj." 

The  beft  and  wifeft  laws  are  of  little  ufe,  if  they  are  "Execution 
not  properly  executed  by  intelligent  and  upright  judges.  oi~  the 

laws. 

*  Records  of  Pari.  A.  D.  1524.  f  James  IV.  aft  07. 

£  Ibid,  aft  60.  §  Ibid.  aCt  77.  jj  James  V.  atf '10S. 
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To  this  important  bufinefs  the  government  of  Scotland 
paid  no  little  attention  in  the  prefent  period.  As  all 
IherifFs  of  (hires,  ftewarts  of  Stewarrries,  baillies  of  re- 
galities and  baronies,  and  provofts  and  baillies  in  bur- 
rows, were  commanded  to  furniSh  themfelves  with  co- 
pies of  the  laws •,  fo  they  had  a  fliare  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their  reSpec- 
tive  jurisdictions.  Their  courts,  however,  were  not  Su- 
preme, nor  their  Sentences  always  final,  but  in  many 
cafes  Subject  to  be  reviewed  and  reverSed  by  the  king's 
courts  and  the  king's  judges.  The  king  and  thoSe  to 
whom  he  delegated  that  part  of  his  prerogative  were  the 
Supreme  and  final  judges,  from  whofe  Sentences  there  lay 
no  appeal. 
Juftice-  The  penal  laws,  or  matters  of  dittay,  as  they  were 

called,  were  executed  by  the  high  judiciary,  orjuftice- 
general,  whofe  jurisdiction  (except  in  regalities)  wasuni- 
verSal.  That  great  officer,  his  deputies  and  aSfeflbrs,  helcj 
juftice-aires,  or  juftice-courts,  twice  in  the  year  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  trial  of  all  within  a 
certain  diftrict  who  were  accufed  of  having- committed 
crimes  that  deferved  punifhrnent.  Thele  courts  were  held 
with  great  Solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  district,  and  a  great  concourSe  of 
people.  The  king  was  Sometimes  preSent  at  theSe 
juStices-aires,  which  rendered  them  more  Solemn  and 
more  effectual.  At  one  of  thefe  courts,  in  May,  A.  D. 
1529,  at  which  the  king  was  preSent,  William  Cock* 
burn,  of  Hunderland,  and  Adam  Scot,  of  Tufhilaw, 
two  turbulent  predatory  barons,  were  condemned  and 
beheaded  •>  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  lords  Hume  and 
Maxwell,  the  lairds  of  Buccleugh,  Fairnihirft,  Polwort, 
and  Johnftone,  were  impriSoned  *.  James  V.  is  highly 
and  juftly  praifed  for  the  activity  and  Spirit  with  which 
he  purSued  thofe  who  fled  from  or  refifted  the  officers  of 
juftice.  In  doing  this,  it  is  Said,  he  Sometimes  Spent 
whole  days  on  horSeback,  enduring  much  fatigue,  and 
expofing  himSelf  to  no  little  danger.  In  one  of  theSe  ex- 
peditions he  apprehended  and  hanged  no  fewer  than 
forty  of  the  banditti  on  the  borders,  who  had  often  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  their  in- 
curfions  into  England,  as  well  as  plundered  their  fellow- 

*  Bueharu  lib.  xiv. 

Subjects. 
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fubjects.  Among  others,  their  leader,  John  Armftrong 
of  Giltknock-hall,  who  had  laid  the  north  of  England  for 
many  miles  under  contribution,  was  feized  and  hanged, 
though  he  offered  a  great  fum  of  money  for  his  life. 
Thefe  examples  (truck  fuch  terror  into  the  other  lawlefs 
people  of  thofe  parts,  that  they  either  fled  or  remained 
quiet,  and  the  country  for  fame  time  enjoyed  fo  much 
fafety,  that  it  became  a  common  faying,  the  rujh-hujh 
keeps  the  conv. 

There  were  now$  and  there  had  long  been,  feveral 
courts  in  Scotland  for  executing  the  civil  Jaws  refpecling  Courts, 
property,  and  determining  difputes  between  fubject  and 
fubje£t ;  as  the  fheriff's  courts,  the  regality  and  barony 
courts,  and  the  baillie's  court  in  burrows.  But  the  juris- 
diction of  all  thefe  courts  was  confined  within  narrow 
limits ;  none  of  them  was  of  fufficient  dignity,  nor  the 
judges  who  prefided  in  them  fufficiently  learned  and  re- 
sectable, to  be  trufted  with  the  decifion  of  difputes  of 
great  importance  between  perfons  of  high  rank,  or  even, 
with  the  final  determination  of  matters  of  lefs  moment. 
At  all  times,  therefore,  a  court  of •  fupreme  authority  and 
univerfal  jurifdiction  was  neceffary.  Such  was  anciently 
the  aula  regis,  or  king's  court,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but 
in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  great 
regality  court  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which  the  king 
prefided,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  were  the  judges, 
and  all  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown 
were  fuitors.  This  court  fat  in  the  hall  of  the  king's  pa- 
lace j  its  authority  was  fupreme  ;  its  jurifdiction  was  uni- 
verfal  ;  and  it  received  appeals  from  all  inferior  courts*. 
The  greatnefs  of  this  court,  the  multiplicity  of  its  func- 
tions, with  the  incapacity  and  averfion  of  its  members 
to  perform  them,  occafioned  its  decline  and  fall  before 
the  commencement  of  our  prefent  period. 

To  fupply  the  place  of  this  great  court,  feveral 
other  courts  were  eftabliflied,  in  fucceflion,  by  the  king 
and  parliament.  The  firft  of  thefe  called  the  Seflion, 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A.  D.  1425,  and  hath 
been  already  defcribed  *.  But  this  court  was  foon  found 
to  be  defective ;  and  feveral  attempts  were  made  to 
amend  it  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns,  but  to  little  pur- 
pofe.     One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  court  called  the 

*  Du  Cange  doff,  voce  Curia. 
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Seffion  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of 
parliament  for  abolishing  it,  A.  I>.  1503  :  "  There  hath 
"  been  great  confufion  of  fummonds  at  every  feffions, 
"  fo  that  leifure  and  fpace  at  a  proper  time  of  the  year 
"  could  not  be  had  for  ending  them,  and  the  poor  peo- 
"  pie  are  delayed  from  year  to  year,  through  which  they 
"  wanted  jullice  f ."  To  remedy  this  and  other  inconve- 
niencies,  another  court  was  erected  by  the  fame  act, 
called  the  Daily  Council,  which  was  to  fit  constantly  at 
Edinburgh,  or  where  the  king  refided  or  appointed,  "  to 
11  decide  all  manner  of  fummons  in  civil  matters,  com- 
*'  plaints,  and  caufes  daily,  as  they  fhould  happen  to  oc- 
"  cur;  and  that  the  judges  fhould  have  the  fame  power 
«c  with  the  lords  of  feffion  ^."  But  though  this  new  court 
remedied  fome  of  the  defects  of  the  former,  it  was 
found  in  other  refpects  equally  ineffectual.  Its  judges  had 
no  fixed  falaries  :  and  not  being  bound  by  penalties,  they 
attended  fo  ill,  that  very  often  a  competent  number  of 
judges  could  not  be  collected  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  court  §.  Political  arrangements,  though  they  may 
appear  feafible  in  fpeculation,  fometimes  contain  defects, 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  difcover. 
Papal  bull.  Complaints  againft  the  daily  council  being  loud  when 
John  duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  and  took  upon 
him  the  government,  that  wife  prince  formed  the  plan  of 
a  fupreme  court  of  greater  dignity,  efficacy,  and  {labi- 
lity, which  it  is  probable  he  copied  from  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  was 
fenfible  that  fuch  a  court  could  not  be  eftablifhed  on  folid 
grounds,  without  a  competent  fund  for  the  falaries  of  its. 
judges  and  other  members.  The  dignified  clergy  were 
by  far  the  richeft  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  ;  and  the  duke  propofed  to  pro- 
cure fome  of  their  fuperfluous  wealth,  as  a  fund  for  his 
intended  eftablifhment.  With  this  view  he  directed  his 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  reprefent  to  the  pope, 
(who  was  then  confidered  as  the  fovereign  of  all  the 
clergy,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
church,)  that  his  obedient  fon,  James  king  of  the  Scots, 
defigned  to  eftablifh  a  college   of  juftice,  compofed  of 

*  James  I.  aft  72,  73,  74,  75.     See  vol,  v.  p   39&> 
f  James  IV.  a6t  22.  X  Ibid. 

§  Lord  Kaim's  Law  Trafts,  p.  268, 
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honourable  and  learned  men,  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his 
fubjecls,  and  to  petition  his  holinefs  to  grant  the  king  a 
fum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  pre- 
lates of  his  kingdom,  for  the  fupport  of  his  intended 
college.  To  render  this  fcheme  more  palatable  to  the 
pope  and  clergy,  the  duke  agreed  that  one  half  of  the  fe- 
nators  or  judges  in  this  new  college  mould  always  be 
clergymen.  The  pope  did  not  grant  this  petition  till  after 
the  duke  of  Albany  had  left  Scotland  and  was  deprived  of  . 
the  regency.  But  at  length  the  perplexed  ftate  of  affairs 
in  Germany  and  England  made  both  the  pope  and  the 
clergy  more  willing  to  gratify  the  king  of  Scotland  j  and 
Clement  VII.  by  a  bull,  A.  D.  153 1,  granted  him 
twelve  thoufand  ducats  of  gold  a  year  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  and  priors  of 
his  kingdom,  for  the  ufe  of  his  intended  college  of 
juftic^  *. 

Soon  after  this  bull  wra?  brought  into  Scotland  a  parlia-  College  of 
ment  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  17th,  A.  D.  1532-,  to  Juftice- 
which  the  king  communicated  his  intention  "  to  inftitute 
*'  ane  college  of  cunning  and  wife  men,  baith  of  fpi- 
*'  ritual  and  temporal  eftate,  for  doing  and  adminiftration 
"  of  juftice  in  all  civil  actions  ;  and  therefore  thinks  to 
"  be  chofen  certain  perfons  moft  convenient  and  quali- 
"  fied  therefore  to  the  number  of  fourteen  perfons,  half 
"  fpiritual,  half  temporal,  with  ane  prefident."  The 
king  further  defired  the  parliament  to  authorife  thefe  fif- 
teen perfons  to  fit  and  decide  upon  all  civil  actions  f .  The 
parliament  approved  of  the  intended  inftitution,  ratified 
and  confirmed  it,  and  gave  the  fentence  and  decrees  of 
the  new  court  all  the  ftrength,  force,  and  effect  that  the 
decrees  of  the  lords  of  feffion  had  in  time  bygone  ;  i.  e. 
that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  reverfed  only  by  parlia- 
ment. At  the  defire  of  the  king,  the  parliament  alio 
named  the  fifteen  firft  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice, 
or  lords  of  council  and  feffion,  as  this  new  court  was 
called.  H  the  -king  by  his  prerogative  could  have  infli- 
tuted  this  court  and  appointed  the  judges,  he  certainly 
adted  with  great  condefcenfion  in  referring  the  whole  to 
parliament.  But  as  parliament  was  in  ufe  to  name  the 
lords  of  feffion,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  they  had  a 

*  See  the  bull  in  Kerb's  Append,  p.  74. 
-j-  James  V.  Pari.  A  D.  1532. 
,\  v  right 
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right  to  name  the  judges  of  that  court  that  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place.     The  king  appointed  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  the  abbot  of  Cambuikenneth  prefident  of  the 
new  court,  to  adminifter  the   oaths  to  the  other  lords; 
and  dire&ed  the  whole  of  the  judges  to  fpend  the  next 
eight  days  in  forming  rules  for  regulating  their  future 
proceedings,  and  to  begin  to  hear  Caufes  on  the  Monday 
following.     The  rules  were  firft  approved  and  fubfcribed 
by  the  king,  and   afterwards  confirmed    by  parliament ; 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  fince  changed  *.     By  fuch  fteps,  and 
with  fuch  deliberation,    was  the   fupreme  court  of  the 
council  and  fefTion  eftablifhed,     It  hath  long  flourifhed, 
and  ftiil  continues  to  flourilb,  much  imprqved  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  jurifdiclion,  the   multiplicity  of  its  bufinefs, 
and  the  learning  of  its  judges. 
Charter         This  court  at  its  eftabliihment  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  favourite  of  James  V.  who  granted  it  a  charter, 
dated  at  Stirling,  June  the  ioth,  A.  D.  1532;  in  which 
he  exprefTed  his  approbation   of    the   inftitution  in  the 
flrongeft  terms;    prornifed  to  protect  the  perfons,  for- 
tunes, and  honours  of  the  judges,  and  to  punifii  feverely 
fuch  as  attempted  to  injure    them  in  any  of  thefe  re- 
fpecls,  or  prefumed  to  treat   them  with  contempt.     He 
granted  them  alfo  an  exemption  from  all  taxes,  contribu- 
tions, and  all  other  extraordinary  charges  in  all  times  to 
come,  and  from  bearing  any  office  or  charge,  but  with 
their  own  free  will  and  content  f .     This  exemption  was 
probably  granted  to  the  judges  of  this  new  court  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmallnefs  of  their   falaries,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  charter ;  but  from  the  fcantinefs  of  the 
funds  we  may  conclude  they  could  not  be  great.     By  two 
of  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  for  directing  the  fu- 
ture proceedings  of   this  new  court,    we  are  informed 
that  ten  gentlemen  were  named  by  the  judges  to  be  ad- 
vocates, and  appointed  to  plead  caufes  before  them  ;  and 
that  the  judges  at  the  fame  time  regulated  the  fees  of 
the  writers  to  the   hgnetij::    but  neither   the  advocates 
nor  the  writers  to  the  fignet  are  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter of  exemption  of  taxes  and  offices;  and  it  doth  not 
clearly  appear  whether    they    were    then  confidered  as 

*  Black  A6h  James  V.  fol.  S3— 57.  f  Ibid.  fail.  47.    - 

J  Ibid.  fol.  st>. 
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members  of  the  college   of  juftice,  or  as  neceflary  ap- 
pendages to  the  court,  and  nurferies  for  the  bench. 

As  one  half  of  the  ordinary  lords  or  judges  of  this 
court,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  were  clergymen,  and  the 
other  half  laymen,  and  the  prefident  was  a  clergyman, 
the  clergy  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the  bench.  To 
counterbalance  this,  the  chancellor  had  a  feat  and  vote 
when  he  pleafed,  and  prefided  when  he  was  prefent ;  and 
the  king  had  a  power  (which  he  exercifed)  of  appointing 
three  or  four  noblemen  to  be  extraordinary  lords,  and  to 
have  feats  and  votes  with  the  other  judges,  but  no  fala- 
ries*.  Ten  other  judges  and  the  prefident  were  a  quo- 
rum f. 

The  court  of  council  and  feffion  was  for  fome  time  Nobile  offi- 
very  popular,  and  gave  univerfal  content  £ .  The  judges  cium. 
a£ted  with  great  modefty,  caution,  and  even  diffidence. 
When  a  caufe  came  before  them  that  appeared  perplexed 
and  difficult,  inftead  of  determining  themfelves,  they  re- 
ferred it  to  parliament  for  a  decifion  §.  By  degrees  <  . 
however  they  acquired  more  courage  and  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  own  abilities  and  power.  When  a  cafe 
occurred  to  which  none  of  the  exifting  laws  applied,  or 
when  applied  led  to  a  rigorous  oppreffive  fentence,  they 
no  longer  referred  it  to  parliament,  but  ventured  to  de- 
termine it  themfelves,  by  what  appeared  to  them  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  natural  equity  and  juftice.  The  au- 
thority by  which  they  did  this,  at  firft  had  no  name, 
but  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called  their  nobile  offxium  ? 
which,  it  was  faid,  was  eflential  to  every  fupreme  court, 
to  enable  it  to  do  material  juftice  ;  and  that  it  was  pe- 
culiarly neceflary  to  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  there  was  no  feparate-  court  of  equity,  as 
in  England.  Though  all  this  feerns  to  be  reasonable, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nobile  ojficium  hath  been  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the 
public,  the  firft  appearance  of  it  was  very  unpopular, 
and  excited  violent  clamours,  that  the  property  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  fifteen  men, 
who  determined  every  thing  by  their  arbitrary  will  and 

*  Black  acls  James  V.  fol.  53.  f  Ibid.  fol.  55, 

\  Buchan.  lib.  xiv.  p.  273. 
$  Black  a<3s  James  V.  fo!.  74. 
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pleafure§.  But  this  change  and  thefe  clamours  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  period. 
Papal  bull.  t©  render  this  eftablifhment  ftill  more  firm,  if  pof- 
fible,  King  James  folicited  and  obtained  a  bull  of  con- 
firmation of  his  college  of  juftice  from  pope  Paul  IK. 
dated  at  Rome,  March  31ft,  A.  D.  1535.  By  this  bull 
the  pope  not  only  confirmed,  in  the  molt  folemn  man- 
ner, the  twelve  thoufand  ducats  formerly  granted  by  the 
clergy,  but  he  alfo  gave  the  king  a  power  to  appropriate 
to  the  fupport  of  his  college  certain  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  as  they  became  vacant,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  pounds  fterling  a  year.  Further,  to  pleafe 
the  king,  and  to  fhew  his  favour  to  this  inftitution,  he 
exempted  the  prefident  and. fourteen  ordinary  lords,  their 
clerks,  notaries,  advocates,  and  other  officers,  (who 
appear  to  have  been  now  confidered  as  members  of 
the  college  of  juftice,)  from  the  jurifdicliori  and 
vifitation  of  all  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  prelates, 
and  took  them  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
holy  fee  *.  Thus  was  this  inftitution  fenced  and  guarded 
by  every  fecurity  fpiritual  and  temporal,  that  could  pof. 
fibly  be  deviled. 
Freroga-  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were  the 
nves  or  ihe  fume  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  periods.  But  thefe  pre- 
rogatives were  not  very  diftinctly  afcertained,  very  firmly 
eftablifhed,  or  very  uniformly  exercifed.  They  varied 
with  the  circumftances  of  the  kingdom  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  kings ;  and  they  were  interrupted  and  dimi- 
nifhed  by  frequent  and  long  minorities,  during  which 
the  reins  of  government  were  much  relaxed.  It  is  fuffi- 
cicnt  therefore  to  fay,  that  Scotland  was  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  that  the  princes  were  by  the  conftitution 
and  by  their  coronation  oath  to  govern  according  to  the 
taws,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  parliaments.  In  parti- 
cular, it  appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  principle,  that  they 
could  not  make  or  repeal  any  law,  nor  impofe  any  tax 
on  their  f  ubjects,  without  the  confent  cf  the  three  eftates. 
The  vaiTals  of  the  crown  with  their  followers  cheerfully 
attended  the  royal  itandard  whenever  they  were  cal- 
led for  the  defence  of  their  country;  but  they  fome- 
times  hefitated,  and  even  refufed,  and  could  not  be 
compelled  to  pafs  the  borders  and  invade  England.     This 

*  Buchan.  p.  273.  'f  Keith's  Append,  p.  75. 
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was  a  conftitutional,  and  often  a  falutary,  reftraint  on  thd 
ambition  and  martial  ardour  of  their  kings,  which  gave 
them  great  offence,  but  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
fubmit. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  in  this  period  were  undoubt- 
edly poor  princes  in  proportion  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  at  the  head  of  much  larger  and 
more  opulent  kingdoms  ;  but  they  were  not  poor  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  dominions,  to  the  circumftances  of 
their  fubjecls,  and  to  their  neceffary  expenditure.  Nor 
was  there  any  nation  in  Europe  that  difcovered  a  greater 
defire  to  fupport  their  princes  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
rank  than  the  Scots.  In  the  records  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  this  period  an  extreme  anxiety  appears  to  pre- 
ferve,  improve,  and  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown  ; 
and  many  acts  were  made  for  thefe  purpofesj  fome  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  ftated  hereditary  revenues  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  derived  from  the  immediate  vaffals  of  the  crown, 
were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  every  other  feudal 
kingdom,  and  particularly  with  thofe  of  England*  which 
have  been  already  defcribed  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  this  work,  to  which  defcription  (to  prevent 
repetitions)  the  reader  is  referred.  Thefe  revenues, 
therefore,  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  their  dominions 
with  thofe  of  other  princes.  Befides  thefe,  they  derived 
revenues  from  various  other  fources;  as  from  the  cuf- 
toms,  on  all  commodities  exported  and  imported  ;  from 
the  royal  mines,  which  were  then  valuable,  and  were 
wrought  by  people  from  Germany ;  from  the  revenues 
of  vacant  bifhoprics,  abbies,  and  priories ;  from  forfei- 
tures and  efcheats  of  various  kinds;  from  the  eftates  of 
lunatics,  and  the  goods  of  convicts ;  from  fines  and 
amerciaments  for  trefpaffes  and  delinquencies  of  many 
different  kinds;  from  money  paid  for  grants  of  liberties, 
immunities,  and  privileges,  to  towns  and  corporations  ; 
from  wrecks,  waifs,  eftrays,  treafu re  trove,  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  thefe  revenues  were  fmall,  but  when  they  were 
accumulated  they  were  confiderable,  and  they  bore  ftill 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  and  circumftances  of 
their  dominions  with  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  other 
countries. 

But  the  lands  that  were  unalienably  annexed  to  the  Crown 
crown,  and  were  from  time  to  time  receiving  great  addi-  lands, 
I  i  3  tions, 
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tions,  afforded  the  greateft  revenues  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land at  this  time ;  and  over  thefe  the  parliament  watch- 
ed with  as  much  attention  to  preferve,  improve,  and  in- 
creafe  them,  as  any  proprietor  watched  over  his  own 
eftate.  It  was  a  fixed  principle  to  which  the  parliaments 
of  Scotland  fteadily  adhered,  that  the  lands  of  the  crown 
could  not  be  legally  and  irrecoverably  alienated,  without 
the  confent  of  the  three  eftates ;  and  that  if  a  king  grant- 
ed any  of  thefe  lands  without  fuch  confent,  it  was  an 
illegal  deed,  which  might  and  ought  to  be  revoked. 
Thefe  lands  were  confidere'd  as  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  reigning  king  was  the  ufufrucluary,  and 
the  three  eftates  were  the  guardians  *.  Thefe  were  the 
undoubted  principles  of  the  conftitution.  They  were 
often  indeed  violated,  but  never  forgotten.  Favourites 
prevailed  upon  kings  to  grant  them  portions  of  the  crown 
lands,  but  thefe  grants  were  never  fecure  ;  they  were 
foon  difcovered  by  the  vigilance,  and  revoked  by  the  au- 
thority, of  parliament.  Of  thefe  revocations  we  meet 
with  two  or  three  in  every  reign  f .  Parliament  even  took 
meafures  to  prevent  kings  from  giving,  and  courtiers  from 
foliciting  fuch  grants.  A  very  remarkable  law  was  made 
on  this  fubjecl:  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  A.  D.  1454. 
In  the  preamble  to  that  law  it  is  obferved,  "  That  the 
5<  poverty  of  the  crown  is  oft-times  the  caufe  of  the  pover- 
'<  ty  of  the  realm,  and  of  many  other  inconveniencies." 
"  To  prevent  thefe  it  is  ftatute  and  ordained  in  full  parlia- 
*l  ment,  That  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  for  the  king's  refi- 
"  dence,  there  be  certain  lordfhips  and  caftles  annexed 
w  to  the  crown,  perpetually  to  remain,  which  may  not 
"  be  given  away  in  fee  and  heritage  or  franktenement  to 
"  any  perfon,  of  what  eftate  or  degree  thatever  he  be, 
"  without  the  advice,  deliverance,  and  decreet  of  the 
«  whole  parliament,  and  for  great  and  reafonable  caufes 
**  of  the  realm."  The  a£t  then  declares  all  grants  of 
annexed  lands  null  and  void ;  that  they  may  be  revoked 
without  any  law-procefs,  and  that  thofe  who  have  enjoyed 
any  of  thefe  lands,  by  virtue  of  fuch  grants,  fhall  refund 
all  the  profits  they  had  reaped  from  them.  It  is  further 
enadted,    "  That  our  fovereign  lord  that  now  is,   be 

*  Stat.  James  I.  aft  10,  148.     James  II.  aft  2,  8,  43.     James 
III.  aft  86,  87.      James  IV.  aft  24,  41,  82.      James  V.  aft  40, 


54.  9&- 
|  Black  Afts  paffim. 
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"  fworn,  and  in  like  manner  all  his  fuccefTors,  kings  of 
«  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  to  the  keeping  of  this 
"  flatute,  and  all  the  points  thereof*."  It  feems  to  have 
been  impoffible  for  parliament  to  have  taken  more  effec- 
tual precautions  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  crown 
lands,  than  thofe  contained  in  this  act,  which  certainly- 
had  its  effect  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  efpecially 
as  it  was  revived  and  confirmed  by  feveral  fubfequent 
adls. 

The  crown  lands  received  great  additions  from  time  to  Annexa. 
time,  by  forfeitures,  reverfions,  and  fome  other  waysjtions. 
and  parliament  took  care  to  annex  thefe  additional  lands 
firmly  to  the  crown  foon  after  they  came  into  the  /king's 
hands,  to  prevent  their  alienation.  Of  this  we  meet 
with  feveral  examples  in  the  monuments  of  thofe  times ; 
the  moil  remarkable  of  which  is  that  great  annexation 
made  by  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1540,  of  the 
lands  that  had  been  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  partifans,  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  many 
others.  By  this  one  act  all  the  following  lordfhips, 
lands,  and  caftles  were  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the 
ftri&eft  manner.  "  The  lands  and  lordfhip  of  all  the 
P  ifles,  fouth  and  north ;  the  two  Kintyres,  with  their 
E  caftles  and  pertinents;  the  lands  and  lordfhips  of 
«'  Orkney,  Zetland,  with  the  ifles  pertaining  thereto,  and 
P  their  pertinents*,  the  tends  and  lordfhip  of  Douglas, 
«'  with  the  caftle,  tower,  and  fortalice  thereof,  donati- 

0  ons,  and  advocations  of  kirks  and  benefices,  and  their 
s  pertinents  ;  the  lands  and  lordfhips  of  Crawford  John 
"  and  Crawford-Lindfay ;  the  lands  and  lordfhips  of 
"  Bonkill,  Prefton,  and  Tomtalion,  with  towers,  for- 
»  talices,  rents,  donations,  and  advocations  of  kirks; 
i  the  lands  of  Dunfire  ;  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Jed- 
£  burgh-foreft ;  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Kerry  mure, 
**  with  all  their  pertinents;  the  fuperiority  of  all  the 
^  earldom  of  Angus,  and  all  other  lands,  rents,  and 
"  other  pofTeflions  which  pertained  to  Archibald  fome 
'*  time  earl  of  Angus,  the  time  of  the  faid  earl's  forfei- 
f(  ture,  and  now  in  our  fovereign  lord's  hands  by  reafon 
"  thereof;  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Glamis  that  are  not 
H  holden   of  the   kirk ;  the    lands  of  Baky,  Balmutu;, 

1  Tannades,  Drumgleas,  Longforgund,  and  Bathilweis, 

*  James  II.  a&  43. 

«  with 
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11  with,  the  towers,  fortalices,  advocations,  and  dona- 
"  tions  of  kirks,  and  their  pertinents;  the  lands  of 
<*  Racklewch,  Whitecampt,  Over  and  Nether  How- 
"  ciewch;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ivendale,  with  the 
"  tower  and  fortalices  thereof,  advocations  and  dona- 
"  tions  of  kirks,  &c. ;  the  lands  and  lordihip  of  Liddit 
"  dale,  with  the  caftle  of  Hermitage,  advocation  and 
"  donation,  and  their  pertinents ;  the  lands  and  lord- 
"  fhip  of  Bothwel,  with  the  tower,  fortaliee,  and  their 
*<  pertinents  *.J>  This  was  an  immenfe  addition  to  the 
land-eftate  of  the  crown,  already  very  great. 

The  parliaments  of  Scotland  not  only  paid  attention  to. 
the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the  crown  lands,  but 
alfo  to  the  faithful  collection  of  their  rents,  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  annual  value.  For  the  firft  of  thefe 
purpofes,  they  fometimes  chofe  certain  noblemen  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  collection  of  the  king's  rents  in  their  refpeclive 
diftritts  f.  For  the  fecond,  they  made  a  law  permitting 
James  V.  to  feu  a  part  of  his  lands,  annexed  and  unan- 
-  nexed,  upon  condition  that  he  received  an  advanced 
,  rent  $.  But  this  law  was  to  continue  in  force  only  during 
that  king's-  lif". 

When  parliaments  difcovered  fo  much  folicitude  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
could  not  be  poor,  in  proportion  to  their  neceffary  ex- 
penditure, which  is  the  mod  material  circumftance.  A 
prince  with  greai;  revenues,  whofe  expences  are  ftill 
greater,  is  really  poor ;  and  a  prince  with  comparatively 
fmall  revenues,  whofe  expences  are  ftill  fmaller,  is  really 
rich.  This  laft  was  the  fituation  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
in  this  period.  Their  revenues  were  fmall  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  but 
their  neceffary  expenditure  was  fmaller,  when  compared 
to  that  of  thefe  two  princes.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
could  form  no  ambitious  projects  of  conqueft,  with  which 
thefe  other  princes  were  almoft  conftantly  inflamed,  and 
on  which  they  exhaufted  their  treafures,  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  their  fubjects.  The  civil  government  of  Scot- 
v  land  was  fo  conftituted,  that  it  coil  the  kings  very  little. 

The  fupreme  court  coft  them  nothing:    they  had  no 


*  James  V.  ail  54,  75,  -f-  James  IV.  aft  2$. 

J  James  V.  a£t  97. 


Handing 
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ftanding  army  of  their  own  fubjecls  to  fupport,  and  they 
hired  no  foreign   mercenaries.     Wars,  which  were  fo 
burthenfome  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  put 
the  kings  of  Scotland  to  very  little  expence.     They  had 
no  wars  but  with  England,  which  were  either  defensive, 
or  fudden  predatory   incurfions.     When  their  country 
was  invaded,  all  the  vaiTals  of  the  crown,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  even  all  the  fubje£ts  who  were -able  to  bear 
arms,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  royal  ftandard,  to  repel 
the  invaders  at  their  own  expence.     The  predatory  in- 
curfions were  undertaken  by  martial  chieftains  and  bold 
adventurers,  from  the  defire  of  revenge,  or  the  hopes  of 
booty,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes  without  the  king's 
permiffion,  but  never  at  his  expence.     The  kings  of  Scot- 
land were  not  even  at  the  expence  of  the  ambaffadors 
fent  to  England,  France,  Denmark,  and   other  courts. 
That  expence  was  defrayed  by  a  fmall  tax  impofed  by 
parliament  *.     In  a  word,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland  were  chiefly  intended  for  fupporting  the  king's 
court  and  houfehold  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  royal 
dignity,  and  for  that  purpofe  they  were  more  than  fuffi- 
cient.   Accordingly  thefe  princes  married  into  the  greatefc 
families  in  Europe  j  had  magnificent  palaces,  numerous 
attendants,  and  lived  with  fplendor  and  in  affluence.  They 
never  complained  of  the  icantinefs  of  their  revenues  : 
they  never  applied  to  parliament  for  fupplies,  or  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts :  they  never  once  attempted  to 
extort  a  farthing  from  their  fubjecls,  by  loans,  benevo- 
lences, and  other  opprefhve  arts,  which  were  fo  often 
employed  by  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  their  contem- 
poraries.    They  were  under  no  necemty  of  employing 
fuch  arts. 

*  James  II.  aft  51.    James  III.  aft  62,  90,  i%6,     James  IV. 
-aft.  32,  45,  46,  72, 
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CHAPTER      IV. 

Hiftory  of  Learning,  of  learned  Men,  and  of 
the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were 
founded  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485 
to  A.  D.   1547. 

.IT  was  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  ftate  of  learn-  .  f 

ing  and  of  the  feveral  fciences  in  every  period,  that  was  thefcien- 
promifed  in  the  plan  of  this  work  in  the  preface  prefix-  ces  fbort. 
ed  to  the  firft  volume  *.  This  was  all  that  could  with 
any  propriety  be  introduced  into  general  hiftory.  To 
have  attempted  to  give  regular  extended  fyftems  of  every 
fcience  in  every  period,  would  have  been  a  mod  pre- 
pofterous  abfurd  attempt.  Such  fyftems  would  have 
been  ufelefs  and  unneceflary  to  the  learned,  and  tedious 
and  difgufting  to  the  bulk  of  readers;  would  have  quite 
deftroyed  the  fymmetry  of  this  work,  and  fwelled  every 
fourth  chapter  to  an  enormous  fize.  What  was  pro- 
pofed  in  the  plan  is  thus  expreffed :  «  It  is  only  defign- 

*  See  the  General  Preface. 

«  ed 
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u  ed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear  and  concife  account 
**  of  the  general  ftate-  of  each  fcience  ;  its  decline  or 
"  progrefs  ;  its  molt  remarkable  defeats  and  moft  irn- 
C{  portant  improvements.  This  is  all  that  falls  within 
"  the  province  of  general  hiftory  on  fubjects  of  this 
i(  nature;  all  that  csn  be  univerfally  ufeiul  or  agree- 
"  able,  or  reafonably  defired  and  expected  in  a  work  of 
(t  this  kind  *."  Though  fuch  brief  accounts  of  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  learning  may  be  of  little  life  to  the  learned 
in  literary  hiftory,  they  maybe  both  inftructive  and  en- 
tertaining to  many  other  readers,  who  have  neither  lei- 
fure  nor  inclination  to  perufe  more  voluminous  works  on 
thefe  fubjects.  They  may  contribute  alfo  to  diffufe  the 
fame  of  thofe  ingenious  men  who  have  done  honour  to 
their  country  by  their  learned  labours,  and  enriched  it 
with  the  ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge. 
Adarkpe-  The  morning  of  that  aufpicious  day  which  fucceeded 
riod.  that  long  night  of  ignorance  in  which  almoft  all  Europe 

had  been  involved  from  the  fall  of  the  weftern  empire, 
had  already  dawned  on  Italy,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  but  had  not  yet  reached  this  little  fe- 
queftered  world  of  Britain.  While  learning  was  reviv- 
ing in  fome  other  countries,  it  was  languiihing  and  de- 
clining in  this  ifland  ;  and  the  period  that  immediately 
preceded  the  prefent  was  here  one  of  the  darkeft  and 
moft  illiterate  f.  In  every  former  period,  the  darkeft 
not  excepted,  fome  extraordinary  men  arofe ;  as  venera- 
ble Bede,  Alfred  the  Great,  Roger  Bacon,  Doctor  Wick- 
liff,  &c.  who,  by  the  force  of  their  genius  and  appli- 
cation, diffipated,  in  fome  degree,  the  gloom  with 
which  they  were  furrounded,  and  rendered  their  names 
immortal.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  one  man  in  Britain  who  acquired,  or  indeed 
deferved,  a  very  extenfive  or  permanent  reputation  by 
his  writings* 
P/an  of  the  But  our  prefent  period  prefertts  us  with  a  more  agree- 
chapter.  a^je  profpec}.  A  better  tafte,  and  a  greater  efteem  and 
love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and  became  gradually 
more  general  and  more  ardent.  That  we  may  have  a 
diftinct  view  of  this  happy  change,  which  hath  been 
productive  of  fo  much  innocent  and  rational  pleafure 

*  See  the  General  Preface. 
■f"  See  vol.  v.  c.  4..  feft.  1. 

to 
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to  individuals,  and  of  fo  many  benefits  to  fociety,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account,  I.  Of  the  fci- 
ences  that  were  moil  fuccefsfully  cultivated  :  2.  Of  the 
moft  learned  men  who  flourished  :  and,  3.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal feminaries  of  learning  that  were  founded  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  prefent  period. 


SECT.      I. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  moft  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1 4 85  to  A.  D.  1547. 


'REAT  induftry,  and  an  enthufiaflic  attachment  to  Obftru&i- 
literary  purfuits,  were  as  neceffary  as  genius  to  the  re-  ®ns  to 
vivers  of  learning.  They  had  many  difficulties  to  en-  learmnS> 
counter,  and  few  things  to  animate  and  encourage  thern, 
in  their  labours.  Books  were  ftill  very  fcarce  and  dear. 
The  art  of  printing  had  been  introduced  into  England  a 
few  years  before.  But  the  firft  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  prefs  were  very  poor  performances,  and  contributed 
very  little  to  the  improvement  of  tafte  or  revival  of 
learning.  Honeft  William  Caxton,  inftead  of  printing 
the  Latin  and  Greek  claffics  in  their  original  languages, 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own  de- 
grading tranflations  of  fome  of  them  from  French  trans- 
lations, no  lefs  degrading,  which  could  give  their  read- 
ers no  ideas  of  their  beauties.  Inftrudtors  were  ftill 
fcarcer  than  books.  The  path  was  untrodden,  and  guides 
could  not  be  procured.  Learning  was  not  yet  become 
the  road  to  preferment.  The  nobility  in  general  were 
illiterate,  and  defpifed,  rather  than  patronifed,  learning 
and  learned  men.  *'  It  is  enough  (faid  a  nobleman  to 
<*  Richard  Pace,  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.)  for  noble- 
*S  men's  fons  to  wind  their  horn  and  carry  their  hawk 
<c  fair,  and  leave  ftudy  and  learning  to  the  children  of 
*'  mean  people  *."  Henry  VII.  was  neither  a  learned 
itvor  a  generous  prince.  He  employed  indeed  feveral 
clergymen  in  his  affairs,  not  on  account  of  their  uncom? 

*  Biographia  Britan.  p.  1236. 

mon 
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mon  learning,  but  of  their  {kill  in  bufinefs  and  dexterity 
in  negociations,  and  to  fave  his  money,  by  rewarding 
them  with  benefices  inftead  of  falaries.  After  the  re-' 
formation  had  commenced  in  Germany,  and  many  be- 
gan to  favour  it  in  Britain,  thofe  who  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track  in  their  ftudies  were  fufpecled  of  herefy, 
and  difcouraged  and  perfecuted  on  that  account.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  a  number  of  ingenious  and  in- 
duftrious  men  appeared  in  this  period,  who  furmounted 
all  thefe  difficulties  ;  and  by  their  example.,  their  exl  or- 
tations,  and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  th  writings, 
brought  a  better  kind  of  learning  info  reputation,'  and 
gave  a  happy  turn  to  the  tafte  and  ftudies  of  the  age. 
Latin  Ian-  No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  fo  nuch 
guage.  care  and  fuccefs  by  the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  pre- 
fent  period,  as  philology,  or  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
languages,  particularly  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  daffies. 
The  neglect  into  which  the  works  of  the  phiiofophers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  fallen, 
was  one  great  caufe  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of 
the  bad  tafte  and  barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
revivers  of  learning,  therefore,  adred  wifely  in  begin- 
ning its  revival,  by  removing  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
its  decline.  By  acquiring  a  correct  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  thofe  ex- 
cellent writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advantages : 
they  had  accefs  to  all  the  ftores  of  wifdom  and  eloquence 
their  writings  contained,  and  to  all  the  pleafure  their 
perufal  could  afford  ;  and  by  imitating  fuch  beautiful 
models,  they  acquired  the  art  of  communicating  their 
own  thoughts  to  the  world  in  a  perfpicuous,  elegant, 
and  pleafing  manner.  In  this  art  fome  of  the  revivers  of 
learning,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  fucceed- 
ed  to  admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a  claffical 
purity  not  unbecoming  the  Auguftan  age  *.  The  fuc- 
cefs, exhortations,  and  example,  of  thofe  eminent  men, 
and  of  many  others,  brought  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin 
language  into  fafhion  ;  the  barbarous  jargon  formerly 
ufed  was  defpifed  ;  and  to  be  able  to  fpeak  and  write 
pure  and  claffical  Latin,  was  confidered  as  a  valuable, 
and  even  a  polite  accomplifbment,  to  which  pesrfons  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  More,  Do&or  Linacer,  William  Lilly,  George 
Buchannan,  &c.  &c. 

high 
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high  rank  and  of  both  fexes  afpired.  To  aflift  youth  in 
the  acquifition  of  this  accompiii~hment,  the  greateft  fcho- 
lars  of  the  age,  as  Erafmus,  Linacer,  Sir  John  Cheke, 
and  many  others,  did  not  difdain  !  )  fpend  their  time  in 
writing  rudiments,  grammars,  vocabularies,  colloquies, 
and  other  books.  The  haughty  monarch  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  no  lefs  haughty  minifter  cardinal  Wolfey,  Hoop- 
ed to  employ  their  pens  in  writing  inftruclions  to  youth 
in  the  (tudy  of  this  favourite  language.  The  king,  it  is 
laid,  wrote  atreatife  de  irijlituenda  pube,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  Grammar;  and  the  cardinal  compofed  a  fyf- 
tem  of  inftructions  to  be  obferved  by  the  matters  in  the 
fchool  he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  his  native  town  *.  The 
cardinal  had  been  a  fchoolmafter,  and  was  well  qualified 
for  giving  thefe  inftru&ions,  which  are  equally  fenfible 
and  particular.  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  a  pure  and  claffical  ftyle  in  writing  Latin,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  ftudy  of  that  language.  His 
own  letters  are  written  with  greater  purity  and  elegance 
than  thofe  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe  f.  He  put 
his  natural  fon,  Alexander  archbifihop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
a  mod  ingenious  youth,  under  the  care  of  the  great  Eraf- 
mus ,  and  he  procured  an  a£i  of  parliament  to  be  made, 
A.  D.  1496,  "  obliging  all  barons  and  freeholders  that 
"  are  of  fubftance,  to  put  their  eldefi  fons  to  the  gram- 
"  mar  fchools  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  remain 
"  there  till  they  were  competently  founded,  and  had 
"  perfecl  Latin  J."  In  a  word,  the  Roman  daffies 
were  now  ftudied  with  fo  much  diligence,  and  the  capa- 
city of  imitating  their  ftyle  and  manner  were  fo  much 
valued,  that  the  fixteenth  century  may  very  properly  be 
called  feculum  Latinum^  the  Latin  age. 

The  reftorers  of  learning  found  much  greater  ds'ffi-  Greek  larr- 
culty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  guage* 
themfelves,  and  in  perfuading  others  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  either  neceiTary  or  ufeful.  That  copious  and 
beautiful  language,  in  which  fo  many  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators  of  antiquity  had 
written,  was  almoft  quite  unknown   in  Britain  in  the 

*  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  p.  8,  9.     Strype's  Me- 
morials, vol.  i;  p.  223.    Sbid.  Appendix,  No.  35. 
•f-  Epiftoire  Regum   Scotorum,    vol.  i. 
j  James   IV.    &i\  £7. 
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beginning  of  this  period.  The  celebrated  Erafmus  of 
Rotterdam,  the  moft  zealous  and  fuccefsful  reftorer  of 
learning,  came  into  England,  A.  D.  1497,  an<^  went  to 
Oxford  with  a  defign  to  teach  Greek  %  but  he  met  with 
much  oppofition  and  little  encouragement.  Many  both 
of  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy  declaimed  againft  him 
Jn  the  fchools,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  with  great  bitter- 
nefs.  They  railed  particularly  againft  his  Greek  New 
Teftament,  as  a  moft  impious  and  dangerous  book  *. 
He  continued,  however,  to  teach  there  a  considerable 
time,  encouraged  by  a  few  ingenious  men,  who  gladly 
received  his  inftru£tions,  and  afterwards  communicated 
them  to  others,  by  which  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language  was  gradually  excited,  not  only  among 
the  youth,  but  in  fome  members  of  the  univerfity  who 
were  far  advanced  in  life.  In  this,  however,  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  for  feveral  years,  owing  to  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  the  univerfity,  which  was  frequently  vifited  and 
difperfed  by  the  fweating-ficknefs,  diftraCled  by  riots, 
and  difgraced  by  the  general  ignorance  and  profligacy  of 
its  members  f . 

The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an  event  favourable 
to  learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte,  and  in  which  he 
had  made  fome  proficiency.  He  was  at  the  fame  time, 
rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of  praife,  which  made  many 
entertain  hopes  that  he  would  prove  a  liberal  patron  to 
men  of  literary  merit.  On  this  event  the  lord  Mountjoy, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Eraf- 
mus, preffed  him  to  come  into  England  \  promifing  him 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  of  Warham  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  other  great  men.  He  complied  with 
the  invitation,  and  arrived  in  London,  A.  D.  1509. 
After  fpending  fome  time  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  with  a  defign  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  learning,  and  particularly  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  which  had  been  as  much  neglected  in 
that  as  in  the  other  univerfity.  But  though  he  was  pa- 
tronifed  by  the  chancellor,  Fifher  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
and  appointed  profeflbr  of  Greek,  he  had  little  fuccefs, 
and  found  the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant 
and  averfe  to  ftudy  as  thofe  of  Oxford.  He  explained  the 
grammar  of  Chryfotoras  to  a  few   poor  fcholars,  who 

*  A..  Wood,  Hift.  Univer.  Oxon.  i.  p.  237.        f  Ibid,  p-  240. 
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could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for  his  labour ;  and  his 
expences  far  exceeded  his  gains*.  So  difficult  was  it  to 
roufe  the  ftudents  of  thofe  times  from  that  lethargy  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  correct  the  bad  tafte  they 
had  contracted. 

The  diflenfion  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Greeks 
Greek  language  and  learning  at  Oxford  did  not  termi-  andTrc-- 
nate  when  Erafmus  left  that  univerfity.  On  the  con-  •'ans° 
trary,  they  were  formed  into  two  parties ;  one  of  which 
was  called  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  the  Trojans.  As 
the  Trojans  were  the  moffc  numerous,  (almoft  all  the 
monks  being  true  Trojans,)  they  were  the  moft  infolent. 
When  a  poor  Greek  appeared  on  the  ftreet,  or  in  any 
public  place,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  with  hiffes, 
taunts,  and  infults  of  all  kinds.  But  the  triumphs  of 
the  Trojans  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  king  and 
his  great  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey  having  warmly 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Greeks,  their  numbers,  their 
credit,  and  their  courage  daily  increafed,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage became  a  favourite  ftudy,  and  the  Trojans  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  f. 

But  after  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  had  become 
fafhionable,  a  controverfy  about  the  true  pronunciation 
of  it  arofe  between  Sir  John  Cheke,  profeffor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen  Gardner,  chancellor  of  that 
univerfity  and  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  This  controverfy 
(a  minute  account  of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into 
general  hiftory)  was  conducted  with  great  modefty  and 
learning  by  the  profeffor,  who  proved  by  many  argu- 
ments, that  the  pronunciation  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  dark  ages  was  abfurd  and  faulty  in  many  refpecls  ;  * 
and  in  particular,  that  by  giving  the  fame  found  to  feve- 
ral  different  letters,  it  deftroyed  the  beauty,  variety,  and 
mufical  fweetnefs  of  the  language,  which  were  reftored 
k>y  the  i>jw  pronunciation.  To  all  this  the  haughty 
chancellor  replied  by  a  thundering  decree,  denouncing 
very  fevere  cenfures  on  all  who  dared  to  drop  the  oldj 
and  adopt  the  new  pronunciation  |.  On  this  occafion 
reafon  proved  too  ftrong  for  mere  authority.  The  decree 
was  foon  difregarded,  and  the  new  pronunciation  pre- 

*  Dr.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafmus,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
f  A.  Wood,  ibid.  p.  246.        X  Strype's  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
p,  17.  &c.    His  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p   3^3. 
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vailed,  and  ftill  prevails.  Thus  in  the  fpace  of  about 
thirty  years  a  great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  ftate 
of  learning  and  the  tafte  of  the  learned  in  Britain,  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  active  and  ingenious  men,  in  opposition 
to  inveterate  habits,  ftrong  prejudices,  and  the  indo- 
lence, ignorance,  diflblute  manners,  and  bad  tafte  that 
had  long  reigned  in  the  feminaries  of  learning,  and  were 
not  eafily  overcome.  The  Roman  and  Greek  claffics, 
which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  almoft  forgotten, 
were  ftudied  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  fuccefs ;  and 
their  ftyle  and  manner  admirably  well  imitated  by  feve- 
ral  Britifh  as  well  as  foreign  writers  in  this  period  *. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
,v  ,f  The  patronage  and  liberality  of  the  great  contributed 

patron  of  no  lefs  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  learning  j  nor  was  there  in  thofe  times  a  more  liberal 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  than  the  famous 
cardinal  Wolfey.  This  extraordinary  man  had  a  genius 
and  tafte  for  learning,  in  which  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  his  youth,  and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard 
in  his  higheft  elevation.  "  Politer  learning,"  fays 
Erafmus,  "  as  yet  ftruggling  with  the  patrons  of  the  an- 
*«  cient  ignorance,  he  upheld  by  his  favour,  defended 
*'  by  his  authority,  adorned  by  his  fplendour,  and  che- 
"  rifhed  by  his  kindnefs.  He  invited  all  the  molt  learn- 
"  ed  profeflbrs  by  his  noble  falaries.  In  furnifhing  li- 
"  braries  with  all  kinds  of  authors  of  good  learning,  he 
"  contended  with  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus  himfelf,  who 
"  was  more  famous  for  this  than  for  his  kingdom.  He 
"  recalled  the  three  learned  languages,  without  which 
"  all  learning  is  lame  f."  That  all  this  was  not  flattery 
is  certain.  When  the  cardinal  vifited  Oxford,  A.  D. 
1.5 1 3,  he  founded  no  fewer  than  feven  lectures ;  viz.  in 
theology,  civil  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  rhetoric  j  and  chofe  the  moft  learned  men 
he  could  procure  to  read  thofe  lectures  j.  He  at  the 
fame  time  intimated  his  intention  of  doing  much  greater 
things  for  the  honour,  of  the  univerfity  and  the  advance- 

*  See  the  Works  of  More,  Buchannan,  Cbeke,  Linacer,  Collet, 
&c  &c, 

J  Eiographia  Britan, 

f  Erafmi  Epifl.  lib    vi.  cp.  21.  vita  Wolfey.      A  Wood,   Hi  ft. 

Univer.  Oxont  lib.  i.  p«  3.50. 
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ment  of  learning,  which  he  executed  in  part,  and,  to 
his  unfpeakable  forrow,  was  prevented  from  executing 
fully,  by  his  unexpected  fall. 

The  time  and  thoughts  of  the  reftorers  of  learning  in  Schoolmen 
our  prefent  period  were  fo  much  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  delpifed. 
the  belles  lettres,  that  they  could  not  pay  the  fame  atten- 
tion to  the  fciences.  Thefe  remained  nearly  in  the  fame 
low  and  wretched  ftate  (a  very  few  excepted)  in  which 
they  had  been  in  the  three  preceding  periods.  The.  phi- 
losophic age  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  very  im- 
proper therefore  to  encumber  the  pages  of  general  hiftory 
with  a  dry  detaii  of  the  trivial  changes  that  were  now 
made  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  natural  and  moral  philofo- 
phy,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  aftronomy,  &c.  No  ge- 
nius, art,  or  induftry  could  render  fuch  a  detail  either 
inftru&ive  or  entertaining  f.  The  logic,  metaphyfics, 
and  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  which  were  in  high  repu- 
tation in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  gradually  declined 
as  a  better  taite  prevailed ;  and  as  the  language  of  the 
philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  be  better  un- 
derstood, and  their  works  more  generally  perufed,  the 
barbarous  jargon,  unintelligible  fubtilties,  endlefsdiftinc- 
tions,  and  ponderous  works  of  the  fchoolmen,  came  to 
he  negledted  and  defpifed.  Their  volumes,  which  had 
been  once  highly  prized  and  diligently  ftudied,  began  to 
be  treated  with  great  contempt,  and  put  to  the  moft  igno- 
minious ufes.  The  commiilioners  who  were  appointed 
to  vifit  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  A.  D.  1535,  wrote 
thus  to  the  lord  Cromwell :  "  We  have  fet  Dunce  in 
"  Bocardo,  and  have  utterly  banifhed  him  Oxford  for 
f<  ever,  with  all  his  blind  glofies  ;  and  he  is  now  made 
"  a  common  fervant  to  every  man,  fait  nailed  up  upon 
"  poits  in  all  common  houfes  of  eafement.  The  fecond 
(i  time  we  came  to  New  College,  after  we  had  declared 
"  your  injunctions,  we  found  all  the  great  quadrant 
"  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  (J-0an7.es  Duns  Scc- 
".  tus,J  the  wind  blowing  them  into  every  corner*." 
The  works  of  the  other  fchoolmen  no  doubt  fhared  the 
fame  fate,  thofe  of  Thomas  Aquinas  perhaps  excepted,  . 
as  he  was  the  king's  favourite  author. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  c.  4  fttft.  x. — vol.iv.  and  v.  c.  4.  ft<5r.  1. 

X  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  210.    A.  Wood,  lie  i.  p.  26c. 
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School  di-       The  theology  of  the  fchoolmen  received  a  fevere  blow, 
vln1t7-        and    underwent  as  great  a  change  at  this  time,  as  their 
philofophy  ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  particularly 
the  Greek,    contributed   as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.     In  the  beginning  of  this  period  vei}  few  theolo- 
gians underftood  the  original  languages  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  Teftament,  or  made  the  fcriptures  their  ftudy. 
The  Bible-divines  had  been  gradually  decreasing  in  their 
credit  and  in  their  numbers  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in   the  fifteenth  they  were  almofh  quite  extinct  *. 
The  profeiibrs  of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on  the  fen- 
tences  of  Peter  Lombard,  or  on  the  fumms,  as  they  were 
called,  of  other  fchoolmen.     But  when  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language  began  to  prevail,  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  of 
the  clergy  applied  to  that  ftudy,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original ;  of  which  ant. 
edition  was  publifhed  by  Erafmus,  A.  D.  I5i5f.     But 
thefe  ftudies  were  thought  to  be  dangerous,  and   were 
difcouraged  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  as  tending 
to  make  thofe  who  applied  to  them  heretics.     It  foon  ap- 
peared that  they  had  that  tendency,  and  that  they  paved 
the  way   for  the  reformation  that  followed.     The  tafte, 
however,  that  feveral  ingenious  men  had  contracted  for 
this  new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  was  fo   firong,  that 
they  were  not  deterred  by  reproaches,  threats,  and  dan- 
gers, from  communicating  the  knowledge  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  recommending  the  fame  ftudies  to  others. 
Doctor  John  Collet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  fchool, 
and  one  of  the  molt  zealous  revivers  of  learning,  read 
public  lectures  at  Oxford,  A.  D.   1497,  on  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles,  without  fee  or  reward.     Thefe  lectures  excited 
great  curiofity,    and   were  attended  by  crowded  audi- 
ences ;  but  the  lecturer  was  foon  interrupted,  by  an  ac- 
cufation  of  herefy  that  was  brought  againft  him  before 
archbifhop  Warham,    who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for 
him,  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  learning,  that  he  dif- 
couraged the  profecution,  and  fuffered  him  to  efcape  J. 
After  Doctor  Collet  was  appointed  dean   of  St.  Paul's, 
A.  D.   1505,  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  cathedral, 
in  an  uncommon  ftrain  of  eloquence  j  boldly  condemn- 


#  See  vol.  iv.  ch.  4.  fe<5l.  1.  f  Erafm.  Epift.  181. 

J  Knight's  Life  of  Collet,  p.  50. 
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ing  the  cold  unaffe&ing  manner  in  which  the  clergy  in 
general  read  their  fermons  •,  the  worfhip  of  images ;  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church.  He  encouraged  his  friend  William 
Grocine,  another  of  the  revivers  of  learning,  to  read 
ledlures  on  the  New  Teftament  in  St.  Paul's,  which  were 
well  attended  and  much  admired  *.  Thefe  fermons  and 
leflures,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  together  with  the 
writings  of  Erafmus  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning, 
diminifhed  the  reputation  of  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
a  defire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fcriptures,  and 
of  drawing  their  religious  opinions  from  thofe  facred 
fountains,  even  before  Luther  began  the  reformation  in 
Germany.  The  revivers  of  learning,  therefore,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  difcredit  the  artificial  theology  of  the 
fchools,  and  to  introduce  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  by 
which  they  prepared  the  minds  of  men  (fome  of  them 
without  intending  it)  for  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation.  Of  this  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning 
were  not  ignorant ;  and  they  hated  Erafmus,  who,  they 
faid,  had  laid  the  egg,  aim  oft  as  much  as  they  hated  Lu- 
ther, who  they  faid  had  hatched  ii  f . 

Phyfic,  furgery,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  healing 
art,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  Mate  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  and  even  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIH. 
This  we  learn  from  an  act  of  parliament  made  A.  Dj 
151 1 :  "  The  fcience  and  cunning  of  phyfic  and  furgery 
«  (to  the  perfect,  knowledge  whereof  be  requifite  both 
"  great  learning  and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within  this 
«  realm  exercifed  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  per- 
"  fons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  manner  of 
«  in  fight  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learn- 
"  insr ;  fome  alfo  ken  no  letters  on  the  book  ;  fo  far 
"  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  fmiths,  weavers,  and 
*«  women,  boldly  and  accuftomably  take  upon  them  great 
"  cures,  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  in  which  they 
"  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  fuch 
"  medicines  unto  the  difeafe  as  be  very  noious,  and  no- 
"  thing  meet  therefor,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  God, 
"  great  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt, 

*  Knight's  Life  of  Collet,  p.  50. 
f  Jortin'a  Life  of  Erafmus,  paffira. 
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"  damage,  and  deftruction  ,of  many  of  the  king's  liege 
"  people,  moft  efpecially  of  them  that  cannot  difcern  the 
(f  uncunning  from  the  cunning  *."  To  prevent  thefe 
evils  it  was  enabled,  that  no  perfon  fhould  act  as  a  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon  in  London,  or  within  fever\  miles  of  it, 
till  he  was  examined  and  approved  by  the  bifhop  of 
London  or  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  amfted  by  four  doctors 
of  phyfic  or  four  expert  furgeons,  under  the  penalty  of 
fix  pounds  for  every  month  he  had  acted ;  one  half  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer:  and  that  no 
perfon  fhould  practife  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
without  a  licence  from  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  under 
the  fame  penalty.  The  privileges  and  rights  of  the  two 
univerfities  were  fecured.  This  lawfeems  to  have  given 
a  check  to  quackery,  and  to  have  diminifhed  the  number 
of  practitioners  of  furgery  in  London.  For  two  years 
after,  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London,  which 
confifted  of  only  twelve  perfons,  petitioned  parliament 
to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms  and 
of  ferviug  on  juries,  that  they  might  be  at  all  times  at 
liberty  to  attend  their  practice.  Their  petition  was 
granted,  and  that  exemption  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  the  fa- 
culty f.  The  parliament  feems  to  have  fuppofed  that' 
twelve  regular  furgeons  would  always  be  fufficient  for 
London ;  as  by  the  lait  article  in  the  acl;  the  exemption 
is  refiricted  to  that  number  |.  How  fhort-fighted  are 
the  greateft  affemblies  ! 
College  of  To  refcue  the  practice  of  phyfic  out  of  the  ignoble 
phyficians.  ancj  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been  difgraced,  and 
had  done  fo  much  mifchief,  another  defign  was  foon  after 
formed  and  executed.  This  was  the  inftitution  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  London.  This  defign,  it  is 
faid,  was  formed  by  Doctor  Thomas  Linacer,  phyfician 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  patronized  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  at 
whofe  defire  the  king  granted  a  charter,  September  23d, 
A.  D.  15 1 8,  incorporating  Doctors  John  Chambre, . 
Thomas  Linacer,  Ferdinando  De  Victoria,  his  own  three 
phyficians,  with  Nicholas  Hatfwell,  John  Francifco,  and 
Robert  Yaxley,  phyficians,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  in  the  city  of  London,  into  one  body,  com- 
munity, and  perpetual  college.     To  this  college  Henry 


*  Stat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  ti.  '    f  5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 

%  Ibid. 
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granted  various  rights,  powers,  and  immunities,  by  his 
charter;  fuch  as,  a  right  to  elect  a  prefident  annually  for 
the  government  of  the  college*,  to  have  a  common  feat; 
to  purchafe  lands  to  a  certain  value;  to  fue  and  to  be 
fued  by  the  name  and  title  of  The  Prefident  and  Com- 
munity of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London  ;  and  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  good  government  of 
the  college.  He  granted  them  a  power  to  practife  as 
phyficians  in  London,  and  feven  miles  round  it;  and 
that  none  who  were  not  licenced  by  the  college  mould 
practife  within  that  bounds,  under  the  penalty  of  paying 
five  pounds  for  every  month  they  practtfed.  He  gave 
them  power  to  choofe  four  of  their  members  annually, 
to  fuperlntend  and  difcover  all  irregular  practitioners, 
and  to  punifh  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprison- 
ments, and  other  fit  and  reafonable  ways.  They  had 
alfo  authority  to  vifit  all  apothecaries'  (hops,  and  examine 
their  medicines,  as  often  as  they  thought  it  necefTary  or 
proper.  Finally,  the  members  of  the  college  and  their 
licentiates  were  exempted  from  bearing  arms  or  ferving 
on  juries.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament, 
A.  D.  1523  *.  This  inftiturion  was  intended  and  calcu- 
lated toraife  the  reputation  of  the  medical  profeffion,  and 
prevent  the  people  from  being  impofed  upon  by  bold  and 
ignorant  adventurers,  who  fported  with  their  lives,  and 
robbed  them  of  their  money.  Thefe  two  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  were  for  forne  time  ftrictly  executed,  had 
one  remarkable  effect : — by  greatly  diminifhing  the  num- 
ber of  practitioners,-  they  made  the  regular  practice  of 
phyfic  and  furgery  exceedingly  lucrative.  lt  The  moftef- 
4<  fectual  fecurity  againft  poverty,"  faith  Erafmus,  "  is 
*c  the  art  of  medicine,  which  of  all  arts  is  the  mod  re- 
*<  mote  from  mendicity  f." 

The  wifeft  legiflators  do  not  forefee  all  the  confe-  Surgeons, 
quences  of  their  laws.  The  act  3  Hen.  VIII.  in  favour 
of  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London,  proved  very 
inconvenient  and  opprelflve  ;  and  that  incorporation  pro- 
feeuted  many  well-meaning  charitable  perfons,  who  en- 
deavoured to  aiffift  their  poor  neighbours  in  dihVreis,  with 
fo  much  feverity,  that  parliament  found  it  necefTary  to 
interpcfe.  Aq  act  was  accordingly  made,  35  Hen.  VIII. 
A.  D.  1543,  rep  re  fen  ting  in  the  preamble,  "  That  fince 

*  Hen.  VIII.  c.  £.  'f  Erafmi  Opera,  torn.,  v.  p.  65r. 
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"  the  aft  made  in  the  third  of  that  king,  the  company 
"  and  fellowfhip  of  the  furgeons  of  London,  minding 
*«  only  their  own  lucures,  and  nothing  the  profit  or  eafe 
"  of  the  difeafed  and  patient,  have  fued,  troubled,  and 
*{  vexed  divers  honeft  perfons,  as  well  men  as  women, 
"  whom  God  hath  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
tf  nature,  kind,  and  operation   of  certain  herbs,  roots, 
"  and  waters,  and   the  ufing  and  miniftering  them  to 
*«  fuch  as  been  pained  with  cuftomable  difeafes  ;  as  wo- 
K  men's  breafts  being  fore,  a  pin   and  web  in  the  eye, 
'*  uncomes  of  hands,  burnings,   fcalding,  fore  mouths, 
"  the  ftone,  ftrangury,    faucelim,   morphew,  and  fuch 
K  other  difeafes  ;  and  yet  the  faid  perfons  have  not  taken 
*'  any  thing  for  their  pains  or  cunning,  but  have  mini- 
**  ftered  the  fame  to  poor  people,  only  for  neighbour- 
«  hood  and  God's  fake,  and  of  pity  and  charity."  To  pre- 
vent thefe  vexatious  profecutions,  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
*'?  it  fhall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  every  perfon,  being 
««  the  king's  fubjeet,  having  knowledge  and  experience 
tf  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  or  of  the 
"  operation  of  the  fame,  by  fpeculation  or  practice,  to 
t{  pra&ife,  ufe,  and  mihifter,    in  and  to  any  outward 
«*  fore,  uncome,  wound,  apoftemations,  outward  fwel- 
"  ling  and  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs,  ointments,  baths, 
«'  pultefs,  and  emplaifters,  according  to   their  cunning, 
"  experience,  and  knowledge,    in  any  of  the  difeafes, 
"  fores,  and  maladies  aforefaid,  and  all  other  like  to  the 
e<  fame,  or  drinks  for  the  ftone,    ftrangury,  or  agues, 
"  without   fuit,    vexation,    penalty,    or   lofs   of    their 
"  goods  *."     In  this  ftatute  the  parliament  gave  the  fur- 
geons of  London  a  very  bad  character:  rt  Mod  part  of 
st  the  faid  craft  of  furgeons  have  fmall  cunning,  yet  they 
"  will  take  great  fums  of  money  and  do  little  therefor  i 
"  and  by  reafon  thereof,  they  do  often  times  impair  and 
{i  hurt  their  patients,  rather  than  do  them  good.     It  is 
■*'  now  well  known,  that  the  furgeons  admitted  will  do 
"  no  cure  to  any  perfon,  but   where   they   fhall  know 
*(  to  be  rewarded  with  a  greater  fum  and  reward  than 
"  the  cure  extendeth  nuto :  for  in  cafe  they  would  mi- 
Ci  niiler  their  cunning   unto   fore  people  unrewarded, 
"  there  fhould  not  fo  many  rot  and  perifh  to  death,  for 
6*  lack  or  help  of  furgery,  as  daily  do  f ."     This  odious 

*  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8  f  Ibid. 
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character  will  not  apply  to  their  fuccefibrs  in  the  prefent 
age.      ■ 

Humane  and  Ikilful  phyficians  and  furgeons  were  never  New 
more  neceffary  than   in  the  period  we  are  now  exa'min-  difeafes. 
ing.     Befides   the  difeafes    formerly    known,  two    new 
ones  broke  out  at  this  time  with  great  violence,  and 
made  prodigious  havoc.     Thefe  were,  the  fweating  fick- 
nefs,  and  the  lues  •venerea.     Of  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes, 
an  account  hath  been  already  given  1.     Of  the  fecond,  a 
very  fhort  one  will  be  fuffkient.     The  moft  probable  re- 
lation of  the  fir  ft    appearance   of  the  lues  venerea  in  Eu- 
rope fee  ms  to  be  the  following:  The  famous  Chriflopher 
Columbus,  the  difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  landed  on 
the  fir  ft  ifland  he  faw  in  thofe  unknown  regions  in  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1492,  and  called  it  Hifpaniola.     There  his 
men  contracted  that  difeafe.  by  their  intercourfe  with  the 
women  of  the  country,  where  it  had  long  prevailed,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  people  of  Barcelona  on  their  ar- 
rival in  that  city  in  March,   A.  D.  1403,    where  it  foon 
raged  with  fo   much   violence,  that  it   excited  univerfal 
horror  and  confirmation.    They  confidered  it  as  a  plague 
fent  immediately  from  Heaven  as  a  punjfhment  for  their 
fins,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  offended  Deity  by 
rnaffes,  procefhons,  prayers,  and  alms,     Several  compa- 
nies of  foldiers,  who  were  generally  infecled  with  this  new 
difeafe,  were  fent  from  Barcelona,    A.  D.  1494,  to  rein- 
force the  Spanifh  army   in   Naples,  for   the  defence  of 
that  kingdom  againft   a  French   army   which  invaded  it 
that  year.     What  execution  thefe  foldiers  did  in  the  war 
is  not  recorded,  but  they  did   great   execution  by  propa- 
gating their  new  diftemper  in   the  Spanifh   and  French 
armies,  and   in   the  country   around.     The  French,  oa 
their  return  into    their  own  country,   A.  D.  1495,  car- 
ried this  pernicious  prefent  with  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  was  diffufed  into  every  corner  of  Europe  *»     In  France 
it  was  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  in  Italy  it  was  called  the 
French  difeafe;   neither  of  thefe  nations  being  ambitious 
of  having  its  name.    The  phyficians  flood  aghaft  at  its  firft 
appearance,  and  none  but  the  moll  ignorant  and  impudent 
empirics  pretended  to  give  the  unhappy  patients  any  relief. 
Under  their  management  many  died  miferablv,  and  many 
£ti  thofe  who  furvived  were  wretched  in  themfeves,  and. 


J  See  vol.  v.  Ch.  4.  S<  6}.  j 

#  Altrucoti  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  b   i.  c.  9.  and  jo. 
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objects  of  difguft  to  others.  The  two  mighty  rivals, 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  both  infected  with  this 
difeafe,  and  to  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  it  proved  fatal  f. 
It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  accufation  brought  by  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  A.  D.  1529,  againlt  the  great  cardinal 
Wolfey,  "  That  knowing  himfelf  to  have  the  foul  and  con- 
tc  tagious  difeafe  of  the  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in 
"  divers  places  of  his  body,  he  came  daily  to  your  grace, 
«  rowning  in  your  ear,  and  blowing  upon  your  moft 
"  noble  grace  with  his  perilous  and  infectious  breath, 
"  to  the  marvellous  danger  of  your  highnefs,  if  God  of 
**  his  infinite  goodnefs  had  not  better  provided  for  your 
"  highnefs  %"  So  dangerous  and  fo  infectious  was  this 
difeafe  believed  to  be  at  that  time.  By  degrees  the  viru- 
lence of  this  odious  diftemper,  and  the  confternation  oc- 
cafior.ed  by  its  firft  appearance,  began  to  abate,  and 
phyficians  became  better  acquainted  with  its  caufes,  its 
fymptoms,  and  its  cure.  But  thefe  are  not  proper  fuh- 
jects  for  general  hiftory. 


SECT.        II. 

Hiftory  of  the  moft  /earned  Men  ivho  fourijbed  in  Britain^ 
from  A.  D.  1485  to  A.  D.  1547. 


.MONG  the  learned  men  who  have  flourifhed  in  the 
fame  period,  in  any  nation,  many  of  them  may  have 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  "of  celebrity  in  their  own  times, 
but  few  of  them  have  had  their  names  tranfmitted  with 
honour  to  pofterity  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  on 
account  of  the  fuperior  excellence  and  utility  of  their 
works.  Mediocrity  is  common,  but  is  foon  forgotten  j 
excellence  is  rare,  but  is  long  remembered.  It  will  be 
fufficient  therefore,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  in  this 
place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  thefe  few  ingenious 
and  ufeful  men  who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of 'the 
revival  of  polite  learning  and  good  tafle  in  Britain  in  our 


*  Aftrnc  on   the  "Veneral  Difeafe,  b.  i.  c.  i.  p.  2., 
I  Parliament.  Hift.yohiii,  p.  44, 
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prefent  period,  from  which  we  derive  fo  many  innocent 
and  rational  pleafures,  as  Well  as  other  advantages. 

Though  Erafrhus  of  Rotterdam  was  not  a  native  of  ErafawK. 
Britain,  he  refided  feveral  years  in  England  at  different 
times;  and  by  his  teaching,  his  converfation,  and  his 
writings,  he  contributed  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  man,  to  infpire  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  dallies,  which  was  the  firft  ftage  in 
the  reftoration  of  learning.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
A.  D.  1467,  and  educated  at  an  illuftrious  fchool  in 
JDaventer,  where  he  began  to  difplay  that  extraordinary 
genius,  and  the  ardent  love  of  learning,  which  after- 
wards rendered  him  fo  famous  and  fo  ufeful.  Having 
loft  both  his  parents  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  three  unfaithful  guardians  confpired  to  make 
him  a  monk,  that  they  might  po fiefs  themfelves  of  his 
patrimony.  His  averfion  to  that  way  of  life  was  ftrong, 
and  he  long  refilled  all  the  means  that  were  ufed  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  embrace  it.  At  length  he  was  over- 
come;  and  in  the  nineteeth  year  of  his  age  he  made  his 
profeffion,  hi  a  convent  of  regular  canons,  with  extreme 
reluctance.  He  was  not  long  immured  in  his  monafiery. 
The  genius  of  young  Erafmus,  and  his  averfion  to  the 
way  of  life  he  reluctantly  embraced,  were  not  unknown 
to  many  ;  and  at  length  Henry  a  Bergi's,  archbifhop  of 
Cambray,  took  him  out  of  his  confinement  into  his  own 
family  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order  for  fome 
time,  and  was  ordained  a  prieft  two  years  after  he  left  his 
monafiery,  to  which  he  was  determined  never  to  return  -, 
and  by  the  influence  ,of  the  pope's  fecretary,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  moft  eloquent  and  pathetic  letter,  he  obtained  a 
breve  from  Julius  II.  releafing  him  from  his  monadic 
vows  and  habit.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he  applied  with 
ardour  to  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, to  communicate  and  to  increafe  his  knowledge. 
In  all  thefe  countries  he  was  well  received,  and  even 
courted,  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  grsateft  me- 
rit, who  folicited  his  friendship,  and  were  proud  of  be- 
ing numbered  among  his  patrons.  Attempts  were  every 
where  made  to  retain  him,  by  the  offer  of  comfortable 
ftations,  and  the  promife  of  more  fplendid  eftabliflv- 
mtnts.  But  he  preferred  liberty  to  every  thing,  and 
would  accept  of  no  preferment  that  laid  him  under  the 
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leafl:  reftraint.     For  feveral  years  he  led  a  wandering  un- 
fettled  life,  depending  on  the  penfions  of  his  patrons, 
the  occafional  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the  money  he  re- 
ceived from  his  pupils.  As  he  was  a  bad  ceconomift,  and 
his  income  was  precarious,  he  wasfometimes  reduced  to 
{traits,  and  forced  to  make  complaints.     "  If  I  could  get 
w  money,"  faid  he,    in  a  letter  to   one   of  his  friends, 
**  I  would  firft  purchafe    Greek    books,     and  fecondly 
"  cloaths."     Few  fcholars  would  obferve  the  fame  order. 
On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  a  young,  rich,  and  ge- 
nerous prince,  he  was  invited  by  his   friend  William 
lord  Mountjoy  to  come  once  more  into  England,  and  en- 
couraged to  entertain  the  mod  fanguine  hopes.  He  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  met  with  the  mod  fiatter- 
"ng  reception,    which    afforded    the    faireft    profpects. 
*  The  king  himfelf,"    fays  he,    *«  a  little  before  his  fa- 
ther's death,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  his 
oWn  hand  a  very  friendly  letter,  and  he  now  fpeaks  of 
me  in  the  moffc  honourable  and  affectionate  manner. 
Every  time  that  I  falute   him  he  embraces  me  moft. 
obligingly,  and  looks  kindly  upon  me  ;  and  it  plainly 
appears  that  he  not  only  fpeaks  but  thinks  well  of  me. 
The  queen  hath  endeavoured  to  have  me  for  her  pre- 
ceptor.    Every  one .  knows  that  if  I  would  but  live  a 
few  months  at  court,  the  king  would  give  me  as  many 
benefices  as  I  could  defire.     But  I  efteem  all  things 
lefs  than  the  leifure  I  enjoy,  and  the  labours  and  ftu- 
dies  in  which  I  am  occupied.  The  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury,   primate  of  England  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,    a   learned   and   worthy  man,   loves  me  as 
though  he   were  my  father  or  my   brother  ;  and  to 
fhew  you  the  fincerity  of  his  friendfhip,  he  hath  given 
me  a  living  worth  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at 
my  requeft,  he  hath  fince  changed  into  a  penfion  of  a 
hundred  crowns   on    my  refignation.     Within  thefe 
few  years  he  hath  given  me  more  than  four  hundred 
nobles  without  my  afking.     One   day  he  gave  me  an 
hundred  and  fifty.     From  the  liberality  of  other  bi- 
fhops  I  have  received  more  than  an  hundred.     Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly  my  difciple,  gives  me  a 
yearly  penfion  of  an  hundred  crowns.     The  king  and 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  [Wolfey,]  who  by  the  king's 
favour  is  omnipotent,  make  me  magnificent  promifes." 
But  all  thefe  magnificent  promifes  come  to  nothing,  and 

none 
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none  of  them  were  performed.     The  caufe  of  this  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  it  difgufted  Erafmus  fo  much,  that 
after  a  long  refidence  of  about  five  years,  he  left  England 
in  difcontent,   A.  D.  1516,  and  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return.     During  that  refidence  he  contributed 
very  much  to  diffufe  and  cherifh  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of 
the  Latin  and  the   Greek  daffies,  and   of   other  uleful 
learning.     As  the  fubfequent   events  of  this  great  man's 
life  do  not  properly  come  within  our  plan,  the  reader 
muft  be  referred  to   the   works  quoted   below  for  a  full 
account  of  them,  and  of  his  many  learned,  inftru&ive, 
and  entertaining  publications,  where  he  will  alfo  find  the 
,  authorities  for   what  is  above  related  *.      Not  to  leave 
this  article  quite  imperfect,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
a  few  particulars.     Soon   after  Erafmus  fettled   on   the 
continent,  Luther  began  his  oppofition  to  the  church  of 
Rome  1  and  when  the   conteft  became  ferious  and  im- 
portant both  parties  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  efpoufe 
their  caufe.     No  man  was  more  fenfible  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  or  more   fiheerely  wifhed  for  their 
reformation,  which  he  flattered  himfelf  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  gentle  methods  of  remonftrances,    argu- 
ments, and  perfuafions.     Being  naturally  timid,  he  was 
terrified  at  the  violence  he  obferved  on  both  fides.     He 
had  not  courage  to  join   the  reformers,  who  he  believed 
would  be  crufhed  by  the  fuperior  power  of  their  adver- 
saries.     His  fincerity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  in 
defence  of  errors,  which  he  detefted  and  defpifed.     This 
referve  was  ofFenfive  to  both  parties,  who  attacked  him 
in  many  publications,  almoft  with  equal  feverity.     This 
led  him,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  to  fpend  too  much 
of  his  time  in  repelling  thefe  attacks.     At  length  this 
moft  eminent  of  the  reftorers  of  learning,  to  whofe  works 
millions  have  been  indebted   for  entertainment  and  in- 
ftru&ion,  worn  out  with  unremitted  ftudy  and  a  compli- 
cation of  difeafes,  died  at  Bafil,  a  Proteftant  city,  in  the 
arms  of  his  Proteftant  friends,  July  12,  A.  D.   1536,  in 
the  fixty- ninth   year  of  his  age.     In  his  perfon  he  was 
rather  below  the   middle  ftature,  elegantly  but  delicately 
formed,  his  complexion   fair,  his  hair   yellow,   his  eves 
grey,  his  countenance  cheerful,    his  voice  low,  his  e!o- 

*  KnU;hi's,  Bayle's,   Le  Clerc's,    and  Jorin's  Lives  ol"  Eral- 
,^jus.     Du  Pin,  cent.  xvi.  b.  3. 
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cution  agreeable,  and  his  converfation  exceedingly  plea- 
fant  and  facetious.  He  was  a  warm  and  fteady  friend 
and  a  placable  enemy,  humane  and  charitable  to  the  in- 
digent, and  10  young  fcholars  of  whom  he  entertained 
a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal  and  munificent.  His  read- 
ing was  extenfive,  and  his  memory  retentive  almolt  to.  a 
miracle.  To  him  the  world  owes  the  revival  of  the  belles 
fettreSf  of  critical  learning,  and  of  a  good  tafte.  In  a 
word,  he  was  at  once  the  greateft  wit  and  the  mod 
learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  flour  ifhed  *. 
Sir  Tho-  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  the 
mas  More.  great  frjenc|  ZnA  admirer  of  Erafmus,  was,  next  to  him, 
one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  one  of  the  chief  reftorers  of  learning.  He  was  born  in 
London,  A.  D.  1480  ;  and  being  the  only  fon  of  Sir 
John  More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
great  pains  were  taken  in  his  education,  which  he  re- 
ceived partly  at  Cambridge  and  partly  in  the  family  of 
cardinal  Morton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  gave 
early  and  ftriking  proofs  of  an  uncommon  genius;  and 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  had  ftudied  rhetoric  and  feveral  other  branches  of 
learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty  he  became  a  kind 
of  devotee,  failed  frequently,  wore  a  hair  fliirt,  flept 
upon  boards,  and  had  a  great  inclination  to  enter  into 
the  Francifcan  order.  From  this,  however,  he  was  di- 
verted by  his  friends  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  father,  whom  he  never  difobeyed,  he  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  "When  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
he  foon  became  confpicuous  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
pleadings,  and.  was  retained  in  almoft  every  caufe  of  im- 
portance. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  a  diftin- 
guiihed  figure  as  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
in  oppofition  to  the  court,  when  oppofition  was  more 
dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in  later  times,  in  particu- 
lar, he  oppefed  a  bill  that  was  brought  into  the  houfe, 
A.  D.  1503,  for  a  fubficly  and  three  fifteenths,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs  Margaret  to  the  king  of  Scots, 
v/ith  fuch  force  of  reasoning,  that  it  was  rejected.  At 
the  acceilion  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  More's  reputation  and 
buflnefs  were  both  very  great.     But  in  the  midft  of  the 

*  Eeatus  Rhrinanu?,  vita  Erafoi. 
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greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in  which  the  whole  day  was 
occupied,  he  ftole  time  from  his  fleep  to  purfue  his  fa- 
vourite ftudies,  to  correfpond  with  many  learned  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  compofe  his  Utopia,  which 
was  publifhed,  A.  D.  151 6.  It  was  univerfally  admired, 
tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  railed  his  reputa- 
tion not  a  little.  Soon  after  this,  cardinal  Wolfey  call 
his  eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  crown,  and  made  him  propofals  for  that 
purpofe,  which  he  at  firft  declined  ;  but  afterwards  com- 
plying, he  was  knighted,  admitted  a  member  of  the  pri- 
vy council,  appointed  mafter  of  requefts,  and  treafurer 
of  the  exchequer,  A.  D.  1520.  He  was  employed  in 
feveral  embaffies,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
ability  and  fuccefs.  When  Henry  VIII.  became  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his 
learning  and  the  pleafantry  of  his  converfation,  that  he 
fent  frequently  for  him  to  entertain  and  divert  him. 
This  was  very  difagreeable  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  it  confum- 
ed  too  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  a  ftratar 
gem  to  get  rid  of  this  royal  interruption  which  few  would, 
have  employed.  He  affected  to  be  very  dull  and  unen- 
tertaining  feveral  times  fucceffively,  and  was  no  more 
fent  for;  facrificing  the  reputation  of  a  wit  and  the 
converfation  of  a  king  to  fave  his  time.  Though  he  was 
now  a  courtier  and  a  placeman,  he  was  ft  ill  a  patriot, 
and  boldly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  favourite  minifter 
when  he  thought  them  wrong.  Of  this  he  gave  a  re- 
markable proof  when  he  was  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  A.  D.  1523,  which  hath  been  already  re- 
lated *.  He  had  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancafter,  A.  D.  1526,  and  he  probably  retained  it 
till  he  was  advanced  to  a  higher.  At  length,  on  the  fall 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  king  fixed  upon  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  as  lord 
chancellor  of  England ;  and  he  was  the  firft  layman  that 
held  that  office.  The  feals  were  delivered  to  him,  Octo- 
ber 25th,  A.  D.  1530,  and  he  accepted  cf  them  with 
real  reluctance,  for  which  he  had  good  reafon.  The 
affair  of  the  divorce,  which  he  difapproved,  was  then  in 
agitation  ;  he  knew  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  the  king,  that 
he  would  not  hefitate  one  moment  to  facrifice  thole  who 

*  See  chap.  I.  ftfi.  2. 
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had  been  moil  dear  to  him,  when  they  obftructed  the 
gratification  of  a  reigning  paffion  ;  and  he  juftly  appre- 
hended that  holding  fo  high  an  office  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  would  involve  him  in  difficulties  and  dangers. 
He  held  this  office  about  two  years  and  feven  months, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  ability,  inte- 
grity, and  diligence.     The  reformers  indeed  complained, 
that  when  he  was  in  power  he  encouraged  and  affifted 
the  clergy  in  all  their  cruelties  to  thofe  who  were  called 
heretics  ;  and  they  give  fome  examples  of  this  that  are 
truly  (hocking  *.     Thefe  complaints  were  probably  ex- 
aggerated, but  they  were  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion.    Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his  great  and  good 
qualities,  had  alfo  great  defers.      It  appears  from   his 
own  works,  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  pope  and  clergy 
in  all  things,  and  that  his  hatred  to  thofe  who  difputed 
any  of  their  claims,  or  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church, 
was  exceffive  and  inveterate  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a 
fuperftitious  bigot ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  apt  to  pervert 
the  befl  natures,  and  prompt  them  to  the  worft  actions, 
as  fuperflition  and  bigotry.     He  refigned  the  feals,  May 
16th,   A.  D.  1533,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  which  he  faw  ap- 
proaching.    By  the  refignation  of  his  office  he  was  re- 
duced at  once  from  opulence  to  an  income  of  about  100/. 
a  year.     This  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  three  daugh- 
ters, their  hufbands  and  families,  who  had  all  hitherto 
refided  with  him,  and  to  difmifs  his  neceffary  fervants. 
Determined    never    to  engage    in   public   bufinefs,    he 
Jived  with  great  privacy  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea,  fpend- 
ing  mod  of  his  time  in  his  ftudies  and  devotions.     But 
he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privacy.     The 
acl:  of  fupremacy  paffed  A.  D.  1 534,  and  the  oath  en-" 
joined  by  that  ad\  being  tendered  to  him,  he  refufed  to 
take  it,  and  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower.     While 
he  lay  in  the  Tower  many  endeavours  were  ufed  by  his 
■a    friends  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  the  oath  j  and  when 
arguments  failed  to  perfuade,  both  threats  and  promifes 
were  employed :  but  he  remained  inflexible.     An  account 
of  his  trial  and  execution  hath  been  already  given,  and 
needs  not  be  repeated  ;  and  for  a  more  circumftantial  re- 
lation of  his  actions,  his  writings,  his  manners,  his  vir- 
tues, and  his  failings,  than  the  nature  and  limits  of  this 

*  Fox,  p.  y]6.    Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  &c. 
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work  will  admit,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
quoted  below  *. 

If  the  exact  order  of  time  had  been  obferved,  William  William 
Grocyn  would  have  been  firft  introduced,  as  he  was  in  Cj,rocyn* 
that  refpect  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  learning  in  Eng- 
land.    He  was  born  in  Briftol,  A.  D.  1442,  educated 
in  grammar  at  Winchefter  fchool,  made  perpetual  fellow 
i  of  New  College,  A.  D.   1467,  and  prefented   by   that 
college,  A.  D.  1479,  to  the  rectory  of  Newton  Longvile 
in  Buckinghamshire.     Hi^  love  of  ftudy  made  him  Hill 
i  refide  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  divinity  reader 
in  Magdalen  College,  A.  D.  1483.     Having  a  very  ftrong 
defire    to  acquire    a   perfect  knowledge  of  the    Greek 
;  language,  which  was   then   alrnoft  quite   unknown   in 
.'  England,  he  left  his  country,  A.  D.  1488,  in  the  forty- 
'  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.     There,  in 
'  company  with  feveral  of  his  countrymen  who  had  come 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  ftudied  Latin  under  Angelo 
Politian,  and  Greek  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  one 
of  thofe  learned  men  who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.     Under  thefe  two  ex- 
cellent inftructors  he  made  himfelf  a  mafter  of  thofe 
languages  in  about  two  years,  and  returned  into  England 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.     He 
1  taught  Greek  publicly  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1491,  and  was 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  new  pronunciation  of  that 
;  language.     He  had  the  famous  Erafmus  for  one  of-  his 
hearers,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip,  and  kept  him  a  considerable  time    in  his   houfe. 
When  he  left  Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  read  lec- 
tures on  divinity  in  St.  Paul's.     He  refigned  the  rectory 
of  Dipden,  A.  D.   1503,  and  of  Newton  Longvile  the 
year  after  ;  for  what  reafon  we  do  not  know.     He  was 
elected,  A.  D.  1506,  mafter  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Maidftone  in  Kent,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1522,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.     Grocyn's  reigning  paflion  was        v 
:  the  love  of  learning,  particularly  of  the  Greek,  and  to 
infpire  his  countrymen  with  the  fame  tafte.     Some  years 
before  his  death  he  formed  the  defign  of  giving  a  correct 
and  elegant  Latin  tranflation  of  all  Ariftotle's  works  j  in 

*  Roper's  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  More.  Stapleton,  vita 
T.  Mori.  Hoddendfden's  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  T.  More.  Bio- 
graphia  Briunnica,  article  Sir  T.  More. 
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which   he    was  promifed   the    affiftance   of  his  learned 
friends  Linacer,  Latimer,  Lilly,  Collet,  and  More.     But 
the  avocations  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  infirmities, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  that  deflgn  #. 
Do<51or  Doctor  Thomas  Linacre,  or  Linacer,  one  of  the  great 

Linacer.  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  rnoft  polite  and  elegant 
fcholar  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  A,  D.  1460, 
and^educated  in  the  cathedral  fchopl  of  that  city,  under 
the  learned  Mr.  William  Tilly,  who  was  not  a  mere 
fchoolmafter,  but  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  an  able  nego- 
eiator.  Being  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  his  ambaffador 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  carried  his  favourite  pupil 
Linacre  with  hinij  and  introduced  him  to  the  moft  fa- 
mous profeffbrs  in  Italy,  where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in, 
the  itudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  of  medicine.  He  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  under  Chal- 
condylas,  and  he  even  excelled  his  mafter  Politian  in  the 
claflical  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle.  His  proficiency  in 
medicine  was  fo  conlpicuous,  that  he  was  appointed  a 
profeflbr  of  it  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  f.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford,  and  foon  after  he  was  appointed  phyfician  and 
preceptor  to  prince  Arthur  and  his  filter  Mary.  He  came 
into  great  practice,  and  was  fucceffively  phyfician  to 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  To  mew  his  love  to  his 
profeffion,  he  founded  two  lectures  of  phyfic  at  Oxford 
and  one  at  Cambridge.  .  He  contributed  more  effectually 
to  refcue  the  healing  arts  from  the  wretched  ftate  in 
which  he  found  them,  by  his  ftrenuous  and  fuccefsful 
efforts  for  the  eftabliihment  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
iicians  in  London,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  prefident, 
and  to  which  he  gave  his  own  houfe  for  their  place  of 
meeting.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  bufinefs  he  did  not  ne- 
glect his  favourite  ftudies ;  and  his  friend  Erafmus  often 
rallied  him  for  fpending  fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  fludy 
\  of  philology.  On  this  fubject  he  wrote  the  Rudiments 
of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  the  pnncefs 
Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  France  •,  and  a  much  larger 
work,  De  emendata  Sruciura  Latini  Sermonis,  libri  fex, 
which  was  much  admired,  and  palled  through  many 
editions.    For  the  benefit  of  thole  of  his  own  profeffion  he 

*    A.  Wood,   Athen.   Oxon.       Tanner,    Bibliotheca   Britan. 
P-  345- 

f  Tanner,  Bibliotheca  Britan.  p.  482. 
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translated  feveral  of  Galen's  tracts  into  pure  and  claffical 
Latin,  and  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  they  had  the 
appearance  of  an  original  work.  When  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  life  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  was 
ordained  a  prieft,  and  obtained  feveral  livings  and  pre- 
ferments in  the  church.  He  died  of  the  (tone,  October 
20th,  A,  D.  15:24,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  admirer 
Doctor  John  Caius.  if  we  may  rely  on  the  character 
given  to  Doctor  Linacre  by  his  learned  contemporaries 
who  were  mod  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  his 
genius  for  learning  was  not  his  greateft  excellence,  and 
his  virtues  were  at  leaft  equal  to  his  abilities  •,  in  a  word, 
that  he  was  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  an  honour  to  litera- 
ture, and  an  ornament  to  human  nature  *. .  Should  fuch 
men  ever  be  forgotten  ? 

Doctor  John  Collet  was  one  of  thofe  ingenious  men  Do6for 
who  contributed  by  their  united  labours  to  the  revival  of  Collet. 
learning  in  Britain  in  this  period.  He  was  the  firft-born  of  - 
the  eleven  ions  and  eleven  daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Collet  . 
(whowas  twice'mayor  of  London)by  his  wifeChriftian,  and 
was  born  in  London,  A.  D.  1466.  After  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  city,  he 
fpent  feven  years  at  Oxford  in  the  ftudy  of  the  logic  and 
philofophy  of  thofe  times.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  ac- 
quifitions  he  had  made  at  home,  he  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy,  and  fpent  about  four  years  in  thofe  two  coun- 
tries, where  he  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  the  learned.  He  entered  very  early  into  holy  orders  ; 
before  lie  went  abroad  he  had  been  preferred  to  two 
livings,  and  before  he  returned  home  he  was  preferred 
to  a  prebendary  in  York,  and  to  another  in  St.  Martin's 
le  Grand,  London.  When  he  returned  to  England  he 
was  not  only  an  excellent  fcholar,  but  an  accomplished 
gentleman  ;  and  being  naturally  high-fpirited,  amorous, 
gay,  and  fprightly,  he  feemed  fitter  for  the  court  than 
the  church.  But  having  a  lively  fenfc  of  the  obligations 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  he 

*  See  A.  Waod,  Allien.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  15.  Pits,  p.  6oj. 
Dr.  Friend's  Hift.  Phyf.  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.  Tanner,  p.  48a. 
Biograph.  Eritan. 
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fubdued  thofe  propenfities  which  might  have  betrayed 
him  into  a  courfe  of  life  unbecoming  his  profeflion,  and 
became  as  confpicuous  for  the  purity  as  the  politenefs  of 
his  manners.  In  Italy  he  had  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
theology,  had  perufed  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original 
with  care,  and  had  read  the  works  of  feveral  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  After  he  had  flayed  a  few 
months  in  London  with  his  friends  and  family  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles,  which  were  received  with  great  applaufe  by 
crowded  audiences.  By  the  influence  of  his  numerous 
friends,  without  any  folicitation  of  his  own,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  feveral  prebendaries  in  different  churches,  and 
to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  A.  D.  1505.  Of  this  laft 
office  he  difcharged  the  duties  with  uncommon  zeal,  by 
introducing  a  more  flridt  and  regular  difcipline ;  by  his 
preaching  in  the  cathedral  every  Sunday ;  and  by  procur- 
ing fome  of  his  learned  friends  to- read  lectures  in  divini- 
ty there  on  other  days.  In  his  fermons  on  public  occa- 
fions  he  cenfured  with  great  freedom  the  ignorance  and 
vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
which  drew  upon  him  a  profecution  for  herefy,  to  which 
he  would  probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice,  if  he  had  not 
been  preferved  by  the  primate,  who  put  a  flop  to  the 
profecution.  He  had  been  three  times  feized  with  that 
terrible  plague  the  fweating  ficknefs,  which  threw  him 
into  a  confumption,  of  which  he  died,  September  16th, 
A.  D.  1519*  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  As 
Doctor  Collet  pofTefTed  a  plentiful  fortune  and  generous 
heart,  many  were  benefited  by  his  bounty.  His  noble 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  fchool  will  be  hereafter  mention- 
ed. He  made  many  prefents  to  his  friend  Erafmus,  and 
to  other  fcholars  who  flood  in  need  of  his  affiflance.  He 
compofed  much,  but  publifhed  little.  Several  treatifes 
that  were  found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  his  library  were 
publifhed  after  his  death,  and  fome  are  flill  unpublifhed. 
In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  handfome,  in  his  deport- 
ment graceful  and  engaging,  in  his  manners  he  was  re- 
gular without  aufterity,  and  his  preaching  was  plain  and 
popular.  He  faw  and  condemned  many  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
auricular  confeffion,  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  other 
fuperftitions.  Like  his  friend  Erafmus,  he  entertained 
feveral  of  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  before  the  refor- 
mation, 
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matiqn,  and  by  his  preaching  and  converfation  he  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  many  for  their  reception  *. 

William  Lily  was  another  of  thofe  ingenious  and  in-  wllIam 
duftrious  men  who  were  the  inftruments  of  reviving  l;iy. 
learning  in  Britain,  by  introducing  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  clafiics.  He  was  born  at  Odiham  the  fame 
year  (1466)  with  his  great  friend  and  patron  Do&or  Col- 
let. When  he  had  finifhed  his  fchool  education  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  ftudent  in  Magdalene 
College.  But  his  flay  at  the  univerfity  was  not  long. 
Prompted  by  the  reigning  fuperftition  of  the  times,  he 
fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  which  he  accom- 
plished. On  his  journey  home  he  refided  five  years  in, 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fome 
learned  refugees  from  Conftantinople,  he  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage under  two  of  the  moft  celebrated  profeflbrs  in 
that  city.  On  his  return  to  England  he  opened  a  fchool 
in  London  for  teaching  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  loon  became  famous. 
When  Dean  Collet  had  built  and  endowed  his  fchool  at 
St.  Paul's,  he  appointed  his  friend  Mr.  Lily  its  firft  maf- 
ter,  A.  D.  15 11,  who  prefided  in  it  about  twelve  years 
with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs.  Among  other  things 
he  compofed  a  grammar  for  the  ufe  of  that  fchool,  which 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Lily's  Grammar  in  all  the 
fchools  in  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  affifted 
by  Erafmus,  Dodtor  Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinfon, 
three  of  the  belt  linguifts  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  with  a  preface  compofed  by  the  great  cardinal 
Wolfey,  recommending  it  to  univerfal  ufe.  Of  fuch 
importance  did  the  education  of  youth  in  claifical  learn- 
ing appear  to  the  greateft  men  of  that  age.  He  com- 
pofed many  other  traces  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  This 
molt  ufeful  man  died  of  the  plague,  A.  D.  1523  f. 

Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  with  great  R^ard 
ardour  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  to  introduce  a  tafte  Paice. 
for  that  kind  of  learning  into  England.     He  was  born  of 
poor   parents  in  Worcefterfhire,  and  was  taken  when 

*  See  Doftor  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Collet.      Tanner,  p.  189. 
Erafmi  Epifltola  Jodoco  Jonze. 
■f  Leland,  Bale,   Pits,  Tanner. 
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he  was  very  young  into  the  family  of  Thomas  Langton, 
bifhop  of  Worcefter.  That  prelate  obferved  the  ingenuity 
of  young  Paice,  became  his  friend  and  patron,  andfent 
him  to  Italy,  then  the  feat  of  polite  learning,  with  a 
proper  exhibition  ;  and  in  his  laft  will  he  bequeathed  to 
his  fchoiar  Richard  Paice  10/.  a  year  (equivalent  to 
100/.  of  our  money  at  prefent)  for  feven  years,  to  enable 
him  to  purlue  his  ftudies  abroad.  Supported  by  this  ex- 
hibition, he  iludied  feveral  years  at  Padua,  Bononia,  and 
Ferrara,  where  he  acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  tincture  of  other' 
learning.  On  his  return  home  he  refided  fome  time  at 
Oxford  forTiis  further  improvement,  and  was  then  taken 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Bainbridge,  archbifhop  of 
York,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  court,  and  appointed 
Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.  Being  in  priefl's  orders, 
lie  obtained  feveral  prebends  in  different  churches,  and 
in  October,  A.  D.  15 19,  he  fucceeded  Doctor  Collet  in 
the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's.  While  he  was  fecretary  to  the 
king  he  was  employed  in  feveral  embaffies,  in  which  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs.  In  his  laft 
embaffy  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  1525,  he  was  feized 
with  a  diforder  for  which  the  phyficians  were  of  opinion 
has  native  air  would  be  the  only  cure  j  and  at  his  depar- 
ture the  doge  fent  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  highly  com- 
mending the  ambafTador  for  his  ability,  fidelity,  and  di- 
ligence, which  concludes  thus  :  "  Finally,  I  allure  your 
*•  moft  reverend  domination,  that  the  reverend  lord  am* 
u  baffador  hath  been  moft  faithful  and  moft  diligent  in 
«*  all  the  affairs  of  his  royal  majefty,  and  that  he  hath 
"  been  moft  attentive  and  moft  ftudious  to  pleafe  your 
*'  moft  reverend  domination  *."  But  alas  !  how  preca- 
rious is  court  favour  ?  Having  in  fome  way  or  other  of- 
fended the  cardinal,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower; 
with  which  he  was  fo  much  affected  that  he  became  in- 
fane,  and  died  in  that  condition,  A.  D.  1532.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent fchoiar,  as  he  lived  in  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip 
with  Erafmus,  More,  Tonftal,  Linacre,  Collet,  and 
Other  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
learned  languages  with  peculiar  facility,  and  not  only 
fpoke  feveral  of  the  modern  tongues,    but  understood 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  96. 
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Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  Though 
he  was  much  engaged  in  public  employments,  he  wrote 
many  treatifes  on  theological,  political,  and  other  fub- 
jects.  One  of  the  moil  curious  of  thefc  is  his  tract  De 
FruBu  qui  ex  DoElrina  percipitur--^"  Of  the  Benefits  that 
are  derived  from  Learning  *." 

It  is  pleafant  to  remark,  that  all  thefe  reftorers  of 
learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men  and  fincere 
friends;  that  they  co-ope.ated  mod  cordially  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  they  had  in  view  ;  aflifted  each  other  in 
their  labours,  and  in  repelling  the  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  any  of  them;  and  that  they  advanced  the 
fame  of  one  another  by  mutual  and  well-founded  com- 
mendations. This  reflected  honour  on  literature,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts  for 
its  reftoration.  Emulation  is  indeed  a  fpur  to  induftry 
and  exertion,  and  may  exift  among  the  fincere  ft  friends; 
but  when  it  is  accompanied  and  excited  by  envy  and 
malevolence,  it  brings  reproach  upon  learning,  gives  a 
wrong  direction  to  induftry,  and  renders  it  rather  hurt- 
ful than  beneficial  to  fociety.  The  wife  and  virtuous, 
in  thtir  (harped  conflicts,  will  guard  againft  rancour  and 
afperity. 

Several  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  flourifhed  in 
England  in  this  period" ;  as  Cranmer  archbifhcp  of  Can- 
terbury, Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham,  Sir  John  Cheke, 
John  Leland,  Sec.  &e. 

A  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  or  the  hellss  Scotland. 
lettres,  revived  in  Scotland  about  the  fame  time  that  it 
revived  in  England  ;  and  this  tafte  was  cherifhed  by  go- 
vernment, and  even  enforced,  by  law-  By  an  act  of 
parliament  already 'quoted,  every  freeholder  of  fubftance 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  el  deft  fon  at  fome  grammar 
fchool  till  he  hid  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  -and  then  to  put  him  three  years  to  fome 
univerfity  to  ftudy '"philofophy  and  the  laws.  In  coufe- 
quence  of  this  prevailing  tafte,  a  competency  at  leaft  of 
learning  became  gradually  more  general  among  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  even  among  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
land, than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe;  and  ftveral 
ingenious  men  in  this  period  became  eminent  for  their 

*  Bale,  Pits,  Tanner. 
'     •  claflkal 
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claffical  erudition.     But  of  thefe  our  limits  will  permit 
us  only  to  mention  a  very  few. 
Gavin  Gavin   Douglas,   bifhop  of  Dunkeld,    was  not  only 

Douglas,  one  0£  tke  greateft  poets,  but  alfo  one  of  the  beft  fcho- 
lars  and  moft  amiable  men  of  his  age.  He  was  the  third 
fon  of  Archibald,  commonly  called  Bell  the  Cat,  fixth 
earl  of  Angus,  and  uncle  to  Archibald  the  feventh  earl, 
who  married  Margaret  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  the 
eldeft  filter  of  Henry  VIII.  *  He  was  born  about  1472, 
and  having  early  discovered  a  tafte  for  learning,  he  was 
deftined  for  the  church,  in  which,  from  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  family,  he  had  a  profpect  of  the 
higheft  promotions.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  at  home,  and  when  he  had  gone  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  went  to  Paris  for  his  further  improvement.  There  he 
fpent  feveral  years  in  ftudy,  and  acquired  an  uncommon 
ftock  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  though  he  delighted 
moft  in  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  promoted  to  the  provoftry  of  St.  Giles 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  feveral  other  livings,  and  among 
others  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.  He  enjoyed  little 
comfort  in  this  promotion,  owing  to  the  troubles  in 
which  his  country  was  involved  in  the  minority  of 
James  V.  He  was  prefented  by  the  queen-regent  to 
the  archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's ;  but  he  had  two  for- 
midable competitors,  John  Hepburn,  the  prior,  ele£ted 
by  the  chapter,  and  Andrew  Forman,  bilhop  of  Moray, 
nominated  by  the  pope ;  and  he  foon  relinquished  his 
claim,  and  left  the  other  two  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
Apprehenfive  of  danger  in  his  own  country,  from  the 
violence  of  faction,  he  obtained  3  fafe-conduft  for  him- 
felf  and  thirty  perfons  in  his  company,  to  come  into 
England,  from  Henry  VIII.  January  23d,  A.  D.  1515!. 
But  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  that  fafe-condu£t ;  for  the 
bifhopric  of  Dunkeld  becoming  vacant,  he  obtained  it 
by  a  bull  from  Leo  X.  and  was  confecrated  by  James 
Beaton,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  fame  year.  But  as 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  a  papal  bull,  he  was  impri- 
foned  by  the  duke  of  Albany  a  whole  year  for  traffick- 
ing with  Rome.     This  was  a  fevere  and  partial  a£t° 

*  Hume's  Hiftory  of  the  Douglafies,  p.  aiy. 
f  Rymer,  torn.  xiii.  p,  473. 
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The  primate  archbifliop  Forman    had  been    promoted 
only  a  few  months  before  in  the  fame  manner  without 
incurring  any  cenfure.     This  feverity  to  fo  near  a  rela- 
tion and  fo  good  a  man,  fo  much  alarmed  the  queen 
and  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus,  that  they  retired 
into  England.     The  earl  after  fome  time  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  and  his  uncle  was  fet  at  liberty.    When 
the  duke  of  Albany  returned  to  France,  A.  D.  15 17,  he 
carried  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  with  him,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  as  a  hoftage 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  nephew  and  his  friends  in 
his  abfence.     The  bifhop  was  permitted  to  return  home 
the  year  after  with  the  ratification  of  the  ancient  alliance 
between  France  and  Scotland.      In   the  fierce  conteft 
that  enfued  between  the  Hamiltons  and  DouglaiTes,  our 
good  prelate  acled  the  part  of  a  peace-maker  with  great 
seal,  but  without  fuccefs :  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Hamiltons  in  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh,  he  faved  the  life 
of  the  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  who  had  acTted  the  part 
of  an  incendiary.     When  the  duke  of  Albany  returned  to 
Scotland,  A.  D.  1521,  the  perfecution  of  frhe  Douglafies 
was  renewed,  and  our  prelate  retired  privately  into  Eng- 
land to  avoid  the  ftovm,  and  to  prepare  an  afylum  for 
his  friends.     As  foon  as  his  retreat  was  known,   all  his 
goods  were  confifcated,  and  the  revenues  of  his  fee  fe- 
queftered  *',     He  met  with  a  mod  kind  reception  frorn 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  careffed  by  all  the  mod  eminent 
perfons  in  the  court  of  England.     In  the  mean  time  the 
archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant,  and. Henry 
exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  procure 
the  promotion  of  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  to  that  fee.    His 
competitor,  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  (whofe  life  hehad 
lately  faved)  wrote  tp  Chiriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  ear* 
neftly   intreating  him  to  counteract  the  intereft  of  the 
Icing  of  England  at  the  court  of  Rome  with  all  his  might, 
and  giving  his  rival  a  mdft  odious  character,  as  a  rebel 
tp  his  king  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  f .     But  a  fupe- 
rjor  power  put  an  end  to  this  conteft.     The  bifhop  of 
Dunkeld  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  April,  A.  D. 
1522  j.     As  the  works  of  this  learned  and  excellent 

*  Epiftolfe  Regum  Scotorurp,  torn.  i.  p.  328. 

f  Ibid.  p.  333.  _ 

Jj  Buchan.  lib.  xiv.    Lefley,  lib.  ix.    Spotfwood,  Tanner,  Bile. 
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but  unfortunate  prelate,  which  do  fo  much  honour  to 
his  name  and  country,  were  poetical,  they  come  moft 
properly  into  the  hiftory  of  poetry,  in  'the  next  chapter 
of  this  book. 

Patrick  Patrick  Panter,  Latin  fecretary  to  King  James  IV. 

Panter.  was  one  of  thofe  who,  by  applying  with  peculiar  ardour 
to  the  acquisition  of  claffical  learning,  and  the  imitation 
of  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  contributed  to  in- 
troduce a  better  tafte,  and  to  give  a  better  direction  to 
the  ftudies  of  their  countrymen,  than  that  which  had 
long  prevailed.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  MontroTe 
about  A.  D.  1470  ;  and  having  gone  through  a  courfe 
of  education  at  home,  he  went  to  Paris,  (as  was  then 
the  cuftom)  where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  ftudies.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  became  Re£tor  of  Fetterriflb 
in  the  Mearn?,  Mailer  of  Domus  Dei  in  Brechin,  and' 
preceptor  to  Alexander  Stewart,  the  king's  natural  fori, 
In  that  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  when 
his  pupil  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  great  Erafmus 
about  A.  D.  1505,  his  royal  mafter  rewarded  him  with 
the  abbacy  of  Cambulkenneth,  and  took  him  into  his 
own  fervice  as  his  fecretary  %  a  ftation  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he  did  honour  to  his 
king,  his  country,  and  himfelf,  by  the  elegance  and 
claffical  purity  of  the  language  of  his  difpatches  *.  In 
that  office  he  continued  during  the  king's  life  and  the 
regency  of  the  queen.  As  he  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  quee-n  and  her  fecond  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus, 
he  was  reprefented  as  a  dangerous  man  to  the  duke  of 
Albany,  who,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  threw  him 
into  prifon.  But  when  that  prince  was  better  informed 
of  his  worth  and  abilities,  he  releafed  him  from  prifon, 
reftored  him  to  his  office,  and  carried  him  with  him 
into  France.  There  he  fell  into  a  lingering  difeafe,  of 
which  he  died  at  Paris,  A.  D.   15 19  f. 

Eoethius.  Hector  Boethius,  or  Boyce,  was  a  native  of  Dundee, 
and  born  about  A.  D.  1466.  After  he  had  finiihed  a 
courfe  of  education  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  feveral  years  in  the 


*  See  Epiftolfe  Regum  Scotorum,  Edinburgi  172a. 
f  Praefat.  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum. 
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college  of  Montacute,  in  which  he  was  advanced  to  a 
profeffor's  chair.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  newly-fcunded  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen,  and  had  feme  other  preferments  in  the 
church.  When  "he  refided  in  France  he  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with  Erafmus,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteern- 
ed  and  commended,  for  his  tafte,  his  learning,  and 
other  good  qualities.  He  compofed  feveral  treatifes 
upon  various  fubjecls;,  but  his  principal  work  was — 
Hifloria  rerum  Sccticartttn  a  prima  gentis  origine  ad 
A.  D.  1436 — "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Scots  from  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Nation  to  the  Year  1436."  It  is  with  the 
ftyle  of  this  work  only  that  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
that  hath  been  highly  admired,  and  affords  a  fufficient 
proof  of  bis  good  tafte  and  claffical  erudition,  which 
entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  reftorers  of  learn- 
ing * 

An  account  of  feveral  other  writers  who  flourifhed  in 
Scotland  in  this  period,  and  contributed  in  fome  degree 
to  the  revival  of  learning,  might  be  here  inferted  ;  but 
this  would  exceed  />ur  limits,  and  to  many  readers  of 
general  hiftory  would  appear  tedious.  It  is  fufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  youth  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  difcovered  as  good  a  tafte, 
and  as  great  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  as  thofe  of  England, 
though  they  laboured  under  fome  difadvantages  ;  parti- 
cularly many  of  them  not  finding  proper  eftablifliment-s 
at  home,  were  obliged  to  feek  for  them  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  hiftory  of  John  Lefley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  of 
his  great  opponent  in  politics  Mr.  George  Buchannan, 
belongs  to  the  fucceeding  period. 

*  Nicalfoa's  Scots  Hift.    Tanner,  Bale,   Dempfter. 
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SECT.      III. 

Jjyiory  of  the  principal  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were 
founded  in  Great  Britain,,  from  A.  D.   1485  to  A.  D. 

1547- 

JL  HOUGH  many  fuperb  and  richly  endowed  fchools 
and  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth  and  encourage- 
ment of  learning  had  been  already  eftablilhed  in  Britain, 
particularly  in  England,  their  numbers  and  riches  ftill 
continued  to  increafe.  In  our  prefent  period  of  only 
fixty-two  years,  three  colleges  were  founded  in  Oxford 
4nd  five  in  Cambridge,  and  the  two  illuflrious  fchools  of 
Ipfwich  and  St.  Paul's.  In  Scotland  a  new  uniyerfity 
was  founded  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  new  college  in  St.  An- 
drews. Of  all  which  foundations  and  their  founders  a 
very  brief  account  (hall  now  be  given. 
Brazen-  Brazen-nofe  College  in  Oxford  was  founded  on  the 

nofe  Col-    {ite  of  Brazen-nofe-hali  (from  which  it  derived  its  name) 
£e'  by  William  Smith  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard 

Sutton  of  Prefbury,  in  Chefture.  Thefe  two  founders 
having  purchafed  certain  contiguous  halls,  houfes,  and 
gardens,  in  Oxford,  obtained  a  charter  from  Henry  VIII. 
A.  D,  151 1,  authorifing  them  to  build  their  intended 
college,  and  to  purchafe  and  endow  it  with  lands  to  the 
value  of  300/.  a  year.  The  buildings  were  then  begun, 
but  bifliop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before 
they  were  finiflied.  The  foundation-charter  for  the  col* 
lege,  to  confift  of  a  principal,  twelve  fellows,  and  fixty 
fcholars,  was  executed  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  furyiv- 
ing  founder,  February  1  ft,  A.  D.  1521.  The  revenues  of 
this  college,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the  other  colleges  in 
Oxford,  were  very  much  increafed  by  a  fucceffion  of 
Corpus      benefactors  *. 

ChrilU  Richard  Fox,    fucceflively  bifhop  of  Exeter,    Bath, 

College.  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  was  the  founder  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  College  in  Oxford.  This  prelate  acted  an  im- 
portant part  both  in  church  and  ftate  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry  VIII.  When  he  was  profe- 
cuting  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with 

*  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerr.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p.  212,  &c. 
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cardinal  Moreton,  (then  in  exile)  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  join  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  in  his  expedition 
into  England,  A.  D.  1485.  He  had  no  reafon  to  re- 
pent of  that  ftep.  The  expedition  was  fuccefsful,  the 
earl  mounted  the  throne,  Doctor  Fox  was  immediately 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the 
privy  feal.  Few  were  more  employed  or  better  reward- 
ed by  Henry  VII.  in  whofe  reign  he  was  fucceffively 
promoted  to  the  fees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchefter,  In  his  old  age,  he  began  to  con- 
fider  how  he  fhould  difpofe  of  the  riches  he  had  accu- 
mulated, and  his  firft  intention  was,  to  build  a  fmall 
college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  feminary  for  the  education  of 
the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin,  his  cathedral 
in  Winchefter.  But  when  the  building  was  far  advanc- 
ed, he  was  perfuaded  by  Hugh  Oldham,  bifhop  of 
Exeter,  to  change  his  plan,  and  to  found  a  much  larger 
college,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudious  youth  in  general,  to 
which  he  promifed  to  become  a  benefactor.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice,  he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated 
March  ift,  A.  D.  1517,3  college  for  a  principal  and  thirtv 
fcholars,  to  be  called  Corpus  Chrijli  College,  in  Oxford. 
He  founded  alfo  three  le£iuremips  in  the  college ;  one 
for  the  belles  leitres>    of  which  John  Ludovicus  Vives 

>  was  the  firft  reader ;  one  for  the  Greek  language,  and 
one  for  theology,  Bilhop  Oldham  performed  his  pro- 
mife,  by  contributing  1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and 
by  the  grant  of  an  eftate.     His  example  was  followed  by 

.  many  other  benefadlors  *. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  minds  Cardinal 
expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his  birth  was  ege' 
humble,  when  he  attained  to  power  and  opulence  he 
difplayed  a  moft  magnificent  and  princely  fpirit.  Of 
this  the  noble  plan  he  formed,  and  the  fplendid  expen- 
five  preparations  he  made,  for  founding  a  college  in  Ox- 
ford, which,  for  the  magnificence  of  its  ftruclure,  the 
richnefs  of  its  furniture,  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceeded 
every  feminary  of  learning  in  the  world,  afford  a  fufhci- 
cnt  proof.  To  accomplish  this,  he  obtained  two  bulls 
from  pope  Clement  VII.  empowering  him  (with  the 
king's  confent)  to  diflblve  the  priory  of  St.  Fridefwade 

*  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Uiiiverf.  Oxon.  lib.  ji.  p.  230. 
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in  Oxford,  and  as  many  other  fmall  religious  houfes  as 
he  thought  proper,  and  to  apply  their  revenues,  lands, 
and  goods  to  the  endowment  of  his  intended  college  *. 
To  the  execution  of  thefe  bulls  the  king  gave,  his  con- 
fent,  and  granted  him  a  charter,   dated  July  3d,  A.  D. 
1525,   authorifing  him  to  found  a  college  in  Oxford,  to 
be  called  Cardinal   College,     and    to    endow  it    with 
lands  and  revenues  to  the  amount  of  2000/.  a  yearf: 
a  very  great  revenue  in  thofe  times.     The  year  after,  the 
king  granted  the  cardinal  for  the  benefit  of  his  college  no  s 
fewer  than  five  charters,  containing  a  great  number  of 
privileges  and  immunities,  with  a^power  of  impropriat- 
ing about  feventy  rectories,  in  addition  to  its  revenues  J. 
The  cardinal  having  thus  provided  ample  revenues  for 
the  members  of  his  college,    the  foundation  of  it  was 
laid,  July  15th,  A.  D.   1525  ;  and  as  great  numbers  of 
artificers  of  all  kinds  were  employed,  the  buildings  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity.     As  foon  as  apartments  were 
ready  for  their  reception,  he  introduced  a  dean  and  eigh- 
teen canons,  which  he  defigned  afterwards  to  increufe  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred.     In  the  mean 
time  he  expended  prodigious  fums  of  money,  not  only 
on  the  buildings,    but   in  providing   ftatues,    pictures, 
plate,   jewels,    books,    veftments,  furniture,    and  every 
thing  that  could  be  either  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  his 
favourite  eftablifhment.     He  prepared  alfo  a  book  of 
ftatutes  for  its  government ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
it  was  to  have  confifted  of  a  dean,    a  fub-dean.   fixty 
canons  of  the   firft  clafs,    forty  canons  of  the  fecond! 
clafs,  (who  were  all  to  devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,)  thir- 
teen chaplains,  twelve  clerks,  fixteen  choirifters  for  per- 
forming the  fervice  in  the  college  church,  four  cenfors, 
three  treafurers,  four  collectors,    and  twenty  fervants* 
In  a  word,  the  cardinal  neglected  nothing  to  render  his 
college   (which  he  expected  would  tranfmit  his  name 
with  honour  to  pofterity)  fuperior  in  all  refpe&s  to  every 
other  college.     But  he  neglected  one  thing,  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  whole.     Being  under  no  apprehenfion  of 
his  difgrace,  which  fell  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunr 
der,  he  neglected  to  execute  the  foundation  charter,  and 
convey  the  revenues,  lands,    and  goods  to  the  college, 

*  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  15,  32,  f  Ibid.  p.  39. 

J  Ibid.  p.  55—75.    Strype,  vol.  5.     Append.  Mo.  28,  29. 
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i  which  he  had  provided  for  it  with  fo  much  care.  All 
the'fe,  therefore,  being  ftill  his  own  property,  when  he 
was  found  in  a  premunire,  they  were  forfeited  to  the 
king  *.  The  fpoil  was  great,  and  it  was  feized  with 
eagernefs.  The  lands  were  fold,  or  granted  to  craving 
courtiers,  and  all  the  precious  moveables  diffipated. 
Thus  fell  Cardinal  College  before  it  was  half  finifhed,  to 
the  no  fmall  regret  of  the  friends  of  learning;  as  it  pre- 
vented  the  execution  of  a  defign  which  the  cardinal  had 

■  formed,  of  procuring  copies  of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Va- 

i  tican  for  the  library  of  his  college. 

After  all  the  works,  of  Cardinal  College  had  been  in-  College  of 
terrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfinifhed  buildings  H*™Y 

i  tended  to  ruin,  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  found  a 

j  college  in  the  fame  place,  to  be  called  the  College  of 
King  Henry  VIII.     But  though  this  was  a  royal  founda- 

•  tion,  it  was  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale  than  that  of  the 
cardinal ;  as  it  confided  only  of  a  dean  and  twelve  fecu- 

;  lar  canons.  Nor  was  this  college  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion than  the  former.  Do£tor  John  Oliver,  the  fecond 
dean,  refigned  his  college  and  all  its  revenues  to  the 

,  king,  May  20th,  A.  D.   1545  f. 

Henry  having  thus  diffblved  his  own  college,  he  foon  Chrifts 
after  made  it  the  feat  and  cathedral  of  the  bifhop  of  Church. 

I  Oxford,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chrift's 
Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.     This  new 

:  fociety  was  compofed  of  a  bifhop,    a  dean,   and  eight 

:  canons.     To  the  dean  and  eight  canons  he  granted  all 

I  the  buildings,  lands,  and  revenues  of  his  late  college,  on' 
condition  that  they  paid  the  following  ftipends  to  the 

'  following  perfons  :  to  eight  minor  canons,  each  io/.'j 
to  a  gofpeller,"  8/.;    to  a  poftellator,  61.  13/.  4c!.  ;    to 

:  eight  clerks,  each  61  13X.  4*/.;  to  the  mafter  of  the 
finging  boys,  13/.  6s.  %d. ;  to  the  organift,  io/. ;  to 
eight  finging  boys,  each  7/.    13X.  i\d.\   to  three  public 

!  profefTors  in  the  univerfity,  one  of  theology,  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek,  each  40/. ;   to  fixty  i'cho- 

!  lars  or  ftudents,  each  8/. ;.  to  the  firft  fchoolmafter  2q/. 

?  to  the  fecond  fchoolmafter  10/. ;   forty  fchool-boys*. 
The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge  in  this 

'  period  exceed  that  of  thofe  founded  in  Oxford,  if  we 

*  Wood,  lib.ii.  p.  245.     f  Ibid,  p.  25 1.  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  443. 
%  Wood,  lib.  li.  p.  245- 
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Jefus  Col- 
lege. 


Chrift's 
College. 


St.  John's 
College. 


Maudlin 
College. 


Trinity 
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reckon   Cardinal  College,    the  College  of  Henry  VlIL 
and  Chrift's  Church,  only  one  foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  in  Cambridge  had  become 
fo  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  and  their  houfe, 
with  its  revenues  and  lands,  (which  were  of  considerable 
value)  were  granted  by  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1496,  to 
John  Alcock  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  converted  the  nunnery 
into  a  college,  for  one  mafter,  fix  fellows,  and  fix  fcho- 
lars,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jefus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
St.  Radigund.  The  revenues  of  this  college  were  after- 
wards increafed  by  many  benefactors  *.  » 

The  lady  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  mother 
to  Henry  VII.  founded  Chrift's  College,  in  Cambridge, 
A.  D.  1505,  for  one  mafter,  twelve  fellows,  and  forty- 
feven  fcholars,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  of  confiderable 
value  in  feveral  counties  f. 

The  fame  illuftrious  lady  founded  St.  John's  College 
in  this  univerfity,  A.  D.  1508,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it 
finimed  :  the  works  however  were  carried  on  and  com- 
pleated  by  her  executors.  Several  of  the  eftates  that  had 
been  granted  to  this  college,  to  the  amount  of  400/,  a- 
year,  were  evicted  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
whether  juftly  or  unjuftly  cannot  now  be  difcovered,' 
though  Mr.  Afcham  affirms  it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity 
of  greedy  courtiers  J.  This  lofs,  however,  was  repaired 
by  a  long  train  of  forty-eight  benefactors,  which  enabled 
this  foundation  to  fupport  a  mafter,  fifty-four  fellows, 
and  eighty-eight  fcholars,  with  officers  and  fervants. 

Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
greateft  fubje<Sts  in  England,  defigned  to  have  enlarged 
the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old  houfe  called  Monk's 
College,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Buckingham 
College.  But  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  defign,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted for  high  treafon,  May  17th,  A.  D.  1521.  After 
the  buildings  had  been  feveral  years  fufpended,  Thomas 
Lord  Dudley,  chancellor  of  England,  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  on  the  fame  fite,  which  he  named  Mag- 
dalen, commonly  called  Maudlin  College  §. 

Henry  VIII.  having  got  pofleffion  of  three  adjacent 
halls,  razed  them  to  the  ground,  and  ereifted  on  the  area, 


*  Fuller's  Hift.  Univer.  Camb.  p.  85. 
X  Ibid.  p.  $)4« 


t  Ibid.  p.  90. 
S  Ibid.  p.  tit. 
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and  richly  endowed,  a  large,  regular,  and  magnificent 
college,  A.  D.  1536,  dedicated  to  the  holy  andundiyided 
Trinity,  and  thence  called  Trinity  College.  Great  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  revenues  of  this  college  by 
fubfequent  benefactors,  which  have  rendered  it  one  of 
the  greateft,  richeft,  and  moft  noble  foundations  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  Henry  at  the  fame  time  founded  four 
profeflbrfhips  in  Cambridge;  one  of  theology,  one  of 
law,  one  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek  j  with  each  3 
falary  of  40/.  a-year  f. 

Though  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  England,  for  the  number  of  their 
colleges,  their  magnificence,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their 
revenues ;  yet  they  feem,  in  fome  refpect,  to  have  ad- 
vantages, of  which  I  fhall  only  mention  one  at  prefent. 
Being  four  in  number,  and  fituated  in  different  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  they  are  better  known  and  more  acceffible. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  an  univerfity  at  no  great 
diftance  from  him,  and  that  he  may  give  his  fon  an  uni- 
verfity education  without  fending  him  far  from  home. 
In  confequence  of  this,  a  tincture  of  learning  at  lead  is 
very  general  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  clergymen, 
and  very  few  gentlemen,  who  have  not  had  an  univerfity 
education. 

With  a  view  to  this  particular  advantage,  James  IV. 
applied  to  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  give  his  fanction  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  an  univerfity  in  his  city  of  Aberdeen,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  of  the  northern  and 
highland  parts  of  his  dominions,  who,  being  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  feats  of  learning,  were  more  rude  and 
ignorant  than  his  other  fubjects.  In  compliance  with 
this  application,  the  pope  (without  whom  nothing  could 
be  done  in  thofe  times)  iflued  a  bull  at  Rome,  February 
10th,  A.  D.  1494,  erecting  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  for  the  ftudy  of  theology,  civil  and  canort 
law,  medicine,  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  all  law- 
ful faculties,  and  granting  it  all  the  immunities,  rights, 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  other  univerfity  or  general 
fludy.  By  this  bull  of  erection,  the  pope  appointed 
William  Elphingfton,  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  (who  was  the 
real  founder)  to  be  chancellor  of  the  new  univerfity,  and 
his  fuccelfors  in  the  fee  of  Aberdeen  to  fucceed  him  in 

*  Fuller's  Hifl,  Univer.  Carvt>.  p.  m — 124, 
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that  office.  The  bull  was  confirmed  by  a  charter,  A.  D. 
1498  ;  in  which  the  king  appropriated  the  parifh  of 
Slains,  with  its  tithes  and  patronage,  which  received,  by 
a  fubfequent  bull,  A.  D.  f  500,  an  extenfive  and  inde- 
pendent jurifdi£lion  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal 
queftions.  The  firft  foundation  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
bifhop  in  1  905,  and  contained  thirty-fix  perfons  ;  a  prin- 
cipal, canonitt,  civilian,  a  profeflbr  of  medicine,  a  fub- 
principal,  and  grammarian,  five  mafters  of  arts,  Study- 
ing theology,  and  inftructing  the  fcholars,  in  poetry  and 
rhetoric  ;  thirteen  fcholars,  eight  prebendaries  to  officiate 
as  chaplains,  and  four  finging-boys.  But  the  bifhop  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  enlarge  the  foundation,  by  a  more 
liberal  endowment,  for  forty-two  perfons  •,  four  doctors, 
eight  mafters,  and  three  bachelors  of  arts,  thirteen  fcho- 
lars, eight  chaplains,  and  fix  finging-boys.  The  mafters 
remained  in  the  univerfity  fix  years,  ftudying  theology 
and  teaching  the  arts  ;  after  which  they  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  make 
way  for  others.  The  experience  of  thirty-fix  years  dis- 
covered that  a  fucceflion  of  new  teachers  was  extremely 
inconvenient,  and  that  the  mafters  difmifTed  after  fix 
years  ftudy  were  not  always  Sufficiently  qualified  to  be 
doctors  of  divinity.  Another  papal  bull  was  therefore 
obtained,  A.  D.  1538,  permitting  thofe  that  Studied  di- 
vinity to  refide  in  the  univerfity,  and  exercife  their  func- 
tions during  the  chancellor's  pleafure,  and  till  others  were 
qualified  and  defirous  to  fucceed  them. 

A  fecond  college  was  founded  in  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  this  period,  by  James  Stewart,  natural  fon 
of  James  IV.  the  archbifhop,  and  John  Hepburn  the 
prior,  and  the  chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  called  the  Col- 
lege of  Poor  Clerks,  or  St.  Leonard's  College,  from  its 
vicinity  to  St.  Leonard's  church.  It  appears  from  the 
foundation-charter,  that  there  had  been  an  hofpital  in 
the  fame  place,  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
pilgrims  of  different  nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  An- 
drew's, to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  arm  of  St.  Andrevy, 
which  wrought  a  great  many  miracles.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  faint's  arm  being  tired  with  that  laborious  kind 
of  work,,  or  thinking  he  had  done  enough,  the  miracles 
and  .the  conflux  of  pilgrims  ceafed,  and  the  hofpital  was 
deferted.  The  prior  and  convent,  who  had  been  the 
founders  and  were  the  patrons  of  the  hofpital,  then  filled 

it 
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it  with  old  women.  But  thefe  old  women  produced  lit- 
tle or  no  fruit  of  virtue  or  devotion,  and  were  turned 
out.  The  prior  and  convent  having  repaired  the  church 
and  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard,  refolved  to  convert  them 
into  a  college,  to  confift  of  a  mafter,  or  principal ;  four 
chaplains,  two  of  which  were  to  be  regents  ;  and  twenty 
fcholars,  who  were  firft  to  be  taught  the  languages,  and 
then  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences;  and  fix  of  them  who 
were  thought  moft  fit,  fliould  then  apply  with  great  ar- 
dour and  vehement  reading  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  un- 
der the  principal.  Such  of  thefe  fcholars  as  were  found 
fitted  for  it  were  to  be  taught  mufic,  both  plain  fong 
and  defcant.  The  foundation-charter  to  this  purpofe  was 
executed  by  the  archbifhop,  the  prior,  and  chapter,  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Auguft  20th,  A.  D.  15 12.  By  another 
charter  the  prior  and  chapter  endowed  this  college  with 
all  the  houfes,  lands,  and  revenues  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Leonard's  hofpital.  Both  thefe  charters  were  con- 
firmed by  royal  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  February 
20th,  A.  D.  15 13  *. 

Nurferies  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  univerfities,  were  not  now  wanting  in  any 
considerable  town  in  Britain ;  and  fome  very  illuftrious 
ones  were  founded  in  this  period ;  as  St.  Paul's  fchool 
by  Doctor  Collet,  Ipfwich  fchool  by  cardinal  Wolfey, 
Weftminfter  fchool  by  Henry  VIII.  and  many  otherss 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

*  Ex  Archiv.  Univerf.  St.  And. 
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CHAPTER      V. 

Hiftory  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the 
Acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.   1547. 

SECTION      I. 

Hiftory  of  the  necejfary  and  ttfeful  Arts, 

Jl  ROM  the  acceflion  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  union  or 
extinction  of  thofe  factions  that  diftracted  England,  a 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  commences ;  a  long 
period,  protracted  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  during  which  the  Englifh  nation  was  neither 
exhaufted  by  its  wars  abroad,  nor  much  difquieted  by 
domeftic  fedition.  Such  repofe  was  propitious  to  arts 
and  commerce;  and  the  country,  recovering  from  the 
calamities  of  internal  difcord,  continued  afterwards  in  a 
ftate  of  flow  but  progreflive  improvement.  A  few  years 
fuffice  to  repair  the  difafters  inflicted  by  war ;  but  during 
the  period  allotted  to  the  prefent  volume,  the  effects  of 
the  civil  wars  were  fometimes  prolonged  after  the  caufes 
from  which  they  originated  had  ceafed  to  operate. 

Mm  2  To 
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Agrkul-  To  the  devaftations  produced  by  the  civil  wars  may  be 
f"rs  ex~  juftly  attributed  the  decay  of  population,  and  in  fome 
fwpSur-  rneafure  the  decreafe  and  difappearance  both  of  predial 
age.  and   domeftic  fervitude.     The  bondfmen,  fo  numerous 

formerly,  were  either  confumed  in  battle,  emancipated 
for  their  fervices,  or  enabled,  by  the  frequent  fluctuati- 
ons of  property,  to  regain  their  freedom.  Proprietors 
were  obliged  to  convert  into  pafturage  thofe  demefnes 
which  their  flaves  and  cottagers  had  formerly  cultivated  *  ; 
and  while  the  eftates  of  either  party  were  alternately 
wafted,  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  flocks  and  herds  were 
better  adapted,  than  the  produce  of  agriculture,  to  fuch 
troublefome  times.  They  might  be  removed  with  eafe 
on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  or  difpofed  of  fecretly,  if 
the  proprietor  were  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
party.  A  meafure  recommended  by  its  expediency  was 
generally  adopted,  and  continued  prevalent,  when  no 
neceffity  required  fuch  precaution.  When  government, 
under  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  had  attained  to  {lability, 
when  its  vigour  repreffed  the  depredations  of  the  barons, 
and  precluded  the  danger  of  a  future  revolution,  the  con- 
version of  arable  lands  into  pafture  increafed  through 
England  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Inclofures  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  demefne  lands  were  extended,  till  the  farms  of 
hufbandmen  were  appropriated  to  pafture  j  their  houfes 
were  demolifhed  or  permitted  to  decay,  while  a  few 
herdfmen,  fewer  than  are  ufually  allotted  to  pafturage, 
fupplanted  the  yeomen,  and  occupied  by  means  of  in- 
clofures the  largeft  eftates  f .  Landlords,  it  is  probable, 
were  ftill  defirous  of  retaining  the  management  of  thofe 
lands,  the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly  conducted 
by  their  villains  or  cottagers;  and  their  tenants,  accuf- 
tomed  hitherto  to  the  moil  moderate  rents,  were  unwil- 
ling to  fubmit  to  an  unufual  advance.  But  the  circum* 
(lances  moft  detrimental  to  agriculture  may  be  difcover- 
ed in  the  reftrictions  attending  the  exportation  of  grain, 
and  the  conllant,  perhaps  the  increafing,  confumption  of 
Engiifh  wool.  At  a  former  period  the  exportation  of 
corn  had,  in  certain  cijxumftances,  been  permitted,  and 
its  importation  regulated  by  different  flatutesf ;  but  by 

*  See  vol.  iii.  ch.  5.  fe<5i.  1.  , 

f  Bucon,  p.  44.     Holiingfiied's  Description  of  England,  p.  205. 
Stiype,  vol.  i.  p.  392.     Stowe,  p.  51?. 
j  See  vol.  iii.  ch.  5    fed.  1.  ch.  6. 
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thefe  ftatutes  a  difcretionary  control  was  committed  to 
the  king ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  operations 
of  prerogative  were  feldom  favourable,  or  exerted,  unlefs 
for  the  purpofe  of  partial  monopolies  and  pernicious  re- 
ftraints.  During  the  prefent  period  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  was  encouraged  and  augmented  by  the  refinement 
of  Europe  in  tafte  and  drefs  ;  and  although  the  manufac- 
tures of  -England  were  now  confiderable,  thofe  of  the 
Netherlands  were  ftill  fupported  by  large  exportations, 
that  increafed  the  demand  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
Englifli  wool.  A  fyftem  of  management,  lucrative  but 
pernicious,  was  thus  promoted  ;  lucrative  to  landholders, 
but  pernicious  to  the  country. 

The  fyftem  was  feverely  felt  in  its  confequences,  in 
the  beggary  and  diminifhed  population  of  the  peafants. 
Hamlets    were    ruined    by    oppreffive   encroachments; 
townfhips  and  villages  of  an  hundred  families  were  re- 
duced to  thirty,  fometimes  to  ten.     Some  were  defolate, 
demolifhed  by  the  avarice  of  unfeeling  proprietor's  ;  others 
were  occupied  by  a  fliepherd  and  his  dog  f.     Thefe  re- 
prefentations  are  tranfmitted  by  cotemporaries,  and  per- 
haps are  exaggerated  ;  yet  a  country  appropriated  to  paf- 
turage  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  mud  be  depopulated  by 
inclofures  multiplied  for  the  purpofe  of  rearing  fheep  and 
retrenching  herdfmen.     England  at  a  fubfequent  period 
was  regarded  as  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  lands  in  culture  were 
computed  at  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom  -j- ;  yet  the  legifla- 
;    ture  were    never  inattentive,  hut   intevpofed   repeatedly 
(with  what  fuccefs  may  be  juftly  fufpecled)  to  enforce 
I    cultivation,  and  reprefs  the  inordinate   increafe  of  pas- 
tures.    Early  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  a  ftatute  was 
•    enacted  for  the  future  fupport  of  thofe  houfes  of  huf- 
j    bandry,  to  which  twenty  acres  had  been  formerly  annex- 
ed ;  fanctioned  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  the  rents,  till  the 
lands  were  occupied  and  the  houfes  built  |.     Severe  for- 
feitures are  not  eafjly  exacted  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  prac- 
tice, dictated  by  private  gain,  was  neither  fupprefled  by 
j    the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  counteracted  by  the  iegal  extor- 
;    tion  of  the  monarch.     A  ftatute  enacted  urid^r  his  fuc- 

*  Strype,  \o\.  i.  p.  392.     Latimer's  Sermon-,  p.   13. 

f  Stovve,  p.    ?..      Hollibgfhed,  p.    108. 

X  Stat.   4   Hen    VII.   c.  19,       Bacon,  p.  44. 
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ceflbr  expatiates  in  the  preamble,  with  apparent  truth,  on 
the  extent  of  the  mifchief,  and  feelingly  enumerates  the 
complicated  miferies  which  the  increafe  of  fheep  and  ex- 
tenfion  of  paftures  had  inflicted  on  the  poor  *.  The 
flocks  of  individuals,  which  fometimes  exceeded,  and 
often  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  fheep,  were  reftrict- 
ed  to  two  thoufand  ;  an  inadequate  remedy,  fruftrated 
apparently  by  the  partial  exception  of  hereditary  opulence. 
Had  the  restraints  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
been  transferred  to  wool,  the  internal  confumption  would 
have  foon  regulated  the  refpective  prices  of  thofe  articles; 
the  proportion  between  arable  and  pafture  lands  would 
foon  have  been  adjufted,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of 
the  country  prevented.  An  improved  cultivation  was 
referved,  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  perfecti- 
ons extirpated  manufactures  from  the  Netherlands ;  when 
the  exportation  of  Fnglifh  wool  had  fubfided,  and  its 
price  diminifhed,  the  farmer  or  landholder,  difappointed 
of  his  former  exuberant  profits,  difcovered  the  neceffity 
of  refuming  the  plough,  and  again  reftoring  his  paftures 
to  culture. 
State  of  While  hufbandry  fuffered  fuch  general  difcountenance, 

agncul-  much  improvement  in  its  operations  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. A  treatife  of  hufbandry,  afcribed  to  Fitzherbert, 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  to  Henry  VIII.  explains 
thofe  operations  chiefly  pradtifed  and  moft  approved. 
The  inilruments  were  nearly  the  fame  with  ours  ;  and  as 
they  have  continued  during  fucceffive  generations  with 
little  alteration,  are  probably  not  fufceptible  of  much  im- 
provement. The  operations  of  hufbandry  were  conducted 
apparently  with  more  fkill  than  in  former  periods.  Di- 
rections are  given  for  draining,  clearing,  aud  inclofing  a 
farm ;  and  for  enriching  and  reducing  the  foil  to  tillage. 
Lime  and  marl  are  ftrongly  recommended,  but  appear  to 
have  feldom  been  employed  as  manure.  Fallowing  was 
practifed  as  preparatory  to  wheat,  but  not  that  rotation 
of  crops  and  fallows  which  invigorates  the  foil  or  pre- 
ferves  its  nutrition  f.  When  a  field  was  exhaufted  by 
fucceffive  harvefts  the  farmer  fuffered  it  to  reft  till  recruit- 
ed, and  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  frefh  field  from  a  part  of 

*  25  Ren.  "VIII.  c.  13. 

•\  Fitzherbert'd  Surveinge  &  Hufbandrie,   1539,  reprinted  Lon- 
don, i"j6i, 
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his  paftures.  An  improved  cultivation  is  produced  by 
the  fkill  and  traditional  knowledge  which  farmers  accu- 
mulate ;  and  the  produce  of  their  labour  may  enable  us 
to  eftimate  with  fufficient  precifion  their  knowledge  and 
fkill.  Sixteen  and  twenty  bufhels  are  affigned  by  Hof- 
lingfhed  as  the  ufual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat  *.  A 
poor  return,  that  argues  a  fordid  degree  of  cultivation  ; 
yet  let  us  remember  that  at  prefent,  in  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  vale  of  Gloucefter,  eighteen  bufhels  are  the  com- 
mon produce  obtained  from  an  acre  -J-.  The  prices  were 
various ;  in  years  of  fcarcity  feldom  exceeding  the  prefent 
rates;  but  in  thofe  of  abundance,  from  a  reftricted  ex- 
portation, too  low  perhaps  to  afford  an  adequate  recom- 
pence  to  the  farmer.  The  greatelt  dearth  appears  to  have 
happened  in  i486,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at 
i/„  4X.  (equal  to  1/.  17/.  of  our  prefent  money) ;  but  in 
fubfequent  years  the  prices  fubfided  fometimes  to  4^. 
(equal  to  6s.  of  our  modern  coin.)  Famine  and  pefti- 
lence  afflicted  the  country  in  1521,  and  raifed  the  quar- 
ter to  20/.  (about  1/.  ns.)i  but  in  1^27,  though  many 
perifhed  in  London  from  hunger,  a  large  and  feafonable 
importation  from  Dantzick  reftricted  the  price  to  15^.  -j-. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  dearths  fo  frequent  in  former 
times,  are  generally  attributed  by  our  ancient  chronicles 
to  the  rigour  of  the  feafons,  and  with  fome  truth  ;  for 
whenever  the  culture  is  languid,  every  unexpected  altera- 
tion of  weather  muft  influence  the  harveft,  and  produce 
an  immediate  deficiency  of  grain. 

Leafes,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto  preca-  Leafes. 
rious  j  neither  protecting  the  tenant  from  the  entry  of 
purchafers,  nor  fecuring  his  interefl  again  ft  the  operation 
of  fictitious  recoveries.  To  reinftate  him  when  expel- 
led by  a  new  proprietor,  an  action  of  ejectment  was  fuf- 
tained,  about  the  14th  Hen.  VII.  in  courts  of  law ;  but 
to  reftore  him  againft  a  recovery  required  and  obtained 
the  authority  of  a  ftatute§.  Leafes  for  three  exifting 
lives  are  recommended  by  Fitzherbert,  to  enable  tenants 
whofe  fole  (lock  is  their  perfonal  labour,  to  furround 
•  * 

*  Hollingihed,  p.  t  to. 

j   Martial's  Rural  Occonomy  of  Gloucefterfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

j  Stowe,  p.  471,  4S1,   52.6,  536. 

§  Blackfione,  vol.  iii.  p.  199  21  Hen.  S-  c.  5.  The  aflion  of 
ejeflmenj  was  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date  ;  but  its  benefit  was  not 
extended  to  tenants  till  this  period. 
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their  farms,  and  divide  them  by  hedges  into  proper  in- 
clofures ;  by  which  operation,  he  fays,  "  If  an  aere  of 
"  lande  be  worth  fix  pens,  or  it  be  inclofed,  it  will  be 
"  worth  eight  pens  when  it  is  inclofed,  by  reafon  of  the 
"  compoftyng  and  dongyng  of  the  catell  *."  But  the 
advantage  which  he  chiefly  prdpofes  to  the  farmer  is 
more  ceconomical,  the  prefervation  of  his  corns  without, 
the  expence  of  maintaining  herdfmen.  England,  it  is 
probable,  to  a  fordid  practice  introduced  into  pafturage 
and  adopted  in  hufbandry,  is  indebted  for  thofe  inclo« 
fures  and  minute  fu'bdivifions  which  diftinguifh  its  ap- 
pearance from  other  countries,  which  increafe  its  ferti- 
lity, and  beflow  on  its  plains  the  interchangeable  diver- 
fjty  of  rich  culture  and  luxurious  woodlands. 
Scotland  Scotland  during  the  prefent  period  had  her  hiftorians ; 
but  fuch  hiftorians  as  were  too  much  enamoured  of  great 
atchievements  to  record  the  minute  yet  inft.ruc~t.ive  inci- 
dents of  their  own  times.  The  fituation  of  their  coun- 
try, of  its  arts  and  commerce,  is  feldom  mentioned,  or 
defcribed  fo  flightly  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  not 
perhaps  to  conjecture  with  precifion,  the  ftate  of  culti- 
vation to  which  the  country  had  attained.  Its  lands  had 
formerly  been  held  in  ward,  a  military  tenure,  in  Scot- 
land peculiarly  opprefTive  ;  on  the  feudal  forfeiture,  or 
during  the  wardfhip  of  the  vaffal,  every  fubordinate  grant 
was  fufpended  ;  his  tenants  were  removed,  his  fub-vafTals 
ejected  by  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Infeudations  for  rent  had 
in  1457  been  recommended,  perhaps  ineffectually,  by 
parliament;  but  a  ftatute  ena£led  in  1503!,  authorized 
the  king  and  his  vaffals  to  make  fuch  infeudations  for  an 
adequate  rent,  and  exempted  the  grants  from  the  opera- 
tion of  ward.  A  partial  cultivation  was  thus  promoted  j 
but  the  peafant's  poffefiion  was  either  precarious,  or  his 
kafe,  which  feldom  extended  to  five  years,  of  a  duration 
too  fhort  to  encourage  improvement.  His  poffefiion  was 
precarious,but  it  was  maintained  by  a  general  combination 
againft  intruders  ;  new  tenants  were  removed  by  mur- 
der, and  the  peafants,  according  to  a  cotemporary,  nei- 
ther inclofed  nor  planted,  nor  endeavoured  to  meliorate 
the  fterility  of  the  foil  }..  A  periuafion  prevails  that 
Scotland  formerly  was  a  cultivated  country  ;  but  the  ftate 


*  Survevinge,  p.  95.  f  Black  Ac~b,  p.  42,  57. 

\  Majors  Hilt.  p.  7. 
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of  agriculture  mud  have  been  poor  and  languid  that  re- 
quired for  its  encouragement  a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpe- 
tuity inftead  of  a  temporary  interefl.  The  fummit  of  a 
mountain  may  be  marked  by  the  plough  ;  but  before  the 
vallies  were  cleared  of  wood,  tillage  was  neceffarily  con- 
fined to  hills.  Religious  houfes  might  derive  a  large  re- 
venue of  wheat  from  lands  productive  of  none  at  prefent  j 
but  before  the  eftablifhment  of  regular  markets,  while 
the  articles  of  commerce  were  produced  with  difficulty, 
feudal  proprietors  flipulated  with  their  vaffals  for  what- 
ever their  dpmeftie  confumption  required.  Wheat  at  a 
future  period  was  fupplied  from  England,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  confided  chiefly  of  oats  and 
barley  *■. 

Gardening,  during  the  detractions  of  the  civil  wars,  Gardea- 
had  been  much  neglected ;  but  npw  it  was  profecuted  ln&* 
with,  more  affiduity,  and  with  fuel}  fuccefs,  that  to  the 
prefent  period  is  afcribed  the  introduction  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  formerly  known  'and  produced  in 
England.  The  fruit  garden  was  enriched  indeed  by  large 
acceffions  from  foreign  countries,  and  apricots,  melons, 
and  currants  from  Zante  were  introduced,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  about  the  middle  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  f.  That  fallads,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a  general, 
but  I  believe  a  rniftaken,  opinion.  Sallads  are  mentioned 
early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign  •,  and  if  we  may  cre- 
dit Ilollingihed,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  roots,  the 
produce  of  the  garden,  had  been  known  and  cultivated, 
but  afterwards  neglected  |.  The  introduction  of  the 
cherry  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  prefent 
period,  but  we  have  discovered  it  already  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  extirpated  or  for- 
gotten in  England  ||. 

*  Fyne's  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  1^5. 
f  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  355,  362. 

I  Fenn'?  Oiiginal  Letters,  vol.  \.  p.  288.    Hollingihed,  p.  208. 
{J  Vide  vol.  ii.  ch.  5.    It  appears  to  have'been  common,  from 
the  following  rude  verfes,  printed  anno  1496,  but  compoled,  per- 
haps, at  an  earlier  period  : 

■   "  Who,  that  mannyth  hym  svyfh  his  kyne, 
''  And  clofyth  his  crofte  wvrh  cherry  trees  ; 
"  Shall  have  many  htgges  brokvnne, 
*'   And  alfo  full  lytvll  good  fervves." 

Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  129, 

Gar- 
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Parks.  Gardening,  however,  was  pra&ifed  more  for  utility 

than  pleafure,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  efcu- 
lent  herbs  and  fruits.  The  pleafure  garden  was  referved, 
I  believe,  for  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  a  fquare  parterre 
was  inclofed  with  walls,  fcooped  into  fountains,  and 
heaved  into  terraces.  Yet  the  large  and  numerous  parks 
of  the  nobility  may  be  regarded  either  as  contracted 
forefts,  or  extended  gardens  *.  Their  extent  compre- 
hended feveral  miles,  and  their  number,  in  Kent  and 
Effex  alone,  amounted  to  an  hundred  f.  Such  large  in- 
clofures  were  peculiar  to  England,  and  better  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  pleafure  grounds,  than  thofe  gardens 
of  a  future  period,  that  exhibited  in  the  vegetable  the 
mimic  appearance  of  the  animal  creation. 
In  Scot-  In  Scotland,  different  laws  were  enacted  for  planting 
land,  groves  and  inclofing  with  hedges  •,  a  proof  that  the  woods 
were  nearly  exhaufted,  and  that  no  provifion  had  been 
made  to  renew  them.  By  the  fame  ftatutes  the  forma- 
tion of  orchards,  gardens,  and  parks  for  deer,  isimpofed 
on  the  landholders,  as  a  neceffary  improvement ;  but  a 
fpirit  of  improvement  is  excited  in  a  country  by  caufes 
very  different  from  the  penalties,  or  the  barren  injunc- 
tions of  ftatutes  |. 
Hops  and  The  culture  of  hops  in  the  prefent  period  was  either 
flax.  introduced  or  revived  in  England  ;  and  flax  was  attempts 

ed,  but  without  fuccefs,  though  enforced  by  law  §, 
Legiflatureat  that  time  endeavoured  to  execute,  by  means 
of  penalties,  thofe  national  improvements  which  .have 
fince  been  foftered  and  cherifhed  by  bounties. 
Breed  of  To  the  paffion  of  the  age>  and  the  predilection  of  the 
horles.  monarch  for  fplendid  tournaments,  may  be  attributed 
the  attention  beflowed  on  a  breed  of  horfes,  of  a  ftrength 
and  ftature  adapted  to  the  weight  of  the  complicated  pa- 
noply with  which  the  knight  and  his  courfer  were  both 
invefted.  Statutes  of  a  fingular  nature  were  enacted, 
allotting  for  deer  parks  a  certain  proportion  of  breeding 

*  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  126. 

-f-  Hoilingfried,  p.  204.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  poffeffed 
5n  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Yoikfhiie,  twenty-one 
park?,  containing  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-one  red 
and  fallow  df-er,  from  which  iris  table  was  fuppiied  with  twenty 
bucks  in  fummer  arid  twenty-nine  does  in  winter.  Setting  Lent 
afide,  this  was  more  than  a  deer  a  week.  Brfides  thefe,  he  had 
feveral -pa  rk"=  in  SuiTex,  and.  other  fouthern  counties.  Northum- 
berland HouJ-hold  Book. 

\  Black  Acts,  p.   104,    105,  idP. 

§  Hollingfhed,  p.  iio,  11 1.      24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 
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mares,  and  enjoining,  not  the  prelates  and  nobles  onlv, 
but  thofe  whole  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,  to  have  ftal- 
lions  of  a  certain  fize  for  their  faddle.  The  legal  ftand- 
ard  was,  fifteen  hands  in  horfes,  thirteen  in  mares,  and 
"  unlikely  tits"  were,  without  diftir.£tion,  configned 
to  execution  *.  James  the  Fourth,  with  more  propriety,, 
imported  horfes  from  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 
degenerate  breed  of  his  own  f .  Artificial  graffes  for 
their  winter  provender  were  ftill,  unknown  ;  nor  were 
affes  propagated  in  England  till  a  fubfequent  period  £. 

There  is  a  certain  perfection  in  art  to  which  human 
genius  may  afpire  with  fuccefs,  but  beyond  which,  it  is  Architeo- 
the  apprehenfion  of  many,  that  improvement  degenerates  tui'e' 
into  falfe  tafte  and  fantaftic  refinement.  The  rude  fim- 
plicity  of  Saxon  architecture  was  fupplanted  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ornamental  Gothic  ;  but  magnificence  it- 
felf  is  at  laft  exhaufted,  and  it  terminated  during  the 
prefent  period  in  a  ftile  which  fome,  with  an  allufion  to 
literature,,  denominate  the  florid.  Its  charatteriftics  are 
a  profufion  of  ornaments,  minute  yet  delicate  ;  a  finish- 
ing light  and  {lender.,  from  which  apparent  llrength  and 
folidity  recede  ;  walls  furmounted  by  latticed  battlements; 
windows  iefs  pointed,  but  broad  and  open  ;  roofs  divided 
by  flight  ribs  into  numerous  compartments,  fretted  curi- 
Gufly  like  rich  embroidery,  interfperfed  with  fculpture, 
and  fpangled  with  pencil  and  cluftering  decorations,  like 
thofe  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  petrified  before 
it  diftils  from  the  vault.  It  is  a  ftile  cenfurable  as  too 
ornamental,  departing  from  the  grandeur  peculiar  to  the 
Gothic,  without  acquiring  proportional  elegance  ;  yet  its 
intricate  and  redundant  decorations  are  well  calculated 
to  rivet  the  eye,  and  amaze,  perhaps  to  bewilder,  the 
mind.  In  Somerfetfhire,  a  county  devoted  to  the  caufe 
of  Lancafter,  feveral  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this  ftile 
by  the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  VII.;  but  the  fu- 
perb  chapel  which  he  erected  in  Weftminfter  exhaufted, 
it  is  probable,  every  ornament  that  tafte  could  dictate, 
or  pietv  accumulate.  The  expence  amounted  to  14,000/. 
in  quantity  upwards  of  20,000/.  but  in  efficacy  equiva- 
lent, perhaps,  to  80,000/,  of  our  modern  coin  ;  and  the 
fabric  exhibits  a  Iplendid   fpecimen  of  Gothic  architec- 

*  27  Hen,  VIII.  vol     vi.    36  Hen.   VIII.  vol.  siii.    Vide  B Ar- 
lington's Oofervatious  on  the  Statutes,  p.  443 
f  PitfcottiV,  p.  153. 
%  Hollmgfn<?d,  p.  %ic.     Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13. 
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ture,  in  its  lateft,  perhaps  mod  degenerate  period. 
Chrift  Church  College  was  built  by  Wolfey  in  the  fame 
ftile,  and  with  fimilar  tafte  ;  but  the  genius  of  Gothic 
architecture  languished  after  the  death  of  that  favourite, 
and  expired  with  his  fovereign.  Grecian  architecture 
was  then  introduced,  but  its  orders,  till  a  purer  tafte 
was  created,  were  intermixed  promifcuoufly  with  thofe 
of  the  Gothic,  producing  a  difcordant  and  barbarous 
aflemblage  *. 
Civil.  The  (acred  imparted  to  civil  architecture  a  character 

fo  fuited  to  the  profufe  magnificence  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  His  predeceflbrs  had  refided  in  caflles,  or  in 
houfes  conftru&ed  with  few  ornaments  and  little  conve- 
niencyf ;  but  after  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  during 
a  long  feafon  of  profound  repofe,  the  utility  of  caftles  had 
ceafedj  the  nobles  folicited  better  accommodation,  the  king 
and  his  minifter  fuperior  elegance.  Whitehall,  Nonfuch, 
and  Hampton  Court  were  erected;  the  former  by  Henry, 
the  laft  by  Wolfey,  in  the  florid  flyle  of  the  prefent  period. 
Whitehall  and  Nonfuch  have  perimed,  but  Wolfey's  mag- 
nificence is  ftill  attefted  by  Hampton  Court ;  a  refidence, 
fays  Grotiusj  befitting  rather  a  god  than  a  king  ^.  Ancient 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  were  either  repaired 
or  renewed  by  Henry ;  but  his  tafte  and  rapacity  were  both 
gratified  by  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  and  the 
conversion  of  religious  Structures  into  royal  abodes. 
Dartford  was  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  St.  James's 
transformed  from  a  nunnery  to  a  palace  §.  His  nobles 
began  to  remove  the  martial  fronts  of  their  caftles,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  them  more  commodious  ]\  ;  but  in 
archite&ure  the  nation  participated  neither  the  fpirit  nor 
the  tafte  of  its  fovereign.  The  manfions  of  gentlemen 
were  ftill  fordid ;  the  huts  of  the  peafantry  poor  and 
wretched.  The  former  were  generally  thatched  buildings 
compofed  of  timber,  or,  where  wood  was  fcarce,  of  large 

*  "Vide  Wren's  Parentalia.    Bentham's  Hid.  of  Eliz.     Warron's 
Obfervations  on  Spencer.     Grofe's  Antiquities  of  England,  Pref. 

t  The  Old  Palace  of  Weflminlter,  burnt  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  was  a  fortified  place.    Howel's  Londonopolis,  p.  346. 
j  Si  quis  opes  nefcit,  fed  quis  tamen  ille, 
Hamptoncourta  tuos,  confulat  ille  la  re?, 
Contulerit  toto  cum  fparfa  palatia  mundo,   - 
Dicet  ibi  reges,  hie  habitare  Deos.  Grotii  Poemata. 

§  Hollingflied,  p.   196.   Stowe's  Survey.    Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
563. 

jj  Hollingftied,  p.  194. 

pofts 
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pofts  inferted  in  the  earth,  filled  up  in  the  interftices- 
with  rubbifti,  plaftered  within,  and  covered  on  the  out- 
fide  with  coarfe  clay  *.  The  latter  were  flight  frames, 
prepared  in  the  forefts  at  a  fmall  expence,  and,  when 
erected,  probably  covered  with  mud  f .  In  cities,  the 
houfes  were  conftru&ed  moftly  of  the  fame  materials, 
for  bricks  were  (till  too  coftly  for  general  ufe  ;  and  the 
ftories  feem  to  have  projected  forward  as  they  rofe  in 
height,  intercepting  fun-fhine  and  air  from  the  ftreets 
beneath  4*.  The  apartments,  Erafmus  obferves,  were 
ftifling,  lighted  by  lattices,  fo  contrived  as  to  prohibit 
the  occafional  and  falutary  admiffion  of  external  air. 
The  floors  were  of  clay  ftrewed  with  rufhes ;  but  in  the 
frequent  renewal  of  thefe  (they  remained  for  years  a  foul 
receptacle  of  every  pollution)  we  difcover  nothing  of  the 
fcrupulous  cleanlinefs  that  attends  the  Englifh  §.  A  more 
pleafing  picture  is  exhibited  in  an  ancient  ballad,  of  a 
ruftic  habitation  on  the  borders  of  England.  The  houfe 
was  divided  into  two  apartments ;  the  outer  for  fervants ; 
the  inner,  or  chamber,  for  the  peafant  and  his  wife  ||  5 
and  on  this  fimple  plan,  which  is  (till  retained  in  a  part 
of  Scotland,  farmers  houfes  were  generally  conftru&ed. 
Chimnies  were  appropriated  to  larger  manfions ;  but  the 
fire  was  kindled  againft  a  reredojje  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  and  the  fmoke  efcaped  through  a  perforation  in  the 
rooflf. 

In  military  architecture,  whatever  improvements  were  Military, 
produced  on  the  continent,  few  alterations  were  adopted 
in  Britain.  Ancient  caftles  were  much  diminifhed,  nor 
was  it  the  policy  of  the  crown  to  rebuild  them.  As  for- 
trefles,  they  were  dangerous,  yet  not  fecure  ;  dangerous 
to  public  tranquillity,  yet  not  fecure  againft  regular 
fieges.  Neither  their  ftrength  nor  conftruttion  was  cal- 
culated, after  the  invention  of  artillery,  to  annoy  be- 
fiegers,  or  refill  the  continued  impreffion  of  cannon. 
Low  batteries  inftead  of  turrets,  and  inftead  of  fquare  or 
circular,  angular  ramparts  were,  after  the  application  of 
artillery  to  fieges,    improvements  requifite   in  military 

*  Hollingfhed,  p.  1S7. 

f  37  Hr-n    VII.  c.  6.    Fenn's  Original  Letters.vol.  iii.  p.  141. 
X  t-jollingfhed,   p.  iSS.    Anderfon,  vol.  i.  337.    Stout's  Antiq, 
vol.  i.  p.  46. 

§  Erafrni  Epift.  432. 

II  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottifh  Poems,  vol,  5.  p.  65.  vol.  ii.  39?. 

^HolJingihed,  p.  iSB. 
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architecture  ;  yet,  unlefs  fome  platforms  of  cannon  for 
the  protection  of  the  Thames,  and  a  few  block-houfes, 
too  infignificant  to  acquire  a  name,  no  new  fortifications 
were  erected  in  England  by  either  of  the  Henries  *. 
Their  vigilance  repreiTed  or  prevented  internal  difcord, 
and  the  caftles  upheld  on-the  borders  were  fufficient  to 
refift  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 
Metallic  In  manual  operations  fkill  and  dexterity  increafe  infen- 
fibly  j  nor  is  it  poffible,  or  is  it  the  fcope  of  this  hiftory, 
to  mark,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  filent  improve- 
ment acquired  by  the  artift.  We  may  remark,  how- 
*  ever,  that  the  increafing  refinement  of  the  period  was 
conducive  to  the  perfection,  as  well  as  the  incfeafe  of 
the  metallic  arts.  The  luxury  of  the  table  defcended 
to  citizens,  requiring  fo  generally  the  ufe  of  plate,  that 
there  are  few,  fays  Polydore,  whofe  tables  are  not  daily 
provided  with  fpoons,  cups,  and  a  falt-cellar  of  filver. 
Thofe  of  a  higher  fphfre  affected  a  greater  profufion  of 
plate  f-,  but  the  quantity  accumulated  by  cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  though  the  precious  metals  are  now  fo  copious,  ftill 
Anno  continues  to  excite  our  furprife  p  At  Hampton  Court, 
J5«8.  where  he  feafted  the  French  ambafiadors  and  their  fplen- 

did  retinue,  two  cupboards,  extending  acrofs  the  ban- 
quet chambers,  were  piled  to  the  top  with  plate,  and  il- 
luminated j  yet  without  encroaching  on  thefe  oftentati- 
ous  repofitories,  a  profufe  fervice  remained  for  the  ta- 
bles §.     From  the  complaints  of  the  people,  reiterated 

*  Polydore  "Virgil,  Hiit.  p.  15,  Stowe,  p.  576.  Hollingfhed, 
p.  194. 

f  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13.  His  teftimony  is  explicit.  Yet  the 
i'carcity,  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumberland 
family,  is  a  Angular  exception.  Treen,  or  wooden  plates,  were 
nfed  in  the  family,  and  pewter  veffels  were  hired  on  folemn  fefti- 
vals.  The  luxury  of  Loudon  and  the  fouthern  counties  had  cer- 
tainly not  extended  to  the  north,  where  old  families,  whofe 
journeys  to  court  were  only  occaiional,  and  never  voluntary,  af- 
fected to  retain  the  manners  of  the  former  age.  (See  Lodge's 
Illuftrations  of  Britifh  Eiiitory,  vol.  i.)  Betides,  the  Northum- 
berland family  was  leated  too  near  the  borders,  and  its  caftles 
were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Scots,  for  any  quantity  of 
plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchafed.  Northumberland  Houfe- 
holcl  Book- 

\  See  Cavendifh,  ch.  17. 

$  Stowe,  p.  537.  Cavendifh.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
were  provided  for  the  guefts ;  a  goodly  company.  "  Every 
chamber,"  fays  Stowe,  "  had  a  bafon  and  an  ewer  of  iilver,  a 
"  great  livery  pot  of  iilver,  and  fome  gilt  ;  yea,  and  fomecham- 
**  bers  had  two  livery  pots  with  wine  and  beer  ;  a  filver  candle- 
"  (tick,  having  in  it  two  fi2es,  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  two  ban- 
' '  queting  chambers  were  not  once  touched," 

4  even 
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even  in  parliament  *,  we  may  infer  that  the  artificers 
were  often  foreigners ;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manufacture 
of  pewter,  fuch  merit  was  imputed  to  Englifh,  workmen, 
that  they,  were  prohibited  by  ftatute  from  quitting  the 
realm,  or  imparting  their  myjiery  to  foreign  apprentices  f. 
Carving,  gilding,  embroidery,  the  making  of  clocks, 
and  probably  other,  ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been 
practifed  in  monafteries  ;  and  their  fuppreffion  furnifh- 
ed  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  ufeful  artifts  %.  Pins, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  at  prefent,  were  fabricated  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  prefent  period  j  yet  it  is  obfervable  that  the 
legiflature,  whofe  interference  in  manufactures  is  fel- 
dom  falutary,  attempted  for  a  time  to  fupprefs  this  tri- 
vial but  ufeful  art  §. 

While  foreign  artificers  were  discountenanced  in  Eng-  In  Scot- 
land, an  oppofite  policy  was  attempted  in  Scotland  •,  and 
if  we  may  credit  hiftorians  ||,  workmen  of  every  de- 
fcription  were  collected  from  different  countries  by  James 
the  Fifth.  His  endeavours  to  introduce  manufactures, 
or  to  improve  the  rude  arts  that  were  practifed  in  Scot- 
land, are  reprefented  as  partly  fuccefsful  j  but  they  were 
partly  fruftrated  by  his  premature  death. 

Mines  of  gold,  discovered  during  his  father's  reign,  Mines. 
were  wrought  by  Germans  under  his  direction  ;  and 
from  thefe  mines,  the  firft  in  Scotland,  it  is  faid  that 
he  extracted  confiderable  treafure  *.  It  is  poffible  that 
their  produce,  while  labour  was  cheap,  and  before  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  America,  might  have  been  valua- 
ble *,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  undertaking  foon 
ceafed  to  defray  the  expence.  In  the  fame  region,  in- 
ftead  of  the  precious  metals,  mines  of  the  richeft  lead 
have  been  fince  difcovered  ;  but  the  gold  that  was  for- 
merly fought  by  monarchs  is  reduced  to  a  few  minute 

*  14  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
13.    32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16. 

•f  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

J  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  37a.    Fenn's  Orig.  Let.  yoL  ii.  p.  31. 

§  34,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  37.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  Anderfon, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  372. 

|j  Pifcoctie,  p.  153.    Hawthomden,  p.   114; 

4|  Hawthomden,  ibid.  Boethius,  Defcript.  Reg.  Scot.  p.  6. 
The  fpars  andcryitals  of  the  lead -hills  are  eanly  recognized  in  the 
jafpars,  rubies,  and  adamants,  with  which  ths  warm  imagina- 
tion of  Boethius  has  impregnated  thefe  hiils, 

fragments, 
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fragments,  gathered  by  the  fhepherd  from  the  fands  de- 
pofited  by  the  winter  torrents. 
Clothing  The  cl0thing  arts,  if  retarded  formerly  by  the  civil 
diffenfions,  were  now  promoted  by  various  circumftan- 
ces^ — the  tranquillity  of  the  period,  the  policy  afcribable 
to  Henry  VII.  the  magnificent  court  which  his  fon  fup- 
ported,  and  the  gaie'y,  tafte,  and  refinement  of  the 
a£&  There  were  few  infurrections,  and  thefe  infuffici- 
ent  to  fubveft  the  government.  Henry  VII.  was  atten- 
tive, next  to  his  own,  to  the  national  intereft ;  and 
when  he  laboured,  both  by  treaties  and  private  affiftance, 
to  encourage  -the  fpirit  of  commercial  adventure,  we 
may  prefume  that  manufactures,  the  true  fource  of 
commercial  intercourfe,  were  not  neglected  *.  It  is 
faid,  on  what  account  I  have  not  difcovered,  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  improved  and  extended  by 
workmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  from  Flanders  f,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  period  of  Englifh  profperity  com- 
mences after  the  decline  of  Bruges,  the  removal  of  its 
commerce,  and  the  difperfion  of  its  artifts.  The  fplen- 
did  diffipation  of  his  fort's  reign  was,  if  pofiible,  more 
propitious  to  manufactures,  than  the  father's  prudence. 
His  policy  was  feldom  judicious  j  but  his  example  ferved 
to  diffufe  and  to  countenance  a  tafte  for  magnificence. 
The  nobility  and  gentry,  renouncing  their  former  ruftic 
hofpitality,  frequented  his  court,  where  their  fortunes 
were  diffipated  in  a  mutual  emulation  of  coftly  equipage 
and  rich  attire.  Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  courtiers,  or 
confined  to  the  Englifh ;  refinement  had  already  per- 
vaded Europe,  and  inftrudting  every  rank  to  afpire  to  a 
better  fituation  and  to  fuperior  enjoyments,  re- acted  on 
commerce  from  which  it  originated,  and  redoubled  the 
produce  of  thofe  manufactures  by  which  it  was  gratified. 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  in  England  the 
drefs  of  the  wealthy,  and  inTome  meafure  the  homely 
cloathing  of  the  poorer  orders,  were  fupplied  from 
abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  and  cloth  of  gold,  an  article  at 
that  time  in  high  eftimation,  were  imported  from  Italy ; 
coarfe  fuftians  from  Flanders,    of  a  texture  fo  durable 

*  See  in  Leland's  Colleclanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  202,  an  inftance  of 
the  king's  attention  to  the  trade  of  Briftol,  then  declining. 
f  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

that 
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that  the  doublet  lafted  for  two  years  *.  The  manufac- 
tures were  judicioufly  confined  to  woollens*  the  extent 
of  which  is  attefted  in  different  ftatutes,  by  the  varieties 
fabricated  and  the  quantities  exported.  Of  a  flighter 
texture  or  inferior  quality  thirteen  different  cloths  are 
enumerated  -,  but  the  fabrication  of  broad  cloth  was  ad- 
jufted  and  regulated  with  an  anxious  precaution  -J-.  The 
repeated  provifions  that  regard  exportation,  may  con- 
vince us  that  the  quantity  exported  was  then  confidera- 
ble  ;  but  a  better  proof  is  difcovered  in  the  conltant  and 
otherwife  unaccountable  increafe  of  prices.  The  expor- 
tation of  cloth  was  reftrained  by  ftatute,  ixWJhorn^  roivl- 
ed>  or  completely  manufactured  j  but  an  exception  was 
'granted  in  i486,  for  rays,  veffes,  and  white  woollens, 
whofe  prices  exceeded  not  forty  (hillings.  At  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty-feven  years,  cloths  of  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  and  quality  acquired  an  exemption  when  below  five 
merks,  and  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  the  excep- 
tion was  again  extended  to  four  pounds  \.  It  is  true, 
the  voice  of  the  legiflature  is  not  always  the  organ  of 
dtruth,  but  credit  is  due  to  its  information  wherever  the 
times  extort  a  reluctant  conceffion.  The  manufactures 
of  a  nation  are  commonly  eftimated  by  its  pofitive  fitua- 
tion  at  different  periods ;  a  jufter  meafure  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  relative  fituation  of  other  dates,  its  com- 
petitors and  rivals.  At  a  time  when  the  manufactures 
of  the  Netherlands  were  profperous,  and  thofe  of  Spain 
flill  confiderable  §,  England,  indebted  to  neither  for  her 
internal  confum  prion,  appears  to  have  furnifhed  from 
the  furplus  of  her  manufactures  a  large  exportation. 
Her  fales  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Netherlands,  then 
the  emporium  of  exchange  through  Europe ;  but  her 
foreign  commerce  was  daily  extended  •,  her  traders, 
early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  diffufed  her  manufactures 
through  the  Grecian  illes  ||  ,  and  difcovered,  in  the  A.  D. 
middle  of  the  fame  century,  a  new  market  in  the  Ruf-  '511"12- 
fian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen    manufactures  of  England, 
more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Spain,  and  rivalled  only  by 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  i»  p.  306,  3^6.     11  Hen;  VII,  c.  28. 
•f-  See  Stat.  Hen.   VII.  and  VIII.  paffim. 

J  Stat.    3  Hen.  "VII.  c.  11.    3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.    5  Hen- viii.  c.  3, 
27  Hen.  Vlll.c.  13. 

§  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

|  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  part  ii.  p.  96. 

Vol.  VI.  N  n  thofe 
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thofe  of  Flanders.  Their  profperity  refulted  from  natu- 
ral caufes,  not  from  fyftems  concerted  by  the  legiflature, 
whofe  regulations  are  rarely  dictated  by  a  judicious  po- 
licy. Regulations  operate  as  restrictions  ;  but  the  wif- 
dom  of  Henry  VII.  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in  the  few 
reftrictions  impofed  on  trade.  Under  his  fucceffors  the 
interpofitio'n  of  parliament  was  frequent,  often  injurious, 
and  fom'etimes  productive  of  pernicious  monopolies.  The 
preparation  of  Yorkshire  coverlets  was  confined  to  York* 
an  ancient  city,  depopulated,  fays  the  ftatute,  by  the 
neighbouring  villages*,  but  in  Worcefterfhire  the  wool- 
len manufactures  were  all  reftricted,  for  a  fimilar  rea- 
fon,  to  five  towns  f.  At  a  former  period  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  had  been  prohibited,  apparently  without 
effect  ;  but  a  power  devolved  on  prerogative,  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  the  ftatute,  operated,  it  is  probable,  in  occa- 
fional  monopolies  J.  A  patent  obtained  by  the  city  of 
York  for  {hipping  wool,  to  the  exclufion  probably  of  the 
whole  county,  required  a  formal  abrogation  in  parlia- 
ment §.  The  exportation  of  wool  was  immenfe ;  in  one 
year  fixty  cargoes  were  difpatched  to  the  Netherlands 
from  Southampton  alone  ||.  To  agriculture  the  confe- 
quences  were  ruinous ;  to  manufactures  perhaps  they 
were  falutary.  The  rude  produce  exceeded  the  quantity 
employed  at  home  ;  the  fur  pi  us  therefore  was  wifely  ex- 
ported ;  and  every  exportation  enabled  the  kingdom,  by 
increafing  its  capital,  to  enlarge  the  circle  and  increafe 
the  produce  of  its  own  manufactures.  But  for  an  early 
and  lucrative  exportation  of  wool,  England  might  ftill 
have  been  poor  and  wretched,  without  cultivation,  and 
deftitute  equally  of  arts  and  of  commerce. 

The  fmaller  manufactures  were  ftill  inconfiderable  j 
confifting  principally  of  ribbands,  laces,  and  fimilar  ar- 
ticles prepared  by  the  filk  company,  and  felt  hats,  a 
coarfe  manufacture  eftablifhed  in  London  after  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Henry  VIII  ^f.     Cottons  occur  in  the  ftatute- 

-  *  34.  35  Hen.  VI IF.  c.  10. 

f  hen.  VIII.  c.    18.     The  towns  were  Worcefler,   Evefham, 
Droitwich,  Kidderminfter,  and  Broomfgrove. 

J  See  vol.  ii.  ch.  5.  §  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17. 

fl  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

<|J  19  Hen.  VII.   c.  21.     Anderf.  p.  332.     Stowe,  p.  870.    Hats, 
however,  are  of  greater  an'iquity  ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  let-  • 
ttrs  publiuied  by  Fenn.  and  were  probably  impoited  by  the  Fie- 
iMJih  fo  early  as  Hen,  IV.    See  Strutt's  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

book} 
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book  ;  an  appellation  bellowed,  I  fufpec"t}  on  a  fpecies 
of  woollen  ;  for  linen,  even  the  coarfeft  dowlas,  was 
derived  from  Flanders  *,  Hemp  was  introduced,  and 
its  culture  recommended  j  not  however  for  the  weaver's 
benefit,  but  to  furnifli  materials  for  cordage  and  ca- 
bles f.  Tapeftry-weav'mg  was  attempted,  with  what 
fuccefs  is  uncertain  p  Among  the  fmaller  manufac- 
tures thofe  of  Scotland  might  perhaps  be  included  j 
yet  He£tor  Boethius,  partial  perhaps  to  his  birth-place, 
celebrates  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Dundee,  and 
allures  us  that  cloths  of  the  whiteft  and  moft  delicate 
texture  were  fabricated  at  Dumfries,  and  exported 
to  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany  §.  But 
whatever  was  the  progrefs  of  Scotland  in  arts  and 
commerce,  her  hiflorians,  regarding  the  fubje£ts  as 
ingracious,  have  maintained  a  guarded  and  ambiguous 
filence. 

The  Englifti  are  clafled  by  Erafmus,  with  fome  Art  of 
truth,  among  thofe  barbarians  that  are  prone  to  war  |{  war- 
Is  it  the  genius  or  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  na- 
tion, when  fecure  at  home,  to  fearch  abroad  for  military 
glory,  to  reject  the  tranquillity  which  their  infuiar  frtua- 
tion  has  always  proffered,  and  in  the  wars  of  others, 
to  which  they  ought  to  have  no  acceffion,  to  fpend 
profufely  their  ftrength  and  treafures  ?  Henry  VlL 
had  no  inclination,  his  imprudent  fucceflbr  had  no 
call,  to  unfheath  the  fword.  His  example  is  the 
firft  of  an  Englifh  monarch  interpofing  to  regulate 
the  balance  of  Europe ;  but  his  victories  were  bar- 
ren, his  conquefts  tranfient,  and  fucceeding  princes 
who  have  imitated  his  example  have  feldom  failed  to  in- 
herit his  fortune.  His  frequent  levies  preferved  the  na- 
tional arms  and  difcipline,  but  his  foreign  expeditions 
ferved  merely  to  enure  the  Englifh  to  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war. 

Military  fervices  had   paffed   into  defuetude,  or  were  Raiting 
feldom  exacted  from   the   feudal  tenants,  unlefs  for  the  troop*. 
purpofe  of  pecuniary  extortion.     Forces  were  levied  for 

*  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.    27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
f  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 
JDugdale's  Warwicfcfhire,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 
§  Defcriptio  Scot.  pp.  3  &  5. 

||  Ad  Philippum  Paneg-      Vid.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafmus,   vol. 
ii.  p.   171. 

N  n  2  the 
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the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  commiffions  of  array ;  for 
expeditions  abroad  by  indentures  for  foldiers  *.  When 
an  invafion  was  apprehended  from  France  or  Scotland, 
commiffions  were  hTued  through  the  different  counties, 
for  muflering  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  feledKng  thofe 
that  were  fitted  for  fervice,  and  arraying  them  according 
to  their  rank  and  weapons  f  •  Foreign  wars  were  con- 
ducted by  trcops  of  mercenaries,  raifed  by  mutual  in- 
denture between  the  king  and  his  officers.  An  inden- 
ture between  the  earl  of  Kent  and  Henry  VII.  provides, 
that  the  former  fball  furnifh  fix  men  at  arms,  including 
himfelf,  each  attended  by  a  page  and  cuftrel ;  fixteert 
demilances,  fixty  archers  on  foot,  and  twenty-one  on 
horfeback  ;  at  the  daily  pay  of  6d.  (equivalent  to  2S.  6d. 
of  our  prefent  money)  for  each  of  the  archers ;  yd* 
(equal  to  4.;.)  for  the  demilances  ;  and  is.  6d.  in  its  effi- 
cacy equal  to  *]s.  6d.)  for  the  men  at  arms,  their  atten- 
dants and  horfes  J.  Such  indentures  are  numerous,  and 
were  certainly  lucrative  ;  for  the  principal  nobility  on 
the  fame  terms  contracted  to  furnifh  the  army  with  fol- 
diers.  Their  fervice  was  temporary,  limited  commonly 
to  the  fpace  of  a  year ;  for  uniefs  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  inflituted  by  Henry  VII.  and  the  gentlemen  pen- 
fiorjers  by  his  fon,  (a  band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of 
horfe,)  a  military  eftablifhment  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
land §. 
Arms.  Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  variation^ 

fuch  as  the  affize  of  arms  had  formerly  appointed  ||. 
Men  at  arms  whofe  prowefs  was  mofl  confpicuous  held 
the  higheft  estimation  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  the  army  ftill 
confifled  in  archers,  now  more  formidable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  halberts,  which  they  pitched  on  the  ground 
till  their  arrows  were  exhaufled,  and  with  which  they 
tefifted  the  impreffion  of  cavalry  %.  Sometimes  they 
fought  intermixed  with  the  common  foldiers,  who  were 
armed  indifcriminately  with  bills  and  fpears  **.  The 
troops  were  diftinguifhed  by  fcarfs  and  badges  j  but  the 


*  See  vol.  i.  c.  5.  fedr.  1. 

T  Rymer  ,  vol  xiii.  p,  300.  374,  399, 

X  Rym.  vol.  xii.  p.  477. 

§  HalL  Hen.  "VIL.p  3.     Graft's  Milir.  Antig. 

jj  See  vol.  ii.  c.  5.  i'edt.  1. 

f[  Herbert's  Hifi.  p.  20. 

*#  Strmt,  vol,  iii.  p.  9. 

diverfity 
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diverfity  both  of  their  <Irefs  and  arms  mull  have  given 
their  arrangements  a  motley  appearance  *. 

Two  hundred  years  had  eJapfed  fine  *  the  difcovery  of  Fire-arms, 
gunpowder,  and  its  firffc  application  to  the  art  of  war ; 
but  fire-arms  of  a  portable  conftru£lion  were  a  recent 
invention,  that  gave  no  promife  of  fupplanting  the  bow. 
Hand-guns  were  firft  introduced  j  a  fpecies  of  fmall  cul- 
verin  without  a  ftock,  faftened  to  a  tripod,  and  managed 
like  a  fwivel  j-j  but  the  mufket  mounted  on  a  ftock  and 
difcharged  from  the  fhoulder,  was  employed  in  1.521,,  at 
the  fiege  of  Parma,  and  probably  foon  adopted  in  Eng- 
land J.  Its  form  was  clumfy,  and  its  weight  inconve- 
nient j  it  was  placed  on  a  reft,  and  difcharged  by  a 
match  lock  j  but  the  different  operations  requifke  for  the 
management  of  the  reft  and  match  (for  adjusting  the  one, 
and  blowingj  fixing,  and  removing  the  other)  perplexed 
the  foldier,  and  rendered  his  difcharges  flow  and  irre- 
gular. Mufkets,  to  facilitate  their  management,  were 
then  reduced  to  a  diminutive  fize,  till  a  fhtute  pro- 
hibited thofe  the  length  of  whole  ftock  and  barrel  was 
iefs  than  a  yard  §.  But  .the  bow  was  ftill  preferred  for 
its  greater  difpatch,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  Englifh  , 
archer  it  poffeiTed,  within  a  determined  range,  a  {readier 
aim  and  a  greater  execution  ||'.  The  mufket.eers  were 
defective  in  fkill ;  their  mufkets  probably  were  ili-con- 
ftructed,  yet  their  fire  was  formidable  to  men  at  arms, 
whofe  harnefs  never  refilled  the  ftroke  of  a  bullet. 

The  improvements  produced  on  artillery  are  at  this  Ar.illeiy. 
diftan.ee  neither  perceptible  nor  of  much  importance. 
Brafs  and  iron  ordnance  had  been  procured  from  the  con- 
tinent, till  a  foundery  for  cannon  was  eftablilbed  in  153.5, 
by  Owen  an  Eriglifhman  %.  Such  a  foundery  had  been 
attempted  in  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period  with  fo'me  fuc- 
cefs  by  Borthwick,  an  artift  in  the  fervice  of  jwrnes  IV.  **, 
Mortars  and  bombs  were  invented  in  1544,  by  foreigneri 
whom  Henry  VilJ.  employed  f-j-. 

*  Grofe's  Milit.  Antiq.  f  Onr.lei's  Hift.  cie  Milice. 

J.-Belitffi    Herbert.  §  33  Hm    Ylll    ..6.     Vide  Gale's 

fv'lilif,  Antiq,  fl  Lif<?  of  Lord  [Jerberf^p.  51. 

*f[  Stpwe,  p. for.  ^I'e'fH-,  p.  353,.  Th«  g**m  ,Aere 
cp.ii  in  Edinburgh. calll-,  and  foisw  of  ch?m  Ffmsm&i  with  'hi?  in4 

fcrip.lon  in  Lefly's  tkme.  Machma  fum   Scoto    li  'nha  k  fabric 

caia  Roberto.  ff  Siowe,  p.  584 

In 
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Scotland.  In  Scotland  armies  were  levied  by  mufters;  and  to 
render  the  inhabitants  expert  at  arms,  weapon/haws,  or 
reviews,  were  appointed  four  times,  afterwards  twice  a 
year,  in  the  different  counties.  The  arms  to  be  pro- 
vided by  every  rank  were  adjufted  as  in  England; 
fuits  of  armour  by  the  nobles,  gentlemen,  burgeffes,  and 
others,  whofe  rents  or  whofe  goods  amounted  to  ioo/.  j 
jacks  of  plate  and  fteel  bonnets  by  perfons  of  inferior 
rank  and  opulence,  with  fwords  and  fpears,  or  inftead  of 
the  latter,  with  halberts  or  battle-axes,  bows,  culverins, 
or  two-handed  fwords  *.  The  fpear  (whofe  length  was 
feventeen  feet)  was  the  national  weapon  ;  a  formidable 
weapon  when  projected  by  a  fteady  and  compact  battali- 
on. But  the  Scotfifh  troops  were  deficient  in  difcipline  ; 
when  galled  at  a  diflance  by  the  Englifh  archers,  their 
impatience  often  precipitated  their  fteps  and  difordered 
their  ranks,  intercepted  the.ufe  of  their  unwieldy  fpears, 
and  impelled  them  promifcuoufly  on  the  fword  of  the 
enemy. 

Printing.  The  neceffary  or  ufeful  arts  may  be  concluded  with 
printing,  the  utility  of  which  is  acknowledged,  not 
merely  as  fubfervient  to  fcience,  but  as  conducive  to  the 
perfection  of  whatever  minifters  to  comfort  or  elegance. 
Its  introduction  by  Caxton  has  been  noted  f  j  its  im- 
provement under  his  fucceffor  was  fuch,  that  the  types- 
of  Wynken  de  Worde  have  ferved,  it  is  afferted,  for 
Saxon  characters  to  the  prefent  times  |.  The  books 
which  he  printed  are  numerous  ;  but  Pinfon,  Kartell,  and 
others  his  competitors,  contributed  equally  to  the  im- 
provement of  printing.  The  publications  of  thefe  early 
printers  were  chiefly  of  a  popular  nature,  legends,  ro- 
mances, religious  difcourfes;  books  neceffarily  popular 
at  every  period,  becaufe  they  are  calculated  to  agitate  the 
paffions,  or  amufe  the  untutored  tafte  of  the  multitude. 
Some  xLatin  grammars  were  alfo  printed ;  but  it  is  ob- 
fervable,,  that  after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancients  were  ftudied,  their  languages  adopted,  and 
their  elegance  imitated,  Terence,  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
and  Tully's  Offices  were  the  only  claflical  productions  of, 
the  Englifh  prefs  §.  But 'the  printers  were  either  tranfla- 
tors  or  authors  \  their  literature  feldom'extended  to  Latin  j 

*  Black  Adfe,  p.  93.  130,  131.  f  See  vol.  iji.  ch.  £. 

■%  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
§  Id.  pafliro. 

they 
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they  had  few  claffical  readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own 
vernacular  compofitions  coincided  happily  with  the  na- 
tional tafte.  The  Germans  were  diverted  from  impro\r- 
jng  their  language,  by  their  numerous  preffes,  conducted 
by  fcholars  and  teeming  with  claffics  ;  but  the  books  that 
iffued  from  the  Englifh  prefs  were  adapted  to  thofe  who 
were  neither  learned  nor  untinctured  with  letters,  and 
promoted  more  perhaps  than  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients 
the  early  refinement  of  the  Englifh  language. 

Thefe  printers  have  yet  a  merit  in  compiling  the  ma- 
terials and  recording  the  annals  of  Englifh  ftory,  Graf- 
ton, who  printed  the  Bible,  completed  the  Chronicles  of 
Hall  and  Harding  ;  and  of  thofe  publifhed  by  Hollingfhed 
and  Harrifon,  much  mult  be  afcribed  to  the  previous 
collections  of  Wolfe,  a  printer,  whofe  life  was  con- 
fumed  in  historical  refearches  *.  Their  preifes,  however, 
were  confined  to  black  letter,  (the  Roman  character  was 
feldom  employed,)  and  were  fti!l  inferior  to  thofe  on  the 
continent.  The  reformers  printed  abroad,  a  circumftance 
imputable  to  Henry's  imperious  fupremacy  ;  but  the  Bible 
which  he  authorized  was  attempted  firft  at  Paris,  where 
workmen,  it  is  faid,  were  dexterous,  and  paper  abundant  f . 
A  paper-mill  had  been  erected  at  Hartford,  Anno  1507  j 
but  its  paper  probably  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
French!.  Printing  was  alfo  introduced  into  Scotland  $ 
but  miffals  and  ftatutes  were  the  only  productions  of  the 
Scottifh  prefs. 


SECT.      II. 

Hiflory  of  the  fine  and  pleafing  Arts  of Sculpture ',  Painting, 
Poetry,  aid  Mufic,  in  Britain,  from  A,  D.  1485  to 
A.  D.   1547. 

rp 

X  HERE  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  folicit  retire-  Fine  arte 
ment,  others  that  ficken  in  the  (hade,  and  only  expand  to 
the  fu.nfhine  of  courts,  or  the  genial  influence  of  ponu- 

*  Vid.   BolUngftied's  Pref. 

|  Fox's  Martyrs,   vol.  ii.  p.  5 15. 
J  Typograj  h.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  zoo. 

Jar 
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lar  favour.  Poetry  has  profpered  in  obfcurity,  or  under 
difcountenance;  but  fculpture  and  painting  are  more  de- 
pendent on  the  public  regard,  and  require,  particularly 
in  an  age  emerging  from  rudenefs,  more  immediate  pro- 
tection and  patronage.  None  was  to  be  obtained  or  ex- 
pected from  Henry  VII.  who  had  neither  tafte  to  relifh, 
nor  fpirit  to  remunerate  diftinguifhed  merit.  His  chapel 
may  be  afcribed  to  a  pious  folicitude  for  his  future  welfare, 
or  rega/ded  as  an  inftance,  a  folitary  inftance,  of  vanity 
predominating  over  his  avarice  :  but  this  tomb  originated 
folely  from  vanity,  and  its  merit  is  exclufiveiy  due  to  his 
fuccefior,  by  whom  it  was'  erected  and  the  expence 
defrayed. 
Sculpture.  xhe  tomb  was-  executed,  according  to  Stowe,  by  Peter 
T.  a  native  of  Florence  *.  r  And  in  this  obfcure  appella- 
tion antiquaries  have  difcovered  Pietro  'forregeano,  a 
fculptor  once  the  competitor  of  Michael  Angelo.  That 
artift's  pre-eminenee  he  had  refented  by  a  hafty  blow,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  or  departed  from  Florence ;  and 
after  fome  viciflitudes  of  life,  was  retained  as  a  fculptor 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  employed  in  erecting  his  father's 
monument f.  His  reward  was  liberal-,  1000/.  for  the 
materials  and  workmanfhip,  (equivalent  now  to  5000/.) 
but  it  is  eafier  perhaps  to  trace  his  hiftory  than  pronounce 
on  his  merits  |.  The  tomb  was  probably  defigned  by 
another,  as  its  tafte  is  Gothic,  and  adapted,  particularly 
in  the  outward  flirine,  to  the  ftyle  of  the  chapel.  The 
minute  and  florid  decorations  of  architecture,  which 
often  ferve  to  diffract  the  attention,  are  applied  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  monumental  (brines,  where  the  whole 
is  comprehended  at  a  fingle  infpection,  and  of  which  the 
parts  are  fufceptible  of  an  exquifite  pclifh  §.  The  fmall 
ftatues  that  embellifhed  the  fepulchre  are  partly  decayed ; 

%  StOWR,  p  4S6. 

•f-   Walpole's  Anecd.  of  Painting,   vol.  i.  p.  96. 

X  S  OAe,  Walpole.  He  quitted  England  to  fettle  in  Spain, 
where,  in  his  paffion,  he  demolifhsd  an  image  he  had  carved  for 
the  Virgin,  for  which  he  was  impiifoned  by  the  inquifition,  and, 
from  madnefs  or  a  lofty  fpirit,  ftarved  himfeif  to  death.  Sir 
Antonio  More  for  a  fimilar  offe-rice-met  with  a  more  .lenient  pu~ 
nifhment.  Philip  king  of  Spain  beftowed  a  familiar  but  rough  flap 
on  the  punter's  fhoulder's,  which  the.  latcer  returned  with  his 
cane  ;  and  for  this  the  puniibment  was  a  temporary  banifhment. 
In  Spain  it  is  fafer  to  affault  the  perfon  of  a  living  monarch,  than 
to  deface  the  flatue  of  a  dead  virgin.     Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

§  See  Dart's  Antiq.  of  Weftnainfter  Abbey. 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Henry  and  his  confort  remain  *,  but  what- 
ever be  their  merit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognife 
in  the  fculpture  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

Sculpture  feems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  perfection  Painting- 
more  unattainable  than  painting;  and  in  the  patronage 
of  the  latter,  Henry  certainly  was  more  fuccefsfuh    Ma- 
bufe,  a  profligate  Flemifh  painter,  but  of  fome  merit, 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  his  father's  court,  whi- 
ther he  was  probably  driven  by  his  own  diftreffes,  rather 
than  allured  by  the  monarch's  bounty.     The  art,  how- 
ever, was  little  regarded  till  the  fon's  reign,  who  endea- 
voured, it  is  faid,  to  procure  from   Italy  Raphael   and 
Titian;  and  under  whofe  protection  feveral  Flemifh  and 
Italian  painters  frequented  England.     But  their  merit  is 
obfeured  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Holbein,  who,  for  the 
foftnefs  and  richnefs  of  his  colouring,  was  preferred  to 
the  firft  Italian  painters,  at  a  time  when  painting  had  at- 
tained in  Italy  its  meridian  fplendor.     He  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed    in    Bafil,  afterwards   (1526)    recommended    by 
Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  pafTed  the  fubfequent 
part  of  his  life,  with  more  fecurity  than  his  unfortunate 
patron,  in    the    fervice    of  Henry    VIII.    and    his   fon. 
His  pencil,  among  its  other  employments,  portrayed  the 
beauties  of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  thofe  whom  Henry  in- 
tended to  wed  ;  and  to  procure  a  juft  report  of  the  latter, 
he  was  twice  difpatched  to  the  continent  as  the  fecret 
emiffary  of  Henry's  love.     But  he  was  not  always  a  faith- 
ful emiflary;  his  pencil,  if  impartial  to  the  duchels  of 
Milan,  imparted  unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  enfnared  his  mafter  into  a  diftafteful  marriage  ;  for 
which,  while  the  painter  efcaped  unpunished,  Cromwell 
the  minifter  loft  his  head.     Princes  in  their  marriages 
are  now  to  be  pitied  ;  they  mud  fee  and  choofe  from  a 
flattering  portrait,  and  wed  by  proxy  without  inclination  ; 
but  the  difa  Iters  that  Henry  tailed  in  marriage  provoke 
derifion  :  Henry,  who  exalted  bis  female  fubjec'ts  to  his 
throne  and  bed,  when  fated  with-  their  charms,  like  an 
Eaftern  tyrant,  difmuTed  them  to  the  fcafFold.     Holbein 
lived  in  England  without  a  competitor,  and  died  (15 ^4) 
without  a  fuccefibr  to  eclipfe  his  memory.     His  works, 
of  which  many  are  loll  or  diiperfed  abroad,  are  juftly 
celebrated  as  dear  to  connoiiTeurs  for  the  perfection  of 

their 
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their  colouring,  dear  to  antiquaries  for  their  age  and 
fcarcity  *. 
Engrav-         To  painting  may  be  added  a  fubordinate  art,  that  copies 
lr's*  and  ferves  to  diffufe  its  defigns-     Engraving  was  coeval 

in  England  with  printing  ;  a  rude  engraving  was  em- 
ployed, as  a  fubflitute  for  illuminating,  to  decorate  the 
titles  and  initials  of  books.  Some  copperplates  were 
produced  at  the  end  of  this  period  f ;  but  thefe  are  only 
memorable  as  the  firft  fpecimens  in  England  of  an  art 
that  afpires  to  imitate,  though  unable  to  emulate,  the 
perfection  of  painting.  Poetry  and  painting  will  Mill  re- 
tain this  material  difference,  that  the  works  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  multiplied  like  thofe  of  the  former,  not  at  lead 
in  their  original  luftre ;  but  the  difadvantage  is  in  fome 
meafure  recompenfed  by  this,  that  the  productions  of 
poetry  are  more  local,  confined  to  a  diftrict,  a  nation,  a 
language ;  while  thofe  of  painting,  exprefiive  only  of 
natural  appearances,  are  intelligible  in  every  region  to 
every  nation. 
Poetry,  The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predeceflbr  Richard  is 

characterifed  by  the  hiflorian  of  Englifh  poetry  as  fertile 
in  verfifiers,  but  productive  only  of  one  that  merits  the 
name  of  poet  $ ;  yet  in  this  exception  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpect  that  the  hiftorian's  judgment  was  bribed,  or  his 
tafte  perverted  by  a  love  of  antiquity.  Stephen  Hawes, 
a  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  compofed,  among 
other  poems  of  obfcure  merit,  the  Temple  of  Glafs  and 
the  Paftime  of  Pleafure ;  but  the  one  is  a  tranfcript  from, 
Chaucer,  the  other  a  prolix  and  tedious  allegory;  the 
conception  of  which  required  little  invention,  and  of 
•which  the  imagery  is  apparently  of  little  value  §.  His 
verification,  however,  improves  upon  Lydgate's,  and  is 
far  fuperior  to  Barclay's  or  Skelton's,  contemporaries  cu- 
rious for  the  manners  of  the  period,  but  as  poets  beneath 
attention.  The  truth  is,  that  with  every  advantage  de- 
rived from  learning,  with  a  language  that  approached, 
though  it  had  not  attained  to,  its  prefent  ftate,  Englifh 

*  Such  is  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walpole  ;  a  rare  in- 
fiance  of  tafte  united  to  a  love  of  antiquities.  A  nee.  Paint,  vol.  i. 
p.  94- 

•f-  WaIpolers  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  p.  5,, 

I  Warton's  Hill.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  210. 

§  Ibid.  Warron  has  dille&ed  the  poem,  but  has  given  no  fa- 
.    -vourable  fpecimens  of  its  particular  merits* 

poetry, 
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poetry,  till  refined  by  Surry,  degenerated  into  metrical 
chronicles  or  taftelefs  allegories. 

It  was  different  in  Scotland,  where  poetry,  fuch  as  In  Set*- 
Chaucer  might  acknowledge  and  Spencer  imitate,  was lanc** 
cultivated  in  a  language  fuperior  to  Chaucer's.  Dunbar 
and  Douglas  were  diftinguithed  poets,  whofe  genius 
would  have  reflected  luftre  on  a  happier  period,  and 
whofe  works,  though  partly  obfcured  by  age,  are  perufed 
with  pleafure  even  in  a  dialecl  confined  to  ruitics. 
Dunbar,  an  ecclefiaftic,  at  lead  an  expetlant  of  church 
preferment,  feems  to  have  languiihed  at  the  court  of 
James  IV.  whofe  marriage  with  Margaret  of  England  he 
has  celebrated  in  the  Thiftle  and  the  Rofe  ;  an  happy 
allegory,  by  which  the  vulgar  topics  of  an  epithalamium 
are  judicioufly  avoided,  and  exhortation  and  eulogy  deli- 
cately infinuated.  The  verfifieation  of  the  poem  is  har- 
monious, the  ftanza  artificial  and  pieafing,  the  language 
copious  and  feleclted,  the  narrative  diverfified?  rifing 
often  to  dramatic  energy.  The  poem  from  its  fubjetl  is 
defcriptive,  but  Dunbar  improves  the  moft  luxuriant  de- 
fcription  by  an  intermixture  of  imagery,  fentiment,  and 
Hioral  obfervation.     The  following  is  a  fpecimen  : 

The  purpour  fori e,  with  tendir  Jennys  reid? 

In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 
Throw  goldin  fkvis  putting  up  hi?  heid, 

Quuhis  gilt  trefii?  ft  hone  fo  wondir  cleir, 

That  all  the  world  tuke  comfort,  fer  and  neir, 
To  luke  upoue  his  frefche  and  blif.full  face, 
Doing  all  fable  fro  the  heavenis  chace. 

And  as  the  blifsfull  fonne  of  cherarcley 

The  fowlis  fung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht; 
Tlie  burdis  did  with  open  vocis  cry, 

O  luvaiis  fo,  away  thow  dully  nicht, 

And  welcum  day  that  coinfortis  every  v.icht; 
Hail  May,  hail  Flora,  hail  Aurora  fchene, 
Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  \  enus,  Luvis  queue. 

The  Golden  Terge  is  another  allegorical  poem  of 
Dunbar's,  constructed  in  a  ftanza  iimilar  to  Spencer's, 
but  more  artificial,  and  far  more  difficult  #.  In  descrip- 
tion perhaps  it  excels,  in  fentiment  it  fcarcely  equals,  the 
Thiftle  and  Rofe.  lis  narrative  is  not  interchanged  with 
dialogue  ;  its  allegory  refers  to  the  paffions,  the  dominion 
of  beauty,  the  fubje£lion  of  reafon,  and  is  Iefs  fortunate 

*  Like  Spencer's  it  confiHs  of  nine  verfes,  reflected  however  to 
two  rhymes  inflead  of  three,  which  Sptncer's  admits  of. 

than 
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than  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  whofe  occult  and  fecondary 
fignification  is  an  hiftorical  truth  that  fubfifts  apart,  and 
however  embellifhed,  cannot  be  obfcured  by  the  oftenfi- 
ble  emblem.  When  the  paffions  or  the  mental  powers 
are  perfor.ified  and  involved  in  action,  we  purfue  the 
tale,  forgetful  of  their  abftraction,  to  which  it  is  rela- 
tive •,  but  to  remedy  this,  the  Golden  Terge  has  a  merit 
in  its  brevity  which  few  allegorical  poems  poffefs.  The 
allegorical  genius  of  our  ancient  poetry  difcovers  often  a 
fublime  invention  j  but  it  has  intercepted  what  is  now 
more  valuable,  the  reprefentation  of  genuine  character 
and  of  the  manners  peculiar  to  ancient  life.  Thefe 
manners  Dunbar  has  fometimes  delineated  with  humour, 
in  poems  lately  retrieved  from  oblivion  *  •,  and  from  them 
he  appears  in  the  new  light  of  a  fkilful  fatirift  and  an  at- 
tentive obferver  of  human  nature. 

Gawin  Douglas,  his  contemporary,  was  more  confpi- 
cuous  by  the  rare  union  of  birth  and  learning,  and  is 
{lill  diftinguifhed  as  the  firft  poetical  tranflator  of  the 
claffics  in  Britain.  Early  in  youth  he  tranflated  Ovid's 
de  Remedio  Amcrisy  (a  work  that  has  perifhed) ;  at  a  ma- 
turer  age,  Virgil's  Eneid  into  Scottifh  heroics;  a  tranfla- 
tion  popular  till  fuperceded  at  the  clcfe  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury by  others  more  elegant,  not  more  faithful,  nor  per- 
haps more  fpirited  f .  His  original  poems  are  King  Hart 
and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  allegories  too  much  protract- 
ed, though  marked  throughout  with  a  vivid  invention  ; 
but  his  mod  valuable  performances  are  prologues  to  the 
books  of  his  Eneid,  ftored  occafionally  with  exquifite  de- 
scription. As  a  poet  he  is  inferior  to  Dunbar,  neither 
fo  tender  nor  fo  various  in  his  powers.  His  tafte  and  judg- 
ment are  lefs  correct,  and  his  verfes  lefs  polifhed.  The  one 
defcribes  by  felecling,  the  other  by  accumulating  images  ; 
but  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  prologues  defcriptive  of 
the  winter  folftice,  of  a  morning  and  evening  in  fummer, 
tranfport  the  mind  to  the  feafons  they  delineate,  teach  it 
to  fympathife  with  the  poet's,  and  to  watch  with  his  the 
minuteft  changes  that  nature  exhibits.-  Thefe  are  the 
earlieft  poems  profeffedly  defcriptive;  but  in  description 
Scottifh  poets  are  rich  beyond  belief.     Their  language 

*  "Vide  bis  Poems  in  Pinkerton's  Collection. 

f  It  wasfinifhed  in  fixteen  months;  and  till  Drydcn's  appeared, 
feems  to  have  been  received  as  a  Uaudard  traiiflation  :  till  then  it 
was  certainly  the  beft  translation. 

fwells 
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fwells  with  the  Subject,  depicting  nature  with  the  brighteft 
and  happiefl  Selection  of  colours.  The  'language  of 
modern  poetry  is  more  intelligible,  not  fo  luxuriant,  nor 
the  terms  fo  harmonious.  Description  is  ftill  the  cha- 
racteristic, and  has  ever  been  the  principal  excellence  of 
Scottifh  poets ;  on  whom,  though  grofsly  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  the  poetical  mantle  of  Dunbar  and  Dou- 
glas has  Succeflively  defcended  *. 

Poetry  revived  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  and  was 
cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle  of  gallantry  j  but 
by  none  more  than  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Surry,  who 
had  taSte  to  relifh  the  Italian  poetry,  and  judgment  to 
reject  their  affected  though  fplendid  conceits.  His  Son- 
nets  were  once  celebrated*,  but  are  now  neglected ;  un- 
juftly  neglected,  for  their  merit  is  confiderable,  and  their 
influence  imparted  a  new  character  to  'Englifh  poetry. 
Surry  was  infpired  by  a  genuine  pafifion,  and  his  fonnets 
breathe  the  unaffected  dictates  of  nature  and  love.  Ten- 
dernefs  predominates  in  the  fentiment,  eafe  and  elegance 
diftinguifh  the  language.  From  thefe  fonnets,  the  earlieft 
Specimens  of  a  poliShed  diction  and  refined  fenfibility, 
fucceeding  poets  difcovered  the  capacity  and  fecret  powers 
of  the  Englifh  tongue.  They  are  not  numerous,  though 
Sufficient  to  effect  a  reformation  in  poetry,  nor  discrimi- 
nated always  from  the  fonnets  of  others  ;  but  of  thofe 
whofe  authenticity  is  certain,  the  complaint  uttered  in 
confinement  at  Windfor  touches  irrefiftibly  the  heart 
with  woe.  Blank  verfe,  now  peculiar  to  Englifti  poetry, 
had  been  recently  attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanim,  and 
was  firft  transplanted  by  Surry  into  Some  tranflations 
from  Virgil,  which  diScover  rather  the  concinnity  of 
rhyme  than  the  Swelling  progreffion  of  blank  verfe.  As 
a  Specimen  of  his  poetry  onr  limits  only  admit  of  a  Son- 
net,  Selected  Sor  the  variety,  choicej  and  compreflion  of 
its  images. 

The  foote  feafon  that  bud,  and  b'oome  fourth  bringes, 
With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale, 

The  Nightingall  with  fethers  new  fhe  finges; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale : 

*  Other  poets  of  inferior  reputation  fiourifhed  ..during  this 
period  in  Scotland;  but  it  is  the  purport  of  this  hiiiory  to 
record  progrdfive  improvements,  not  the  JtUtionaty  merit  of 
poetry. 

Some*- 
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Soroer  is  corre,  for  everv  fpray  now  fpringes, 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  head  on  the  pale, 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  fiinge3  ; 

The  fifties  flete  with  nevve  repaired  fcale: 
The  adder  all  her  fl.'ugh  away  fhe  fiynges, 

The  fwift  fwallow  puri'ueth  the  flyes  fmalle, 
The  bufy  bee  her  honey  now  fhe  naynges ; 

Winter  is  worrie  that  was  the  flowres  bale. 
And  thus  I  fee  among  thefe  pleafant  thynges 

Eche  care  decayes,  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges. 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry  the  elder  Wyat  is  fuppofed 
to  have  co-operated  with  'Surry,  as  both  ftudied  in  the 
Italian  fchool  *  ;  but  he  follows  at  a  fubmiffive  di (lance, 
with  an  unpliant  genius  and  untunable  numbers.  His 
verfes  are  amatory  and  fatirical,  or  rather  didactic;  but 
in  the  firfl,  as  his  pafiion  was  fictitious,  its  utterance  is 
harfh.  With  the  tafte  he  adopted  the  affectation  pi 
the  Italians,  ami  in  his  fonnets  labours  perpetually'  at 
fome  hopelefs  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burft  fometimes 
into  melody,  and  his  fatires  exhibit,  with  much  obfcuri- 
ty,  an  occasional  (Irength  and  propriety  of  thought  and 
dicHon. 

Dramatic  poetry  was  attempted  after  the  arrival  of  let- 
ters, or  rather  myfteri?s  of  the  church  were  converted  in 
'the  univerfities  into  regular  dramas.  Plays  on  hiftorical 
or  religious  fubjects  were  compofed  in  Latin  for  the 
ftudents  to  perform  ;  and  the  authors  probably  fucceeded 
better  in  their  obfervance  of  the  rules  than  in  their  imi- 
tation of  the  divine  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  ftage.  Thefe 
fpectacles  could  never  be  popular ;  but  occafional  inter- 
ludes were  written  in  Englifh  f ,  and  performed  by  ftudents 
in  the  inns  of  court,  or  by  itinerant  minftrels  in  the 
halls  of  the  nobility.  The  poetry  is  worthlefs,  memorable 
only  as  the  firft  productions  of  the  Englifh  drama  j;. 
Philotus,  a  comedy  in  the  Scottifh  language,  is  afcribed 
to  the  clofe  of  this  period,  and  fome  interludes  were 
written  by  Lindfay  of  the  Mount,  a  Scottifh  poet,  whofe 
laurels  are  faded  §. 

The  imitative  arts,  as  their  primary  object  is  the 
gratification  either  of  fenfe  or  pafiion,  are  not  neceffa- 

*  Warton's  Hift.  of  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p.  2R. 

f  Vide  one  in  the  Harleian  Mifcell.  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

"X  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p   366. 

§  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scot.  Poems,  Pref.  no.  Lindfay's  re- 
mains are  in  the  Banatyne  Manulcript.  I  have  not  found  that 
they  are  of  mnch  value. 

rily 
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rily  allied  to  religion,  to  which  occafionally  they  have 
been  rendered  fubfervient ;  and  accordingly  fome  are 
rejected  by  the  orthodox,  others  retained  as  inftrumental 
to  devotion.  Painting  and  fculpture  are  profcribed  as 
idolatrous,  poetry  and  muiic  cherifhed  as  facred ;  nor 
did  the  reformation  produce  in  England  an  immediate  al- 
teration on  the  mufic  of  the  church.  Counterpoint,  the 
invention  of  a  former  period,  was  improved  in  the  pre- 
fent,  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  difcords  to 
provoke  attention,  or  relieve  from  fatiety.  The  plain 
chants  of  the  church  were  felecled  by  compofers  as  a  bafis 
for  florid  counterpoint  and  figurative  harmony ;  recent  im- 
provements, conftru£ted  on  the  continent  with  all  the 
artificial  perplexity  of  fugue  and  canon.  Such  artifices 
as  the  lafl  were  difregarded,  or  feldom  adopted  by  Eng- 
lifh  compofers,  whofe  maffes  and  other  choral  productions 
are  characterized  as  grave  in  their  ftyle,  and  according  to 
the  rules  at  that  time  eftablifhed,  correct  in  their  har- 
mony, free  from  imitations,  and  marked  with  an  origi- 
nality apparently  national.  Compared  with  the  recent  per- 
fection of  mufic,  they  are  deficient  however  in  meafure 
and  melody,  defign  and  contrivauce  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  mufic,  that  its  refinement  terminates  in 
a  faftidious  delicacy,  unwilling  to  be  pleafed,  and  in  its 
defire  of  novelty  rejecting  whatever  has  already  delighted*. 
The  productions  of  thefe  early  mafters  have  preferved 
their  names  j  and  now  that  flattery  is  filent,  Taverner, 
Shepherd,  and  Parfons  have  obtained,  in  the  annals 
of  mufic,  the  precedence  of  their  Sovereign.  Henry 
VIII.  from  the  (kill  of  a  performer,  afpired  to  the  merit 
of  an  original  compofer  ;  his  inftruments  were,  the  re- 
corder, the  flute,  the  virginals ;  and  his  genius  fome- 
times  condefcended  to  furnifh  his  courts  with  ballads, 
and  his  chapel  with  maffes  f.  His  name  is  forgotten 
among  poets,  but  his  mufic  feems  to  have  furvived  his 
reign  -,  yet  of  two  productions,  a  motet  and  an  anthem, 
afcribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from  its  mediocrity  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  genuine,  the  other  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  the 
capacity  of  a  royal  mufician  J. 

It  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  of  fecular  mufic, 
of  which  the  written  fpecimens   are  few,    and  the   tra?» 

*  Burney's  Hid.  of  Mufic,  vol.  ill  pp.  461.  466.  507.  555- 
f  Herbert's  Hill,  p.  2.  13.  Hoilingflied,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 
I  Burney,   vol.   iii.  p.    1.       Hawkins's   Jiiit.    Muf.   vol.   ii. 

4  ditionary 
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dltionary    anttquitty  fcrjain.      Popular 

melodies  wen  Hy  fimplei  acquired  with  cafe,  and 

tranfmuted  without  the  aflift^n  tion,  till  adopt- 

ed by  <  ompoiers,  dii  figured  1)/  a  multiplicity  of  new  va- 
riations, and  Co  perplex  rd  by  a  redund;  ncy  of  notes,  that 
tlr  ii  difficulty  conilitutcd  theit  only  \wr\t.  Such  was 
tli  ■  employment  ol  n-<  ular  compofers,  who,  in  (lead  of 
invention  in  air  ot  melody,  produced,  it  is 
faidj  from  fimpli   I  in  elaborate  aflemblnge,  to  thi 

on  ol   win'  h  the  (kill  and  dexterity  of  modern 
j,'  1 1  -:ii'  Scdly  unequal  (.     Tl     mi  lod  es  pe- 

<  id  I,  to  ■  >'  il.ui'1  efcaped  Cuch  torture,  and  fom<  of  them, 
fromtheii  f i  y  1  < t  or  the  fubj  ■  I  bl  ilirir  verfes,  are  afcribed 
by  conjecture  to  the  preienl  period^  New  fongs  are 
adapted  daily  to  formi  i  tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  anti- 
quity ol  Scottish  mufic,  (antieni  il  is,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
out  e  '-I  'iiii'  rent  periods,)  the  pootry  is ''';  i  ni  ■,  but  conjec- 
tures are  nol  admii^ble  as  a  iubilitutc  for  hiitorical  ccr- 

t.uiily. 

The  im  prove  men  (  ol  f  i  u-Iaf  mufic  w;r,  perhaps  re> 
tarded  by  the  Imperi  61  conftru&ion  ol  mufical  inftru- 
menti  1  he  organ,  I  bi  licvej  war;  appropriated  to  the 
church j  the  clavicord,  virginals,  and  harp,  tothechar% 
bi  i .  Wi.nl  inftrum  ni1,  are  defcribed  as  oi  various  con- 
ltru<'  i  ions ,  but  it  ii  obfervable  ol  instruments  played 
witli  kcy».,  or  blown  l»y  reedsj  thai  the  intonation  is 
d'-I'M  iivr,  not  In''  '|»'il.i  •  ni  ni'c  modulation*.  The 
viol  was  in  much  requ<  fi  •>  but  its  finger  board  waa 
fretted,  its  intonation  limited}  and  il  is  aflertcd  that| 
before  the  adrrfiuion  o!  the  violin,  perfection  in  harmony 

w;r,  unknown  to  mankind  j -, 
*   I'm  n'-v,  Vol  •  ii    j' 

■;    A. nor*  I liftei v  ol    Bdinburflffr,  Ato.  h. 
'j  FigiM  »ol   theft  inilrun    n  to  Im   fotsttd  in  Hawltfnrf 

Hill.  Kfi.iJ  l«   Qui  n'-y,    vol.  "-  |» 
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B    ()    O    K       VI. 
C    H    A    P    T    V.    R        VI. 

The  Uiilory  of  Commerce,  Corn,  and  Shipping 
in  Grea.1  Britain,  from  the  Acceflion  of  Unity 
VII.  A.  D,  i  i  s^,  to  the  Acceflion  ol  Edward 
VI.  A.  D.  15-17." 

I  JftE  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  ol   Bug*  AtcHficm 
I. mil  w.is  .m  evenl  Favourable  to  the  commerccof  that  ^  n,'",v 
kingdom  in  feveral  ways.     11  put  an  end  to  w  long  and  ,,)h.u|t. 
ruinous  civil  war,  which  had  thrown  every  thin^   into 
confufion,  and  inflamed  the  minds  ol  one  h«li  ol  the 
people  with  the  mofl  violent  hatred  again (1  the  othei  ;  a 
fituntion  in  which  commerce  Could  not    flouriih*.     Ii 
placed  "it  the  throne  a  prince  In  the  prime  ol  lifts,  oi  .1 
found  and  good  underftanding,  improved  by  the   ol>i.i. 
vntions  he  had  made  in  foreign  Couhtriesi  and  fullyodn* 
viiu-c-  i  ol   the  great    importance  ol  corrimerce,  both  (>» 
ihc  1  ro\  n  and  to  the  rieople,  by  increafing  the  revenues 
bi  one  and  the  richea  of  the  other.     Accordingly  we 

S'i  >•  vol .  iii.  ch.  (>• 
V01.  VI.  Oo  find, 
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find,  that  Henry  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove 
the  obftruclions  by  which  it  had  been  interrupted,  and 
to  procure  the  Englifh  merchants  and  mariners  a  free 
courfe  to  and  favourable  reception  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  With  this  view  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  al- 
moft  all  the  princes  and  dates  of  Europe.  Nothing  can 
give  our  readers  a  more  diftinct  idea  of  the  trade  of 
England  in  this  reign,  than  by  laying  before  them  the 
fubftance  of  thofe  commercial  treaties  in  as  few  words 
as  poffible. 
Commer-  The  trade  between  England  and  France  had  been  in- 
«ial  treaty  terrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry  made  fo  much 
Slth  hafte  to  terminate  all  difputes  with  that  kingdom  by  a 

truce,  in  which  freedom  of  trade  and  commercial  inter- 
courfe  were  ftipulated,  that  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  A.  D.  1485,  even  before  his  coro- 
nation *.  This  truce,  which  was  only  for  one  year, 
was  prolonged  for  o^her  three  years,  January  17th, 
A.  D.  i486,  with  additional  fecurities  for  the  freedom 
of  trade  f . 

About  the  fame  time  Henry  difpatched  his  almoner 
into  Italy,  with  a  very  extenfive  commiffion,  to  negoci- 
ate  commercial  treaties  with  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
with  all  the  other  princes  and  ftates  of  that  country.  In 
that  commiffion,  he  difcovers  that  he  had  very  juft  and 
liberal  fentiments  of  trade,  as  beneficial  to  all  nations, 
by  procuring  them  what  they  wanted  in  exchange  for 
what  they  could  fpare.  "  The  earth  (fays  he)  being  the 
**  common  mother  of  all  mankind,  what  can  be  more 
"  pleafant  and  more  humane  than  to  communicate  a 
"  portion  of  all  her  productions  to  all  her  children  by 
s(  commerce  |."  We  have  no  particular  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this  commiffion,  but  it  could  not  be  unfuc- 
cefsfuh  The  maritime  ftates  of  Italy  could  have  no 
reafon  to  decline  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  Eng- 
land. 

This  prudent  prince  loft  no  time  to  accommodate  all 
differences  with  his  neighbours  the  Scots,  and  to  lay 
open   the  trade  between  the  two  British  kingdoms*,  for 

*  Rfi?".  torn.  xii.  p.  277.  f   Ibid.   d.  281. 

$  ltd.    p.  28> 

their 
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their  mutual  benefit.  He  concluded  a  truce  for  three 
years  from  July  ift,  A.  D.  i486,  with  James  III.;  the 
chief  object  of  which  was,  befides  the  ceflation  of  all 
hoftiiities  by  fea  and  land,  to  procure  the  free  admiffion 
and  friendly  treatment  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of 
the  one  country  in  the  other  *.  He  had  it  alfo  much 
at  heart  to  eftablifh  a  more  cordial  peace  between  the 
two  nations,  by  feveral  intermarriages  between  the  two 
royal  families.  But  in  that  he  was  unhappily  disappoint- 
ed, by  the  untimely  death  of  King  James. 

Henry  granted,  June  Sth,  A.  D.  i486,  a  free  con-  Florence. 
duct  to  Michael  deSeprello,  Mark  Stroze,  and  all  other 
merchants  of  Florence,  for  ten  years,  to  come  into  his 
dominions  with  their  (hips,  to  difpofe  of  their  gttods  as 
they  pleafed,  to  purchafe  and  export  wool,  woollen 
cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other  merchandize,  without  dan- 
ger or  moleftation,  upon  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  -!-. 
Such  a  fafe-conduct  was  not  unneceffary,  as  the  Italian 
and  other  foreign  merchants  had  been  often  infulted  and 
plundered  in  the  ports  of  England. 

Henry,  in  the  fame  firft  year  of  his  reign,  concluded  Bnt<ynny. 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  duke  of  Bvitanny, 
(who  had  been  his  protector  in  his  diftrefs)  to  continue 
in  force  during  their  joint  lives,  and  one  longer.  In  this 
treaty  many  stipulations  are  made  that  dilcover  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to 
render  it  mutually  beneficial  to  the  Subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  i. 

A  fimilai  treaty  was  made  about  the  fame  time  with  With  Bur- 
Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  as  guardian  to  his  in-  gundy- 
fant  fon  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant  and  earl 
of  Flanders.  The  objeft  and  fiipulations  in  this  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  in  all  other  commercial  treaties,  and 
a  very  great  trade  was  carried  on  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  §. 

The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid  double  R<?du6Hon 
'"cuftom  in  England  on  goods  they  imported  and  export- o(culioras- 
ed,     which    was    no     fmall    clifcouragement     to     trade. 
Though  Henry  certainly  loved  money  too  well,   ;md  was 
not  very  apt  to  exact  lei's  than   his  right,    he  wifelv  con- 
sidered, that  by  lowering  the  cuftoms  payable  by  foreign 

*  Ryra.  torn.  xii.  p.  285.  f  Ibid.    y>.  jco. 

J  ibid.  p.  303.  ^  Ibid.  p.  320. 

O  o  %  merchants, 
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merchants,  he  would  encourage  a  greater  number  of 
them  to  frequent  his  ports,  and  thereby  rather  increafe 
than  diminifh  his  revenues.  He  made  the  experiment, 
and  granted,.  February  18th,  A.  D.  1488,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all 
other  Italian  cities,  for  three  years,  a  confiderable  abate- 
ment of  the  cuiloms  on  fome  articles  of  export  *.  _  We 
are  not  particularly  informed  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  ex- 
periment;  but  we  know  that  the  commercial  inter- 
courfc  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this  time  very 
great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants  took  off  great 
quantities  of  Englifh  cloth,  lead,  tin,  &c.  for  which  they 
returned  velvets,  filks,  gold  lace,  with  the  fpices  and 
other  precious  commodities  of  the  eaft  f . 

With  Den-     Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treaties  with- John 

mark,  &c.  king  0f  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  A.  D.  1490, 
by  which  he  procured  feveral  privileges  to  his  fubje&s 
who  traded  to  thefe  countries,  and  particularly  to  the 
Englifh  fifhers  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland  and  Norway  J. 
In  a  word,  this  adive  intelligent  prince  had  the  intereft 
of  commerce  fo  much  at  heart,  that  in  the  four  firft 
years  of  his  reign  he  renewed  old,  or  formed  new,  com- 
mercial treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  Rates 
of  Europe,  and  thereby  procured  his  trading  fubjeds  a 
favourable  reception  and  friendly  treatment  in  all  places, 
which  revived  the  trade  of  England  from  that  languor 
and  decline  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  the  confufions  of 
the  late  times. 

Corner-       This  was  not  the  only  method  by  which  Henry  y  11. 

cial  laws.  contributed  to  revive  and  increafe  the  trade  of  England. 
He  procured  feveral  laws  to  be  made  to  promote  the 
fame  patriotic  purpofe.  The  greateft  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  England  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  fo- 
reigners in  foreign  bottoms.  Henry  was  fenfible  that 
this  prevented  the  increafe  of  Englifh  fhips  and  Engliih 
failors  ;  and  to  remedy  this  in  part,  he  procured  a  law 
to  be  made  in  his  firft  parliament,  that  no  Gafcony  or 
Guienne  wines  (tft  which  the  Englifh  had  been  long  ac- 
cuftomcd,  and  of  which  he  knew  they  were  very  fond) 
(hould  be  imported  into  any  "part  of  his  dominions,  ex- 

*  Rym.  torn.  xii.   p.  335- 

■<t  Andeifon's  Hiftor'y  of  Commerce,  vo».  1.  p.  3°4- 
$  Rym.  ibid.  p.  374,  381. 

cept 
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cept  in  Englifh,  Irifh,  or  Welfh  (hips,  navigated  by 
Englifh,  Irifh,  or  Welih  men,  which  obliged  them'  to 
build  (hips  and  go  to  fea,  or  to  want  their  favourite  li- 
quor *.  This  law  was  enforced  and  enlarged  by*  an  a£r. 
made  in  the  third  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  A,  D.  1487, 
to  which  the  following  preamble  was  prefixed  :  "  That 
"  where  great  minifhing  and  decay  hath  been  now  of 
{{  late  of  the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  idle- 
"  nefs  of  the  mariners  within  the  fame,  by  the  which 
"  this  noble  realm,  within  fhort  procefs  of  time,  with- 
"  out  reformation  be  had  therein,  fhall  not  be  of  ability, 
"  nor  of  (Irength  and  power  to  defend  itfelf."  To  pre- 
vent this  it  was  enacled,  that  no  wines  of  Gafcony  and 
Guienne,  or  woads  of  Tholoufe,  (hould  be  imported 
into  England,  except  in  ihips  belonging  to  the  king  or 
fome  of  his.  fubje£is  ;  and  that  all  fuch  wines  and  woads 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms  (hould  be  forfeited  f.  From 
this  a£t  we  may  obferve,  that  Henry  VII.  fo  early  as 
A.  D.  1487,  had  (hips  of  his  own,  which  he  either  em- 
ployed in  trade  or  freighted  to  his  merchants  :  a  practice 
which  he  purfued  during  his  whole  reign,  by  which  he 
gained  much  money,  while  he  increafed  the  (hipping, 
failors,  and  trade  of  his  dominions. 

A  few  years  before  the  accelnon  of  Henry  VII.  a  fpi-  Difcove- 
rit  of  maritime  enterprise  and  adventure,  for  the  difco-  nes* 
very  of  new  and  unknown  countries,  had  fprung  up  61 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  which  foon  produced  very  great 
and  furprifing  effecls.  The  Portuguefe  in  particular, 
animated  and  directed  by  their  intelligent  fovereign 
John  II.  attempted  to  difcover  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  to  obtain  a  (hare  in  the  trade  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, which  had  enriched  the  Venetians  and  other  Ita- 
lian Mates.  In  this  attempt  they  failed  along  and  explor- 
ed all  the  weft  coafls  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  they  reached  A.  D.  1487;  but  there 
they  flopped  fhort,  and  proceeded  no  further  in  their 
difcoveries  for  feveral  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  extraordinary  man  had  reafon-  Chrifto- 
ed  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that  there  was  a  great  con-  pherCo" 
tinent  and  many  lllands  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ami 
had  formed-  the  bold  defign  of  attempting  the  difcovery 
of  that  New  World.    This  was  the  juftly  celebrated  Chrif- 

*  Stat.  1  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  [4  Ken.  VII.  c.  10. 
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topher  Columbus,  one  of  the  moft  adventurous,  intelli=- 
gent,  and  fagacious  failors  that  ever  lived,  to  whom  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  bringing  one  half  of  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  other.  Though  Columbus  was  fully 
convinced  rrfinfelf,  he  knew  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  country,  and 
that  he  could  not  attempt  the  difcovery  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  fome  powerful  prince  or  ftate.  Being  a  Genoefe 
by  birth,  he  made  his  firft  application  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  A,  D.  1482;  but  that  ftate  declined  embarking 
in  the  enterprize.  He  next  applied  to  John  II.  king  oi  ■ 
Portugal,  who  he  knew  to  be  intent  on  making  difcove- 
ries.  King  John  received  him  favourably,  and  feemed 
inclined  to  engage  in  the  undertaking ;  but  referred  him 
to  a  committee  of  his  council,  with  whom  he  was  to 
fettle  all  preliminaries.  With  this  committee  he  had 
many  meetings  ;  they  made  many  objections,  and  afked 
many  queflions,  to  which  he  returned  anfwers  with  un- 
fufpecting  franknefs.  When  they  had  obtained,  as  they 
imagined,  all  the  information  he  Was  capable  of  giving, 
they  privately  fitted  out  a  (hip  to  make  the  difcovery. 
Columbus,  juftly  irritated  at  this  ungenerous  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  project, 
which  had  cofl  him  fo  much  thought,  expence  and  toil, 
left  the  court  of  Portugal  in  difguft,  A.  D.  1484  *. 
Sends  his  Not  yet  difcouraged,  he  next  repaired  to  the  court  of 
brother  to  Spain,  and  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  England, 
ng  an  •  t0  foiicit  the  means  of  attempting  the  propofed  difco- 
very, A.  D.  1485.  Bartholomew  was  unfortunately 
taken  by  pirates  on  his  paflage,  who  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  chained  him  to  the  oar.  At  length  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  England,  A.  D.  1489, 
almoft  naked,  and  emaciated  by  his  fufferings.  In  this 
fituation,  without  credentials,  without  money,  and  with- 
out friends,  he  could  not  procure  accefs  to  the  king  or 
his  minifters ;  but  endeavoured  to  fupport  himfelf  by 
making  maps  and  fea  charts.  When  he  had  recovered 
his  health,  and  could  make  a  decent  appearance,  he  pre- 
fented  a  map  of  the  world  to  the  king,  which  procured 
him  an  audience  of  .that  prince,  and  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  commiffion  he  had  received  from  his  bro- 
ther.    Henry  heard  him  with  attention,  examined  all 

*  Churchill's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  557—658. 
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circumftances,  and  thinking  his  fuccefs  probable,  he 
agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  fent  him  back  with  an  invi- 
tation to  his  brother  to  come  into  England  j  but  before 
Bartholomew  arrived  in  Spain,  his  brother  Chriftophef 
had  failed  on  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  iflands  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  firft  *.  Thus  it  was  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  not  by  the  avarice  of 
Henry  VII.  that  the  Englifh  loft  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  difeoverers  of  the  New  World  :  but  it  may  be 
juftly  doubted  whether  this  was  any  real  lofs  to  them, 
.or  their  pofierity.  Spain  doth  not  feem  to  have  gained 
either  honour,  power,  population,  or  profperity  of  any 
kind,  but  rather  to  have  been  a  lofer  in  all  thefe  refpedts 
by  the  difcovery. 

But  though  Henry  and  his  fubje£ls  were  thus  deprived  Difcovery 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  difeoverers  of  the  New?  \n  "j 
World,  they  were  determined  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  dif-&c>  ' 

covery.  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  had  refided  feveral 
years  in  Briftol  as  a  merchant  and  mariner,  in  which  laft 
capacity  he  had  acquired  great  knowledge  by  many 
voyages.  Having  heard  of  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  Co- 
lumbus, he  prefented  propofals  to  Henry  VII.  for  at- 
tempting fimilar  difcoveries.  His  propofals  were  readily 
accepted,  and  the  king  granted  letters  patent,  March  5th, 
A.  D.  "496,  to  him  and  his  three  fons,  Lewis,  Sebaf- 
tian,  and  Sanctius,  to  fail  with  five  (hips  under  EnglifTi 
colours  for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  which 
had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Chriftians,  and  granting 
to  them  and  their  heirs  all  the  countries  they  discovered, 
to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  England,  referving  to  him- 
felf  and  his  heirs  a  fifth  part  of  the  nett  profits  f .  Be- 
fides  .this,  he  fitted  out  a  gallant  fhip  for  this  expedition 
at  his  own  expence,  and  fome  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  provided  four  fmaller  vefTels.  With  this  little 
fleet  John  Cabot  failed  from  Briftol  in  fpring,  A.  D. 
1497,  and  directing  his  courfe  to  the  north- weft:,  on 
June  24th,  he  difcovered  the  ifiand  of  Newfoundland, 
and  foon  after  the  ifiand  of  St.  John.  He  then  failed 
down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  returned  to  Briftol  with  a 
good  cargo  and  three  natives  of  the  countries  he  had  dif- 
covered on  board.      He  was  gracioufly  received,    and 


*  Churchill's  Voyages,  vol.ii.  p.  557—658. 
X  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p,  595. 
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knighted  by  Henry  on  his  return  *.  From  this  well-at- 
tefted  account  it  appears,  that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft 
difcoverers  of  the  continent  of  America;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  political  cafuiftry  of  thofe  times,  had  a 
better  title  than  any  other  European  nation  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  f.  That  title,  how- 
ever, at  the  beft,  is  very  queftionable. 
Commer-  Though  Henry  VII.  was  thus  difpofed  to  encourage 
ual  treaty.  an(j  ajv^  j^  fubj^g  m  making  foreign  difcoveries,  he 
was  not  the  lefs  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  commerce 
nearer  home.  A  mifunderflanding  having  arifen  between 
him  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  earl  of  Flanders, 
A.  D.  1493,  all  the  Flemings  werebanilhed  from  England 
and  all  ,the  Englifh  from  Flanders,  and  a  total  flop  was 
put  to  the  trade  between  thefe  two  countries.  This  was 
equally  difagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  people  of  both 
countries,  who  had  long  carried  on  a  great  trade  with 
one  another,  to  their  mutual  advantage.  This  pernici- 
ous interruption  of  trade  was  not  of  long  duration.  A 
very  correct  and  comprehensive  commercial  treaty,  be- 
tween Henry  and  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  and  fove- 
reign  of  the  Netherlands,  was  figned  at  London,  Febru- 
ary 24th,  A.  D.  1496,  in  which  every  precaution  was 
ufed  to  render  the  intercourfe  between  the  fubjecls  of  the 
two  princes  fecure,  permanent,  and  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned :£.  It  was  called  intercurfus  magnus,  (the  great 
commercial  treaty,)  and  gave  no  little  joy  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  both  countries.  When  the 
Engiifli  returned  to  Antwerp,  (to  which  they  had  remov- 
ed their  factory  from  Bruges  a  few  years  before,)  they 
were  conducted  into  that  city  in  triumph,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  every  pofTible  demonftration  of  joy. 
A'^ofpai-  On,  this  occafion  a  violent  conteft  broke  out  between 
liament.  the  merchants  refiding  in  the  capital,  who  had  been  long 
incorporated  under  different  names,  and  now  called 
themfelves  The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
London,  and  the  merchants  who  reiided  in  other  cities 
and  towns,  who  called  themfelves  The  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  England.     The  London  Company   had  been 

1 

*  Hackluyt,    vol.   iii.    p.  4,  &c.     Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii. 
p.  461,    &c. 

f  See  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.   p.  336.     3d 
edition. 

X  Rym.  torn,  xii    p.  5^8, 
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long  accuftomed  to  impofe  a  kind  of  tax  or  compofition 
on  the  Englifti  merchants  refiding  in  other  places,  for 
liberty  to  buy  and  fell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  other  countries  on  the  continent.  This 
tax  was  at  fir  ft  only  half  an  old  noble  (3.C  /\d.)  and  was 
demanded  by  the  London  merchants,  who  then  called 
themfelves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  Eecket,  on  a 
religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to  do  honour  to  their 
favourite  faint,  and  thereby  gain  his  protection.  But  by 
degrees  this  imposition  was  raifed  fo  much,  that  it  now 
amounted- to  twenty  pounds,  to  the  great  difcouragement 
of  trade.  The  merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who  re- 
fided  in  the  out-ports,  applied  to  parliament  for  a  redrefs 
of  this  grievance,  and  an  ac/t  was  made,  A.  D.  1496, 
Teducing  that  fine  to  ten  merks  fterling  *. 

Henry  VII.  ftill  continued  to  encourage  the  trade  of  Commer- 
his  fubje£ts  by  new  commercial  treaties  with  foreign cial  treaty, 
ftates,  and  even  with  particular  towns.  He  concluded 
fuch  a  treaty  with  the  magiftrates  of  Riga  in  Livonia, 
A.  D.  1498,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Englifh 
fhould  pay  no  tolls  or  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Riga,  and 
that  the  merchants  of  Riga  mould  pay  the  fame  tolls 
and  cuftoms  in  the  ports  of  England  with  other  merchant 
ftrangersf.  They  alfo  engaged  to  remit  a  debt  of  10,637 
gold  nobles  due  to  them  by  England.  The  ftipulations 
in  this  treaty  were  very  unequal,  and  fo  were  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  commercial  Henry 

treaties  of  Henry  VII.     It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to       .'  aU 

,        ,         •     1  •  •     ■  ,  •  •  1    r  tentive  to 

remark,  that,  in  his  negociationsand  treaties  with  foreign  trade. 

princes  and  ftates,  he  never  forgot  the  concerns  of  com- 
merce, or  neglected  to  procure  fome  advantage  to  his 
mercantile  fubjedls.  He  was  particularly  complaifant  to 
the  citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  to  whom  he  com- 
nrunicated'theearlieft  intelligence  of  all  important  events 
and  tfanfaclions  ;  and  by  the  punctual  payment  of  his 
debts  his' credit  in  the  city  was  unbounded.  He  even 
lent  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  merchants,  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  trade,  and  fometimes  he  became  a 
partner  in  their  adventures,  and  received  his  proportion 
of  the  profits  ;£• 


*  Stat.  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.  f  Rym,  torn.  xii.  p.  701. 

f  Campbell,  vol.  i.  p.  3  jO. 
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Weights  Henry  VII.  was  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  internal  than 
and  mea-  i0  ^e  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his  dominions,  and 
procured  feveral  wife  laws  to  be  made,  for  regulating 
their  commercial  intercourfe  with  one  another.  Of  thefe 
it  will  be  fufiicient  to  mention  only  one,  whofe  falutary 
effects  were  extenfive  and  of  long  duration.  The  great 
diverfity  of  weights  and  meafures  in  different  parts  of 
England  was  very  perplexing  and  inconvenient,  and  feve- 
ral laws  had  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity; 
but  inveterate  cuftom  had  hitherto  proved  too  flrong  for 
all  thefe  laws.  An  act  was  made  therefore  in  the  fourth 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1494,  which  promifed 
to  be  more  effectual,  becaufe  greater  care  was  taken  to 
fecure  its  immediate. execution.  It  was  enacted,  "That 
*(  unto  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every  (hire  and  city, 
(<  affembled  in  this  prefent  parliament,  barons  of  the 
"  cinque  ports,  and  certain  burgefles  of  burgh  towns, 
**  before  they  depart  from  this  prefent  parliament,  be 
"  delivered  one  of  every  weight  and  meafure,  which 
u  now  our  fovereign  lord  hath  caufed  to  be  made  of 
<c  brafs,  for  the  commonwealth  of  all  his  fubjects  and 
*c  lieges  within  this  his  realm  of  England,  according  to 
"  the  king  our  fovereign  lord's  ftandard  of  his  exchequer 
"  of  weights  and  meafures."  Thefe  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgelfes,  are  directed  to  deliver  thefe  brafs  weights 
and  meafures  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities  and 
towns  which  they  reprefented,  according  to  a  fchedule 
annexed  to  the  act,  containing  their  names,  in  number 
forty-three.  The  inhabitants  of  all  thefe  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  diftriets  around  them,  are  commanded  to  provide 
themfelves  before  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptitt  with 
weights  and  meafures,  exactly  agreeable  to  thofe  brafs 
ftandards,  and  fealed  with  the  letter  H.  crowned,  and 
from  thence  forward  to  ufe  no  other  weights  or  meafures. 
The  mayors  and  bailiffs  in  the  feveral  cities  and  towns  are 
required  to  call  in  all  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the  peo- 
ple within  the  jurifdictions  twice  a  year,  to  examine 
them  by  the  ftandards,  to  break  and  burn  fuch  as  were  . 
found  defective,  arid  to  fine  their  proprietors,  for  the 
firft  offence,  6s.  8d. ;  for  the  fecond,  1 3X.  4^. ;  and  for 
the  third,  20  (hillings and  the  punilhment  of  the  pillory*. 
Though  the  king  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains 

*  11  Hen.  VU.  c.4, 
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and  no  little  expence  in  making  this  law  and  providing 
for  its  execution,  it  was  foon  after  found  that  a  miftake 
had  been  committed,  and  that  the  weights  and  meafures 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  feveral  cities  and  towns  were 
not  exactly  agreeable  to  the  ftandards  in  the  exchequer. 
This  miftake  was  rectified  by  an  act  made  by  the  next 
parliament  1496.  By  that  a£t  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of 
the  cities  and  towns  to  which  weights  and  meafures  had 
fjfeen  fent,  were  commanded  to  return  them  to  the  ex- 
chequer, there  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  new  ones 
more  correct  to  be  fent  in  their  room.  While  thefe  laws 
were  ftriclly  executed  they  were  not  ineffectual.  But  as 
the  Uriel  execution  of  them  was  attended  with  no  little 
trouble,  and  various  inconveniencies  to  the  magistrates 
of  towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
former  irregularities  in  weights  and  meafures  gradually 
returned. 

Though  Sir  John  Cabot  had  difcovered  the  ifles  of  New-  Colonies, 
foundland  and  St.  Johnfand  the  coaft  of  North  America, 
and  had  taken  poffeffion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
England  fo  early  as  A.  D.  1497,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  eftablifh  colonies  in  any  of  thefe  countries.  But  Henry 
VII.  foon  after  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  forming 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  or  at  Ieaft  to  encourage  his 
fubjects  to  form  them.  This  appears  from  a  commiffion 
which  he  granted,  A.  D.  1501,  to  Hugh  Elliot  and 
Thomas  Afhurft,  merchants  in  Briftol,  John  Gunfalus 
and  Francis  Fernandus,  natives  of  Portugal,  <f  To  fail 
"  with  as  many  (hips  and  mariners  as  they  thought  pro- 
<f  per,  with  Englifh  colours,  into  the  parts  and  countries 
"  of  the  eaftern,  weilern,  fouthern,  and  northern  feas, 
"  to  difcover,  recover,  and  inveftigare  any  iflands, 
"  coafts,  and  countries  of  infidel  and  heathen  parts  of 
"  the  World,  and  to  fet  up  the  king's  banners  and  en- 
"  figns  in  whatever  town,  caftle,  ifland,  or  continent 
"  they  fhould  difcover,  and  to  hold  the  fame  for  our 
"  ufe  as  our  lieutenants.  2.  Whenever  any  difcovery 
Si  fhall  be  made,  it  is  our  will  that  men  and  women 
"  from  England  be  freely  permitted  to  fetfele  therein, 
"  and  to  improve  the  fame,  under  the  protection  of 
"  thefe  grantees  *."  From  hence  it  appears,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  thefe  adventurers  to  eftablifh  a  co- 

-*  Rym.  tom.xiii.  p.  37. 
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lony  in  the  country  they  hoped  to  difcover,  and  that  the 
king  approved  of  their  defign.  What  difcoveries  they 
made  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  certain  they  did  not 
plant  a  colony;  and  it  will  afterwards  appear  that  no 
permanent  colony  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Englifh  in  any 
part  of  the  New  World  for  a  whole  century  after  the 
date  of  this  grant. 
H-nry's  Henry  VII.  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  be  a  friend 

ueaiures.    to  tracje>  V/hich  added  to  his  own  revenues  as  well  as  to 
the  riches  of  his  fubje£ts;    and   there  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  England  increaf- 
ed  confiderably  under  his  government.    -A  cotemporary 
hifiorian   thus  concludes  his  character  of  Henry  Vli. 
"  Surely  this  good  prince  did   not  devour  and  confume 
<*  the  fubftance  and  riches  of  his  reaim  ;    for,  by,  his 
*i  high  policy,  he  marvelloufly  enriched  his  realm  and 
"  himfeif,  and  yet  left  his  fubjects  in  high  wealth  and 
<*  profperity.     The  proof  whereof  is  manifeltly  appa- 
ft  rent,   by  the  great  abundance  of  gold  and  filver  year- 
«'  ly  brought  into  this  realm,  both  in  plate,  money,  and 
t(  bullion,  by  merchants  pafling  and  repa fling  out  and 
"  into  this  realm  with  merchandife,   to  whom  he  him- 
*«  felf  of  his  own  goods  lent  money  largely,  without  any 
"  gain  or  profit,  to  the  intent  that  merchandife,  being 
f(  of  all  crafts  the  chief  arte,  to  all  men  both  molt  pro- 
"  fitable  and  neceflary,   might  be  the  more  plentifuller 
«'  ufed,  haunted,  and  employed  in  his   realms  and  do- 
"  minions  *."     Henry  was  poffeffed  of  thofe  qualities 
which  contribute  moil  effectually  to  render  their  poffef- 
fors  rich.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and 
pretences  of  fqueezing   money   from   his  fubje<Sts,    and 
exacted  whatever  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  with  un- 
relenting  rigour  j   at  the  fame  time  he  was  an  anxious 
wakeful  ceconomift,  and  kept  moft  exaft  accounts  of  all 
his  expences,  even  the  moft  trifling  f.     But  with  all  his 
arts  of  getting  and  faving  money,  he  could  not  have  ac- 
cumulated fo  great  a  mafs  of  treafure  as  he  left  in  his 
coffers  at  his  death,  if  his  fubjecl:s,  particularly  his  mer- 
cantile fubjedts,  had  not  been  opulent  for  thofe  times. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  the  amount  of  thefe  treafures 
are   very  different.      Lord   chief  juftice   Coke   affirms, 
that  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  five  mil- 

*  Hal!,  Hen.  VII.  f,  6u       X  See  Append,  No.  iii.  No.  iv. 
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lions  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds*.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  ftates  them  at  four  millions  and  a  half,  befides 
wrought  plate,  jewels,  and  rich  furniture  f.  Thefe  ac- 
counts, though  feemingly  well  attested,  are  hardly  cre- 
dible. One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
was  not  fo  much  money  in  the  kingdom  in  thofe  times, 
before  any  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  new  world 
had  reached  England.  The  account  given  by'Tord  Ba- 
con (which  hath  been  already  mentioned)  is  more  mode- 
rate, and  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scots,  the  contemporary  and  fort-ins  Trade  of 
Jaw  of  Henry  VII.  was   an  intelligent  and  active  prince,  {Scotland. 
and  ftudied  to  promote  the  profperity  of  his  fu'bjecis  by 
promoting  trade.     With  this  view  many  laws  were  made  Commer- 
ita  his  reign,  all  of  them  well  intended  ;  but  as  trade  was  c*al  ,a-AS- 
then  very  imperfectly   underftood,  few  of  them  were  ei- 
ther wife  or  ufeful,  and  too  many  of  them  impracticable 
or  pernicious.     Among  the  ufeful  laws  may  be  reckoned 
thofe  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures,  if  they 
could  have  been  carried  into  execution  J ;  but  though  thefe 
laws  were  ofien  renewed,  they  were  never  effectual.    The 
importance  cf  the  fifheries   was  well  underftood.     This 
appears  from  the   preambles  to   thefe   ac~ts,  obliging   all 
cities,  towns,  prelates,    and  barons   to  fit  out  buiTes  for 
the  fifheries,  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  with  a  certain 
length   of    lines    and  nets,    and    a   certain    number  of 
hands  §  ;    nor  were   thefe   acts  ineffectual,  as  the.  Scots 
fifheries  were  at  this  time  flourifhing  and  lucrative. 

Wherever  there  is  trade,  and  imports  on  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported,' there  will  be  fmuggling,  or  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  payment  of  thofe  imports,  unlefs  the 
rifle  of  lofs  can  be  made  greater  and  more  certain  than  the 
profpeel  of  gain,  by  making  fuch  attempts.     To  prevent  > 

fmuggling,  and  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  king's  cuf- 
toms,  was  the  objecVof  feveral  ftatutes  in  this  period. 
Thefe  ftatutes  were  very  firnple,  and  probably  not  very 
effectual,,  By  an  act  of  the  fir  ft  parliament  of  James  IV. 
A.  D.  1488,  "  It  was  ftatiite  and  ordanit,  that  in 
*'  time  to  come,    all   manner  of  flaps,    ftrangers,    and 

*  4lnfiirut.  ch.  35. 
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<e  ethers,  come  to  the  king's  free  burrows,  Gc  as  Dum- 
*i  barton,  Irvine,.  Wigtoun,  Kirkcudbright,  Renfrew, 
"  and  other  free  burrows  of  the  realm,  to  pay  their  dues 
«  and  cuftoms,  and  take  their  co.cket  as  efflers  #."  The 
ports  particularly  mentioned  in  this  act  are  now,  and 
were  then,  very  inconfiderable  in  comparison  of  many 
others  which  are  not  mentioned.  But  their  inhabitant* 
were  zealous  partizans  of  that  predominant  party  which 
had  lately  flain  their  fovereign,  and  this  fjvft  parliament 
of  James  IV.  was  compofed  wholly  of  the  heads  of  that 
party.  To  fuch  a  degree  will  faction  foraetimss  influ- 
ence public  deliberations. 

So  imperfectly  was  commerce  understood  at  this  time 
in  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  that  they  imagined  they 
could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  own  favour,  and 
add  daily  to  their  (lock  of  gold  and  filver,  merely  by  making 
laws  to  compell  all  merchants, foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  bullion  in  every 
{hip,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  other  goods ;  to  lay 
out  all  that  coin  and  bullion,  together  with  all  the  money 
they  received  for  their  goods,  in  purchafing  the  commo- 
dities of  the  country;    and  not  to  export  any  gold  or 
filver  in  coin  or  bullion,  under  the  fevereft  penalties. 
Such  laws  were  made  both  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
this  period  f ;  but  they  ferved  only  to  betray  the  igno- 
rance of  thofe  who  made  them,  and  could  not  be  exe- 
/   cuted.  f*When  the  value  of  the  imports  into  any  country 
\\juik-   t    exceed  the  value   of  the  exports,    the  balance   muft  be 
:t  paid  in  the  precious-metals,  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  laws 
/    to  the  contrary.*^  By  another  law,    equally  abfurdjtend 
'    hurtful  to  trade,  no  (hips  were  fuffered  to  fail  frorrnmy 
port  in  Scotland  from  the  firfffof  November  to  the  nrft 
of  February.     Sailing  in  the  three  winter  months  was 
efteemed  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  £. 
Staple.  The  ftaple  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  feveral  times 

changed.  It  had  been  anciently  fixed  at  Campvere  in 
Zealand,  whofe  earl  married  a  daughter  of  James  1- 
From  thence  it  was  fettled  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
in  the  fifteenth  century  became  the  center  of  trade  to 
almoft  all  the  nations  in  Europe.     It  was  removed  from 

thence  by  a£t  of  parliament  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 

i 
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where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was  reftored  to  the  an- 
cient ftation  at  Campvere.  The  fenate  and  rnagiftrates 
of  Middleburgh  never  defifted  from  importuning  James 
IV.  and  after  his  death  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  have 
the  ftaple  returned  to  their  town  :  and  having  gained  the 
fecretary  Mr.  Panter,  by  a  promife  of  three  hundred 
gold  crowns,  they  entertained  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  *' ; 
but  in  this  they  were  difappointed.  Secretary  Panter  ac- 
quainted them,  that  when  the  affair  was  debated  iti 
council  he  was  ill  of  a  fever  ;  and  that  the  people  of 
Campvere  had  made  fuch  intereft  to  prevent  fo  precious  a 
morfel  which  had  fo  much  enriched  their  town  being  torn 
from  them  that  he  imagined  they  would  prevail  f .  He 
was  not  miftaken.  When  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  in  its 
greateft  glory,  the  emporium  of  almoft  all  the  nations  in 
Europe,  the  fenate  and  rnagiftrates  applied  to  James  V. 
A.  D.  153-9,  to  fix  the  ftaple  in  their  city,  promifing 
peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  to  his  fubje£ls.  The 
people  or  Campvere,  alarmed  at  this  application  of  fuch 
formidable  rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
what  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they  knew 
the  value.  To  determine  this  queftion  king  James  fum- 
moned  a  convention  of  merchants  from  all  the  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  finding  the  members  of  this 
convention  almoft  equally  divided  in  their  opinions,  he 
granted  every  one  liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  moil  for 
his  advantage  p  On  this  permifiion  fome  of  the  mer- 
chants carried  their  ftaple  commodities  to  Antwerp ;  but 
as  they  did  not  meet  with  the  favour  and  encouragement 
they  expecled,  they  gradually  returned  to  Campvere. 
All  this  competition  between  fo  many  towns  fee m 5  to  in- 
dicate that  the  trade  of  Scotland  in  this  period  was  not 
inccnfiderable. 

Wherever  the  ftaple  was  fixed,  an  officer  called  the 
Confervatur  of  the  Scots  Privileges  was  Rationed,  with 
authority  to  protect  the  privileges  that  had  been  granted 
to  the  Scots  merchants,  and  to  determine  all  difputes 
that  arofe  among  thofe  merchants,  with  the  afiiftance  of 
four  of  them  as  his  aifciTors.'  By  aclt  of  parliament, 
A.  D.  1503,  the  merchants  are  prohibited  from  pvofr- 
cuting  one  another  before  any  other  judge  than  the  con- 

*  Epift.  R.  R   S,  torn.  ip.  176. 
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fervator  and  his  afleffors*.'  By  another  acl  of  the  fame 
parliament,  the  confervator  is  commanded  to  come  to  ' 
Scotland  once  every  year,  or  to  fend  a  procurator  fuffici- 
ently  inftrucled  to  give  an  account  of  his  tranfaclions, 
and  to  anfwer  to  any  complaints  that  have  been  made 
againft  him  f. 
Accefllon  The  acceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
of  Henry  ]anc[  was  n0  difadvantage  to  trade,  though  he  did  not  un- 
Vo  '|,a~  derftand  it  fo  well,  nor  attend  to  it  fo  much  as  his  father 
to  trade,  had  done.  He  was  young,  oftentatious,  and  fond  of 
pleafure ;  poffeffed  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  treafure, 
and  unboundedly  expenfive  in  his  houfehold,  drefs, 
tournaments,  difguifings,  and  diverfions  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  too  well  imitated  in  this  fplendid  expenfive 
way  of  living  by  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  for- 
tune, who  frequented  the  court,,  and  afpired  to  the  no- 
tice and  favour  of  the  youthful  monarch.  This  occa- 
fioned  an  uncommon  demand  for  many  coftly  commo- 
dities, as  clothes  of  gold  and  filver,  velvets,  filks,  em- 
broideries, jewels,  plate;,  wines,  fpices,  &c.  and  that  de- 
mand was  fupplied  by  trade.  This  trade  was  for  fome  time 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Florence,  to  whom  the  ftrongeft  affurances  were  given  of 
fafety  and  friendly  treatment  in  the  ports  of  England  J. 
By.  degrees,  however,  thefe  foreigners  became  fo  unpo- 
pular, that  it  was  hardly  in  the  power  of  government  to 
protecl:  them ;  and  this  trade  came  gradually  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  merchants.  We  may  form  fome 
idea  of  the  great  importation  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
filver,  vandekin,  velvet,  damafk,  fattin,  farcenet,  farfton', 
cambletand  other  cloths  of  filk,  and  of  filk  and  gold  and 
filver,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  from  an  ail:  of 
parliament,  A.  D.  15 13,  in  which  it  is  faid  "  that  three 
".  or  four  thoufand  pieces  of  thefe  cloths  were  commonly 
cs  imported  in  one  Jhip  §."  This  trade  was  more  profit- 
able to  the  merchants  than  to  their  country. 
_.  f  That  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure  which  had  fprung 
trade  en-  up  in  the  preceding  reign  ftill  continued  and  increafed, 
larged.  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually  enlarged.  The 
trade  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Mediterranean  was  become  fo 
considerable,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  eftablifli  a 
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conful  in  the  ifland  of  Chios  in  the  Archipelago,  A.  D. 
15 1 3  *.     Though  no  Englifh  colonies  were  as  yet  fettled 
in  any  part  of  the  new  world,  it  appears  that  the  mer- 
chants carried  on  a  trade  with  thefe  countries,  and  even 
with  the   iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  had  been 
feized  and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  they  had 
agents  refiding  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  particularly  in 
the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the  management  of  their 
trade  f.     Many  voyages  were  undertaken  in  this  reign 
for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  trade ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
thefe  voyages  are  very  fhort  and  imperfect.     It  appears 
that  Henry  VIII.  fitted  out  a  fleet,  for  making  difcoveries 
in  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  15 16,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  and 
the  famous  Sebaftian  Cabot ;  but  all  we  know  faYther  of 
this  expedition  is,  that  it  was-  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert  p    Mr.  Thome,  of  Briftol, 
was  one  of  the  greateft  merchants  and  boldefh  adventurers 
in  England  in  this  reign.     He  had  not  only  factors  re- 
fiding in  Cuba,  but  he  fent  agents  in  the  Spanifh  fleets, 
furnifhed  with  great  funis  of  money,  to  bring  him  exact 
defcriptions   and  charts  of  the   feas,  rivers,  and   lands, 
vifited   by  thefe  'fleets  §.     Mr.   Thome,    by  his  letters, 
earneftly  intreated  Henry  VIII.  not  to  be  difcouraged  by 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  firft  attempts  to  make  difcoveries, 
but  to  perfevere  and  to  direct  his  refearches  towards  the 
north,  for  which  his  dominions  were  mod  conveniently 
fi  mated.     He  gave  the  king  alfo  fome  very  prudent  ad- 
vices for  conducting  his  future  voyages  of  difcovery  ||  j 
but  what  regard  was  paid  to  the  entreaties  and  advices  we 
are  not  informed.     Mr.  William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made  three 
very  fuccefsful  voyages  in  a  (hip  of  his  own  to  the  coaft 
of  Brazil,  and  in  his  p-iffage  he  traded  with  the  Negroes 
of  Guinea.     Mr.  Hawkins,  by  his  good  behaviour,  be- 
came fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  Brazilians,  that  one  of 
their  kings  came  voluntarily  with  him  into  England,  and 
being  prefented  to  Henry   VIII.  at   Whitehall,  excited 
great  admiration  by  the  ftrangen^fs  of  his  drefs  and  ap« 
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pearance  *.  Mr.  Hore  of  London,  who  was  an  accom- 
plifhed  gentleman  as  well  as  an  adventurous  merchant, 
was  not  fo  fortunate  as  Mr.  Hawkins.  Having  prevailed 
upon  thirty  young  gentlemen  to  accompany  him  in  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  they  failed  from  Gravefend  in  April, 
A.  D.  1536",  with  two  fhips,  the  Trinity  and  Minion, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  a  tedious 
voyage  of  about  two  months  they  difcovered  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  fome  time  after  the  ifland  fince 
called  Newfoundland.  They  failed  along  the  coafts  of 
that  ifland,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  fome 
communication  with  the  natives,  till  their  provifions 
began  to  fail,  and  they  were  by  degrees  reduced  to  fuch 
extreme  diftrefs,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  deter- 
mine, by  cafting  lots,  which  of  them  fhould  be  firft 
facrificed  to  the  prefervation  of  their  companions.  In 
that  awful  moment  a  French  (hip  approached,  which  the 
perifhing  Englifti  immediately  aflaulted  and  feized,  and, 
to  their  inexprefTible  joy,  found  her  almoft  loaded  with 
provifions.  They  removed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
provifions  into  their  mips,  and  fet  fail  for  Englani  They 
arrived  at  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  in  October  the  fame 
year;  but  fo  emaciated,  that  their  neareft  relations  could 
hardly  recognize  themf.  Other  evidence,  if  it  were 
neceffary,  might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the  Englifh 
in  this  reign  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  trade,  by  vifiting 
feveral  countries  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  un- 
acquainted. 
HenTy  Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to  encourage  commerce  by 

cauraeed  vari°us  other  methods.  He  made  commercial  treaties 
trade.  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe;  in 
which,  and  in  his  other  treaties,  he  took  care  to  fecure 
certain  privileges  to  his  mercantile  fubje&s  |.  In  his 
reign,  and  molt  probably  by  his  influence,  feveral  acts  of 
parliament  were  made  for  removing  all  obftruttions  to 
navigation  out  of  the  great  rivers,  and  for  deepening 
fmaller  ones,  to  make  them  navigable  §.  He  repaired 
the  harbours  of  Scarborough,  Southampton,  and  feveral 
other  towns ;  and  on  the  port  of  Dover  alone  he  expend- 
ed between  fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds.  He  built 
a  great  many  ftrong  forts  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
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the  mod  expofed  parts  of  eoafts,  for  the  fecurity  of 
{flipping  and  of  the  country.  Great  pains  were  taken  in 
this  reign  to  clear  the  furrounding  feas  of  pirates ;  and 
the  king  on  fome  occasions  difcovered  the  greateft  anxiety 
for  the  fafety  of  his  merchants  fhips  *.  For  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  the  famous  maritime  guild  or 
fraternity  called  the  Trinity-houfe  of  Deptford,  was  in- 
ftituted,  A.  D.  15 12;  and  fimilar  fraternities  were  foon 
after  eftablifhed  at  Hull  and  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  for 
the  inftruction  and  examination  of  pilots,  erecting  of 
beacons,  light-houfes,  and  buoys,  and  for  various  pur- 
pofes,  to  prevent  (hip wrecks  f .  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  may  be  ftiled  the  founder 
of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by  appointing  a  board  of 
commiffioners  of  the  navy,  and  by  erecting  florehoufes 
for  all  manner  of  naval  (tores,  and  making  yards  and 
docks  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford  for  building  and  equip- 
ping fhips  of  war.  From  thefe  and  other  facts  that 
might  have  been  mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
fienry  VIII.  paid  no  little  attention  to  trade,  and  that 
his  endeavours  to  promote  and  encourage  it  were  not 
altogether  in  vain. 

But  though  the  intentions  of  Henry  and  his  minifters 
were  favourable  to  commerce,  their  knowledge  of  it  was 
fo  imperfect,  that  not  a  few  of  their  laws  and  regulationsv, 
were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Of  this  it  would  be  * 
eafy  to  give  many  examples,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient. 
What  could  be  more  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  or  more  ob- 
ftructive  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  than  that  law, 
which  Was  fo  frequently  renewed  and  fo  ftrongly  enforced, 
againft  the  exportation  of  gold  or  filver  in  coin  or  bul- 
lion, and  commanding  all  native  merchants  to  import  a 
certain  quantity  of  thefe  precious  metals  in  every  (hip ; 
and  obliging  foreign  merchants  to  inveft  all  the  money 
they  received  for  the  goods  they  imported  in  the  commo- 
dities of  the  country  ^.  Several  corporations  obtained 
monopolies  by  acts  of  parliament,  which  muft  have  been 
hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  they  obtain- 
ed them  on  very  itrange  fuggeftions.  The  bailiffs  and 
burgeffes  of  Bridportin  Dorfetfhire  prefented  a  petition  to 

*  Strype's.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 33. 

*f"  Anderfon's  Hift   Cum.  vol,  i.  p.  342. 

f  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  23. 
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parliament,  A.  D.  1529,  reprefenting  that  the  people  of 
their  town  had  been  in  ufe,  time  out  of  mind,  to  make  the 
moft  part  of  the  great  cables,  halfers,  ropes,  and  other 
tackling  for  the  royal  navy,  and  for  the  molt  part  of  all 
other  {hips  within  the  realm,  by  which  their  town  was 
right  well  maintained.  But  that  of  late  years  certain 
evil-difpofed  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to 
make  cables,  halfers,  and  ropes,  by  which  their  town 
of  Bridport  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  the 
prices  of  cables,  halfers,  and  ropes  were  greatly  enhanced. 
The  firft  of  thefe  allegations  might  be  true  ;  but  the 
fecond  was  certainly  a  moft  impudent  and  glaring  falfe- 
hood.  The  increafe  of  manufacturers  could  not  raife 
the  price  of  the  goods  manufactured.  It  muft  have  had 
a  contrary  effe£t,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  real  griev- 
ance of  the  good  people  of  Bridport.  On  this  falfe  and 
abfurd  fuggeftion,  an  act  was  made  that  all  the  hemp 
that  grew  within  five  miles  of  Bridport  fhould  be  fold 
only  in  that  town,  and  that  no  perfon  within  five  miles 
of  Bridport  fhould  make  any  cables,  halfers,  ropes,  hikers, 
Sec.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  they  made  * ;  an  a£t  no  lefs 
imprudent  than  it  was  unjuft.  One  other  example  will 
be  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws 
were  made  in  this  period,  (and  perhaps  not  in  this  period 
only)  on  very  abfurd  pretences.  The  city  of  Worcefter, 
the  towns  of  Evefham,  Droitwich,  Kidderminfter,  and 
Bromefgrove,  reprefented  to  parliament,  A.  D.  1533* 
that  the  faid  city  and  towns,  were  well  inhabited,  and 
their  inhabitants  well  maintained,  by  making  woollen 
cloths  of  various  kinds;  but  that  of  late  years,  divers 
perfons  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  (hire  of  Worcefter,  for  their  own  lucre,  had  begun 
to  exercife  cloth-making  of  all  kinds,  to  the  great  decay, 
depopulation,  and  ruin  of  the  faid  city  and  towns.  Upon 
this  reprefentation,  an  act  was  made,  that  no  perfon  of 
any  degree  in  Worcefterfhire  fhould  make  any  cloth  to 
be  fold,  except  fuch  perfons  as  refided  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cefter, or  in  the  towns  of  Evefham,  Droitwich,  Kidder- 
minfter, or  Bromefgrove  f .  That  fuch  reftri£tive  laws 
were  unfriendly  and  hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures is  obvious,  though  it  was  certainly  not  the  intention 
of  the  legiflators  to  hurt  them.     Good  intentions  are  not 

*  Stat,  ai  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  f  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 
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fufficient  to  make  good  legiflators.  Prudence  and  cau- 
tion to  prevent  being  deceived  by  interefted  perfons,  pa- 
tient laborious  inveftigation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fubjecl  on  which  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  are  no 
lefs  neceflary  than  good  intentions.  But  notwithstanding 
thefe  and  feveral  other  obftrudlions  to  trade  which  might 
have  been  mentioned,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
commerce  of  England  was  confiderably  extended  and  in- 
creafed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  commerce  was  but  imperfectly  underftood  in  Eng- 
land in  this  period,  it  was  ftill  more  imperfectly  under- 
ftood in  Scotland.  Several  laws  relating  to  trade  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  but  they  were  all  reftric- 
tive,  and  tended  rather  to  curb  than  to  encourage  a  fpirit 
for  mercantile  adventures.  None  but  the  inhabitants 
and  freemen  of  royal  boroughs  were  permitted  to  engage 
in  it  unlefs  they  had  a  certain  flock  in  money  or  goods  *. 
While  Henry  VIII.  encouraged  his  fubjects  to  undertake 
long  and  dangerous  voyages  for  the  difcovevy  of  unknown 
countries,  James  V.  made  laws  to  prohibit  his  fubje£t.s 
from  putting  to  fea  in  the  three  winter  months  f .  Trade 
could  not  flourifh  under  fuch  reftri£lions. 

As  money  and  (hips  are  two  great  instruments  of  com- 
merce, without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Mate  of  them  in 
every  period  of  this  work. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  rnoft  common  denomi-  p0Und  m 
nations  of  money,  it  never  was  a  real  coin,  either  in  weight  and 
gold  or  filver,  in  any  age  or  country.     Such  large  andp0,wn(*ln 
ponderous    coin    would   have  been    in    many    refpects  fame- 
inconvenient.     But  for  many  ages,  both  in  Britain  and  R 
in  other  countries,  that  number  of  fmaller  coins  which  differ, 
was  denominated  a  pound  in  computation,  or  a  pound  in 
tale,  really  contained  a  pound  of  filver ;  and  they  might 
have  been  and  frequently  were  weighed,  as  well  as  num- 
bered, to  afcertain  their  value.     If  the  number  of  coins 
that  were  denominated  a  pound  in  tale  did  not  actually 
make  a  pound  in  weight,  an  additional  number  of  coins 
were  thrown  into  the  fcale  to  make  up  the  weight.     This 
was  a  fair  and  honeft  practice ;  the  departure  from  which 
occafioned-  many  difficulties,   miftakes,  and  impofitions* 

%  Black  Acts,  James  V.  ch.  27.  f  Ibid.  ch.  37,  34,  80, 
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in  money  tranfactions,  both .  in  foreign  and  domeftic 
trade. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Edward  I.  having  exhaufted  his  treafures  by  his  long  and 
expenfive  wars  with  Scotland,  coined  a  greater  number 
of  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings  out  of  a  pound  of 
filver  than  formerly;  which  gave  rife  to  the  diftinction 
between  the  pound  in  weight  and  the  pound  in  tak. 
The  difference  at  firfl  was  very  fmall,  and  hardly  percep- 
tible j  but  it  gradually  increafed  in  every  fucceeding  reign  ; 
and  at  the  fuccefiion  of  Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound, 
or  the  pound  in  tale,  was  little  more  than  half  a  real 
pound  in  weight,  and  contained  only  as  much  filver  as 
thirty-one  (hillings  of  our  money  at  prefent. 

Shillings.  Groats,  weighing  each  forty-three  grains,  had  been 
hitherto  the  largeft  filver  coins :  but  Henry  VII.  A.  D. 
1504,  coined  {hillings,  then  commonly  called  feftoons, 
each  weighing  144  grains,  equal  to  three  groats,  and  to 
twelve  pennies.  They  were  fair  and  beautiful  coins,  for 
thofe  times ;  but  they  are  now  become  fo  exceedingly 
rare,  that  it  is  imagined  that  no  great  numbers  of  them 
were  coined  *. 

Silyer  Henry  VII.  made  feveral  alterations  in  the  form  and 

devices  of  the  coins  of  England.  Infte'ad  of  the  full  face 
that  appeared  on  the  coins  of  former  kings,  and  which 
bore  little  or  no  refemblance  to  the  prince  intended  to  be 
reprefented,  his  face  appears  in  profile,  and  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  his  real  countenance.  Still  further  to 
diftinguifh  his  coins  from  thofe  of  preceding  or  fubfe- 
quent  kings  of  the  fame  name,  the  number  VII.  was 
added  immediately  after  the  name  :  this  practice  hath 
been  followed  by  all  his  fucceflbrs.  He  laid  afide  the 
open  crown  of  former  kings,  and  appears  upon  his  coins 
with  an  arched  imperial  crown,  furmounted  by  the  globe 
and  crofs.  To  prevent  clipping,  he  caufed  a  circle  to  be 
made  at  the  very  edge  of  his  coins.  The  filver  coins  of 
Henry  VII.  were  (hillings  or  feftoons,  groats,  half-groats, 
pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings,  of  the  fame  weight 
and  value  with  thofe  of  his  two  predeceflbrs,  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III.  f. 

Henry  VII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  gold  as  well  as  of 
filver ;  but  his  gold  coins  in  general  bore  the  fame  namess 

*  Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  19.  edit.  1763. 
"t"  M.  Leake,  p.  179. 
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and  were  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his  Goldcoins. 
two  predeceflbrs,  whish  have  been  already  defcribed  *. 
He  was  however  the  firft  king  of  England  who  coined 
thofe  large  and  beautiful  pieces  of  gold  called  fovereigns, 
value  forty-two  (hillings  of  thofe  times,  and  half-fove- 
reigns,  value  twenty-one  (hillings  :  he  coined  alfo  qua- 
druple fovereigns,  weighing  each  an  ounce  of  gold  j  but 
thefe  laft  were  undoubtedly  defigned  for  medals,  and  not 
for  current  coins  f .  The  gold  coins  of  Henry  VII.  as 
they  are  enumerated  in  an  acl  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1503, 
were  fovereigns  and  half-fovereigns,  ryals,  half-ryals,  and 
quarter-royals,  nobles,  and  half-nobles  J.  All  the  coins 
of  Henry  VII.  both  of  gold  and  filver,  were  of  ftandard 
purity.  He  poflefled  too  much  money,  and  loved  it  too 
well,  to  fink  its  value  by  too  great  a  number  of  bafer 
metals. 

Henry  VIII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in  his  long 
reign.     In  the  former  part  of  it,  his  coins  were  of  the 
fame  kinds  and  of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  with  thofe  Henry 
of  his   predeceflbrs,  which   have  been  defcribed.     But      **' 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  after  he  had  fquandered 
all  his  father's  treafures,  the  grants  he  had  received  from 
parliament,  and  the  great  fums  he  had  derived  from  the 
diiTolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  he  began  to  diminifh 
his  coins  both,  in  weight  and   finenefs.     This  diminu- 
tion at  firft  was  fmall,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  it  would  not 
be  perceived  j  but  after  he  had  got  into  this  fatal  career, 
he  proceeded  by  rapid  fteps  to  the  molt  pernicious  lengths. 
In  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  filver  money  of  all 
the  different  kinds  was  coined,  which  had  only  one  half 
filver  and  the  other  half  alloy.     He  did  not  even  flop 
here ;  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  he  coined  money  that 
had  only  four  ounces  of  filver  and  eight  ounces  of  alloy 
in  the  pound  weight ;  and  the  nominal  pound  of  this 
bafe  money  was  worth  only  nine  (hillings  and  three-pence 
three  farthings  of  our  prefent  money  §.     He  began  fo 
debafe  his  gold  coins  at  the  fame  time,  and  proceeded  by 
the  fame  degrees. — But  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him 
in  every  ftep.     In  this  degraded  and  debafed  condition 
Henry  VIII.  left  the  money  of  his  kingdom  to  his  (011 


*  M.  Leake,,  p.  179.  -f  Leake,  p.  182. 

1  18  Hen.  VII.  c  5.  §  M.  Folkes-.  p.  2> 
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and  fucceffor  Edward  VI.  This  fhameful  debasement  of 
the  money  of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the  moil  impru- 
dent, dishonourable,  and  pernicious  meafures  of  his 
reign  ;  it  was  productive  of  innumerable  inconveniences 
and  great  perplexity  in  bufincfs  of  ail  kinds,  and  the  re- 
ftoration  of  it  to  its  flandard  purity  was  found  to  be  a 
work  of  great  difficulty. 
Intereft  of  It  had  long  been  a  great  obftruction  to  trade  and  to 
money.  improvements  of  every  kind,  that  lending  money  upon 
intereft  was  declared  by  the  church  to  be  ufury,  and 
highly  criminal  in  Cbriftians.  This  prevented  laws  being 
made  for  regulating  the  rate  of  intereft ;  and  the  money 
lenders  (many  of  whom  were  Jews)  took  advantage  of 
the  neceffity  of  the  borrowers,  and  exatted  moft  exorbi- 
tant intereft.  They  had  invented  alfo  feveral  curious 
devices  to  elude  the  penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury. 
Of  thefe  evils  many  complaints  had  been  made  j  and  by 
an  acT  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1545,  the  intereft  of  money 
was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. ;  and  if  any  perfon  took  more, 
he  was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  fum  lent,  the  one  half 
to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  In  the  fame 
a£r,  the  various  tricks  and  devices  that  had  been  pra<£tifed 
by  the  money-lenders,  to  efcape  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
againft  ufury,  are  enumerated  and  prohibited  *• 
Scotland.  The  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  England,  in  weight,  purity,  and  value;  and 
continued  to  be  fo  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  they  began  to  fall  a  little  below  them. 
This  difference  in  the  coins  of  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms 
gradually  increafed  ;  and  not  long  after  the  beginning  of 
our  prefent  period,  the  nominal  pound  of  Scotland  was 
only  equal  to  one-third  of  the  nominal  pound  of  Eng- 
land. This  appears  with  the  cleared  evidence,  from 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  king  James  IV„ 
and  the  princefs  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  A.  D.  1502.  In  one  article  of  that  contract 
it  is  itipulated,  that  the  princefs  fhould  be  infeofFed 
in  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  2000/.  Englifh,  or 
6000  Scots.  By  another  article,  king  James  is  bound  to 
pay  his  queen  1000/.  Scots,  or  500  marks  Englifh,  yearly, 
to  be  difpofed  of  as  fhe  pleafed  f.     As  the  nominal  Eng~ 

*  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  f  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  787—791. 
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lifh  pound  at  that  time  was  equal  to  thirty-one  of  our 
prefent  (hillings,  the  Scots  pound,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  equal  to  ten  (hillings  and 
four-pence  fterling.  But  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
A.  D.  1544,  the  nominal  pound  of  Scotland  had  funk  to 
one-fourth  of  the  nominal  pound  of  England.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  contract  of  marriage  between  Matthew  earl 
of  Lennox  and  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland  by  her  fecond  hufband 
the  earl  of  Angus,  and  niece  to  Henry  VIII.  By  one 
article  in  that  contract,  king  Henry  engaged  to  fettle  an 
eftate  in  England  on  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  the  lady 
Margaret,  and  their  heirs,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6,8co 
marks  Scots,  which  is  equal  (fays  the  record)  to  1700 
marks  Engliih  *.  James  IV.  and  V.  coined  a  good  deal 
of  money  both  gold  and  filver  j  for  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  work 
quoted  below  f;  the  introducing  of  it  here  would  be 
tedious,  and  unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  general  hiftory. 
It  may  however  be  obferved,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland 
affumed  the  arched  imperial  crown  upon  their  coins 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  kings  of  England  ;  that 
their  coins  were  not  inferior  in  their  fabrication  to  thofe 
of  England ;  and  that  the  gold  coins  of  James  V.  called 
bonnet,  (becaufe  they  have  a  bonnet  on  the  king's  head,) 
were  the  moft  elegant  and  beautiful  coins  in  Europe  in 
thofe  times. 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  Expence 
the  prices  of  provifions  and  the  other  neceffaries  of  life  of  living. 
were  higher  in  this  than  the  preceding  period,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  expence  of  living  was  only  fix, 
or  rather  five  time3  cheaper  in  nominal  pounds  than  it  is 
at  prefent  J.  Various  evidences  of  this  might  be  pro- 
duced j  but  one  decifive  proof  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought 
fufiicient.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1545,  it  was 
provided,  that  when  the  church  of  a  fmall  parifh,  whofe 
benefice  did  not  exceed  fix  pounds  a  year,  was  fituated 
within  a  mile  of  another  church,  the  fmall  parifh  might 
be  annexed  to  that  other  church.  For  this  two  reafons 
are  affigned :   ifi,  That  it  would  fave   the  expence  of 


*  Rym.  torn.  xv.  p.  51. 

f  Numif.-utita  Scotise,  by  Adam  de  Cardor.nel. 

X  See  Fleetwood's  Chrouicon  Pretiofurn,  p.  nt — iaos! 
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keeping  up  two  churches.  2d,  That  fix  pounds  a  year 
was  too  fcanty  a  living  for  a  parifh  prieft.  And  may  not 
the  fame  thing  be  faid'of  five  times  fix,  or  thirty  pounds 
at  prefent  ?  By  another  claufe  in  the  fame  acl  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  parifhioners  of  the  fmall  parifh  annex- 
ed (hall  within  a  year  raife  their  benefice  to  eight  pounds 
a  year,  the  annexation  fhall  be  diffolved  ;  becaufe,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  parliament,  eight  pounds  was  a  compe- 
tent living  for  the  minifter  of  a  fmall  parifh.  And  can 
more  be  faid  of  five  times,  eight,  or  forty  pounds  a-year 
in  our  times  ?  If  we  wifli  therefore  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  real  riches  of  perfons  in  the  different  ranks  in 
fociety  at  two  different  and  diftant  periods,  we  mufl  not 
only  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  money  which  they 
poffelTed,  but  chiefly  the  quantity  of  all  other  things 
which  that  money  could  have  purchafed.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer  in  our  prefent 
period  was  only  three-pence  a-day ;  but  he  was  really  as  rich, 
and  could  live  as  well  as  a  labourer  in  our  times  who  earns 
fifteen  pence  a-day.  The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  good 
with  refpect  to  perfons  in  all  the  other  ranks  in  fociety. 
Money  is  not  only  a  capital  article  in  commerce,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  commercial  barometer.  When  money  is 
fcarce  it  is  dear,  and  all  other  things  are  cheap.  When 
money  abounds  it  is  cheap,  and  all  other  things  are  dear. 
This  bears  hardefl  upon  flipendiaries,  who  have  a  cer- 
tain fixed  income  in  money  j  becaufe,  as  money  increafes, 
the  value  of  their  income  gradually  decreases,  and  in 
time  becomes  quite  incompetent. 

As  (hips  are  no  lefs  neceflary  to  foreign  and  even  to 
coafling  commerce  than  money,  the  ftate  of  (hipping 
requires  fome  of  our  attention  in  every  period. 

The  (hips  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by  the 
merqhants  of  Britain  in  foreign  trade  were  in  general 
fmall,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and  few  of  them  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  A  few  (hips  of  greater  bur- 
then are  mentioned  by  our  hiftorians,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  prodigies.  But  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  when  more  diftant  voyages  were 
undertaken,  the  merchants  of  England  began  to  build 
larger  and  flouter  (hips.  In  this  they  were  affifted  and 
encouraged  by  Henry  VII.  who  built  feveral  great  (hips, 
which  he  freighted  to  the  merchants  when  they  were  not 

employed 
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employed  in  the  public  fervice.  The  {hip  in  which  Mim 
William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  made  three  fuccefsful 
voyages  to  the  Brafils  and  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  (the  firft 
in  1530,)  is  reprefented  as  a  Chip  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude, a  ftout  tall  (hip,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  *. 

But  if  the  merchant  fhips  were  now  in  general  larger 
and  better  built  than  thofe  of  preceding  times,  the  fhips 
defigned  for  war  were,  it  is  faid,  augmented  in  fize  and 
ftrength  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  great  importance 
of  fuperiority  at  fea  was  well  underftood  ;  and  the  fove- 
reigns  of  the  feveral  maritime  ftates  of  Europe  began  to 
vie  with  each  other  which  of  them  mould  have  the  largeft 
and  ftouteft  fhips  of  war.  Henry  VIII.  built  feveral 
great  fhips  ;  particularly  one  named  the  Regent,  of  1600 
tons,  which  required  a  crew  of  eight  hundred  men  f. 
The  king  of  France  had  alfo  a  number  of  great  fhips,  of 
which  the  Cordelier  was  by  far  the  greateft,  and  contain- 
ed accommodation  for  eleven  hundred  men.  Thefe  two 
noble  fhips,  the  Regent  and  Cordelier,  having  grappled 
with  one  another  in  a  fea-fight  off  the  port  of  Breft, 
A.  D.-1512,  they  were  both  burnt,  with  every  perfon  on 
board  J.  To  replace  the  Regent,  Henry  VIII.  foon  after 
built  another  fhip  of  the  fame  burthen,  but  far  more 
fplendid  and  ornamental,  called  the  Hary  Grace  Dieu  §. 
King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are  told,  engaged  alfo 
in  this  noble  conteft,  and  refolved  to  build  a  greater  fhip 
than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie, 
who  gives  the  moft  circumftantial  defcription  of  this  fa- 
mous fhip,  which  was  called  the  Great  Michael,  fays,  that 
he  received  his  information  from  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of 
Largo,  who  was  her  quarter-mafter,  and  Robert  Bartyne, 
who  was  mafter-fkipper.  As  this  writer  feems  to  have 
been  fo  well  informed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
his  defcription  of  this  famous  fhip  in  his  own  words, 
changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  an  Englifh  reader, 

«  In  this  year  (15 12)  the  king  of  Scotland  bigged  a 
"  great  fhip,  called  the  Great  Michael,  which  was  the 
"  greateft  fhij)  and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  that  ever 

*  Hackluyr,  vol.  iii.  p.  700.        f  Archreologia,  vol.  vi,  p.  201. 
I  Hall,  f,  %%.  §  Arch.  vol.  v.  p.  209. 
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«.<  failed  in  England  or  France  :  for  this  fhip  was  of  fo 
«f  great  ftature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except 
(t  Falkland,  fhe  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which 
"  was  oakwood,  befides  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out 
<s  of  Norroway  \  for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong  and  of  fo  great 
<s  a  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  fhe  was  twelve  fcore 
"  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  fix  within  the  fidee.  All 
"  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea  and  many  other  ftrangers, 
«  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king's  commandment,  who 
<J  wrought  very  bufily  in  herj  but  it  was  year  and  day 
«*  ere  (he  was  complete.  This  great  {hip  cumbered 
«  Scotland  to  get  her  to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that 
<c  fne  was  afloat,  and  her  mafts  and  fails  complete,  with 
«£  ropes  and  ancores  efSering  thereto,  fhe  was  counted  to 
«  the  king  to  be  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  expences, 
"  befides  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  coftly 
«{  to  the  king,  and  befides  all  the  reft  of  her  furniture  *. 
«  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her ;  fhe  had 
«  fix-fcore  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery,  and  had  a  thou- 
"  fand  men  of  war  befides  her  Captains,  fkippers  and  quar- 
fi  ter-mafters.  If  any  man  believe  that  this  defcription  of 
"  the  fhip  is  not  of  verity  as  we  have  written,  let  him 
"  pafs  to  the  gate  of  Tillibarden,  and  there  before  the 
45  fame  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  planted 
««  with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that  helped  to  make 
"  her  f ."  Such  is  the  defcription  of  this  fhip  given  by 
Pitfcottie,  and  he  certainly  believed  k  to  be  true.  It  is 
probable,however,that  he  was  mifinformed  in  fome  things, 
particularly  that  {he  had  a  thoufand  lighting  men  on 
board,  which  is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  fent  this  great  fhip  with  two  other  gallant 
(hips  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a  fleet  of  fmaller 
veflels,  having  an  army  on  board,  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
king  of  France,  againft  a  threatened  invafion  of  that 
kingdom,  by  the  Englifh,  which  foon  after  took  place  t. 
The  Great  Michael  never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was 
fold  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  king  of  France,  A.  D. 
15  14,  for  40,000  franks  §  -,  a  very  great  fum  in  thofe 
times.  James  VI.,  who  had  a  tafte  for  maritime  affairs, 
appears  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  railing  a  royal 

*  30  oool.  Scot?  at  that  rime  contained  as  much  filver  as  15,000/. 
ilerling  at  prefent,  and  was  equal  in  efficacy  to  50,000/.  . 
f  Pitfcottie,  p.    10'/.  X  Ibid.  p.  fio. 

4  Epift.  R.  R.  Scot.  torn.  i.  p.  214. 
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navy ;  but,  by  his  untimely  death,  that  defign  was  blafted . 
Henry  VIII.,  who  may  be  juftly  filled  the  founder  of 
the  Englifh  navy,  had  formed  the  fame  defign  about  the 
fametime  ;  but  as  he  furvived  king  James  upwards  of  thirty- 
years,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  much  greater,  more 
powerful,  and  opulent  nation,  he  made  much  greater 
progrefs  in  the  execution  of  that  defign  ;  and  at  his 
death  he  left  a  fleet  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
prince  in  Europe.  Some  of  Henry's  predeceffors  had  a 
few  (hips,  which  they  employed  fometimes  in  trade  and 
fometimes  in  war  ;  but  they  did  not  deferve  the  name  of 
a  navy.  At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  on  a  very  different  footing  ;  it  confided  of  fifty- 
three  mips  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  only  equipped 
for  war.  Some  of  thefe  fhips  were  of  great  magnitude  : 
the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  of  ioco  tons;  fhe  carried 
19  brafs  and  103  iron  guns;  and  her  complement  of 
men  confifled  of  349  foldiers,  301  mariners,  and  50 
gunners.  There  was  another  fliip  of  700  tons,  two  of 
600,  and  two  of  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  6255  tons*.  More  evidence,  if  it  was  neceflary, 
might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  the  fhips  employed 
in  England  and  even  in  Scotland,  both  in  trade  and  war, 
in  this  period,  were  in  general  larger,  ftronger,  and 
better  built  than  in  any  former  time  ;  which  is  a  flrong 
preemptive  proof  that  the  commerce,  power,  and  opu- 
lence of  the  country  had  increafed. 

The  trade  of  England  was  ftill  carried  on,  for  the 
mofl  part,  by  two  great  companies  ;  the  company  of  the 
German  merchants  of  Steelyard,  and  the  company  of 
merchant  adventurers  of  England.  The  firft  of  thefe 
companies  was  the  richeft,  the  mofl  ancient,  and  for  fe-_ 
veral  ages  the  mod  favoured  by  the  kings  of  England,' 
to  whom  they  made  valuable  prefents.  This  company- 
was  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  foreigners,  and  was  far 
from  being  popular.  They  at'length  became  fo  unpopular, 
that  their  perfons  were  often  infulted  and  their  goods 
plundered  by  the  populace  of  London.  The  company  of 
merchant  adventurers  confifled  wholly  of  Englishmen, 
and  every  Englifh  merchant  was  admitted  a  member  of" 
it  on  paying  a  fmall  fine.  It  appears  fo  to  have  been  the 
intention  of-  government  to  divide  the  trade  of  England 

*  Arthseologia,  vol.  vi   p.  220. 
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between  thefe  two  companies ;  and  certain  branches  of 
it  were  allotted  to  each  of  them  in  their  charters,  with 
ftri£t  prohibitions  not  to  exceed  their  bounds.  But  the 
love  of  gain  is  not  to  be  reftrained  by  prohibitions  lurk- 
ing in  charters.  Thefe  two  companies  encroached  on 
each  others  privileges,  and  brought  bitter  complaints 
againft  one  another  before  the  king  and  council.  The 
Complaints  of  the  merchant  adventurers  were  well-found- 
ed ;  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  other  com- 
pany were  very  great,  and  ought  to  have  been  redrefTed : 
but  their  antagonifts  had  powerful  protectors  at  court, 
which  enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  fucceeding  reign,  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  merchant  adventurers  prevailed,  and  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
were,  after  mature  deliberation,  revoked,  and  their  cor- 
poration abolifhed  by  the  privy  council.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  exported  in  one  year  44,000  pieces  of  cloth ; 
and  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  alien  duties,  they 
had  defrauded  the  revenue,  and  injured  the  private 
adventurers,  by  colouring,  or  paffing  under  their  own 
names,  •  the  merchandize  of  others  foreigners  to  a  large 
amount  *. 

*  Anderfon    vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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CHAPTER      VII. 

Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  remark- 
able Cuftoms,  Languages,  Drefs,  and  Diverfi- 
ons  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the 
Acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.   1547. 

/\MONG  nations  whofe  government  is  monarchical, 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  is  exalted  to  a  power,  and  invok- 
ed by  titles  fcarcely  compatible  with  human  nature  ; 
while  the  people,  from  whom  his  authority  originates, 
and  on  whofe  breath  his  exiftence  depends,  are  in  hif- 
tory regarded  only  as  fubfervient  to  him.  Their  annals 
are  adjufted  and  marked  by  his  reign,  filled  with  his 
public  tranfactions  or  fecret  policy ;  and  as  every  at- 
chievement  is  afcribed  to  his  aufpices,  it  is  his  life  rather 
than  their  hiftory  that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  fuc- 
ceeding  generations.  From  the  public  tranfa&ions,  or 
the  dark  and  difhoneft  intrigues  of  princes,  the  tranfi- 
tion  to  the  private  chara&er  of  the  people  is  grateful ; 

yet 
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yet  there  our  attention  is  ftill  irrefiftibly  attracted  to 
the  fovereign,  whofe  example  either  extends  to  fociety, 
or  whofe  court  is  an  index  to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
tafte  of  the  age. 
Spirit  of  It  is  obfervable  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  is  fubject  to 
the  Eng-  frequent  and  fudden  viciditudes ;  that  it  paffes  from  the 
extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or  civil  difcord,  to  a  ftate 
of  inactive  and  cold  indifference.  The  Englifh,  after  a 
long  interruption,  obtained  by  the  union  of  the  rival 
rofes  the  bleflings  of  a  permanent  government  and  do- 
meftic  concord,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit  theft*  by 
the  rafh  renewal  of  their  former  troubles.  The  power 
of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and  their  numbers  diminifh- 
ed ;  the  policy  of  the  crown  had  fuppreffed  their  re- 
tainers ;  war,  or  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  had  either  de- 
ftroyed  or  enfranchifed  their  bondfmen  ;  nor  were  ar- 
mies ready  to  ftart,  as  formerly,  at  the  found  of  their 
trumpets.  Their  deprefhon,  and  the  difufage  of  flavery, 
produced  a  falutary  alteration  on  the  ranks  of  fociety, 
removing  the  materials  as  well  as  the  caufes  of  future 
commotions  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  thefe,  an  important 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  fpirit  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people.  The  regal  power,  counteracted  hi- 
therto by  that  of  the  nobles,  fubfifted,  after  the  decline 
of  their  influence,  without  oppolition  and  without  re- 
ftraint.  Government  was  fanguinary,  the  people  were 
paffive,  and  fubmiflive  to  rapacious  vindictive  tyrants, 
at  whofe  pleafure  the  laws  were  eithefr  fuperfeded  or  per- 
verted. The  fcaffold  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  flames  of  perfecution  confumed  the  reli- 
gious •,  but  the  people  fuffered  with  patience,  refigned 
the  conftitution  to  their  monarch,  and  received  as  their 
religion  whatever  his  caprice  or  his  paflions  might  dic- 
tate. Other  nations,  amidft  the  remains  of  chivalry, 
(the  force  of  which  was  not  yet  exhaufted)  difcovered 
in  their  government  much  of  their  p'refent  moderation 
and  lenity ;  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Charles 
and  of  Francis  exhibit  defpotic  authority  mitigated  by 
refinement,  mild  in  its  exercife,  and  unftained  by  fan- 
guinary  exertions  of  power.  In  England,  a  tyrannical 
government  argues  a  more  barbarous  ftate  of  fociety. 
The  people  were  inured  to  bloodfhed  by  the  civil  wars  j 
and  while  their  own  fecurity  remained  unaffected,  be- 
held the  fate  of  their  fuperiors  with  fupine  indifference, 

or 
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or  perhaps  with  a  fecret  malignant  pleafure.  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  was  always  vigilant  to  fupprefs  their 
murmurs  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  condefcended  repeatedly  to 
court  their  affections;  religious  contefts  ferved  to  balance 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  ;  and  the  religious  parties 
into  which  they  were  divided  applauded  alternately  every 
tyrannical  action  of  Henry's  reign.  Perhaps  they  ef- 
teemed  his  character  •,  but  theirs  is  marked  by  a  tame 
fervility,  unexampled  hitherto  in  the  annals  of  England. 

Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude,  attained  Manners, 
in   the  prefent  period    to   considerable  refinement ;    of 
which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  de- 
gree,   impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  minute   gradations. 
Foreigners  who  vifited  the  country  have  tranfmitted  a  fa- 
vourable report  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Polydore  Virgil, 
with  a  vifible  partiality,  pronounces  that  theirs  refem- 
bled  the  Italian  manners  *" ;    but  Erafmus  informs  us, :. 
that  their  manners  participated  of  thofe  nations  from  s. 
whom  they  originated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither  fq  ) 
refined  as  the  French,  nor  fo  rude  as  the  German  f.  ) 
The  refort  of  foreigners  was  considerable,  and  apparent- 
ly acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  plebeians  excepted  ^who,  \ 
like  their  own  maftiffs,  are  ftill  noted  for  their  antipathy  1 
to  Strangers. /^ The  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  opulence 
began   to  travel  for  improvement  through  Europe,  to 
Itudy  the  languages,  and  acquire  the  refinement  of  dif- 
ferent courts  § ;  and  this  intercourfe  with  foreigners  at 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  fupplanting,  to 
correct  the  rudenefs  of  the  national  manners.     If  the 
character,  however,  of  a  court  be  affumed  from  the  So- 
vereign,   thefe  manners,    in  the  court  of  Henry  VII. 
muft  have  been-  rude  indeed.     On  arriving  at  a  village 
where  Catherine  of  Arragon,  after  landing  in  England, 
was  lodged  for  the  night,  Henry  was  told  that  the  prin- 

*  Hill.  p.  15. 

f  Erafmi  Colloq.  diverforia  adfinem.  Erafmus  promifed  ade- 
fcription  of  Englith  inns,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not 
execute. 

X  Pol.  "Virgil,  p.  15.     Stowe,  p.  505.     Hall,  Hen.  "VIII.  p.  62. 

§  Surry,  Wyat,  and  others,  had  travelled  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
the  firft  of  the  Bedford  family  diftinguifhed  at  court  was  a  Mr. 
Ruffel,  who  had  acquired-by  travelling  the  languages  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  was  employed  by  Sir  John  Trenchard  his  kinfman 
to  attend  on  Philip  of  Auitria  as  an  interpreter  during  his  jour- 
ney to  court. 

Vol*  VI.  Oq  cefs 
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cefs  had  already  retired  to  reft •,  but  he  announced  his 
intention  of  viiiting  her  bed-fide,  obliged  her  to  rife  and 
drefs  to  receive  him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening  to 
his  fon  prince  Arthur  *.  Henry  VIII.  affected  more 
gallantry,  and  his  court  was  diftinguiftied  by  fuperior 
politenefs  ;  but  that  romantic  gallantry,  which  was  con- 
genial to  Francis  and  to  James  IV.  was  adopted  througk 
emulation,  and  fat  with  vifible  conftraint  upon  Charles, 
who  difregarded,  and  upon  Henry,  who  forgot  his 
youthful  profefiions  of  refpect  for  the  fair.  His  paffions 
were  impetuous,  his  gallantry  was  indelicate,  yet  his 
character  brave,  frank,  and  generous  like  his  grandfa- 
ther Edward,  though,  like  his  father  Henry,  rapacious 
and  jealous,  attracted  the  nobility,  and  encouraged  a 
magnificence  unknown  till  then  in  the  Englifh  court* 
The  nobility,  who  had  formerly  fhunned  the  court  un- 
lefs  at  feafons  when  their  appearance  was  neceiTary  f, 
began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign  ;  they  exchanged 
their  folitary  dignity  for  focial  intercourfe,  exhaufted  their 
revenues  in  oftentatious  magnificence,  and  while  their 
exiftence  literally  depended  on  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a 
capricious  mailer,  acquired  the  frivolous,  the  pleafing 
refinement  of  courtly  manners. 

But  the  polifh  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a  portion 
of  fociety,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people  may  be 
eftimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of  improvement,  their 
early  education,  and  domeftic  manners.  Their  educa- 
tion in  the  prefent  period  was  extremely  defective. 
Schools  were  rare ;  and  before  the  reformation,  young 
men  were  educated  in  monafteries,  women  in  nunne- 
ries ;  where  the  latter  were  educated  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, confectionary,  needle-work,  and  what  were  regard- 
ed then  as  female  accomplifhments,  in  phyfic  and  fur- 
gery  |.  The  acquifitions  of  the  former  were  confined 
to  writing,  and  a  tincture  probably  of  barbarous  Latin  §  ; 
but  ignorance  was  ftill  fo  common,  that  Fitzherbert  re- 
commends  to   gentlemen   unable   to  commit   notes  to 

*  Leland's  Colltiftanea,  vol.  v.  p.  354. 

f  During  parliament,  or  once  a  ysar,  to  perform  their  homage. 

'X  Yid.  a  trait  written  in  the  laft  century,  and  publifhed  from 
a  MS.  of  Mr.  Allie's  in  the  Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 

§  A  fpecimen,  not  indeed  very  intelligible,  of  the  Latin  ac- 
quired at  Eton,  may  be  found  in  Fenn's  Original  Letters,  vol.  i. 
P=  300. 
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writing,  the  practice  of  notching  a  flick  to  affift  their 
memory  *.  When  removed  from  thefe  feminaries  to 
the  houfes  of  their  parents,  both  fexes  -were  treated  in  a 
manner  that  precluded  improvement.  A  Perhaps  the  belt 
criterion  of  civil  fociety  is  a  free  intercourfe  and  recipro- 
cal confidence  between  parents  and  their  offspring  J  a 
fituation  in  which  an  indulgent  equality  fuperfedes  au- 
thority, and  conciliates  mutual  efteem  and  affection. 
But  domeftic  manners  were  fevere  and  formal ;  a  haughty 
referve  was  affected  by  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference 
exacted  from  the  young.  Sons,  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood, are  reprefented  as  Handing,  uncovered  and  filent, 
in  their  father's  prefence  5  and  daughters,  though  wo- 
men, were  placed  like  flatues  at  the  cupboard  j  nor 
permitted  to  fit,  or  repofe  themfelves  otherwife  than  by 
kneeling  on  a  cufhion,  till  their  mother  departed.  Such 
auftere  manners  were  prevalent  even  in  France  f,  and 
peculiar  rather  to  the  age  than  the  nation  5  but  the  Eng- 
lifh,  I  am  afraid,  difcover  a  latent  unfeeling  ferocity  ifi 
the  relentlefs  rigour  of  their  domeftic  tribunals.  Omif- 
fions  were  punifhed  by  ftripes  and  blows  j  and  chaftife- 
ment  was  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  daughters 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  their  mother,  and  the  fons  avoid- 
ed and  hated  their  father  if.  Thefe  circumftances  indi- 
cate that  the  manners  of  the  people  Were  ceremonious 
and  (lately,  their  refinement  artificial,  adopted  only  in 
their  external  intercourfe,  not  habitual,  nor  retained  to 
purify  domeftic  life. 

Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminifhed  daily,  ft  ill  Chivalry, 
fubfifled  as  a  fplendid  fpeclacle,  fupported  by  the  mutual 
emulation  of  princes,  their  enthufiaftic  gallantry,  or 
their  predilection  for  arms  and  exploits  of  valour.  Fran- 
cis and  James  IV.  imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  in  an  age  when  craft  began  to  predominate 
in  politics,  their  conduct  was  often  prepolteroufly  ad- 
jufted  by  the  precipitate  dictates  of  romantic  honour. 
The  introduction  of  refinement  and  tafte  in  Scotland  is 

#  Hufbandry,   p.  86. 

f  *'  At  Rofny  are  (till  ftiewn  two  (tone  benches,  where  the  il- 
"  luflrjous  Tully  enjoyed  domeltic  comfort,  himfelf  feated,  and 
'"  the  reft  of  his  family  (landing  uncovered  near  a  bench  facing 
"•  him."  Vid.  Mirabeau's  Considerations  on  the  Order  of  Ginci- 
natus  ;    note  AA. 

J  Vid.  Trail,  ut  fupra— Fenn's  Letters,  paffim. 
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afcribed  to  the  efpoufals  of  James  and  Margaret;  but 
although  the  people  were  fierce  and  untraceable,  the 
court  was  poiifhed,  and  the  king,  whofe  deportment 
during  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  was  remarked  and 
recorded,  clifplayed  the  courtefy  of  an  accomplifhed 
knight,  and  a  delicacy  far  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  mo- 
narchs  *.  Henry  VIII.  delighted  in  chivalry ;  its  fpirit 
neither  perverted  his  judgment  nor  improved  his  heart ; 
but  its  tournaments  gratified  his  tafte  for  magnificence 
and  his  pafllou  for  arms.  On  thefe  amufements,  in 
which  he  engaged  as  a  conflant  combatant,  his  father's 
treafures  were  profufely  expended.  His  weapons  fome- 
times  were  unufual,  at  lean:  at  tourneys,  the  battle-axe 
and  two-handed  fword-j-;  but  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  were  re- 
bated or  blunted,  as  the  fpears  were  with  which  the  com- 
batants were  furnifhed.  Yet  on  one  occafion  his  life 
was  endangered  by  his  favourite  Brandon,  who  fhivered 
a  fpear  on  his  helmet,  without  perceiving  that  his  vizor 
was  open,  and  his  face  expofed  to  a  mortal  blow  %.  At 
his  interview  with  Francis  in  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold, 
his  flrength  and  dexterity  were  both  confpicuous  in  a 
tournament  perhaps  the  moft  fplendid  of  the  age.  The 
two  kings,  who,  with  fourteen  companies,  had  under- 
taken to  encounter  all  who  challenged,  entered  the  lifts 
with  their  afiiftants,  fumptuoufly  arrayed  in  the  richeft 
tiflues  j  and  in  the  prefence  of  their  queens  awaited  the 
appearance  of  thofe  knights  whom  the  fame  of  their 
tournament  was  fuppofed  to  have  attracted.  Their  op- 
ponents were  ready,  twelve  gentlemen  richly  habited. 
Francis  began  ;  and  after  performing  fucceffive  courfes, 
and  breaking  feveral  fpears  with  applaufe,  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Henry,  who  fhivered  his  fpear  at  the  firft  encoun- 
ter ;  at  the  fecond,  demolifhed  his  antagonifl's  helmet. 
Their  juftings  were  continued  for  five  days  with  equal 
iplendour  and  fimilar  fuccefs;  and  the  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  attire  of  the  knights  and  the  trappings  of  the 
horfes,  of  their  quaint  devices  and  feats  in  arms,  allure 
us  that  thefe  fpeclacles  were  highly  eftimated  §.  The 
mock  encounters  with  princes  appear  at  prefent  unim- 


*  Vid.    An  account  of  Margaret's  journey  to  Scotland,    and 
reception  there,    in  Leland's  ColJeft.   tol.  iv.  p.  265. 
f  Herbert's  Hilt.   p.  13.. 
X  Hall,  122.  §  Ibid.  77. 
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portant  and  trivial,  as  thofe  of  the  mimic  monarchs  on 
the  ftage ;  yet  if  a  fervile  or  brutal  exhibition  delighted 
by  its  mafiacre  the  refined  and  rational  nations  of  anti- 
quity, how  fuperior,  as  a  fpeclacle,  is  the  image  of  war, 
where  kings  and  heroes  are  the  only  combatants  ? 

Thefe,  infpected  at  a  diftance,  were  magnificent  Simplicity 
times,  yet  diverfified  withal,  when  examined  clofely,0/  the 
with  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  plainnefs  or  penury  intimes" 
the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life,  Margaret,  on  her 
marriage  with  James  IV.  made  her  public  eritry  into 
Edinburgh,  riding  011  a  pillion  behind  the  king  *.  The 
apartments  of  Hampton-court  had  been  fumiflied,  on  a 
particular  occafion,  each  with  a  large  candleftick,  a  ba- 
fon,  goblet,  and  ewer,  of  filver ;  yet  the  furniture  of 
Henry's  chamber,  independent  of  the  bed  and  cupboard, 
confifted  only  of  a  joint-ftool,  a  pair  of  andirons,  and  a 
fmall  mirror  f .  The  halls  and  chambers  of  the  wealthy 
were  furrpunded  with  hangings,  fometimes  with  arras, 
and  replenished  with  a  cupboard,  long  tables,  or  rather 
lopfe  boards  placed  upon  treftles,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a 
few  joint-ftools  J.  Their  beds  were  apparently  com- 
fortable, often  elegant ;  but  thofe  of  inferior  condition 
flept  on  a  mat,  or  a  draw  pallet,  under  a  rug,  with  a 
log  for  a  pillow.  Glafs  windows  were  confined  to 
churches  and  manfions,  and  carpets  were  only  employed 
to  garnifh  the  cupboard  §.  The  floors,  compofed  of 
clay,  and  covered  either  with  fand  and  rufhes,  were 
foul  and  loathfome,  collecting  and  retaining  for  twenty 
years  the  offals  of  the  table,  and  the  putrid  excretions 
of  dogs  and  men  ;  and  Erafmus»  from  whom  this  de- 
fcription  is  taken,  attributes  juftly  to  the  uncleanlinefs 
of  the  Englifh,  the  frequent  and  deftructive  vilitations 
of  the  plague  jj. 

The  morals  are  lefs  flexible  than  the  manners  of  a  Virttigs. 
people ;  and  thofe  virtues  that  in  former  ages  diftin- 
guifhed  the  Britifh,  fubfifted  in  the  prefent  with  little 
alteration.  The  Englifh  were  generous  and  brave  as 
formerly,  fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in  danger.  Their 
hofpitality  continued,  not  indeed  in  its  former  profu- 

f  Leland's  Coll.  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 

f  Supra,  ch.  v.  fe<St.  r.    Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  69.        J  Id.  6$. 
§  Hollingftied,  p.  188.    Trsft  at  fupra.     Vid.  Strutt. 
{!   Epift.  43?- 

Hon, 
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Hon,  but  corrected  rather  than  abated  by  the  changes 
produced  on  the  modes  of  life.  Their  active  virtues 
have  already  been  enumerated  in  our  former  volumes, 
in  a  manner  that  renders  repetition  unneceffary.  Their 
predominant  vices  afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful 
fubject ;  for  the  reformation  detected  the  profligate  lives 
of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit, acquiring  from  the  reformers  a  new  direction  and 
additional,  vigour,  touched  with  freedom  or  afperity  the 
vices  of  the  people. 
Vice?  of  Tgncrance,  a  venial  imperfection  of  the  laity,  becomes 
the  clergy,  criminal  in  thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  or  to  difcover  the 
way  to  falvation  j  but  perhaps  the  ignorance  formerly 
cojjfpicuous  both  in  the  monailics  and  the  fecular  clergy, 
diminifhed  after  the  dawn  of  reformation  and  letters. 
Their  pravity  did  not  diminifh  however,  but  refifted,  at 
leaft  in  England,  the  cenfures  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
fenfe  of  their  own  impendent  danger.  The  vifitatiens 
that  preceded  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries  difco- 
vered,  if  credit  be  due  to  the  infpectors,  crimes  the 
moft  degrading  to  human  nature.  Hypocritical  fanclity 
and  holy  frauds  are  congenial  to  every  monafiic  inftitu- 
tion  •,  and  the  counterfeit  relics  impofed  on  the  vulgar, 
or  the  artifices  praclifed  to  fupport  their. credit,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  efiablifhed  trade  and  profeffion  of  re- 
ligious orders.  Intemperance  is  alfo  to  be  expedited 
wherever  afcetics  have  obtained  a  relaxation  from  rigid 
difcipline  ;  nor  is  their  guilt  inexpiable,  if,  after  indulg- 
ing in  evening  collations,  they  affembled  irregularly,  and 
drank  to  matins.  But  the  reports  are  replete  with  other 
crimes  of  a  deeper  complexion  ;  the  l'ewdnefs  of  the 
monks,  the  incontinence  of  the  nuns,  the  abortions  for- 
cibly procured  by  the  latter,  and  the  monftrous  luffs 
'  ,  which  the  former  indulged  *.  The  particulars  would 
ftain  and  dishonour  our  page ;  yet  an  hiftorian,  anxious 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  might  wim  to  believe, 
that  the  reports  of  the  vifitors  were  inflamed  by  zeal, 
and  perverted  by  an  interefted  and  malignant  policy.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  would  venture,  unfup- 
ported  by  evidence,  to  accufe  a  community  of  crimes  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature  ;   and  their  veracity  feems  to 

*  Sfrvpe,  vol.  i.  ch.  34  and  35,     Burnet's  Hift.  Re£  vol.  L  p, 
341.     Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  p.  i66. 

be 
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be  vindicated  by  their  extreme  folicitude  to  preferve  fome 
convents  whofe  conduct  was  exemplary.  But  thefe 
crimes  were  apparently  notorious ;  nor  is  their  exiflence 
doubtful,  or  the  licentious  lives  of  the  regulars  difput- 
able,  when  their  debaucheries  had  already  attracted  the 
papal  indignation,  and  their  crimes  incurred  the  cenfures 
and  menaces  of  Morton  the  primate.  If,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  had 
begun,  in  different  convents,  to  difplacethe  nuns  and  fub- 
flitute  proflitutes,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  morals  were 
afterwards  improved  or  their  difcipline  re-eftablifhed.  *. 

The  monks,  however,  had  a  merit  in  their  liberal  Their  hof- 
hofpitality  and  charity.  Their  tables  were  open  toPi^^y- 
ftrangers,  and,  as  the  cheer  was  excellent,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  At  St.  Alban's, 
and  probably  at  other  abbies,  every  traveller  found  an 
hofpitable  reception  for  three  days ;  and  was  then  per- 
mitted, if  his  conduct  was  fatisfadlory,  or  his  bufinefs 
important,  to  protract  his  flay  f .  The  fragments  of  theiv 
luxury  furnifhed  an  extenfive  charity;  and  their  indul- 
gence to  their  tenants,  whofe  rents  were  always  moderate, 
endeared  them  to  the  peafants.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
regulars  were  not,  I  believe,  fo  diffolute,  fimilar  hofpita- 
lity  was  fupported  in  monasteries ;  and  in  the  abbey  of 
Aberbrothwick,  about  nine  thoufand  bufhels  of  malt  feem, 
to  have  been  annually  expended  in  ale  j'.  But  thefe 
communities  were  prejudicial,  even  by  their  charities,  to 
the  increafe  of  induftry  j  and  their  diffolution  allures  us 
that  the  mo.fi  yenerable  inftkutions,  however  fan£tioned 
by  time  or  fupported  by  prejudice,  may  be  fupprefTed 
when  ufelefs,  without  detriment  or  danger  to  fociety. 
It  is  probable  that  forty  thoufand  were  difcharged  froni 
different  religious  houfes  \  and  it  is  certain  that  a  number 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  clergy  at  prefent  was  abforbed 
with  facility  into  the  mafs  of  the  people. 

from  the  morals  ot  the  clergy,  the  tranfition  to  thofe  Vices  of 
of  the  laity  is  natural:  and  Henry,  after  diflodging  vice  the  people. 
from  the  cloiflers,  proceeded,  in  the  fame  flrain  of  re- 
formation, to  cleanfe  the  flews.     Thefe  were  a  range  of 
buildings  in  Southwark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
privileged  by  patent  as  brothels,  regulated  by  flatute,  and 


*  Supra,  ch.  ii,  ^  Antiq.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

X  Chartula'ry. 
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tolerated  as  a  necefiary  drain  for  corruption,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  It.  to  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
•wretched  proftitutes  were  then  expelled,  the  flews  were 
put  down  by  found  of  trumpet  *,  and  their  fupprefhon 
was  perhaps  attended  with  more  folemnity  than  that  of 
the  convents.  Their  fuppreflion  failed  however  to  extir- 
pate lewdnefs ;  and  Latimer,  whofe  fermons  are  replete 
with  a  barbarous  eloquence,  inveighs  bitterly  at  its  fub- 
feouent  prevalence  :  "  You  have  put  down  the  flews," 
fays  this  rude  declaimer,  «  but  what  is  the  matter  amend- 
il  ed  ?  What  availeth  that  ?  Ye  have  but  changed  the 
"  pb.ce,,  and  not  taken  the  whoredom  away.  I  ad- 
"  vejtife  you,  in  God's  name,  to  look  to  it.  I  hear  fay 
«  there  is  now  more  whoredom  in  London  than  ever 
^fs  there  was  in  the  Bank.  There  is  more  open  whore- 
"  dom,  more  Jlcived  whoredom  f."  The  vices  obnoxious 
to  clerical  cenfures  are  not  always  pernicious  to  fociety, 
nor  is  their  magnitude  certain,  when  tranfmitted  through 
the  medium  of  intemperate  zeal.  But  Latimer's  propo- 
sal, in  a  court  fermon,  for  retraining  adultery  by  a  ca- 
pital punifhment,  attefts  its  prevalence  \  ;  nor  is  any  irt- 
ferio-  infliction  too  tevere  for  a  crime  that  embitters  life, 
and  corrodes  the  deareft  connexions  of  nature;  a  crirnei 
in  its  ultimate  confequences,  fubverfive  either  of  focial 
intercourfe,  or  productive  of  an  utter  relaxation  of 
morals. 

Ths  vices  and  the  follies  peculiar  to  the  age  are  ne- 
ceffarfly  the  chief  topics  of  pulpit  eloquence;  and,  if 
credit  were  due  to  this  fevere  reformer,  the  ftatefmen  and 
judges  were  corrupted  by  bribery,  the  people  profligate, 
deftitute  of  charity,  immerfed  in  vice,  and  devoted  to 
perdition  §'.  Wherever  government  is  arbitrary,  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  is  perverted  and  partial ;  and 
fudges  fubfervient  to  regal  influence  are  certainly  not  in- 
accemble  to  fecret  corruption.  The  unmeaning  oaths  ro 
which  the  Englifh  have  in  every  age  been  addicted  are 
peculiarly  offenfive  io  pious  ears,  and  in  fome  minds  ge- 
nerate a  perfuafion,  that  a  people  habituated  to  profane 
fwearing  are  difafFeeted  to  the  Deity  whofe  name  they 
difhonour,  impervious  to  religion,  and  infenfible  of  vfr- 

*  Stowe's  Survey,  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.      Howel,  Londoner 
polis,  p.  337. 

f  Larimer's  Sermons,  p.  43.  J  Ibid.  103. 

§  ibid,  p.  18,  46,  55>  63,  66,  84. 
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tue.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  with  more  proprie- 
ty, that  habitual  fwearing  diminilhes  our  fenfe  of  the 
obligation  attached  to  judicial  oaths.  Perjury  was  {till 
the  predominant  vice. that  tainted  the  morals  of  every 
rank,  and  infected  even  the  bread  of  the  fovereign.  Ju- 
ries were  perjured  ;  their  verdicts  were  generally  procur- 
ed by  bribery ;  their  corruption  was  notorious,  and  en- 
couraged openly  by  Henry  VI J.  in  the  iniquitous  profe- 
cution  of  his  own  fubjects*.  Princes  claim  and  obtain 
an  exemption  from  vulgar  honefty;  and  that  which  is 
fraud  and  perfidy  in  private  life,  is  dignified,  in  their 
tranfa£Uons,  by  the  appellation  of  policy  :  yet  the  reader 
muft  obferve,  with  fame  furprife,  the  repeated  examples 
contained  in  this  hiftory,  of  princes  corroborating,  by  mu- 
tual oaths  and  the  rites  of  religion,  thofe  treaties  which 
they  had  previoufly  determined  to  fruftrate  or  violate. 
Their  treaties  are  at  prefent  neither  more  permanent  nor 
more  fecure;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wifely- 
omitted  as  a  fuperfluous  adje£tion,  not  obligatory  on  the 
bx  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 

To  thefe  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  robbery,  Robbery* 
which  were  ftiil  fo  prevalent  that  twenty-two  thoufand 
criminals  are  faid  to  have  been  executed  by  the  rigid 
juftice  of  Henry  VIII.  Robbery  was  feldom  attended 
with  murder,  and  was  probably  Mill  regarded  as  an  oc- 
cupation, of  which  the  guilt  might  be  extenuated  by 
courage  and  fuccefs  f .  Murders  and  affaffinations  are 
frequent  however  in  Scottish  hiftory,  for  the  people  were 
cruel,  fierce,  and  ungovernable  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
defperate  crimes  of  the  nobility,  their  manners  were  neither 
more  foftened  nor  their  paftions  better  controlled  and  re- 
gulated. But  whatever  be  the  crimes  of  a  people,  therc^ 
is  in  human  nature  a  reforming  principle  that  ultimately 
corrects  and  amends  its  degeneracy,  and  hiftory  furnifhes 
repeated  examples  of  nations  palling  from  even  a  vicious 
effeminacy,  to  an  enthufiafm  that  regenerates  every  vir- 
tue. Such  a  change  was  effected,  in  a  partial  degree,  Reiigi©,,. 
by  the  reformation  •,  which,  recalling  its  profelytes  from 
the  errors  and  abufes  of  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  taught 
therri  to  renounce  the  diffipation  and  vices  of  the  age,  to 
affume  the  badge  of  fupeiior  fan£tity  and  more  rigid  vir- 

*  Srowe,  485.     11  Hen. "VII.  c.  a'l.    23  Hen,  Till,  c,  3.     Bar- 
rington's  Obferv.  on  the  Stat.  p.  410. 
■f  H^oilnigfhed,  p.  186,  195,  246. 
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tue,  to  fuffer  in  adverfity  with  patience,  and  to  encoun- 
,  ter  perfecution    and   death    with    fortitude.     Sectaries, 

from  the  conftant  circumfpection  requifite  in  their  con- 
duct, contract:  an  habitual  and  gloomy  feverity;  and 
foreigners,  ever  more  obfervant  than  natives,  difcovered, 
in  the  prefent  period,  fymptoms  of  that  puritanical  fpirit 
which  at  the  diftance  of  a  century  was  deftined  to  give 
liberty  to  England  and  law  to  kings  #. 
Credulity.  The  reformation  might  reflect  difcredit  on  recent  mi- 
racles ;  but  the  period  is  ftill  diftinguimed  by  exceflive 
credulity.  The  aftrologers  in  1523,  from  the  approach 
of  eclipfes  and  planetary  conjunctions,  predicted  incef- 
fant  rains  and  deftructive  inundations :  the  people  were 
alarmed ;  many  retired  to  the  high  grounds  for  fafety  j 
the  abbot  of  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  built  a  houfe, 
which  he  ftored  with  provifions,  on  Harrow  of  the  Hill  j 
and  thofe  who  repofed  in  the  promife  to  Noah,  were  ftill 
apprehenfive  of  a  partial  inundation,  and  collected  meal 
fufficient  for  fubfiftence  till  the  waters  fubfided.  But 
the  year  elapfed  with  little  rain,  and  the  aftrologers  re- 
deemed their  credit  by  confeffing  a  miftake  in  their  cal- 
culations of  an  hundred  years  f.  The  reformers  proba- 
bly were  lefs  credulous  ;  but,  believing  that  the  pope  was 
antichrift,  they  expected,  as  his  power  was  partly  broken, 
the  fpeedy  arrival  of  Chrift  in  judgment;,  and,  in  every 
unufual  appearance  of  the  heavens,  perceived,  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation,  thofe  figns  fuppofed  to 
announce  the  cefTation  of  time,  and  deftruction  of  the 
world  J.  An  Egyptian  experiment  repeated  by  James  IV. 
exhibits  the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  Scots.  Whe- 
ther to  difcover  the  primitive  language  of  the  human 
race,  or  to  afcertain  the  firft  formation  of  fpeech,  he  in- 
clofed  two  children  with  a  dumb  attendant  in  Inchkeith, 
an  uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Forth ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  children,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  communicated 
their  ideas  in  pure  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Paradife  §. 

I  would  mention*  as  an  inftance  of  credulity,  the  be- 
lief of  a  monftrous  production  of  the  human  fpecies, 
but  the  concurrence  of  grave  hiftorians  attefts  and  renders 
the  fact  indifputable.     This  monfter  was  born  in  Scot- 


*  Erafmi  Epift.  127.      Scaliger,  21. 

f  Hall.      Hen.  VIII.  123.  X  Latimer,  247; 

§  Pitfcottie,  104. 
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land,  and  its  appearance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  twins  for- 
tuitoufly  conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel  in 
a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the  limbs  of 
a  male,  but  difparted  above  into  two  bodies,  diftinct  and 
proportioned  in  all  their  parts,  each  endued  with  fepa- 
rate  members  and  animated  each  by  a  feparate  intelli- 
gence. Their  fenfations  were  common  when  excited 
in  the  loins  or  inferior  extremities  5  peculiar  to  one,  and 
unfelt  by  the  other,  when  produced  by  the  particular 
body  of  either.  Their  perceptions  were  different, 
their  mental  affections  unconnected,  their  wills  inde- 
pendent, at  times  difcordant,  and  again  adjufted  by  mu- 
tual concefhon.  They  received,  by  the  direction  of 
James  IV.  fuch  liberal  education  as  the  times  afforded  j 
attained  in  mufic  to  confiderable  proficiency,  and  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  various  languages. 
Their  death  was  miferable :  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
the  one  expired ;  and  his  body  corrupting,  tainted  and 
putrified  his  living  brother  *. 

The  feudal  fyfterh  was  productive,  among  other  pre-  Cuftoms. 
pofterous  cufloms,  of  enrly  marriages,  formed  without 
difparagementof  rank  or  birth,  but  without  regard  todif- 
parity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  fentimenr.  Vaffals  during 
their  wardfhip  were  at  the  difpofal  of  their  lord,  who  lite- 
rally fold  them,  while  minors,  in  marriage ;  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  fruftrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to  accele- 
rate, before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their  offspring. 
The  cuftom  extended  beyond  the  necefiity  from  which  it 
originated,  and  the  death  of  prince  Arthur  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  premature  confummation,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  of  his  marriage  with  Katherine.  When  on  her 
divorce  from  Henry,  a  proof  of  that  delicate  circumftance 
was  requifite,  the  opinion  of  two  witneffes,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  was  founded  on 
their  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  prince  Arthur;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Herbert,  the  hiftorian  of  thefe  trans- 
actions, was  himfelf  married  at  the  fame  age,  to  a  wo-  K 

*  Euchanan,242.     Pitfcottie,  103.     Hawthomden,  69. 

Mortua,  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
,  Componens  manibufque  raanus,  atque  oribus  ora, 
Tormenti  genu?!  et  fanie  taboque  fluentes 
Compiexu  in  mifero,  longa.  lie  morte  necabat.       Yirgil. 

man 
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man  of  twenty*.  Chivalry  was  the  feafon  of  romantic 
love  •,  yet  as  mankind  are  a&uated  chiefly  by  intereft, 
marriage,  with  few  exceptions,  has  in  eyery  age  been  a 
fordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  is  dill  peculiar  to  Britain,  of  faluting 
ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  furprife  of  foreigners  j 
and  Erafmus,  who  approved  of  it  as  a  laudable  cuftom, 
avers  with  pleafantry,  that  whether  you  aflemble  by  con- 
cert, or  encounter  by  accident,  you  cannot  ftir  in  Eng- 
land without  an  interchange  of  lufcious  kiflesf.  An 
interchange  not  fo  difinterefted  was  fupported  at  court, 
where,  on  the  new  year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his 
nobles  and  clergy,  of  gifts  from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  and 
repaid  them  either  with  fmiles  or  occasional  prefents  of 
gilt  plate  |.  On  folemn  feftivals,  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles bellowed  each  his  largefs  on  the  guards  or  attend- 
ants, and  an  herald  proclaimed  the  different  donations 
with  great  folemnity  \  but  James  IV.  delicately  fup- 
prefied  at  his  marriage,  the  mention  of  his  own,  when 
his  queen's  was  publilhed  §.  Marriages,  chriftenings, 
and  eftablifhed  feftivals,  furni{hed  frequent  occafions  for 
convivial  intercourfe  ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  defcribed  as 
afTembling  at  other  times  in  fields  or  forefts,  with  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  bugles  fufpended  in  filken  baldricks  ||. 
There,  under -the  pretext  of  hunting,  they  had  often 
concerted  rebellions,  or  convoked  their  military  retainers 
to  arms ;  and  an  early  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.'s  ftill  pro- 
hibits their  hunting  in  vizors,  or  during  the  darknefs  and 
concealment  of  night  5T«  ' 

Scots.  The  domeftic  manners  of  the  Scots  have  feldom  at- 

tracted hiftorical  notice ;  and  their  advances  in  refine- 
ment are  to  be  collected  or  conjectured  from  their  pecu- 
liar cuftoms,  their  progrefs  in  the  arts,  and  their  improve- 
ment in  the  various  comforts  of  life.  Their  morals, 
contrafted  with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  are  arraigned 
as.  degenerate  by  their  hiftorian  Boethius,  who  accufes 
their  intemperance,  cenfures  their  luxury,  and  laments 

*  Herberts  Sift.  p.  270.     Herbert's  Life,  p.  26. 

f  Epift.  65.  In  the  defcription  of  Margaret's  journey  to  Scot- 
land, which  was  written  by  an  berald,  every  kifs  that  fbe  received 
is  recorded  with  care.      Lei.  Col.  vol.  iv. 

I  Strype,  vo\.  i.  p.  138.     Walpole's  Anec.  vol.  i.  §  Ibid. 

3  Tract,  ut  fupra,  in  the  Antiq.  Report. 

iff  1  Hen.  Vll.  ch.  7. 

their 
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their  departure  from  the  frugal  moderation  and  rugged 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Scots  *.  His  description,  how- 
ever, of  thefe  primitive  obdurate  virtues  is  far  from  at- 
tractive ;  and  what,  he  denominates  vicious  intemperance 
and  exceffive  luxury,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  an  in- 
creafing  refinement  and  fuperior  elegance  in  focial  life. 
The  nobles,  who  reforted  feldom  to  cities,  preferved  in 
their  caftles  their  former  rude  but  hofpitable  magnifi- 
cence, which  increafed  their  retainers  and  ftrengthened 
their  power,  fecured  their  fafety,  and  enabled  them  to 
profecute  their  deadly  feuds.  The  people  were  divided 
into  factions  by  thofe  lords  to  whom  they  attached  them- 
felves,  whofe  intereft  they  efpoufed,  and  whofe  quarrels 
they  adopted  f ;  and  the  clans  peculiar  at  prefent  to  the 
Highlands,  were  probably  once  univerfal  in  Scotland. 
In  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  borders,  clans  were  perpe- 
tuated by  a  conftant  warfare,  that  inured  the  people  to 
the  fiercenefs  and  rapine  of  a  predatory  life.  As  thieves 
and  plunderers  their  character  was  proverbial ;  yet  their 
depredations,  committed  generally  on  hoftile Tribes,  af- 
fume  an  appearance  of  military  virtue  ;  and  their  mu- 
tual fidelity,  their  obfervance  of  promifes,  and  in  the 
Highlands,  their  inviolable  attachment  to  their  chieftains, 
are  circumftances  fufficient  to  redeem  their  character  |. 
The  Chattan  clan,  during  the  minority  of  James  V. 
had  made  a  deftructive  incurfion  into  Murray,  but  after 
their  return  were  affailed  and  oppreffed  by  fuperior 
forces;  and  two  hundred  of  the  tribe,  rather  than  be- -^ 
tray  their  chieftain  Or  difclofe  his  retreat,  preferred  and 
fuffered  an  ignominious  death  §. 

The  mutability  of  language  to  the  learned,  whofe  Language. 
fame  depends  upon  its  duration,  an  incefiant  topic  of  fe- 
rious  regret,  feems  to  be  counteracted  by  the  art  of  print- 
ing ;  which,  in  proportion  as  it  diffeminates  a  tafte  for 
letters,  re-a£ls  as  a  model  on  colloquial  fpeech,  and  ope- 
rates, if  not  entirely  to  prevent  innovation,  at  lead  to 
preferve  the  (lability  and  perpetuate  the  radical  ftrutture 
of  language.  Such  a  liability  the  Englifh  language  has 
acquired  from  printing,  and  at  the  diftance  of  three  cen- 
turies, ftill  exhibits  the  fame  phrafeology  and  fynta£ticai 
form,  varied  only  by  thofe  alterations  eflential  to  the  pro- 

*  Boethius  Defcrip.  Scot.  p.  72.  f  Major's  Hift.  p.  32. 

X  Lefty's  Hiir.  pp.  $6,  61.  §  Id.  ^25. 
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greffive  refinement  of  fpeech.  The  language  of  the  pe- 
riod, if  neceffary  to  discriminate  its  peculiar  ftyle,  was 
unpolifhed  and  oral ;  its  character  is  rude  fimplicity, 
neither  afpiring  to  elegance,  nor  folicitous  of  eafe,  but 
written  as  it  was  fpoken,  without  regard  to  fele£tion  or 
arrangement.  Reduced  to  modern  orthography,  it  is 
only  diftinguifhable  from  the  common  colloquial  dif- 
courfe  of  the  prefent  period,  by  a  certain  ruft  of  anti- 
quity, by  phrafes  that  are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are 
either  effaced  or  altered.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  the  compofitions  of 
the  learned,  that  the  language  of  the  people  differed  lit- 
tle from  the  prefent,  unlefs  in  pronunciation,  which,  to 
judge  from  orthography,  was  harfh,  and  fuch  as  would 
now  be  denominated  provincial  or  vulgar.  Whatever 
has  been  fince  fuperadded,  either  by  a  fkilful  arrange- 
ment or  the  incorporation  of  foreign  or  claffical  words 
and  idioms,  is  more  the  province  of  critical  difquifition 
than  hiftorical  refearch;  yet  it  merits  obfervation,  that 
the  firft  attempts  at  elegance  ^are  afcribable,  in  poetry  to 
Surry,  in  profe  perhaps  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  whofe 
Englifh  ftyle,  as  it  was  modelled  on  his  Latin,  is  con- 
structed with  art,  and  replete  with  inverfions,  approach- 
ing to  that  which,  in  contradiftinclion  to  the  vulgar, 
may  bejuilly  denominated  a  learned  diction. 

This  hiftory  has  already  furnifhed  fumcient  fpecimens 
both  of  the  Scottifh  and  Englifh  languages,  which  de- 
fcended  from  the  fame  Gothic  original,  and  nearly  fimi- 
Jar  in  former  periods,  divaricated  confiderably  during 
the  prefent.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  the  Englifh,  for  the  Scottifh  was 
more  ftationary  ;  nor  is  there  in  the  language  a  material 
difference  between  the  compofitions  of  James  the  Firft 
and  thofe  of  Bellenden  *,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas;  each 
of  whom,  by  the  liberal  adaptation  of  Latin  words,  en- 
riched and  polifhed  his  vernacular  idiom.  But  for  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  which  in  literature  rendered  the 
Englifh  the  prevalent  language,  the  Scottifh  might  have 
rifen  to  the  merit  of  a  civil  dialed!,  different  rather  in 
pronunciation  than  ftrudture  ;  not  fo  folemn  but  more 
energetic,  nor  lefs  fufceptible  of  literary  culture. 

*  Bellenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  translated  Livy  and  Hec- 
tor Boethius  into  Scotch  ;  the  latter  was  publifhed,  the  former  is 
in  MSS.  in  the  Advocates  Library  in  Edinburgh. 
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Drefs,  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  tafte  or  vanity,  isDref?, 
firft  difplayed  in  magnificence  ;  then,  when  the  im- 
provement of  manufactures  has  rendered  magnificence 
cheap  and  common,  in  the  inceflant  change  and  variety 
of  fafhion.  The  drefs  of  the  period  was  coftly,  and  in 
its  fafhions  fubject  to  frequent  fluctuation ;  fo  coftly, 
that  the  wardrobes  of  the  nobility  in  fifty  years  had  in- 
creafed  to  twenty  times  their  former  value  f  ;  fo  change- 
able, that  the  capricious  inconftancy  of  the  national  drefs 
was  quaintly  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  an  Englifhman 
naked  in  a  mufing  pofture,  with  fheers  in  his  hand,  and 
cloth  on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidft  a  multiplicity  of  fa- 
fhions, and  uncertain  how  to  devife  his  garments^:. 
Thefe  fafhions  it  is  impoffible  now  to"  difcover,_but  the 
general  drefs  of  the  period  may  be  defcribed  from  prints 
and  pictures  with  fufficient  precifion. 

The  drefs  of  the  nobility  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  Its  fafhi- 
and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotefque  and  fantaftical,onS- 
fuch  as  renders  it  difficult  at  firft  to  diftinguifh  the  fex. 
Over  the  breeches  was  worn  a  petticoat ;  the  doublet  was 
laced,  like  the  flays  of  a  pregnant  woman,  acrofs  a  fto- 
macher,  and  a  gown  or  mantle  with  wide  fleeves  de- 
fcended  over  the  doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  the  an- 
cles. Commoners  were  fatisfied,  inftead  of  a  gown, 
with  a  frock  or  tunic  fhaped  like  a  fhirt,  gathered  at 
the  middle,  and  faftened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle, 
from  which  a  fhort  dagger  was  generally  fufpended.  But 
the  petticoat  was  rejected  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  when  the  traufes  or  light  breeches,  that  dif- 
played the  minute  fymmetry  of  the  limbs,  was  revived, 
and  the  length  of  the  doublet  and  mantle  diminifhed. 
The  fafhions  which  the  great  have  difcarded,  are  ofteh 
retained  by  the  lower  orders,  and  the  form  of  the  tunic, 
a  Saxon  garment,  may  be  ftill  difcovered  in  the  wag- 
goner's frock ;  of  the  traufe,  and  perhaps  of  the  petti- 
coat, in  the  different  troufers  that  are  worn  by  feamen. 
Thefe  habits  were  again  diverfified  by  minute  decora- 
tions and  changes  of  fafhion  ;  from  an  opinion  that  cor- 
pulence contributes  to  dignity,  the  doublet  was  puckered, 
fluffed,  and  diftended  around  the  body ',  the  fleeves 
were  fwelled  into  great  ruffs ;  and  the  breeches  bolftered 


-f-  Fitzherbert's  Hufhandry,  p.  96. 
X  Camden's  Remain*,  p.   17. 
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about  the  hips  %  but  how  fhall  I  defcribe  an  artificial  rJro- 
tnberance,  grofs  and  indecent,  in  the  age  of  Henry  jhe 
Eighth,  if  we  judge  of  his,  and  the  portraits  of  others,  a 
familiar  appurtenance  to  the  drefs  of  the  fovereigrt,  the 
knight,  and  the  mechanic,  at  a  future  period  retained  in 
comedy  as  a  favourite  theme  of  licentious  merriment  *  ? 

The  doublet  and  breeches  were  fometimes  flafhed,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  fhort  cloak,  to  which  a  ftiffened 
cap  was  peculiar,  refembled  the  national  drefs  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  doublet  is  now  transformed  into  a  waift- 
cbat,  and  the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the  fleeves  of 
the  doublet  was  transferred,  has  been  converted  gradu- 
ally into  a  modern  coat ;  but  the  drefs  of  the  age  was 
juftly  cenfured  as  inconvenient  and  clumfy.  "  Men's 
"  fervants,"  to  whom  the  fafhions  had  defcended  with 
the  cloaths  of  their  mafters,  "  have  fuche  pleytes,"  fays 
Fitzherbert,  '«  Uppon  theyr  breftes,  and  ruffes  uppon 
*'  their  fleeves,  above  theyr  elbowes,  that  if  theyr  mayf-  , 
n  ter  or  theyrh  felfe,  hadde  never  fo  greatte  neede 
*"  they  coude  not  fhoote  one  fhote  to  hurte  theyr  enne- 
**  myes,  tyll  they  had  cafte  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of 
"  theyr  ileves  f ."  The  drefs  of  the  peasantry  was  fimi- 
lar,  but  more  convenient,  confiding  generally  of  trunk 
hofe,  and  a  doublet  of  coarfe  and  durable  fuflian  % 
Masni-  The  materials  employed  in  drefs  were  rich  and  expen- 

ficence.  £ve .  c]oth  0f  gold,  furs,  filks,  and  velvets,  profufely 
embroidered.  The  habits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen, 
on  their  proceffion  to  the  Tower  previous  to  their  coro- 
nation, are  defcribed  by  Hal),  an  hiftorian  delighting  in 
ihows  and  fpedtacles.  **  His  grace  wared  in  his  upperft 
"  apparrell  a  robe  of  crimfyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyn ; 
"  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raifed  gold;  the  placard  embro- 
**  dered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emerauds,  greate  pearles, 
"  and  other  riche  ftones  ;  a  greate  bauderike  aboute  his 
u  necke,  of  large  balafles.  The  quene  was  appareled  in 
'.*  white  fatyn  embrodered,  her  haire  hangyng  downe  to 
"  her  backe,    of  a  very  greate  length,   bewtefull  and 

*  The  codpiece,  on  which  Shahefpeare  is  often  fo  witty,  made 
its  firft  appearance,  I  believe,  at  the  French  court.  It  appears, in 
a  portrait  of  Henry  by  Holbein,  and  became  fo  prevalent,  that  we 
dikover  it  even  in  the  picture  of  a  common  beadfe.  Tide  Strutt's 
Amiq.  vol.  iii.  f  Fitzherbert's  Hufbandry,  p  96. 

51  F°r  a  more  p3rticular  account  of  this  period  vid.  Strutt's 
Antig^.  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  plates  u  12,  13,  14. 

«  goodly 
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"  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a  coronal!,  fet 
*f  with,  many  riche  orient  flones*."  The  attire  of  fe- 
males was  becoming  and  decent,  fimilar  in  its  fafhion  to  Female 
their  prefent  drefs,  but  lefs  fubjecl:  to  change  and  ca-  drefs.., 
price  f.  The  large  and  fantaftic  head-dreffes  of  the  former 
age  were  fuperfeded  by  coifs  and  velvet  bonnets,  beneath 
which  the  matron  gathered  her  locks  into  tufts  or  tujjbch  ; 
but  the  virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and  her  hair  braided 
and  fattened  with  ribbons  £.  Among  gentlemen,  long 
hair  was  fafhionable  through  Europe  till  the  emperor 
Charles,  during  a  voyage,  devoted  his  locks  for  his  health  " 
or  fafety  §  j  and  in  England,  Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  tafte, 
gave  efficacy  to  the  fafhion  by  a  peremptory  order  for  his 
attendants  and  courtiers  to  poll  their  heads  \\.  The  fame 
fpirit  induced  him,  probably,  by  fumptuary  laws  to,  re- 
gulate the  inordinate  drefs  of  his  fubjects.  Cloth  of  gold 
or  tiffue  wsa  referved  for  dukes  and  marquifes  ;  if  of 
a  purple  Colour,  for  the  royal  family.  Silks  and  velvets 
were  reftrieled  to  cdmmoners  of  wealth  and  diftindtion  ; 
but  embroidery  was  interdicted  from  all  beneath  the  de- 
gree of  an  earl.  Cuffs  for  the  fleeves,  and  bands  and 
ruffs  for  the  neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  period  5 
but  felt-hats  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  were  ftill  coarfer 
aud  cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets^.  Pockets,  a  conve- 
nience unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  perhaps  the  hiteft 
real  improvement  on  drefs ;  but  iriftead  of  pockets,  a 
loofe  pouch  feems  to  have  been  fometirnes  fufpended  from. 
a  girdle  #*.  ' 

The  Scottlfli  was  apparently  the   fame  with  the  Eng-  Scotland. 
lifh  drefs,  the   bonnet  excepted,  peculiar  both  in  its.co- 
\  lour  and  form.     The  mafks  and  trains,  and  fuperfluous 
!  finery  of  female  apparel,   had  been  formerly  prohibited  5 
j  but  fafnion  is  fuperior  tohuman  laws,  and  v/e  learn  from 
the  fatirieal  invectives  of  poets,  that  the  ladies  ftill  per- 
fifled  in  retaining  their  .finery-*  and  muzzling  their  faces  ff. 

*  Hall,  p.  3  t  Poiydore  "Virgil,  p.  15. 

f.  Latimer,  p«  107.    .Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  179. 

^Whether  in  confequieuce  of  a  vow  or  a  head-ach  is  difputed  by 
hiftorians,  Herbert,  p.  316.  f   Stowe,  p.  571, 

^[  Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.'  83.  4  Hen.  V1L.  8.  by  \»hrrh  the  price  of 
the  bell  hats  is 'limited  to  7,6 d.  of  the  bed:  caps  to  is,  Zd. 

**  Strutt,    plates  1.  14.  vol.  iii. 

ff-  Black  Aib,  p.  43.  The  Statute  provides,  "  That  tie  wo- 
"  man  cum  to  kirk  nor  mercaf  with  hir  face  rhuffali.t."  Dunbar 
and  Lindfay  inveigh  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  drefs- 

Vol  VI.  B*  The 
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The  diet  of  the  peafantry  is  fubjecl:,  in  different  pe- 
riods, to  few  alterations  ;  becaufe  it  confifts  of  the  com- 
mon produce  of  the  foil,  prepared  in  the  fimpleft  man- 
ner for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in  England  was  rye  or 
barley,  fometimes  oats  mixed  with  pulfe ;  a  food  pre- 
ferred for  its  nutrition  to  wheat,  which,  till  rendered 
by  a  better  cultivation  cheap  and  abundant,  was  ufually 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  *.  Thefe  tables 
were  more  luxurious  and  expenfive  than  formerly ; 
diflinguifhed  by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as  well 
as  by  the  quantity  of  fubilantial  fare  f  5  and  Polydore 
expatiates  with  vifible  complacency  on  the  various  piea- 
fures  of  thofe  tables  at  which  he  had  feafted  ;  on  the 
juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
beef,  efpecially  when  flightly  faked  ;  on  the  tendernefs 
of  the  young  geefe  and  the  kentifh  bens  ;  the  delicacy  of 
the  partridges,  pheafants,  and  quails,  and  the  fatnefs  of 
the  larks,  thrufhes  and  blackbirds,  of  which  incredible 
numbers  were  caught  in  'winter,  and  prefented  almoft  at 
every  table.  But  his  tafte  was  peculiarly  gratified  by 
the  varieties  and  abundance  of  excellent  fifb,  which,  to 
a  churchman,  renders  the  mortification  even  of  the  ap- 
petite luxurious ;  he  difcriminates  the  gurnard,  whiting, 
mullet,  turbot,  breme,  and  fturgeon ;  depreciates  the 
.mackerel  as  dry,  the  (had  as  infipid  ;  extolls  the  rich  and 
delicious  oyflers,  and  approves  of  the  recent  tranflation 
of  the  pike  from  fens  and  lakes  into  gentlemen's  ponds  J. 
To  thefe  the  carp  might  be  added,  introduced  from  the 
continent  in  the  prefent  period  as  ftore  for  ponds  [|  ;  and 
from  thefe  particulars,  to  a  foreigner  important,  we 
may  conclude  that  few  delicacies  were  wanting  at  feafts. 
Vegetables  however,  were  fparingly  provided;  and  as 
regular  markets  were  not  general,  country  families  killed 
a  number  of  beeves  at  Michaelmas,  and  fubfifted  till 
Whitfuntide  on  falted  meat  *j|. 

*  Morv-fon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  449. 

f  Fitzherberi's  Hiifbandry,  97,   According  to  this  writer  the  ta- 
ble was  four  times  more  expenfive  than  in  former  times. 
J  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13. 

U  Hollingftied,  p  46.     A nderforc  quotes  ihe  following  diflich: 
"  Turkeys,  carps,  hop=,  piccarel,  and  heer, 
"   Qame  into  England  all  in  one  year." 

Hilt.  Com.  vol.  i,  p.  354. 
^j  Northumberland  Houfchold  Book. 

Their 
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'     Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  or  diftin-  Manner  of 
guifhed,  otherwife  than  by  a  profufion  of  hot  fpices  with  llvinS> 
which  every  difh  was  indifcriminately  feafoned  *.     Din- 
ner and  fupper  were  ferved  in  the  hall,  where  the  firfl 
table  was  placed  in  a  fort  of  recefs,  or  elevation,  at  the 
upper  end,  and  referved  for  the  landlord  and  his  princi- 
pal guefts,  while  vifitors,  lefs  refpectable,   were    feated 
;    with  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  at  long  and  narrow  ta- 
bles that  occupied  the  fides  and  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
The  rank  of  the  guefts  was  again  difcriminated  by  their 
arrangement,  by  their  fituation  above  or  below  the  falt- 
celler,  which  was  placed  invariably  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  the  uQier"  was  carefully  inflru£led  to  difplace 
fuch   as  might  feat  themfelves  unmannerly  above   their 
betters.     The  chief  fervants  attended  always  above  the 
faltceller,  beneath  which  the  table  was  probably  crowded 
with  poor  dependents,  whom  the  guefts  defpifed,  and  the 
fervants  neglected.     The  fervants  were  marfhalled,  and 
the  difhes  ferved,  by  orders  iffued  aloud  from  the  ufher-p; 
and  at  table  none  prefumed  to  tafte  of  the  difhes  till  they 
were  drawn  fuccefTively  upwards  to  the  principal  per- 
fonage,  from  whom  they  defcended  again  to  the  reft  of 
the  company  \.     Churchmen  affe£ted  peculiar  ceremony, 
and  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  dined  with  greater  ftate  than 
the  nobility  themfelves.     His  table  was  elevated  fifteen 
fteps  above  the  hall,  and  in  ferving  his  dinner,  the  monks, 
at  every  fifth  ftep,  performed  a  hymn.     He  dined  alone  at 
the  middle  of  his  table,  to  the  ends  of  which  guefts  of 
diflinguifhed  rank  were  admitted  j  and  the  monks,  after 
their  attendance  on  the  abbot  was  over,  fat  down  to  ta- 
bles at  the  fides  of  the  hall,  and  were  ferved  with  equal 
refpect  by  the  novices  §.     At  Wolfey's  entertainment  of 
the  French  ambafTadors,  the  company  were  fummoned 
by  trumpet  to  fupper,  and  the  courfes  were  announced 
by  a  prelude  of  mufic.     The  fecond  courfe  contained 
upwards  of  an  hundred   devices   or  fubtikies ;  caftles,     * 
churches,  animals,  warriors  jutting  on  foot  and  on  horfe- 
back  ;  others  dancing  with  ladies  ;  "  all  as  well  counter- 

*  Above  roo  lb.  of  fpices  were  employed  annually  in  the 
Northumberland  family.      Northumberland  Houfehold  Book. 

f  Vid.  Notes  in  the  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book.  This 
mode  of  living  was  retained  by  fome  great  families  till  the  middle 
of  the  lail  century.     Ibid. 

%  Hollingfhed,  166.  §  Autiq.  Repert.  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

R  r  2  «  fcited," 
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"  felted,"  fays  the  hiftorian,  tc  as  the  painter  mould 
"  have  painted  on  a  cloth  or  wall  *."  Such  entertain- 
ments were  not  of  a  fhort  duration  ;  the  dinner  hour  was 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  fupper  fix  in  the  evening; 
but  the  dinner  was  often  prolonged  till  fupper,  and  that 
protracted  till  late  at  night  f.  Breakfall  feems  to  have 
been  a  folitary  meah  not  univerfal,  but,  like  the  collation 
after  fupper,  confined  to  a  few  in  their  private  apart- 
ments J.  But  it  was  not  probably  an  unfubitantial  meal ; 
and  the  collation,  the  flighted  repaft  of  the  age,  confifl- 
ed  often  of  brawn,  jellies,  fweetmeats,  ale,  brandy,  and 
fpiced  wines  §. 
In  Scot-  The  diet  of  the  Scots  was  worfe,  and  more  penurious 

land.  thajJ  that  of  the  Englim.     The  peafants  fubfifted  chiefly 

on  oatmeal  and  cabbages,  for  animal  food  was  fparingly 
ufed,  even  at  the  tables  of  fubitantial  gentlemen.  An 
Englifh  traveller,  who  experienced  the  hofpitality  of  a 
Scottifh  knight,  defcribes  the  table  as  furnifhed  with  large 
platters  of  porridge,  in  each  of  which  was  a  fmall  piece 
of  fodden  beef;  and  remarks,  that  the  fervants  entered 
in  their  blue  caps  without  uncovering,  and,  inftead  of 
attending,  feated  themfelves  with  their  mailer  at  table. 
His  mefs  was  better  however  than  theirs,  a  boiled  pullet 
with  prunes  in  the  broth ;  but  his  gueft  obferved,  "  no 
tl  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  houfehold  fluff,  but 
"  rather  rude  neglect  of  both  ||."  Forks  are  a  recent  in- 
vention, and  in  England  the  table  was  only  fuppiied 
with  knives;  but  in  Scotland  every  gentleman  produced 
from  his  girdle  a  knife,  and  cut  the  meat  into  morfels  I 
for  hirrifelf  and  the  women  ;  a  practice  that  firfi  inter- 
mixed the  ladies  and  gentlemen  alternately  at  table.  The 
ufe  of  the  fingers  in  eating  required  a  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  and  ablution  was  cuftomary,  atleaftat 
court,  both  before  and  after  meals  %.  But  the  court  and 
the  nobility  emulated  the  French  in  , their  manners,  and 

*  Stowe,  p.  535.     Cavendifh. 

f  Warton's  Hi  ft;  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p.  343.  n.  Antiq.  Rep.  p.  154, 
!    i85.     Latimer,  108. 

I   Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  T50.      Hollingfhed,    170. 

$  Vid.  'The  Articles  of  a  Collation  enumerated  in  Squire  Mel- 
drum,  a  S'-'ottifn  Poem,  by  Sir  David  Lindiay  of  the  Mount. 

|j  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  155.  Moryfon's  journey  into 
Scotland  was  in  1598  -,  bur  his  landlord  feems  to  have  retained  the 
manners'  of  the  former  age. 

<J|  Leland's  Collect,  vol",  iv.  p.  283. 

adopted 
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adopted  probably  their  refinements  in  diet.  The  Scottish 
reader  will  obferve,  that  the  knights  dinner  was  com- 
pofed  of  two  coarfe  diihes  peculiar  to  Scotland*;  but 
others  of  an   exquifite  delicacy   were  probably   derived  « 

from  the  French,  and  retained,  with  little  alteration,  by 
a  nation,  otherwife  ignorant  of  the  culinary  arts.  The 
Scots,  though  affimilating  fail  to  the  Englifh,  ftill  re- 
fembl*  the  French  in  their  tables. 

Ale  and  Gafcony  wines  were  the  principal  liquors  ;  Liquors. 
but  mead,  cyder,  and  perry  were  not  uncommon.  Hops 
were  ftill  fcarce,  and  feldom  employed  in  ale,  which  was 
brewed  therefore  in  fmall  quantities,  to  be  drank  while 
new.  At  the  king's  table  ale  was  prohibited  as  unfit  for 
ufe  till  five  days  old  f .  The  wines,  whatever  was  their 
quality,  were  certainly  fuperior  to  our  prefent  harm  and 
aftringent  port ;  yet  Erafmus  complains  repeatedly  that 
good  wine  was  unknown  in  England.  His  frail  and 
fickly  conftitution  required  wine  of  a  peculiar  age  and 
quality;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  poverty  deterred  him 
from  procuring  the  beft|.  The  wine  was  ftill  circulated 
in  a  large  cup,  from  which  the  company  drank  alternate- 
ly §.  The  Englifh  were  fober,  the  Scotch  intemperate; 
they  are  accufed  at  leaft  by  their  own  hiftorians  of  ex- 
ceiTive  drinking,  an  imputation  long  attached  to  their 
national  character  || 

Martial  diversions  have  been  already  defcribed,  and  Dlverfi- 
the  fports  of  the  field  are,  in  different  ages,  purfued  with  ons. 
an  uniformity  almoft  permanent.  In  England  hunting 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  diverfion,  and  hawking  has 
only  been  fuperfeded  by  the  fufil ;  but  it  was  ftill  prac- 
tifed  with  unabating  ardour,  and  cultivated  fcientifically 
as  a  liberal  art.  Treatifes  were  compofed  on  the  diet 
and  difcipline  proper  for  the  falcon  ;  the  genus  was  dis- 
criminated like  focial  life,  and  a  fpecifs  appropriated  to 
every  intermediate  rank,  fiom  an  emperor  down  to  a 
knave  or  pe'afant  5  nor  were  gentlemen  more  diftinguiih- 
ed  by  the  blazoning  of  heraldry,  than  by  the  particular 
hawks  they  were  entitled  to  carry  %.  'I  he  long  bow  was 
alfo  employed  in  fowling,  a  fport  in  which  much  dexte- 

*  7  he  one   was,  fair-meat  and  oatmeal  boiled  together ;  the 
other,  a  fowl  boiled  with  Irt-ks  and  prunes — both  national  difnes. 
f  Struct,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,    108.  X   Epift.  124,  144.. 

§  Id.  447.  ||  Bocthius,  p.  15.      Moryfon,  156. 

^\  Struct,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

rity 
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rity  was  requifite  *,  but  archery  was  even  a  female  amufe- 
ment ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey 
to  Scotland,-  killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick 
Park*.     The   preservation   of  the    feathered  game  was 
enforced  in  the  prefent  age  by  a  ftatute,  the  firfi:  that 
was  enacted  of  thofe  laws  which  have  fince  accumulated 
into  a  code  of  oppreffion  f. 
Hunting.        Xhe  Scottifh  monarchs  hunted  in  the  Highlands,  fome- 
times  in  a  ftyle  of  eaftern  magnificence.     For  the  recep- 
tion of  James  V.  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  pope's 
ambafiador,  the  earl  of  Atholl  conftrucTed  a  palace  or 
bower  of  green  timber,  interwoven  with  boughs,  moated 
around,  and  provided  with  turrets,  portcullice,  and  draw- 
bridge, ahd  furnifliecl  within  v  ith  whatever  was  fuitable 
for  a  royal  abode.      The  hunting  continued  for    three 
days,  during   which,  independent  of  roes,  wolves,  and 
foxes,  fix   hundred   deer   were   captured  ;  an  incredible 
number,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  a  large  diflricT  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  the  game  driven  into  a  narrow  circle  to  be 
flain,  without  fatigue,  by  the  king  and  his  retinue.     On 
their  departure  the  earl  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  an  honour 
that  excited  the  ambafTador's  furprife ;  but  the  king  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  cuftomary  with  Highlanders  to 
burn  thofe  habitations  they  deferted.     The  earl's  hofpi- 
tality  was  eftimated  at  the  daily  expence  of  a  thoufand 
pounds,  at  prefent  equivalent  at  lead  to  three  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  J. 
Mafques         During  the  prefent  period,  feveral  games  were  invented 
and  pa-      or practifed  to  the  difufe  of  archery,  for  the  promotion 
geams.       0f  which,  bowls,'  quoits,  cayles,  tennis,  cards,  and  dice, 
were  prohibited  by  the  legiflature   as   unlawful  games  §. 
Tennis,  however,  was  a  royal  paftime,  in  which  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  youth  delighted  much  ;  and  a  match  is  re- 
corded between  him   and   the    emperor,  the  prince   of 
Orange,  and  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  ||.     But  the 
favourite    armifements    of  court,  next    to    tournaments, 
were  mafques  and  pageants  ;  the  one  an  Italian  diverficn 
fubfervient  to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehicle  of  grofs  adu- 
lation.    The   mafques  were  deftitute  of  character,  hu- 
mour, and    dialogue  j    they    were    conducted,  in   dumb 
{how,  and  their  merit  confided  in  the  grotefque  difguifes 

*  Leland's  Colled*,  vol.  iv.  p.  2</S. 

f  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  i_i.  j  Pkfcoth'e,  146. 

§  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  jj  Hall,  98. 

of 
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of  a  part  of  the  company,  who  entered  asftrangers  to 
dance  with  the  ladies.  The  mafque  and  pageant  were 
often  united  ;  for  the  pageant  was  properly  a  piece  of 
machinery,  an  artificial  mountain,  a  fhip,  a  caftle,  in 
which  the  mafques  were  introduced  into  the  hall,  or  from 
which,  in  folemn  proceffions,  allegorical  perfonages  re- 
cited pedantic  and  long  panegyrics. 

Curiofity  is  naturally  excited  concerning  the  prefent  Theatri- 
ftate,  which  is  properly  the  origin,  of  the  Englifh  drama;  calamufe- 
that  ftate  which  preceded  its  youthful  vigour,  when  ments' 
Shakefpeare  delineated  human  nature,  even  in  the  mild- 
nefs  of  a  fairy  creation.  Buthiftorical  informations  are 
not  fatisfaclory,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  re- 
vival of  letters  discredited  myfteries,  and  propagated  a 
purer  tafte  for  "dramatic  compofition.  We  difcover  that 
a  comedy  from  Pl^ulus  was  performed  at  court,  where 
•at  Chriftmas  plays,  or  rather  (hort  interludes,  were  often 
reprefented  #.  But  the  revival  of  lettersJntroduced  the 
drama  into  fchools  and  colleges;  plays  were  compofed 
by  profefTors,  and  performed  by  their  pupils;  nor  did 
grave  lawyers,  at  their  annual  feftivals,  difdain  the  laurels 
acquired  on  the  ftage  -J-.  Thefe  however  were  temporary 
ftages ;  but  the  church  is  ftill  to  be  regarded  as  an  efta- 
blihhed  theatre,  licenfed,  not  indeed  by  divine  permiffion, 
for  the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  religious  fpe£tacles.  Dif- 
poflefled  by  the  reformers,  or  interdicted  from  preach- 
ing by  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  popifh  clergy  feceded  to 
fecular  ftages,  and  endeavoured  to  difcredit  the  gofpellers 
by  farces  more  efficacious  and  popular  than  their  former 
fermons.  The  reformers  retaliated,  by  converting  the 
myfteries  of  the  church  into  a  fatirical  reprefentation  of 
the  corruptions  of  popery  ;  and  repeated  ordinances  were, 
afterwards  neceflary  t,o  fupprefs  thefe  ludicrous  polemics 
of  the  church  and  ftage  i.  In  churches  the  performers 
were  chiefly  the  choirifters;  at  court  they  were  probably 
minftrels,  of  whom  a  company  followed  queen  Margaret 
from  England,  and  exhibited  feveral  plays  or  myfteries 

*  Hall,  p.    3,  6y    256. 

I  Warron's  Hill.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  366.  Ar  Gray's-Inn,  during 
the  celebration  of  Chrillroas,  a  play  was  exhibited  bv  the  f-ludents 
fo  offenfive  to  Wolfey,  that  hs  imprifoned  the  eiuthur,  a  Serjeant 
Roe,  and  deprived  him  of  his  coif.     Hall,   154. 

J  W'arton,  vol,  iii.  p.  19S.      Burnet's  Hilt.  Ref,  vol.  i.  p.-  318. 

at 
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at  the  Scottifn  court*.  The  minftrels,  who  difappeared 
under  Henry  VIII.  were  probably  converted,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  theatrical  amufements,  into  itinerant  players ; 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  an  eftablifhed  and  apparently  a 
numerous  profeffion  -]-. 
Bear-bait-  A  more  ignoble,  perhaps  a  more  popular  fpeclacle, 
ln£"  confifted  of  bears  ;   "  of  which,"  fays  Erafmus,  "  many 

"  herds  are  maintained  in  Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of 
"  dancing."  Bear-baiting  was  a  .favourite  diverfion,  ex- 
hibited as  a  fuitable  amufement  for  a  princefs  J. 
Domeftic  The  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  regains  his  northern 
diversions,  direction,  was  celebrated  by  our  remote  and  idolatrous 
anceftors  ;  and  Chriftianity,  unable  to  fupprefs  the  fefti- 
val,  transferred  it  under  the  fame  name  to  a  different 
day.  At  Chriftmas,  or  the  feaft  of  Tide  §,  peculiar 
dimes  have  been  always  employed,  and  every  domeftic 
diverfion  adopted  that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  diffipate  the 
gloom  of  winter.  To  regulate,  or  rather  to  promote 
fuch  paftimes,  a  lord  or  abbot  of  mifrule  was  created  || ; 
but  of  thefe  amufements,  perhaps,  the  moft  rational 
was  the  recital  of  old  and  romantic  tales.  The  domeftic 
amufements,  in  a  period  fubfequent  to  the  prefent,  are 
thus  enumerated  :  "  The  ordinary  recreations  which 
"  we  have  in  winter  are  cardes,  tables  and  dice,  ihovel- 
"  board,  cheffe  play,  the  philofophers  game,  fmall 
"  trunkes,  halliards,  muficke,  malices,  finging,  dancing, 
f«  ule-games,  catches,  purpofes,  queftions ;  merry  tales 
"  of  errant  knights,  kings,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies, 
"  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  witches, 

i 

*  Leland's  Colled,  vol.  iv.  p.  299,  300.  Twenty-pence  was 
the  enablilhed  price  of  each  play  exhibited  at  Chriftmas  in  the 
Northumberland  family,  and  the  annual  expence  of  fuch  repre- 
fentations  amounted  only  to  33  (hillings.  Northumberland  Hoiife- 
hold  Book. 

f  Warton  ut  fupra.  Pinkerton  juftly  remarks  that  the  min- 
ftrel,  in  the  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  Killingworth, 
is  introduced  as  a  character  of  former  times.  Scottifh  Ballade, 
Pref.  74. 

X  Erafmi  Adagia,  p.  361.     Leland's  Collecl.  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 

§  Feftis  Iolenhs,  as  it  is  tranflated  from  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage. "Vid.  Baillie's  Lettres  fur  les  Sciences  et  fur  1*  Atlan- 
tide. 

I  In  Scotland,  the  Abbot  of  Unreafon.     Arnol's  Hut.  Edin. 
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"  and  the  reft  *."  Among  thefe  amufements  cards  begaa 
to  predominate,'  to  be  prohibited  by  parliament,  and  li- 
cenfed  by  the  king.  Gaming  became  more  inordinate 
and  ruinous  f;  but  let  not  cards  be  therefore  depreciat- 
ed ;  an  happy  invention,  which,  adapted  equally  to  every 
capacity,  removes  the  invidious  diftinclions  of  nature, 
beftows  on  fools  the  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or  reduces 
wit  and  wifdom  to  the  level  of  folly. 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  271. 

-f  Rymer's  Feed.  vol.  xiii.  p.  330.  vol.  xiv.  p.  707,     Fitaherbert, 
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Birch  MS.  4160.  5.  collated  with  Harl.  MS.  482.  fol.  12S, 

[The   original   of  this,    in   an  old  written    hand,    is   in   the  hands  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  18th  Auguft  1616.] 

PerK IN  Warbeck'j1  Proclamation,  publifhedin  the  Time  of  fcs 
Rebellion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

JLvICHARD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  of 
Prance,  lord  of  Ireland,  prince  of  Wales  :  To  all  thofe  that 
thefe  our  prefent  letters  lhall  fee,  hear,  or  read,  and  to  every 
of  them,  greeting.  And  whereas  we,  in  our  tender  age,  ef- 
caped,.  by  God's  great  might,  out  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  were  fecretly  conveyed  over  the  fea  to  other  divers  coun- 
tries, there  remained  certain  years  as  unknown  ;  the  which 
feafon  it  happened  one  Henry,  fon  to  Edmond  Tydder,  earl  of 
Richmond  created,  fon  to  Owen  Tydder,  of  low  birth,  in  the 
county  of  Wales,  to  come  from  France  and  entered  into  this 
our  realm,  and  by  fubtle  falfe  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
the  fame  unto  us  of  right  appertaining.  Which  Henry  is  our 
extreme  and  mortal  enemy  j  as  foon  as  he  had  knowledge  of 
our  being  alive,  imagined,  compaffed,  and  wrought  all  the 
fubtle  ways  and  means  he  could  devife  to  our  final  deftruclion, 
infomuch  as  he  hath  not  only  falfely  furmifed  us  to  be  a.  feign- 
ed perfon,  giving  us  nicknames,  fo  abufing  your  minds,  but 

alfo, 
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alfo,  to  deter  and  put  us  from  our  entry  into  this  our  realm, 
hath  offered  large  fums  of  money  to  corrupt  the  princes  in  every 
land  and  country  ;  and  that  we  ha!,?e  been  retained  with  and 
made  importune  labour  to  certain  of  our  fervsnts  about  our 
perfon,  fome  of  them  to  murder  our  perfon,  arid  other  to  for- 
fake  and  leave  our  righteous  quarrel  and  to  depart  from  our 
fervices,  as  by  Sir  Robert  Clyfford  and  other  was  verified  and 
openly  proved  ;  and,  to  bring  his  curfed  and  malicious  intent 
aforefaid  to  his  purpofe,  he  hath  fubtilly  and  by  crafty  mean's 
levied  outrageous  and  importable  fums  of  money  upon  the 
whole  body  of  our  realm,  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoyerifhing 
the  fame  :  All  which  fubtle  and  corrupt  labours  by  him  made, 
to  our  great  jeopardy  and  peril,  we  have,' by  God's  might,  graci- 
ously efcaped  and  overpaffed  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  be  now 
■with  the  right  high  and  mighty  prince  our  deareft  coufin  the. 
king  of  Scots  ;  which,  without  any  gift  or  other  thing  by  him 
defired  or  demanded  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  us  or  our  crown 
or  realm,  hath  full  lovingly  and  kindly  retained  us,  by  whofe 
aid  and  fupportation  we,  in  proper  perfon,  be  now,  by  God's 
grace,  entered  into  this  our  realm  of  England,  where  we  (hall 
ihew  ourfelves  openly  unto  you  ;  alfo  confounding  our  faid 
aforefaid  enemy  in  all  his  falfe  fayings,  and  alfo  every  man 
of  reafon  and  difcretion  may  well  underftand  that  him  needed 
r.ot  to  have  made  the  forefaid  coftages  and  importune  labour  if 
we  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon  as  he  untruly  furmifeth, 
afcertaining  you  how  the  mind  and  intent  of  the  forefaid  noble 
prince  our  deareft  coufin  is,  that  if  that  he  may  find  or  fee  our 
fubjedls  and  natural  liege  people,  according  to  right  and  the 
duty  of  their  allegance,  refort  lovingly  unto  us  with  fuch  power 
as  by  their  puiflarice  fhall  move,  be  able  of  likelyhood  to  dif- 
trefs  and  fuqdue  our  enemies,  he  is  fully  let  and  determined  to' 
return  home  again  quietly  with  his  people  into  his  own  land, 
without  doing  or  fullering  to  be  done  any  hurt  or  prejudice 
unto  Our  realm,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame.  Alio  our 
great  enemy,  to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel,  hath  caufed  divers  no- 
bles of  this  our  realm  whom  he  hath  fufpecf.  and  fiood  in  dread 
of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  as  our  coufin  the  lord  Fitzwater, 
Sir  'William  Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Ch'amberlayne,  Sir  Simon 
Montford,  Sir-  Robert  Radcliffe,  William  Daubeney,  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  among  others,  befides  fuch  as  have  clearly 
bought  their  lives  ;  fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  fanc- 
tuary.  Alfo  he  hath  long  kept  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our 
right  entirely  well-beloved  coufin  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our 
uncle  duke  of  Clarence,  and  others,  with-holding  from  them 

their 
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their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they  fhould  be  of  might 
and  power  to  aid  and  afiift  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
leigeance.  He  hath  alfo  married  by  compulsion,  certain  of  our 
lifters,  and  alfo  the  filler  of  our  forefaid  coufin'  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  divers  other '  ladies  of  the  blood  royal,  unto 
certain  of  his  kinfmen  and  friends  of  fimple  and  low  degree  ; 
and  putting  apart  all  well-difpofed  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  fa- 
vour and  truft  about  his  perfon  but  biihop  Fox,  Smith,  Eray, 
Lovell,  Oliver  King,  Sir  Charles  Somerfet,  David  Owen, 
Ryfely,  Sir  Jofeph  Tuberville,  Tylere,  Robert  Litton,  Guilde- 
forde,  Chumley,  iimfon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Garthe, 
Han  fey,  Wyot,  and  fuch  other  caitiffs  and  villains  of  fimple 
birth  ;  which,  by  fubtle  inventions  and  putting  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  the  principal  finders,  occafioners;  and  counsel- 
lors of  the  mif-rule  and  mifchief  now  reigning  in  England. 
Alfo  we  be  credibly  informed,  that  our  faid  enemy,  not  re- 
garding the  wealth  and  profperity  of  this  land,  but  only  the 
Safeguard  and  furety  of  his  perfon,  hath  fent  into  divers  places 
out  of  our  realm  the  forefaid  nobles,  and  caufed  to  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  other  places  the  treafure  of  this  cur 
realm,  purpofing  to  depart  after,  in  proper  perfon,  with  many 
other  eftates  of  the  land,  being  now  at  his  rule  and  difpofi- 
tion  ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  fo  Suffered  to  depart,  as  God  de- 
fend it  mould  be,  to  the  greateft  hurt,  jeopardy,  and  perill  of 
the  whole  realm  that  could  be  thought  or  imagined  :  Where- 
fore we  defire  and  pray  you,  and  rieverthelefs  charge  you  and 
every  of  you,  as  ye  intend  the  furety  of  yourfelf  a«d  the  com- 
monwealth of  our  land,  your  native  ground,  to  put  you  in 
your  moft  effectual  devoirs  with  all  dilligence,  to  the  utmoft 
1  of  your  powers,  and  Hop  and  let  his  paffage  out  of  tins  our 
realm  ;  ascertaining  you,  that  what  perfon  or  perfons  mail  for- 
tune to  take  or  diftfefs  him,  Shall  have  for  his  or  their  true  ac- 
quittal in  that  behalf  after  their  eftate  and  degrees,  So  as  the 
moft  low  and  fimpleft  of  degree  that  Shall  happen  to  take  or 
diftreSs  him,  Shall  have  for  his  labour  one  thoufand  pounds  in 
money,  and  houSes  and  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  We  remembering 
thefe  promiSes,  with  the  great  and  execrable  offence  daily  com- 
mitted and  done  by  our  forefaid  great  .enemy  and  his  adhe- 
rents, in  breaking  the  liberty  and  franchifes  of  our  mother 
holy  church,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Almighty  God  ;  befides 
the  manifold  trea'fons,  abominable  murders,  manslaughters, 
robberies,  extortion:;,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by  diSmes, 
tafks,  tollages,  benevolences,  other  unlawful  impositions  and 

grievous 
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grievous  exactions,  with  many  other  heinous  offences,  to  the 
likely  deftruction  and  defelation  of  the  whole  realm,  .as  God 
defend,  (hall  put  ourfelf  effectually  in  our  devoir,  not  as  a  ftep- 
dame,  but  as  the  very  true  mother  of  the  child,  languifhing  or 
{landing  in  perill  to  redrefs  and  fubdue  for  the  aforefaid  mif- 
chief  and  mifrules,  and  to  punifh  the  occafioners  and  haunters 
thereof  after  their  deferts,  in  example  of  others.  We  (hall  alfo 
by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  aiiiftanee  of  the  great  lords  of 
our  blood,  with  the  council  of  other  fade  perfons  of  approved 
policy,  prudence,  and  experience,  dreading  God,  and  having 
tender  zeal  and  affecYion  to  different  miniftrations  of  juftice 
and  the  public  weal  of  the  land,  perufe  and  call  to  remem- 
brance the  good  laws  and  cuftoms  heretofore  made  by  our. no- 
ble progenitors  kings  of  England,  and  fee  them  put  in  due  and 
lawful  execution,  according  to  the  effecl  and  true  meaning 
they  were  firft  made  or  ordained  for  ;  fo  that  by  virtue  thereof, 
as  well  the  difinheriting  of  rightfull  heirs  as  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  in  any  wife  committed  and  done  unto  the  fubjedts  of 
our  realm,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  (hall  be  duly  redrefled, 
according  to  right,  law,  and  good  iciencej  and  we  (hall  fee 
that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to  the  mod  ad- 
vantage of  the  fameth  intercourfe  of  merchandizes  betwixt 
realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftered  and  handled  as  (hall  now  be 
to  the  commonweal  and  profperity  of  our  fubjects  ;  and  all  fuch 
difmes,  talks,  tollages,  benevolences,  and  lawful  impofitions, 
and  grievous'  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearfed,  utterly  to  be 
foredune  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  call- 
ed upon,  but  in  fucli  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  of 
England,  have  of  old  time  been  accuftomed  to  have  the  aid, 
fuccour,  and  help  of  their  fubjects  and  true  liegemen. 

Alfo  we  will,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  have  imagined,  com- 
paffed,  or  wrought  privily  or  apparently  fince  the  reign  of  our 
forefaid  enemy,  or  before  any  thing  againft  us,  except  fuch  as 
fince  the  reign  have  imagined  our  death,  fhall  have  their  free 
pardon  for  the  fame,  of  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  fo  that 
they  at  this  time,  according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  alle- 
giances, take  our  righteous  quarrel  and  part,  and  aid,  comfort, 
and  fupport  us  with  their  bodys and  goods. 

And  over  this  we  let  you  wotte,.  that  upon  our  forefaid  great 
enemy,  his  adherents  and  partakers,  with  all  other  fuch  as  will 
take  falfe  quarrel,  and  ftand  in  their  defence  againft  us  with 
their  bodys  or  goods,  we  (hall  come  and  enter  upon  them  as 
their  heavy  lord,  .and  take  and  repute  them  and  every  of  them 
as  our  traitors  and  rebels,  and  fee  them  punifhed  according 

and 
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and  upon  all  our  fubjecls,  that  according  to  right  and  the  duty 
of  their  leigance  will  aid,  fuccour,  and  comfort  us  with  their 
powers,  with  their  lives  or  goods,  or  vicinal  our  hoft  for  ready 
money;  we  (hall  come  and  enter  upon  them  lovingly  as  their 
natural  leige  lord,  and  fee  they  have  juftice  to  them  equally 
miniftered  upon  their  caufes  :  wherefore  we  will  and  defire  you 
and  every  of  you,  that  incontinent  upon  the  hearing  of  this 
our  proclamation,  ye,  according  to  the  duty  of  your  allegiance, 
are  ready  yourfelves  in  your  bed  defend ble  array,  and  give  your 
perfonal  attendance  upOn  us  where  we  fliall  then  fortune  to  be  j 
and  in  your  fo  doing  ye  fliall  find  us  your  right,  efpecial,  and. 
fingular  good  lord,  and  fo  to  fee  you  recompenfed  and  reward- 
ed as  by  your  fervice  unto  us  fliall  be  deferved. 


NUMBER      II. 

The  Confejfwn  read  by  Perk  in  War  beck  when  fet  in  the  Stocks 
on  a  Scaffold  at  Cheapftde.  Extracted  from  Grafton,  p.  929. 
Hall,  4c;. 

Jl  IRST,  it  is  to  be  lenowne,  That  I  was  borne  in  the  towne 
of  Turney  in  Flaunders,  and  my  father's  name  is  John  Olbeck, 
which  fayde  John  Olbeck  was  comptroller  of  the  faid  towne  of 
Turney,  and  my  mother's  name  isKatherynde  Faro;  and  one 
of  my  grandfires  upon  my  father's  fide- was  named  Diryek 
Olbeck,  which  dyed;  after  whofe  death  my  grandmother  was 
maryed  unto  Peter  Flamme,  that  was  receaver  of  the  forenamed 
towne  of  Turney,  and  deane  of  the  botemen  that  rowe  upon 
the  water  or  ryver  called  Lefchelde  ;  and  my  graundfire  upon 
my  mother's  was  Peter  de  Faro,  which  had  in  his  keeping  the 
keyes  of  the  gate  of  Saint  John's  within  the  fame  town  of  Tur- 
ney ;  alio  I  had  an  uncle  called  Maifter  John  Stalyn,  dwelling 
in  the  parifhe  of  Saint  Pyas  within  the  fame  towne,  which  had 
maried  my  father's  filler,  whofe  name  was  Jone  or  Jane,  with 
whome  I  dwelled  a  certayne  feafon ;  and  after  I  was  led  by  my 
mother  to  Andwerp  for  to  learn  Flemifhe  in  a  houfe  of  a  coufm 
of  mine,  an  officer  of  the  faid  towne,  called  John  Stienbeck, 
with  whom  I  was  the  fpace  of  halfe  a  yere ;  and  after  that  I  re- 
turned again  to  Turney,  by  reafon  of  the  warres  thai  were 'in 
Flaunders ;  and  within  a  yere  followying  I  was  fent  with  a  mar- 

chaunt 
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cbaunt  of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney  riamed  Berlo,  ,to  the  matte 
of  Andwarpe,  where  I  fell  Jfick,  which  fickneffe  continued  upon 
five  moneths;  and  the  faid  Berlo  fent  me  to  borde  in  a  fkin- 
ner'shoufe  that  dwelled  befide  the  houfe  of  the  Englifli  nation  ; 
and  by  him  I  was  from  thence  carried  to  Barowe  marte,  and  I 
lodged  at  the  figne  of  the  Olde  Man,  where  I  abode  the  fpace 
of  two  moneths;  and  after  this  the  fayd  Barlo  fet  me  with  a 
marchant  of  Middelborough  to  fervice  for  to  learne  the  lan- 
guage, whofe  name  was  John  Strewe,  with  whom  I  dwelled ' 
from  Chriftmastil  Eafter,  and  then  I  went  into  Portyngale,  in 
the  company  of  Sir  Edward  Bramptone's  wyfe,  in  a  (hip  whicfi 
was  called  the  Quene's  (hip ;  and  when  I  was  come  thether, 
then  I  was  put  in  fervice  to  a  knight  that  dwelled  in  Lufhborne, 
whiche  was  called  Peter  Wars  de  Cogna,  wyth  whome  I 
dwelled  an  whole  yere,  whiche  fayde  knight  had  but  one  eye  ; 
and  becaufe  I  defyred  to  fee  other  countries,  I  toke  licence  of 
him,  and  then  I  put  myfelfe  in  fervice  with  a  Briton,  called 
Pregent  Meno,  the  whjch  brought  me  with  him  intolreland,  and 
when  we  were  there  arrived  in  the  towne  of  Corke ;  they  of  the 
towne,  becaufe  I  was  arayed  with  Tome  clothes  of  filke  of  my 
fayde  maifteVs,  came  unto  me  and  threaped  upon  mee  that  I 
fhould  be  the-  duke  of  Clarence  fonne  that  was  before  time  at 
Duellin  ;  and  forafhmuch  as  I  denied  it,  there  was  brought 
unto  me  the  holy  Evangelifts  and  the  ciroffe  by  the  maior  of  the 
towne,  which  was  called  John  lc  Mellen,  and  there  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  him  and  other  I  tooke  my  othe  as  the  truthe  was,  that  I 
was  not  the  forfayde  duke's  fonne,  nor  nonne  of  his  blood : 
and  after  this  came  unto  me  an  Englishman,  whofe  name  was 
Stephen  Poytron,  with  one  Jehn  Water,  and  layde  to  me  in 
fwearyng  great  othes,  that  they  knew  well  that  I  was  king 
Riqhafde's  baftard  fonne  ;  to  whom  I  anfwered  with  like  othes, 
that  I  was  not ;  and  then  they  advifed  me  not  to  be  afearde, 
but  that  I  mould  take  it  upon  me  boldly,  and  if  I  would  do  fo, 
they  would  ayde  and  affift  me  with  all  their  power  againit  the 
king  of  England,  and  not  only  they,  but  they  were  allured  well 
that  the  erles  of  Defmond  and  Kildare  fbould  do  the  fame  ;  for 
they  forced  not  what  parte  they  tooke,  fo  that  they  might  be 
revenged  upon  the  king  of  England,  and  fo  againft  my  will 
made  me  to  learne  Englifhe,  and  taught  me  what  I  fhould  do 
and  fay  ;  and  after  this  they  called  me  duke  of  Ybrke,  fecond 
'  foone  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  becaufe  king  Richarde's  baf-^ 
tard  fonne  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and  upon 
this  the  fayde  John  Water,  Stephen  Povtron,  John  Tiler, 
Hughbert  Burgh,  with  many  other,  as  the  forfayde  erles,  en- 
tered 
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tered  into  this  falfe  quarell :  and  within  a  fhort  time  after  the 
French  king  fent  an  ambaffador  into  Ireland,  whofe  name  was 
Loyte  Lucas,  and  mayfter  Stephyn  Fryam,  to  advertife  me  to 
come  into  Fraunce^  and  thence  I  went  into  Fraunce,  and 
from  thence  into  Flaunders,  and  from  Flaunders  into  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  and  fo  into  England. 


NUMBER      III. 

Dijfertation  on  the  Char  abler  of  Per  kin  Warbeck,  and  cr. 
the  Crimes  imputed  to  Richard  the  Third? 


Jl  HIS  Appendix  the  author  lived  not  to  execute;  and  it  Is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  memorial  remains  of  his  opinion 
on  a  fubiett  3o  long  controverted,  and  ftill  fo  obfcure.  The 
character  of  Richard,  and  the  tran factions  during  his  troubled 
reign,  are  infeparable  from  the  controverfy  concerning  War.- 
beck  ;  and  of  that  controverfy  a  particular  examination  is  con- 
fidered  as  requifite  to  complete  this  volume.  Biftorica!  differ- 
tation  admits  of  minuter  refearch  and  more  critical  -difquifition 
than  general  hiftory ;  nor  am  I  refponfible  if  in  fome  particulars 
thefe  refearches  correfpond  not  entirely  with  the  text  of  our 
author. 

Moft  hiltorians  reprefent  the  murder  of  Richard's  nephews 
as  the  neceffary  fequel  of  his  former  crimes.  He  meditated, 
it.  is  faid,  at  an  early  period,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and 
for  that  purpofe  promoted  the  execution  of  Clarence,  his  bro- 
ther, and  procured  from  parliament  the  attainder  of  his  iflue. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  he  intercepted  the  perfon  of  the 
young  king,  and  imprifoned  his  kinfmen,  conduced  him  with 
pomp  and  feeniing  refpecl  to  the  Tower,  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  privy  council  the  office  of  protector,  profelTed  in  pub- 
lic, and  with  repeated  oaths,  his  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  but 
concerted  fecretly  to  defpoil  him  of  his  crown.  Alike  regard- 
lefs  of  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  of  oaths,  and  of  bloodfhed,  he 
executed,  without  trial,  Haftings  his  friend,  Gray,  Rivers, 
Vaughan,  and  others,  from  whom  he  apprehended  obftruction 
to  his  fchemes  ;  and  then  circulated  abfurd  reports,  to  perfuade 
the  people  that  his  nephews  were  baftards,  and  himfelf  the  le- 
gitimate heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  infiuuated  that  Richard 
Vol.  VI.  S  f  alon^ 
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alone  was  legitimate,  as  his  brothers  had  fprung  from  their 
mother's  illicit  amours,  and  afferted  that  Edward's'  previous 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy  rendered  his  connexion  with  the 
queen  adulterous,  and  their  iffue  fpurious.  The  laft  topic  was 
employed  by  Buckingham,  who  harangued  the  citizens  on 
Richard's  pretentions  ;  and  obtaining  a  few  faint  acclamations, 
he  proceeded  next  day,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  ten- 
der the  crown  to  Richard,  who,  after  much  afTefted  importu- 
nity, confented  to  reign.  Such  an  ufurpation  was  to  be  fecured 
by  the  murder  of  the  young  princes;  and  is  it  credible  that  Rich- 
ard, the  perjured  Richard,  whole  fteps  to  the  throne  were 
marked  with  blood,  would  abllain  from  the  devoted  lives  of 
his  nephews  ?  Their  removal  was  requifite  for  his  fecurity  , 
for  confpiracies  were  forming  to  reflore  them  to  liberty,  and 
reinflate  them  in  their  rights.  That  they  were  removed  by 
murders  is  demonilrated  by  their  fudden  difappearance,"  and 
the  fubfequent  prevailing  report  of  their  death  ;  by  Richard's 
inability  to  produce  them  in  order  to  difpel  fuch  rumours  ; 
by  his  propofed  alliance  with  their  lifter  Elizabeth,  whofe  right 
to  the  crown  was  only  Valid  in  the  event  of  their  death  ;  and 
by  the  united  teftirnony  of  the  principal  Yorkifts,  who,  affur- 
ed  that  the  princes  were  dead,  joined  the  Lancaftrians  to  de- 
throne the  tyrant.  The  particulars  of  the  murder  were  after- 
wards inveftigated,  authenticated  by  the  confeffion  of  the  fur- 
viving  affafhns,  and  in  a  fubfequent  age,  corroborated  by  the 
accidental  difcovery  of  the  bodies.  Warbeck,  who  perfo- 
nated  the  younger  brother,  was  therefore  an  impoftor.  His 
ftory  is  incredible  •,  thofe  who  difpatched  his  brother  fpared 
him  from  compafiion,  and  connived  at  his  efcape.  In  that 
event,  jnftead  of  confuming  his  early  youth  as  an  obfeure  wan- 
derer, lie  mult  have  fpeedily  re-appeared  in  the  Nether- 
lands at  his  aunt  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  court;  and  the 
partifans  of  York  rnufl  have  been  foon  apprifed  of  his  mira- 
culous efcape  :  but  he  appeared  not  till  nine  years  afterwards^ 
not  till  the  fupport  which  the  duchefs  had  given  to  another 
impoftor,  difclofed  her  ignorance  of  his  efcape,  and  her  rea- 
difiefs  to  concur  in  every  fimilar  impofture,  diftrefTing  to 
Henry  ;  and  the  evidence,  apparently  fo  complete,  is  forti- 
fied and  rendered  irrefifuble  by  Warbeck's  voluntary  confef- 
fion at  the  gibbet,  when  he  had  nothing  to  expe£t  frona 
Henry's  clemency,  and  nothing  farther  to  apprehend  from  his 
power. 

The  preceding  is  certainly  a  plaufible  narrative,  if  not  en- 
tirely confident  with  hiflorical  truth  ;  nor  is  its  truth  conteft- 
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ed,  uulefs  by  a  few,  whofe  opinion,  however,  the  refult  of 
judicious  and  accurate  inquiries,  is  entitled  to  peculiar  refpect 
and  attention  *.  The  controverfy  between  them  refolves  into 
four  general  divifions  or  portions,  I.  The  crimes  attributed  to 
Richard's  youth ;  II.  His  ufurpation  or  acquifition  of  the  ' 
crown ;  III.  The  fate  of  his  nephews  5  and,  IV.  The  preten- 
tions and  character  of  Perkin  Warbeek.  But  k  is  ne-ceflary 
previous  to  fuch  inquiries  to  afcertain  the  credit  due  to  original 
authorities,  and  thefe  have  been  properly  reduced  to  the  un- 
known continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey,  to 
Rous,  Fabian,  and  Sir  Thomas  More :  the  three  fir  It  were 
contemporary  with  Richard,  the  lad  with  Warbeek  ;  but  Fa-' 
bian  was  a  wretched  annalift,  more  attentive  to  the  fucceflson 
of  mayors  and  iherifrs,  than  to  the  tranfaclions  of  princes ; 
and  Rous,  a  reclufe  prieft,  feems  to  have  written  without  in- 
formation, but  with  all  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  Lan- 
caftrian  party.  The  Chronicle  of  Croyland  is  lefs  partial  5  the 
author  is  favourable  to  Edward's  memory,  and  exprefles  force 
regret  at  the  indignities  offered  to  Richard's  body.  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  a  copious  hiftorian,  and  his  narrative  of  Richard's 
ufurpation,  and  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  has  been  tranferibr 
ed  in  every  fubfe^quent  Chronicle,  adopted  by  Polydore  Virgil., 
and  followed  almoft  implicitly  by  modern  hiftcrians.  To  thefe 
Bacon  has  been  added  as  an  original  authority,  a  character  to 
which  Buck  is  equally  entitled,  as  both  had  accefs  to  original 
papers  that  are  now  deftroyed.  But  in  thefe  inquiries  it  is 
chiefly  neceffary  to  guard  againft  the  impofing  authority  of 
great  names. 

I.  An  impartial  hiftorian  rnuft  exculpate  Richard  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  early  youth  f,  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. 
of  his  foil  prince  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Croyland  Chronicle,  prince  Edward,  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  others,  were 
{lain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  or  afterwards,  ultr'icibus 
■quorumdam  manibus $  according  to  Fabian,  Edward,  on  re- 
ceiving a  blow  from  the  king,  was  difpatched  by  his  fer- 
vants;  but  in  the  next  century,  hiflori?.ns,  improving  on 
the   flory,  devolved  this  menial  office   qn    Clarence,  Dorfet3 

*  With  the  refpe&ed  names  of  Carte  and  Wdpole,  mav  I  inferibe 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  ? 

f  Richard,  who  perifhed  prematurely  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  a 
youth  of  eighteen  at  the  battle  of  Tewkibury.  It  is  not  likely  that  fuch 
a  boy.  would  be  employed  to  alfafTinate  Henry  and  his  Too. 

Sf  2  Haflings, 
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Haftings,  and  Gloucefier  *.  The  death  of  Henry  happen- 
ed, according  to  Fabian,  on  the  eve  of  Afcenfion,  the  night 
after  king  Edward's  triumphal  arrival  in  London ;  a  con- 
currence of  circumftances  fufficient  to  afford  juft  fufpicion 
of  a  violent  death,  It  was  varioufly  related,  fays  Fabian  ; 
but  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  Richard  (tabbed  him. 
The  Croyland  Chronicle  is  lefs  explicit  1  .  Taceo  hoc  tern- 
porum  interftitio,  inventum  efTe  corpus  regis  Henrici,  in  fur- 
rem  Londiniarum  exanime;  parcat  Deus,  et  fpatium  psene- 
tentiae  ei  doner,  quicunque  tarn  facrilegas  manus  in  Chriftum 
Domini,  aufus  eft  immittere.  Unde  agens  tyranni  patienfque 
gloriofi  martyris,  titulum  mercaturf.  The  narrative  indicates 
the  popular  rumour,  that  the  martyr  perifhed  by  the  tyrant's 
(probably  Richard's)  hands;  but  wc  difcover  from  Hollingfhed 
that  the  death  of  Henry,  as  recorded  in  certain  contemporary 
writers,  Was  occasioned  by  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his 
fon,  his  own  difa  iters,  and  the  ruin  of  his  friends  J.  This, 
though  aflerted  by  writers,  "  favouring  altogether,"  fays  Hol- 
lingfhed, "  the  houfe  of  York,"  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Richard  feems  to  have  entertained  too  much  refpecl:  for  the 
good  old  king,  to  be  the  unneceffkry  and  officious  inftrument 
of  his  death.  After  his  acceffion,  he  removed  the  body  of 
Henry  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  with  royal  folemnity  at 
"Windfor^j  a  circumftance  imputable  only  to  a  veneration 
either  for  the  illuftrious  defcent  or  the  piety  of  a  monarch 
who,  becaufe  he  was  a  fool,  wao  reputed  a  faint.  The  pre- 
tended rumour  is  contradicted  therefore,  both  by  contemporary 
evidence  and  a  fair  interpretation  of  Richard's  'conduct,'  who 
would  nof,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  revive,  by  any 
indifcreet  hypocrify,  a  rumour  fo  prejudicial  to  his  own  repu- 
tation. But  the  following  remarkable  information  is  contain- 
ed in  a  late  edition  of  hhakefpeare  :  "  It  has  been  obferved  to 
*'  me,  bv  Mr.  Edderton,  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
*'  public  accounts  allowed  in  the  Exchequer  for  trie  maintenance 
*f  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the  Tower, 
f*  that  he  lived  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  was  twenty-two 
""days  after  the  time  afhgned  for  his  pretended  afTaffi nation  ; 
f(  was  expofed  to  public  view  at  St.  Paul's  for  fome  days,  and 

*  Hall,   Grafton,    Hollingfhed.      Stowe,   a    mere  judicious   author, 
adheres  firicTtly  to  Fabian.     Buck  quotes  an  ancient  MS:  Chronicle  in  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  cuttody,  to  prove  that  Richard,  though  prefent,  drew  not 
his  fword.     Buck  apud  Kenner.      See  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  555. 
;    -f  Id.  p.  536.  J  Hollingfhed,  vol.  ii    p.  690.' 

§  Rous,  p.  217     Stowe,  424, 

«f  Interred 
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"  interred  at  Chertfey  with  much  folemnity,  and  at  no  incon- 
"  fiderable  expence  *."  If  the  fact  be  fuch,  and  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  to  queftion  the  authority,  what  becomes  of  our  ancient 
chroniclers  ?  I  will  not  fpeak  of  their  accuracy  ;  but  what  re- 
liance can  be  placed  in  their  truth?  If  Henry  died  not  on 
the  night  of  Edward's  triumphal  entryj  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  fufpicion  of  violence  •,  and  we  mud  conclude  that  Fa- 
bian and  the  monk  of  Croyland,  writing  at  a  diftant  period, 
(Fabian  died  in  1 5  £  2,)  forgot  the  regular  fucceffion  of  events, 
and  adopted- a  fubiequent  vain  furmife,  in  order  to  render  their 
faint  a  martyr  f.  Thefe  crimes  originated  therefore  from  the 
fame  Lancaitrian  prejudices  that  accufed  Richard  of  mur- 
dering his  wife,  whole  death  was  occasioned  by  a  lingering 
malady,  and  accelerated,  as  the  monk  of  Croyland  conjec- 
tures and  infinuates,  not  by  poifon,  but  her  hufband's 
neglect  :f. 

The  execution  of  Clarence  is  afcribed,  by  our  older  hifto- 
rians,  to  the  queen's  mitigations,  whofe  intercenion  might 
have  certainly  faved  him,  and  whofe  brother  Rivers  was  en- 
riched by  his  forfeiture;  but  I  cannot  difcover  that  Richard 
was  a  gainer,  that  he  obtained  a  larger  portion  of  his  wife's 
inheritance  §.  The  queen's  relations  were  ambitious  and  in- 
folent ;  Clarence  impatient,  impetuous,  and  haughty  ;  and,  as 
they  domineered  at  court,  his  imprudent  oppofition,  and  per- 
haps the  temptation  of  a  rich  confifcation,  provoked  his  fate. 
Their  procedure  was  conformable  to  the  court  intrigues  of  the 
period;  they  began  by  accufing  and  convicting  his  domeftics 
and  friends,  in  order  to  impel  him  to  fome  defperate  counfels. 
Buckingham,  connected  then  with  the  queen's  party  by  his 
marriage  with  her  filter,  was  created  high-fteward  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence ;  and  Clarence's  fate  is  the  counterpart  of 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  perifhed  in  the  former 
reign  by  the  machinations  of  queen  Margaret  and  Suffolk  her 

*  Malone's  Shakefpear,  vol    xi.  p.  653. 

•f  Holiingfhed,  to  render  the  murder  indifputable,  afferts  that  the 
wounds  bled  afrefh  at  St.  Paul's.  J  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  572. 

§  Rymer  FoeJ.  vol.  xii.  p.  95.  The  hypocritical  language  of  this 
donation  is  curious,  and  Teems  to  fallen  the  rt.urder  indifputabty  on 
Rivers.  "  Sciatis  quod  nos,  inel-icae  memorise  noltras  reducentes  de  gran- 
"  dibus  injuriis,  gravaminibufque  offenfis,  non  folum  cariflimo  confan- 
"■  guineo  noilro  Antonio  comiti  Ryvers,  verum  etiam  nobilibus  parent!- 
"  bus  fuis,  per  Georgium  nuper  ducem  Clancia  indigne  perpetratis,  et 
"  quod  idem  dux,  die  quo  obiit  et  antea,  voluit  et  intendebat  quod 
"  prcedittus  comes  omnino  recompenfaretur."  The  grant  infinuates  that 
Clarence,  at  his  death,  made  a  nuncupative  will  in  Rivers'  favour;  a 
proof  that  his  conduS  required  exculpation. 

minion. 
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minion.  Richard,  who  had  alfo  quarrelled  with  the  queen's 
relations,  acted  with  more  ctrcumfpedtion  than  Clarence;  yet 
the  fame  influence  that  ruined  his  brother  might  have  been  di- 
rected afterwards  againft  himfelf:  nor  is  it  probable  that  he, 
would  weaken  his  own  fecurity  by  conniving  indirectly  at  the 
deftruction  of  Clarence.  The  queen's  influence  was  formida- 
ble, and  exerted  for  the  worft  purpofes,  to  aggrandize  lier  fa- 
mily by  the  deprefhon  or  ruin  of  the  principal  nobility.  Hast- 
ings once  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  life  endan- 
gered by  the  accufation  of  Rivers*;  and  Richard,  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  queen  and  her  kindred,  and  their  in- 
fluence during  an  unprincipled  reign,  had  certainly  fome 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  Clarence's  fate  might  extend  to 
himfelf. 

II.  Thefe  tranfactions  then  give  u s  no  indications  of  Richard's 
character,  his  ambition,  his  cunning,  or  predifpofftion  to  cruel- 
ty. The  fucceeding  events  are  more  deeifive :  the  young  king 
intercepted;  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Vaughan  apprehended,  and  with 
Raftings  executed,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
Gloucefter,  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  was  conftitutionally 
protector ;  but  the  queen  had  certainly  projected  meafures  for 
retaining  her  influence  during  the  minority,  and  fecuring 
the  regency  to  herfelf  or  her  brother.  She  had  ordered 
Rivers  to  raife  an  army;  a  meafure  calculated  not  for 
efcorting  the  king,  but  for  preferving  to  themfelves  the 
pofleflion  of  his  perfon,  intimidating  their  enemies,  and  ufurp- 
ing  the  government.  When  the  fcheme  was  detected  and 
counteracted  in  council,  the  efcort  was  limited  to  two  thou- 
fand  men  ;  and  whether  thefe  troops  were  brought  forward, 
fome  artifice  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Nottingham  in 
detaching  Gray,  Rivers,  and  Vaughan  from  the  king's  attend- 
ants. There  they  were  arretted  ;  and  the  hints  cafually  fur- 
nifhed  by  hiftorians  of  Dorfet's  entering  the  Tower,  removing 
the  treafures  of  the  late  king,  and  employing  them  partly  i$ 
preparing  a  fleet,  demonftrate  that  the  Grays  were  acdufed 
with  reafon  of  confpiring  to  feize  the  administration,  by  re- 
taining the  perfon  of  the  young  king  f .  So  far  Gloucefter  is 
juitifiable,  as  he  only  anticipated  thofe  whofe  ambition  threaten- 
ed disturbance  to  the  ftate.  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of 
thefe  noblemen  and  of  Haftings,  Richard's  friend  and  confe- 
derate, mutt  be  afcribed  to  a  premeditated  fcheme  of  ufurpa- 
ilon.     The  protector  afpired  to  the  crown,  and  fecured  it  by 

*  Sir  Thomas  More.  7-  Ibid.    Walpo'.e's  Hiftoxic  Doubts. 

the 
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previous  removal  of  every  obflacle;  and  in  thefe  fanguinary 
lfactions  we  difcover  the  fir  it  certain  indications  of  his  arri- 


tne 

trani 

bitious  defigns. 

Yet:  our  progrefs  is  arretted  by  an  unexpected  difficulty—- 
Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Eleanor  Butler — -a  fact  better 
authenticated  than  hiftorians  imagine.  The  Croyland  Chro- 
nicle, and  a  pafiage  (a  vague  paffage)  in  the  Memoirs  of  Com™ 
mines,  were  regarded  as  the  only  evidence,  till  the  rolls  of 
Richard's  parliament  were  difcovered  and  publifhed.  Yet 
thefe  authorities,  feparately,  are  not  fatisfa£tory  :  the  marriage 
is  mentioned  by  Commings  and  the  monk  of  Croyland  as  a 
pretext  adopted  to  juflify  Richard's " :  usurpation ;  nor  are  the 
rolls  of  parliament  of  more  authority  than  any  atteftation  of  a 
falfehood  that  might  be  extorted  then  from  a  fervile,  or  obtain- 
ed to-day  from  a  venal  parliament.  But  there  is  another  au- 
thority lefs  controvertible,  the  reflected  authority  of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

His  hiftory  is  a  highly-coloured  though  unfinished  perfor- 
mance, publifhed  originally  in  Englifh,  afterwards  in  Latin,  the 
language  in  which  it  was  probably  firft  compofed.  The  Eng- 
lifh copy  is  inferted  in  Hall,  Grafton,  Stowe,  and  Hollingfhed  ; 
but  a  licentious  and  faulty  paraphrafe  by  Strype  or  Kennet  has, 
with  moft  authors,  fuperfeded  the  original  *.  The  hiftory 
from  its  very  commencement  is  partial ,  it  expatiates  on 
Richard's  perfonal  deformity  and  monftrous  birth,  his  per- 
verfenefs  and  pravity  ■  while  foil  ih  the  womb  ;  afcribes  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  to  his  dagger,  the  death  of  Clarence  to  his  in- 
trigues and  ambition  ;  and  proceeds  to  relate  fuch  mytterious 
and  fecret  tranfactions  as  the  death  of  the  actors  precluded 
from  tranfpiring.  At  the  death  of  Haftings,  in  explaining  the 
pretext  employed  by  Richard  for  baftardifing  his  nephews,  the 
hiftorian  paufes,  fufpends  his  narration  ;  reverts  to  the  period 
of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  and  that  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  demonstrating  that  his  previous  marriage  or 
precontract  with  another  was  an  obfolete  calumny  already  re- 
futed. He  informs  us  that  the  duchefs  of  York,  difapproving 
of  the  propofed  connexion  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  endeavoured 
to  diffuade  her  fon  from  the  marriage.  *<  The  king  was  in- 
flexible ;  and  his  mother"  (I  tranllate  it  from  the  Latin)  «  in- 

*  With  Hume,  it  certainly  fuperfeded  the  original,  when  he  afferred 
that  More  mentioned  Lady  Butler  as  well  as  Elizabeth  Lucy's  marriage, 
and  treated  them  both  lightly  as  rumours.  Hiit.  vol.  iii.  p.  455,  note  M. 
Lady  Butler's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  More  •,  but  her  tlory  is  in- 
fei  ted  in  Kennett's  Vernon, 

«  cen  fed 
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*•  cenfed  at  his  difobedience,  concerted  their  meafures  for  irrr- 
"  peding  the  match.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  a  lady  of  noble  birth 
««  and  exquifite  beauty,  had  been  debauched  by  Edward.  On 
il  the  approach  of  the  nuptials,  when  the  banns  were  publifh- 
"  ed,  the  duchefs  his  mother,  as  if  to  abfolve  her  confcience, 
«'  objected  with  tears,  that  her  fon  was  already  efpoufed  to 
«  Elizabeth  Lucy,  their  faith  plighted,  and  their  nuptials  eon- 
<*  fummated.  The  marriage  was  therefore  interrupted,  either 
«*  by  the  prieft's  refufal  or  the  king's  reluctance  to  celebrate 
"  the  rites,  till  an  afperfion,  to  which  his  mother's  fcruples 
**  had  contributed  weight  and  authority,  was  examined  and 
««  difproved.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  though  instructed  fecretly,  and 
'*  infpired  with  ambitious  views  by  the  duchefs,  confefTed, 
*{  when  interrogated  on  oath,  that  whatever  were  her  expec- 
««  tations,  no  matrimonial  obligation  had  been  contracted  by 
"  Edward.  Thus  the  pretended  marriage  was  detected,  and 
'*  its  falfehood  publifhed,  previous  to  the  king's  marriage  with  A 
"  Elizabeth  Gray.  Thefe  circumftances,"  the  hiftorian  con- 
cludes, "  are  detailed  perhaps  with  too  much  prolixity ;  but 
**  it  is  necelTary  to  know  that  the  fole  objection  which  the 
*'  Protector  difcovered  againft  Edward's  marriage  was  a  ca~ 
«c  lumny  long  exploded  and  antiquated." 

This  paffage,  diverted  of  its  rhetoric,  difclofes  an  important 
hiftorical  fact— that  Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Gray  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  own  mother ;  that  (he  appear- 
ed in  church  when  the  banns  were  publifhed,  and  with  tears 
prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  as  her  fon  was 
already  contracted  to  another.  Her  allegation,  the  more  au- 
thoritative as  it  proceeds  from  a  mother,  is  difproved  by  Eliza- 
beth Lucy's  confeffion  :  the  hiftorian  dwells  on  this  as  a  con- 
futation of  the  calumny.  Surely  were  thefe  circumftances  ad- 
mitted as  truth,  when  a  mother,  terrified  at  the  violation  of  a 
facramental  obligation,  (marriage  then  was  efteemed  a  faCra- 
mentj  prohibits  her  fon's  nuptials,  a  reafonable  fufpicion  may 
be  entertained  that  her  objection  was  not  without  foundation, 
that  a  monarch,  impetuous  in  his  paffions,  and  arbitrary  like 
Edward,  might  either  extort  or  fabricate  the  pretended  con- 
feffion. 

.But  in  this  pretended  confeffion  there  is  no  truth.  The 
pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  was  his  brother's  precontract, 
not  with  Lucy,  but  with  lady  Eleanor  Butler.  Shaw  there- 
fore, if  inftructed  by  the  Protector,  could  not  preach  on 
Edward's  precontract:  with  Elizabeth  Lucy ;  nor  could  Buck- 
ingham adopt  fuch  an  injudicious  topic  in  haranguing  the  citi- 
zens. 
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sens.  Richard  could  not  refort  to  an  objection  abfolutely  pre- 
clusive of  his  own  pretentions ;  for  Elizabeth  Lucy  had  a  fon 
by  Edward,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  afterwards  lord  Lille,  whofe 
legitimacy  mufl  have  been  recognifed  with  his  mother's  mar- 
riage, and  his  title  eftablifhed  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The  fact  is 
indifputable,  that  Richard's  nephews  were  excluded  as  fpuri-* 
©us,  on  account  of  their  father's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler. 
'*  Oftendebatur  in  quodam  rotulo  perganieni,  quod  filii  regis 
"  Edwardi  erant  baftardi,  fupponendo  ilium  prjecontraxiife 
"  cum  quadam  Alienora  Boteler,  antequam  reginam  Elizabeth 
«*  duxifTet  uxorem."  Cron.  Croyl. — i(  Edward  was  and  flood 
"  married,  and  troth  plight  to  one  dame  Eleanor  B,ut!er, 
"  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  the  faid 
*{  king  Edward  had  made  a  precontract  of  matrimony  long 
*'  time  before  he- made  the  pretended  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
'*  Gray."  Roll  of  Parliament. — What  then  does  More's  in- 
formation amount  to  ?  He  informs  us  that  the  objection 
was  not'  devifed  by  Richard,  but  that  it  had  been  agitated 
previous  even  to  Edward's  marriage.  Does  he  difprove  it? 
He  fubflitutes  a  different  female,  and  on  her  confeffion,  which 
mull  be  fictitious,  argues  againfl  the  exiftence  of  the  marriage. 
The  conclufion  is  inevitable,  that  the  king's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Butler  (lands  authenticated  by  her  mother's  atteflation, 
and  refuted  by  no  contradictory  evidence. 

I  venerate  too  much  the  character  cf  Sir  Thomas  More,  not 
to  attribute,  if  poffible,  his  miftakes  to  ignorance;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  his  narrative  difcovers  in  the  feqiiel  an  intended  and 
artful  deviation  from  the  truth.  Fabian  informs  us,  that  Shaw 
preached  on  Sunday,  to  the  difparagement  of  Edward's  chil- 
dren, and  abucion  of  the  audience ;  that  on  Tuefday  Bucking- 
ham harangued  the  citizens  aflembled  in  Guildhall;  and  that 
Richard,  afiuming  on  Thurfday  the  regal  dignity,  was  con- 
ducted to  Weftminft'er  and  installed  as  king.  Fabian  in  thefe 
particulars  could  not  be  miftaken,  though  he  knew  not,  or  ne- 
glected to  mention  a  pubiic  inftrument  produced  on  Thurfday 
at  Barnard's-caftle,  conceived  in  the  name  cf  the  lords  and 
commons,  containing  a  recital  of  Richard's  titles,  and  a  fup- 
plication  for  his  immediate  aflumption  to  the  crown.  This, 
the  Croyland  Chronicle  allures  us,  was  the  pretext  and  colour 
employed  to  juftify  the  Protector's  usurpation  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  oppofition  to  every  hiftorieal  evidence,  has  deviled  a 
different  pretext  and  colour.  Buckingham  and  the  lords  of 
his  party,  attended  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  a  multi- 
tude of  citizens,  proceeded  on  WedhefiSaj  to  the  Protector's 

i'.;  fide  nee. 
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refidence,  who,  affe£Kng  to  miftruft  their  intentions,  appear^ 
ed  at  a  gallery  to  receive  their  addrefs.  Buckingham  an- 
nounced the  defire  of  the  people  5  Richard,  after  much  decla- 
matory dialogue,  is  perfuaded  to  reign  ;  and  the  hiftorian  con- 
cludes with  fome  facetious  and  pertinent  remarks  on  this  fcenic 
exhibition.  Thefe  circumftances  are  certainly  poffible,  but 
they  could  not  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Fabian.  A 
citizen  and  a  Spectator  apparently  of  every  public  folemnity, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  convocation  of  the 
citizens  in  confequence  of  Buckingham's  requeft  on  Tuefday, 
their  proceffion  to  Barnard's-caftle,  and  their  interview  with 
the  Protector ;  tranfaclions  of  far  more  pomp  and  importance 
than  Shaw's  fermon  at  Paul's  crofs,  or  Buckingham's  fpeech 
at  Guildhall.  The  events  of  Sunday,  of  Tuefday,  and  of 
Thurfday,  are  in  Fabian  recorded  with  care ;  the  tranfadtions 
of  Wednefday  are  reprefented  bv  the  acclamations  of  a  few 
apprentices,  and  Buckingham's  public  requeft  to  the  citizens  to 
attend  him  on  the  morrow.  The  fihnce  both  of  Fabian  and 
the  monk  of  Croyland  difproves  thefe  incidents,  and  demon- 
strates that  they  were  interpolated  by  More  to  fu-pply  the  un- 
occupied interval  between  Buckingham's  harangue  on  Tuefday, 
and  the  Supplication  prefented  to  Richard  on  Thurfday.  His 
intention  is  obvious  to  fupprefs  the  real  pretext  or  colour  em- 
ployed to  vindicate  Richard's  acceffion,  and  for  that  purpoie 
he  diverts  our  attention  to  a  different  day,  and  fubftitutes  a 
different  and  a  falfe  pretext.  The  Supplication,  (till  engroffed 
in  the  roils  of  parliament,  eftablifhes  Richard's  title  on  Edward's 
prior  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  and  the  confequen't  illegi- 
timacy of  his  offspring  by  Elizabeth  Gray.  More,  inftead  of 
refuting,  evades  the  plea,  fubftitutes  Lucy  to  conceal  the  mar- 
riage of  Eleanor  Butler,  and  creates  a  feries  of  fictitious  tranf- 
aclions to  fupprefs  the  knowledge  of  Richard's  titles,  and  ob- 
fcure  the  proximate  caufe  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 
Lucy,  preferred  it  feems  as  a  daughter  by  the  duchefs  of  York,, 
was,  according  to  More,  nee  ignobilis,  quam  fcrte  virginem  rex 
ccrrvpet.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  Wiat,  the  wife  of  one 
Lucy,  obfeure  perions;  and  if  More  was  ignorant  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  iatter,  (a  circumftance  preclutive  of  her  contract: 
with  Edward)  he  mull  have  been  fenfible  that  neither  the 
"Wiats  nor  the  Lucys  were  then  ennobled.  His  inadvertence 
has  retained  a  circumftance  historically  certain.  Lord  Butler's 
widow  was  of  noble  birth  ;  her  father  was  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, her  mother  the  former  duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter, 
and  her  marriage  with  Edward  is  ftill  a'teSted  by  more  than 

common 
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common  hiftoricah  evidence.  '  Had  the  hiftorian  .-maintained. 
inftead  of  controverting  the  exiftence  of  the  marriage,-  our 
affurance  would  have  depended  on  his  veracity;  but  his  at- 
tempt to  confute  it  by  the  fuppreffion  of  certain  circum (lances, 
and  the  fubftitution  of -others,  demonftrates  that  the  fa£t  was 
inconteftible,  too  ftrong  to  be  fairly  ftated,  and  too  ftuhborn 
to  be  openly  refilled.  His  extreme  anxiety,  his  folicitude  to 
convince  us  that  the  accufation  was  calumnious,  bet-rays  his 
knowledge'and  conviction  of  its  truth. '-'.He  had  explored  it  to 
the  fource,  traced  it  backward  to  Richard's  mother,  to  the 
diftant  period  of  Edward's  marriage.  He  affures  that  it  was 
not  invented  by  Richard,  and  explains  it  at  length,  ui  melius 
cognofcatur  quam  falfam  olim  reviclamb  rejeBamque  calumniam 
pretexuit.  Ne  ignoraretur  protector^  Edwardi  filils  natalium 
vitium  obje&urusy  nihil  reperijfe  quod  illius  matrimonii)  cbjiceret9 
prater  excujjam  olim  et  antiquatam  ealumniam.  Yet  this  anti- 
quated calumny,  fo  long  and  fo  induftrioufly  exploded,  cannot 
bear  a  relation  without  the  moft  material  deviation  from  truth. 
His  very  folicitude  to  explain,  his  induitrious  refearches  to  dif- 
cover,  the  truth,  are  evidence  againfl  him.  He  had  difcovered 
its  origin  at  Edward's  marriage  (1463),  and  muft  have  under-' 
ftood  its  application  at  Richard's  acceffion  in  1483.  In  every 
particular  he  fuppreffes  the  truth,  and  but  for  a  cafual  difco- 
very  in  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  compared  with  a  paffage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Commines,  the  world  would  have  ftill  been  ignorant: 
that  lady  Butler's  marriage  with  Edward  was  examined  in 
council,  that  it  was  fupported  by  the  depofitions  of  different 
witneffes,  and  eftablii'hed  by  the  teftimony  of  Stiilington,  the 
bifhop  who  performed  the  ceremony. 

An  hiitorian,  with  whofe  philofophical  genius  the  minute 
details  of  hiftory'  were  fcarcely  compatible,  has  remarked,  that 
the  ftatute  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward's  children  ap- 
peared, on  Henry's  acceffion  and  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  too 
defpicable  to  be  reverfed  by  parliament  *.  Henry's  policy  in 
fuppreffing  that  ftatute.  affords  additional  proof  of  Edward's 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  and  an  adequate  folution  of 
More's  intentional  perverfiou  of  the  fa£t.  The  Year  Book  in- 
forms 11$,  that  the  judges,  affembled  by  Henry  to  confult  to- 
gether on  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute,  propofed,  that  it  fhould 
be  *'  taken  off- the  rolls,  annulled,  cancelled,  deftroyed,  and 
«■'  bnmr,"  vvitiiout  being  rehearfed,  its  contents  divulged,  or 
snore  than  a  few  woixis  of  the  preamble  recited.     The  reafon 

*  Hume's  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  457.  note  M, 

affigncd 
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affigned  was*  that  the  ftatute,  becsufe  it  was   f<  falfe,  fhame- 
*«  ful,  and  fedftious,   ought  to  be  put  in  perpetual  oblivion  5 
«  for  if  any  part  of  the  fpecialty  of  the  matter  had  been  re- 
"  hearfed,    then  had  it  remained  in   remembrance  always." 
The  ftatute  would  have  been  deftroyed  without  the  ceremony' 
of  being  reverfed,  but  an  act  was  neceffary  to  indemnify  thofe 
to  whofe  cufrody  the  rolls  were  entrufted  *.     The  ftatute  was 
abrogated  therefore  in  parliament,  taken  off  the  rolls    and  de- 
ftroyed j  and  thofe   poffeffed  of  copies  were  directed,  under 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprifonment,   to  deliver  them  to  the 
chancellor;    u  fo  that  all  things  faid  or  remembered  in  the 
"  bill  and   act  be  for  ever  out  of  remembrance  and  forgot- 
"  ten  f."     The  ftatute  was  abrogated  without  recital,  in  or-  - 
der  to  conceal  its  purport,   and  obliterate  if  poffible  the  facts 
it  attefted;    and    a  propofal   for  reading  it,    that  Stillington- 
bifhop  of  Bath  might   be  refponfible  for  its  falfehood,    was 
over-ruled  and  ftifled  by  the  king's  immediate  declaration  of 
pardon  \.     Its  falfehood  would  have  merited  and  demanded 
detection,  not  concealment ;   and  Stillington,  whofe  evidence 
had  formerly  eftablifhed  the  marriage,    was,  if  perjured,   an 
object  of  punifhment,  not  of  pardon.     But  why  this  precau- 
tion to  efface  all  knowledge  of  Edward's  precontract,  the  pre- 

*  Touts  les  juftice  in  l'Fxchequer  chambre,  par  le  commandement  le 
roi,  communerent  pour  le  reverfal  del'  bil  et  a<3,  qui  ballard  les  enfants 
ies  roi  E.  IV.  et  F^liz.  fa  femme.  Et  prifteror.t  fa  direction  pour  ceo., 
que  le  bill  er  1 'acl  fuit  cy,  faux  et  flandireux,  q'ills  ne  voill  reherfes  le 
nuttier  ne  I'effcft  de  la  mafre  mes  taut  felemnit  que  Ric.  fift  un  faux  et 
feditioux  bill,  a  eitre  mis  a  luy,  qui  commence  fie,  pleafeih  it  your  high- 
nefs  to  contider  thefe  articles  enfuing,  &c.  fans  pi.  rf-herfal.  And  this 
was  the  confederation  of  the  juflices,  that  they  rehearfe  no  more  of  the 
matter,  that  the  matter  might  be  and  remain  in  perpetual  oblivion  for 
the  falftnefs  and  fhamefulnefs  of  it.  And  if  any  part  of  the  efpecialty 
of  the  matter,  &c.  Nota  icy  bien  la  policy.  Nota  enfeint  qMl  ne  puif- 
foient  ellre  pris  hors  del  record  fans  s&  del  parliament  pour  1'indemnite 
et  jeopardied'eux  q'avoient  les  records  in  lourgard. — Year  Book,  Hilary- 
Term,   1  Hen.  J. 

X^ef  Pari.  1  Hen.  note  18. — But  for  the  Year  Book,  it  would  be 
impoffible,  from  the  fhort  recital  of  the  preamble,  to  difcover  which  of 
Richard's  a6ts  was  reveifed  by  this  iiatute.  Hume's  miftake  was  una- 
voidable, as  he  overlooked  the  Year  Book  which  Carter  had  quoted. ■ 

Vol.  ii.  p.  824. 

X  Et  meme  le  jour  le  bill  fuit  leu  en  parliament  chambre,  mes  fuit 
niouve  per  afcun  deux  que  fer.  bon  ordre  que  ceiluy  qui  till  ceo  faux  bill 
reformeva  ceo.  e:  difcient  que  le  evefque  de  B.  (Stillington  then  bifhop 
of  Bash  and  Wells,)  fill  le  bill,  et  les  feigniors  vouloeint  aver  luy  in  le 
parliament  chambre  a  ver  luy  refpondre  a  ceo.  Et  le  roy  difait,  que  ii 
avoit  luy  paidonner  et  pour  ceo  il  ne  vouloit  plus  fait  a  luy  *,  quod  nota, 
conftahtia  regi-.  Et  quidam  epifconi  fuerunt  contra  ipfum. — Year  Book,, 
ibid. 

test 
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text  of  Richard's  ufurpation  or  acceffion  ?  The  fuppreffion  of 
the  ftatute  without  inquiry  into  its  truth,  or  explanation  of  its 
purport,  demonftrates  that  the  recital  was  dangerous,  the  fa£l 
inconteftible  ;  otherwife  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Henry 
would  prohibit  an  inveftigation  fo  neceffary  to  vindicate  his 
own  acceffion  and  his  queen's  legitimacy,  or  pardon  Stilling- 
ton,  whom  he  never  forgave;  and  whofe  negotiations  t6.  pro- 
cure the  delivery  of  Henry,  when  an  exile  in  Brkanny,  into 
Richard's  hands,  had  rendered  him  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
that  his  deftrudlion  was  effected  afterwards,  on  the  falfe  pre- 
text of  his  having  participated  in  Lincoln's  rebellion  *.  But 
that  which  Henry  interdicted,  the  hiftorian  f,  publishing  un- 
der his  tyrannical  aufpices,  durffc  not  venture  to  revive  or  jn— 
veftigate.  His  danger  would  have  been  considerable,  had  he 
affigned  as  the  means  of  Richard's  acceffion,  the  bill  of  Am- 
plication engroffed  in  a  ftatute  erafed  from  the  record,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  intercepted,  and  the  poiTeffion  even 
of  a  copy  prohibited  as  criminal  ;  but  his  deftruclion  would 
have  been  inevitable  had  he  perpetuated  a  fa£l  which  the  legif- 
Jature,  obfequious  to  the  deliberations  of  the  judges  and  the 
injunctions  of  Henry,  had  determined  to  confign  to  perpetual 
oblivion.'  In  concealing  Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  But- 
ler, More  co-operated  directly  with  Henry's  intentions,  and  in 
creating  a  refutable,  fictitious  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy, 
endeavoured  to  difcredit  all  traditionary  remembrance  of 
Richard's  title. 

I  obferved  that  the  authorities  feparately  were  not  Satisfac- 
tory; collectively  they  are  forcible,  perhaps  conclufive.  Stil- 
lington's  evidence  has  been  rejected  as  that  of  an  unprincipled 
prieft,  actuated  either  by  fervility  to  Richard,  or  revenge  for 
the  injuries  fuftained  from  Edward.  We  now  difcover,  that 
at  a  period  long  previous  to  Richard's  acceffion,  Edward's 
mother  was  apprifed  of  his  marriage,  and  drove  ineffectually 
to  preferve  him  from  bigamy ;  that  her  information  originated 
either  from  the  injured  lady,  or  from  Stillington  the  prieft, 
who  pronounced  the  ceremony,  and  in  whofe  hands  the  con- 
tract was  depoSited  ;  that  Edward,  whether  to  recover  the 
contract,  or  to'revenge  and  punifh  the  difclofure  of  his  Secret, 
difgraced  and  imprifoned  the  bilhop,  nor  releafed  him  till  a 
fevere  fine  was  extorted  $;  that  the  teftimony  of  the  latter 

thus 

*  Godwin  de  Preful.   Angl.  v.  Stillington. 
t  More'*  Jiiftory  was  written  according  to  Grafton  in  1508. 
X  L'evefque  de  Bath  mit  en  avant  ace  due  de  Gloceftre,    qui   ledit 
Edward,  eiiant  fort  amoureux  d'une  dame  d'Angkterre  lui  piomit  de 

I'efpoufer, 
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thus  corroborated  by  Edward's  refenrment,  was  with  other  de- 
portions  produced  and  fuftained"  as  fatisfa£tory  in  council; 
that  it  was  afterwards  recognized  in  full  parliament*;  and 
finally,  that  it  was  eftablifhed  inconteftibly  in  the  fucceeding 
reign  by  the  tacit  confeilion  of  Henry,  who  endeavoured  to 
fupprefs  the  fact ;  and  if  thofe  hiftorians  who,  in  order  to 
difprove  it,  converted  a  regular  marriage,  folemnized  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church,  into  a  fuppofed  pre-contract 
■with  a  different  woman  ;  and  attempted,  on  her  fictitious  con- 
feflion,  to  obviate  the  exiftence  of  a  previous  marriage.  More 
than  that,  we  obtain  the  unequivocal  teftimony  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  became,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  ward  of  the 
crown,  and  according  to  feudal  ufage  was  felected  during  his 
minority  as  an  advantageous  hufband  for  the  queen's  filler  f. 
During  his  early  youth,  while  educated  under  the  tuition  of 
Edward,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of  lady  Butler's  marriage  ; 
but  his  fubfequent  confederacy  with  Richard  againft  his  wife's 
relations,  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  keen  refentment  at  the 
difcovery  of  the  injury  his  coufin  had  fuftained.  His  intereft 
during  the  administration  of  the  Woodvilles  was  equivalent  to 
whatever  he  could  expect  with  Richard  ;  and  unlefs  fome  fe- 
cret  difguil  be  admitted,  he  had  no  temptation  to  defert  his 
connections.  No  rational  motive  could  actuate  his  conduct, 
but  that  conviction  which  he  felt  and  expreffed,  and  thofe 
paflions  which  would  prompt  a  proud  and  indignant  fpirit  ,to 
renounce  his  interefts,  and  relinquish  every  political  connec- 
tion, to  facrifice  even  the  lives  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  re- 
venge the  difhonour  of  his  family.  That  conviction  of  which, 
he  aflures  us,  when  alone  prefumable  as  a  motive,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  is  an  indifputable  teftimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  marriage.  "  Richard,"  he  informs  us,  "  brought  in 
i(  inftruments,  authentic  doctors,  authorities  of  the  law,  with 


fefpoufer,  pourveu  qu'il  coucha  avec  e'lffl,  ce  que  la  confentit ;  et  dit 
Feveque  quil  let  wnoit  epoufex  et  n?y  avoit  que  lui,  et  eux  deux.  En  plain 
parlernent,  le  due  de  GLocertre  fit  degrader  les  deux  filles  du  dit  Edward, 
et  deciara  bafiardes,  fous  couleur  de  quelque  cas  quil  preuver  par  un 
evefque  de  Bath  in  Angleterre  qui  autvefeis  avoit  un  grand  credit  avec 
Edward,  et  puis  fa  defapointa,  et  tient  en  prifon,  et  le  raconne  pour  un 
fomnie  d'argent  ?  le  quel  evefque  difait  qu'  Edward  avoit  prorais  fei  de 
vjnarriage  a  une  dame  quil  nommojt,  et  en  avoit  faits  la  prommifle  en- 
'tre  les  mains  du  dit  cveque. Mem.  de  Commines,  vol.  1.  pp.  437.  407. 

*  En  plein  parliament,   Commines. 

t  Dugdaie's  Baronage. — Buckingham's  education  was  committed  by 
Eiward  to  his  Jiiler  the  duchefs  of  Exeter.'-    Id'. 

"  depoG- 
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*B  depositions  of  divers  witn.elTes,  teftifying  Edward's  children 
6i  to  be  baftards  j  which  depofitions  then  I  thought  to  be  as 
sc  true  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  falfe  and  feigned  *."  His 
belief  is  certain  \  his  fubfequent  incredulity  may  be  regarded 
as  a  gratuitous  conceffion  to  Morton,  with  whom,  in  concert- 
ing rebellion,  a  difavowal  of  his  former  conviction  was  a  de- 
cency not  to  be  omitted  by  hiftorians.  Whether  he  was  af- 
terwards difabufed  of  error,  or  perverted  by  ambition,  may 
be  juftly  queftioned,  when  his  deliberate  conviction  had  al- 
ready adjudged  the  crown  to  Richard.  «  When  the  faid  de- 
f*  portions  were  before  us  (lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  evi- 
"•  dently  the  council)  read,  and  diligently  heard,  Richard 
"  ftood  up,  bareheaded,  faying,  «  Well,  my  lords,  even  as 
"  I  and  you  would  that  my  nephews  ihould  have  no  wrong, 
"  fo  I  pray  you  do  me  nothing  but  right ;  for  thefe  witneffes 
«<  and  fayings  of  famous  doctors  be  true,  for  I  am  only  the 
"  indubitable  heir  to  Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of  York,  ad- 
"  judged  to  be  the  very  heir  to  the  crown  of  this  realm  by  the 
"  authority  of  parliament.'  Which  things,  (fays  Bucking- 
(i  ham)  fo  by  learned  men  for  verity  to  us  declared,  caufed 
i(  me  and  others  to  take  him  for  our  lawful  and  undoubted 
*<  prince  and  fovereigrf lord  f  "  I  am  unwilling  unneceffarily 
to  criminate  human  nature  5  and  as  Richard's  conduct,  previ- 
ous to  his  appointment  to  the  protectorate,  may  receive  an 
explication  on  juftifiable  motives,  I  will  not  prefume  that,  in 
the  allegiance  fworn  to  his  nephew,  he  was  intentionally  per- 
jured ;  that  he  meditated  fchemes  to  fupport  his  pretenfions, 
or  was  confcious  even  of  his  right  to  the  crown.  Were  con- 
jecture admifhble  in  hiftorical  controyerfy,  I  would  advance* 
as  a  reafonable  fuppofition,  that  the  duchefs  of  York,  a  pru- 
dent woman,  who  had  guarded  the  fecret  from  the  inconfide- 
rate  Clarence  :f,  had  concealed  it  with  equal  circumfpection 
from  Richard,  nor  difclofed  it  till  his  return  from  the  north 
after  Edward's  death,  when  his  power  as  protector  enabled 
him  to  vindicate  his  title,  and  exclude  a  baftard  race  from  the 
throne.  But  whatever  was  the  peripd  at  which  his  ambition 
commenced,  his  right  of  fuccefiion,  as  the  heir  of  Richard 
Jplantagenet  his  father,  is  to  me  indifputable.  Clarence's  iffue 
was  .excluded  by  attainder,  and  Edward's  marriage  with  lady 

*  Grafton,  Hall,  in  continuation  cf  More.— See  in  tha  note  above,  the 
quotation  from  ComSnes. 
t    Id. 

j.  See  vol.  iii,  chap.  1.  fe&.  5, 

Butler 
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Butler  is  eftablifhed  at  prefent  by  fuch  evidence  as  it  is  poffi- 
ble  either  to  obtain  or  expect,  fuch  as  would  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  medium  of  an  hoftile  faction,  always  malignant, 
and  ultimately  victorious.  If  the  records  of  the  Yorkifts  have 
perifhed  with  their  family,  the  truth,  though  fuppreffed  by 
their  enemies,  may  be  ftiii  traced  in  the  partial  and  contra-; 
dictory  narratives  of  thofe  hiftorians,  who,  at  a  fubfequent 
period,  disfigured  the  annals  of  a  fhort  reign,  difquieted  and 
unfortunate,  but  not  inglorious. 

III.  The  preceding  difcuffions,  as  preparatory  to  our  in- 
quiries concerning  the  young  princes  confined  in  the  Tower, 
give  us  few  indications  of  Richard's  character,  his  hiltorical 
character,  and  no  aflurance  whatever  of  the  fate. of  his  ne- 
phews. Inftead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  we  recognize  the  legi- 
timate fovereign  of  England.  Inftead  of  a  violent  ufurpation, 
we  difcover  an  acceflion,  irregular  to  modern  ufage,  but  efta- 
blifhed  without  violence  on  a  legal  title,.  The  crimes  imputed 
to  his  youth  difappear ;  and  in  the  execution  of  Rivers,  Gray, 
and  Haftings,  if  the  ultimate  object  was  to  fecure  his  fuccef- 
fion,  fome  intermediate  myfterious  caufe  will  be  fufpec"ted  by 
thofe  whofe  inquiries  have  taught  them  to  perufe  our  ancient 
hiftorians  with  extreme  miftruft  f. 

Richard, 

f  The  execution  of  Gray  and  Rivers  may  be  confidered  as  a  juft  re-  - 
tributioa  for  the  murder  of  Clarence  ;  nor  is  Richard's  morality  highly 
cenfurable  ;  if  he  inflicled  a  juft  revenge  on  his  brother's  murderers, 
without  reverting  the  attainder  of  his  iffue,  that  eftablifhed  his  own  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown.  The  effect  of  the  attainder  was  too  remote,  confe- 
quential,  and  precarious,  to  involve  Richard  in  a  fhare  of  the  murder  ; 
and  acquitting  him  of  any  participation  in  that  crime,  we  mult  allow 
that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times,  his  revenge  was  justifiable, 
prompted  at  kail  by  a  laudable  refentment.  Hanging's  execution  is  more 
myfterious.  More's  information  has  been  coalidered  as  traditionary, 
gleaned  from  his  converfe  with  Richard's  cotemporaries  ;  but  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Harrington  ( 1596)  affigns  his  hiftory  to  Morton,  (Malone's 
Shakefpeare,  vol.  v.  p.  562.)  and  a  Latin  Hillory  of  Richard,  compofed 
by  th.u  prelate,  was  preferved  in  the  laft  century  by  Roper,  a  defend- 
ant of  More,  to  whom  as  a  favourite  pupil  the  book  had  devolved.  (Buck, 
apod  Kennett,  54-6.)  That  fuch  was  the  fource  of  his  infornaation,  the 
fubtiratum  on  which  he  conitrufted  his  hillory,  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  f-.nglii'h  edition,  which,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  Richard's  ac- 
ceffion,  comprehends  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  the  fecret  difafTedtion 
of  Buckingham,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  an  intereiiing 
cemverfation  between  the  latter  and  Morton.  The  converfation  is  refund- 
ed and  continued  by  Hall  and  Grafton  in  a  manner  equally  minute  and 
circumftantial,  nor  apparently  lefs  authentic  5  and  as  the  particulars  could 
only  be  obtained  from  Morton,  I  conclude  that  they  and  More  had  ac- 
tefs  to  the  fame  original  information,  and  attribute  the  materials  of  the 
liiiiory  in  queftion  to  Morton,   the  ornamental  and  claffical  varnifh  to 

.  More. 
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Richard,  according  to  thefe  hiftorians,  affuming  on  the 
ninth,  or  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  regal  dignity,  was  crown- 
ed on  the  fixth  of  July,  and  thereafter  began  a  progrefs 
through  Gloucefter,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  northward  to 
York  •,  during  which  the  young  princes  were  fecretly  rourcler- 
edi  Thefe  events  are  recorded  as  palling  in  rapid  f'.icceflion, , 
as  connected  together;  the  execution  of  Haflings  with  Rich- 
ard's acceffion,  the  death  of  the  princes  with  li is  coronation, 
and  immediate  removal  from  London.  The  public  records 
correct  thefe  dates  ;  the  acceffion  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  June,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Haft- 
ings, and  the  coronation  was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  of  July, 
in  the  prefence  of  almoft  every  peer  of  the  realm  *.  The 
progrefs  north  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  till  that  period  we  are  affured  that  the  princes  continued 
alive. 

More.  Thisdifcovery  may  excu'p.ite  More  from  the. imputation  of  pro- 
pagating  deliberate  fa!fch-od.  Not  a  fpeitato^  merely,  but  an  adlcr 
chiefly  inllrumental  in  Richard's  deflrucl  on  :  Morton's  knowledge  and 
intentional  m'ifreprefentation  of  Edward's  marriage  and  Richard's  title 
bellows  additional  confirmation  on  both.  1  lie  feizure  and  execution  of 
Haflings,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  is  preceded  in  his  hiflory  by  dreams 
and  omens,  and  related  with  ci re um fiances  fo  ridiculous  that  they  provoke 
a  fmile  amidfl  all  the  trag'c  declamation  of  the  drama-  The  Protestor, 
at  a  council  held  in  the  lower,  requeued  a  dim  of  Arawberries  from. 
Morton  for  dinner,  retired  for  an  interval,  but  returning  wiih  a  counte- 
nance expreffive  of  wrath  and  verigear.ee,  exclaimed  of  the  forcery  prac- 
tifed  on  his  perfon  by  the  queen,  jean  Shore,  and  Haflings  her  para- 
mour, and  bared  his  withered  arm  as  a  proof  of  .their  guilt.  The  moil 
prominent  circumftances  are  hiftorically  certain  ;  a  cry  of  treafon  Was 
raifed  without,  the  Protestor's  armed  attendants  on  his  opening  the  door 
rufhed  into  the  council,  apprehended  [ladings,  the  primate,  and  Mor- 
ton ;  and  while  the  latter  were  imprifoned,  the  former  were  conducted 
to  immediate  execution.  [F«bi  ;n.]  But  the  intermedia''e  circumftan- 
ces are  falfe  and  abfurd  ;  Jean  Shore  was  the  millrefs  of  Dorfet,  not  of 
Haftings;  and,  from  an  original  "letter  of  Richard's,  was  treated  certain- 
ly with  peculiar  lenity.  (Hdtorical  Doubts,  p.  11H.)  Eut  why  thefe 
dreams  and  predictions  of  Haftings's  decth  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  Rich- 
ard's arm  was  withered  and  ufelefs,  Richard  a  warrior,  expert  at  arms  ?' 
or  if  fecr.et,  that  he  would  expofe  his  diihonour  -,  if.  notorious,  that  hfe 
would  render  it  the  abfurd  pretext  for  the  murder  of  his  friend  ?  What 
do  thefe  multiplied  abfurdities  amount  to?  The  artificial  glare  wiih  which 
the  whole  is  furrounded,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  fome  treafon  was  de- 
tected and  punifhed  ;  a  confpiracy  in  which  Morton  had  participated 
with  Hallings,  and  was  therefore  defiious  to  remove  from  view. 

*  Compare  Grafton's  lilt  of  the  peers  prefent  at  the  coronation  with 
the  lords  Summoned  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward,  and  Henry 
"VII.  and  it  will  appear  that  their  number  amoumed  to  about  thirty-fix, 
of  whom  thirty-two  attended  the  coronation,  and  in  all  probability  con- 
curred in  presenting  the  bill  of  fupplication.  Henry's  firrt  parliament 
was  net  attended  by  half  the  number  — See  Parliamentary  Hilt. 
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During  this  expedition  affociations  were  formed,  and  varl» 
ous  infurrecTions  projected  for  their  delivery  ;  but  when  thefe 
were  matured,  and  Bugkingham  proclaimed  as  the  leader  of 
the  enterprize,  a  repovt  prevailed  that  the  princes  had  fuffered. 
a  violent  death.  Such  is  the  concife  and  barren  account  of 
contemporary  writers,  whofe  narrations  rather  atteft  the  exi- 
gence of  the  rumour  than  the  truth  of  the  murder,  and  to 
whom  the  manner  in  which  it  was  perpetrated  was  then  un- 
known. Succeeding  hiftorians  have  adopted  that  which, 
among  different  traditionary  (lories,  appeared  the  moft  proba- 
ble to  Sir  Thomas  More.  Richard,  during  his  progrefs,  pre- 
faging  danger  from  the  lives  of  his  nephews,  difpatched  an 
attendant  from  GJoucefter  with  orders  to  Brakenbury  for  their 
immediate  death.  Brakenbury  refifted  the  difhoneft  propofal, 
1  Green  the  meffenger  returned  with  his  refufal  to  Richard 
at  Warwick,  who  complaining  to  a  page  that  his  commands 
were  unexecuted,  was  directed  to  Sir  James  Tyrell  (then 
afleepwith  his  brother  in  the  next  apartment]  as  an  afpiring  man, 
depreffed  by  Ratcliffe,  and  likely  to  perpetrate  whatever  was 
enjoined.  Tyrell  accordingly  was  commiflioned  next  morning 
to  receive  for  a  fingle  night  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the 
Tower  from  Brakenbury,  and  repairing  to  London  employed 
Dighton  and  Foreft  to  ftifle  the  princes  while  afleep  at  mid- 
night. The  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe, 
but  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  chaplain ;  and  Tyrell, 
havinff  performed  his  commiffion,  haftened  back  to  Richard, 
by  whom  he  was  knighted,  much  honoured,  and  highly  re- 
warded. 

It  has  been  obferved  with  truth,  that  thefe  circumftances 
are  improbable,  and  partly  falfe  ;  that  Richard,  before  his  de- 
parture from  London,  would  have  founded  Brakenbury  in  de- 
vifing  the  murder  ;  nor  would  fuch  a  propofal  be  entrufted  ei- 
ther to  a  letter,  or  to  verbal  credentials  ;  that  Richard  would 
not  have  communicated  his  difappointment  fo  freely ;  nor  was 
Tyrell,  already  knighted  and  mafterof  the  horfe,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  to  be  either  depreffed  by  Ratcliffe,  or  recommended  to  the 
king's  notice  by  a  namelefs  page  ;  and  finally,  that  Braken- 
bury on  his  refufal  would  not  have  been  fuperfeded  for  the 
palpable  purpofe  of  murder,  nor  again  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  Tower  *. 

But  the  ftory  is  not  deftitute  of  evidence,  the  confeffion  of 
the  aflaffins  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel,  and  the  accidental 

*   Wslpole's  Hi  ft.   Doubts,   p.  53- 
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difcovery  in  the  laft  century  of  bones  correspondent  in  fize  to 
thofe  of  the  princes  buried  in  the  Tower  under  the  rubbifh  of 
a  ruinous  (taircafe.  They  were  found,  it  is  faid,  in  a  cheft  or 
coffin  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  rebuilding  a  flaircafe  con- 
dueling  from  the  king's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,  and  were  depofited  as  the  remains  of  the  princes  by 
Charles  II.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  *.  Their  identity  has  been 
inferred  from  their  fize  and  irregular  interment,  indicating, 
as  the  ground  was  not  confecrated,  a  fecret  murder;  from  the 
coincidence  of  the  place  with  historical  description,  and  from 
the  preemption  that  no  children  unconnected  with  the  crown 
were  expofed  in  the  Tower  to  a  violent  death  f .  To  me  the 
inference  appeared  at  firll  to  be  ftrong  and  conclusive;  but 
there  are  difficulties  not  to  be  furmounted  or  obviated  :— — - 
1,  The  coincidence  of  place  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  princes, 
•  according  to  a  tradition  preferyed  in  the  Tower,  were  lodged 
in  a  building  near  the  Water-gate,  and  Tyrell,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, remained  till  the  murder  was  finifhed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flaircafe,  beneath  which  he  interred  their  bodies  £. 
They  were  buried  therefore  under  the  (lairs  of  their  lodging; 
but  Henry,  to  whom  the  affaffius  difclofed  the  place,  fought 
ineffectually  to  difcover  the  bodies,  and  concluded  at  laft  that 
the  chaplain,  who  was  then  dead,  had  removed  them  elfe- 
where.  Their  bodies  therefore  mud  have  been  transferred 
from  the  flaircafe  of  their  lodging  to  that  of  the  chapel ;  and 
thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  difcovery  and  infpected  the 
bones,  admitted  that  they  were  found  not  in  the  place  where 
Tyrell  had  depofited,  but  where  the  prieffc  had  removed 
them  §.  That  place  was  unknown,  its  coincidence  with  the 
fituation  of  the  bodies  is  conjectural,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
flaircafe  fhould  be  twice  felecled  to  conceal  their  remains; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  chaplain,  when  directed  by  Richard 
to  remove  their  bodies  to  a  place  lefs  unfuitable  to  the  fons  of  a 
king,  would  have  given  them  a  regular  interment  in  confecrat- 
ed ground. — 2.  The  identity  of  the  bones  is  uncertain.     The 

*  Sand  ford'.-.  Genealog.  Hill. 

f   Hume's  Sift,    vol.  iii.   p.  459.   note  TVT. 

j  Bacon,  p.  608.  The  place  where  the  princes  were  confined  has 
been  denominated  the  Bloody  Tower. 

§  See  Sandford's  Genealogical  Hiftory,  v.  here,  on  the  authority  of  the 
king's  furgeon,  who  was  preient  at  the  difcovery,  the  place  where  ths 
bones  were  found,  is  explicitly  marked,  and  admitted  to  be  different 
from  the  place  where  Tyrell  interred  them.  Whoever  examines  the 
fituation  of  the  chapel,  and  its  diitanee  from  the  iiaircafe,  Hill  (hewn  in 
the  Bloody  Tower,  mull  be  convinced  that  the  bones  were  not  difcover- 
ed  where  Tytel!  was  faid  to  have  buried  the  bodies. 

T  t  2  Tower 
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Tower  was  both  a  palace  and  a  ftate  prifon,  the  receptacle  of 
Lallards,  heretics,  and  criminals,  within  which  thofe  who 
died  by  difeafe  or  violence  were  always  buried:  the  difcovery 
therefore  of  bones  is  neither  furprifing  nor,  perhaps,  uncom- 
mon -,  but  we  muft  guard  againft  the  extreme  credulity  per- 
ceptible in  the  officers,  who,  perfuaded  that  the  princes  were 
fecretly  interred  in  the  Tower,  appropriated  every  fkeleton  to 
them.  Bones  found  at  a  former  period  in  a  deferted  turret 
were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  one  of  the  princes  ;  though 
fome  entertained  a  ludicrous  fufpicion  that  they  belonged  to 
an  old  ape  who  had  clambered  thither  and  perifhed  *.  As  to 
the  bones  in  queftion,  we  are  merely  informed  that  their  fize 
correfponded  with  the  age  of  the  princes;  and  without  aflur- 
ance  of  the  time  at  which,  from  the  Hate  of  the  bones,  they 
were  probably  interred,  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  two  centuries  they  remained  unconiumed,  and 
the  cheft  in  which  they  were  depouted  entire.  We  know  not 
whether  the  fituatiou  indicated  a  fecret  murder  by  an  irregu- 
lar interment  in  unconfecrated  ground  ;  they  were  buried  be- 
neath the  (laircafe  of  a  confecrated  chapel  in  ground  which, 
previous  to  the  ereclion  of  the  ilaircafe,  had  perhaps  been 
confecrated  as  a  place  of  interment ;  they  were  buried  ten  feet 
beneath  the  furface,  a  depth  to  which  the  murderers  had  no 
leifure,  the  prieft  no  occafion,  to  penetrate;  his  bufiuefs  was 
to  inter  them  decently,  not  to  conceal  them  ;  and  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  removal  to  confecrated  ground,  who  can  dif- 
tinguifh  their  remains  from  others  ?  But  the  depth  of  a  grave 
on  the  outfide  of  a  chapel  indicates,  people  that  had  died  of 
the  peftilence,  and  were  buried  precipitately  in  the  fame  cof- 
fin without  the  church,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fur- 
face  as  to  prevent  the  danger  or  the  dread  of  contagion.  I 
know  not  that  children  of  royal  blood  were  alone  expofed  in 
the  Tower  to  a  violent  death  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  ilceleton  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Baftile  would  have  been  no  proof  that  the  man 
in  the -iron  mafic  was  affaflinated  f. 

There  is  another  objection  to  More's  relation,  if  eftablifh- 
ed,  abfolutely  preclufive  of  the  fadl:.  A  Angular,  and,  for 
Richard's  -memory,   a  providential  concurrence  of  circumftan- 

*  Brrk.   p.  552 

f  When  the  identity  of  place  is  removed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pi e- 
fumption  arifing  from  the  fiza  of  the  bones  is  flight  in  itfelf,  and  obvi- 
ated both  by  the  difcovery  of  iimilar  bones  at  a  former  period,  and  the 
certainty  'hat  private  murders  u  eve  not  uncommon,  and  interments  fre- 
quent and  cuftomary  in  the  Tower.  Arthur  Lord  Lifie,  the  brother  of 
thfefe  grinces,  Was  buried,   with  many  others,  in  the  Tower. 

ces 
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ces  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  duration,  and  to  trace"  the  par- 
ticular fiages  of  that  progrefs,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  fup- 
pofed  deftruction  of  his  nephews  was  planned  and  accom- 
plifhed.  He  was  at  Weftminfler  on  Sunday  the  thirty-firft  of 
Augufi,  where  he  ratified  a  league  with  the  king  of  Caftiie,- 
and  at  York  on  the  feventh  of  September,  the  day  preceding 
his  fecond  coronation  *.  Windfor,  Oxford,  and  Gioucefter, 
are  fpecified  as  the  three  firft  ftages  of,  his  journey ;  and  he 
feems  to  have  carried  the  queen  to  Windfor  with  the  Spanifh 
ambaffadors,'  on  Monday  the  firft  of  September,  and  leaving 
them  there,  to  have  proceeded  on  Tuefday  to  Oxford,  where 
at  the  requifition  of  the  Univerfky,  he  releafed  Morton,  it  is 
faid,  from  the  Tower.  At  Woodftock,  which  he  probably 
reached  that  evening,  the  popular  clamour  induced  him  to 
difafToreft  an  extenfive  circuit,  annexed  by  his  brother  to 
Whichwood  foreft  j- ;  and  at  Gioucefter,  whither  he  arrived 
on  the  morrow,  he  honoured  his  ducal  city  by  the  creation  or 
appointment  of  a  mayor  and  fheriffs.  Thefe  circumftances 
poftpone  his  arrival  in  Gioucefter  till  Wednefday  the  third, 
and  he  muft  have  refumed  his  journey  on  Thurfday,  in  order 
to  accomplifh  it  within  the  period  limited.  Faffing  through 
"Worcefter,  he  was  rejoined  at  Warwick  on  Thurfdjy  by  the 
queen  and  the  Spanifh  ambaffadors  from  Windfor;  and  pro- 
ceeding through  Coventry  and  Leicefter,  he  arrived  on  Friday 
at  Nottinghom,  on  Saturday  at  Pontefracf,  and  on  Sunday  at 
York.  With  the  train  and  impediments  of  a  court,  which 
limited  the  daily  progrefs  to  fifty  miles,  the  time  allotted,  of 
which  the  two  firft  days  were  expended  neceffarily  at  Windfor 
and  Oxford,  was  barely  fufficient  for  performing  the  journey. 
Green  then,    if  difpatched  from  Gioucefter,  or  on  the  road 

*  Rymer,  vol.  xii. 


however,  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  from  John  Kendal,  Richard's  fecrerary, 
to  the  mayor  of  York,  dated  at  Nottingham  the  23d  of  Augufi,  (with- 
out  any  year,)  informing  the  mayor,  that  the  court  had  been  woifhip- 
fully  received  throughout  die  progrefs,  and  delating  pageants  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  at  York,  p.  117.  Ex  lib.  Chart,  in  Cuft.  Com. 
Ebor.  Were  the  date  certain,  the  letter  could  not  invalidate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  records  publiihed  by  Rymer  ;  but  it  was  written  undoubt- 
edly in  the  enfuing  year,  and  dated,  as  I  fufpeft,  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, on  which  day  Richard  was  certainly  at  Nottingham,  Rym.  vol.  xii. 
Drake  apprehending  that  it  was  written  previous  to  the  coronation  in  the 
former  year,  and  knowing  that  the  progrefs  was  over,  and  that  Richard 
was  not  at  Nottingham  on  the  23d  of  September,  altered,  as  1  imagine, 
the  date  to  Augutt. 

thither* 
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thither,  had  no  time  to  return  to  London  on  Wednefday,  exe- 
cute his  commiffion  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoin  Richard  on 
Thurfdav  at  Warwick  ;  a  journey  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles,  before  the  eflablifhment  of  regular  pods.  Tyrell, 
comrniflicned  to  fuperfede  Brakenbury,  departed  early  on  Fri- 
day from  Warwick;  yet  we  are  «iTlued  that,  returning  after 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  overtook  the  king  previous  to 
his  arrival  on  Sur.day  kt  York.  The  wardrobe  roll,  in  which 
were  inferted  as  an  article  of  expenditure,  robes  provided  for 
Edward,  affords  no  prefumption,  as  was  once  fufpeeled,  that 
the  your.g  prince  walked  in  proceffion  at  his  uncle's  corona- 
tion ;  but  its  information  is  otherwife  material,  that  previous 
to  the  progrefs  northward,  Sir  James  Tyrell,  knighted  during 
the  former  reign,  was  matter  oi  the  horfe,  and  in  that  capa- 
city received  conlidcrable  ddiveries_  from  tire  wardrobe,  to  be 
employed  in  the  approaching  coronation  at  York  *. 

The  prefumption  thence  arifing  of  his  attendance  at  the  co- 
ronation is  confirmed  by  More's  narrative  of  his  battening  after 
the  murder  to  Richard,  who  received  him  with  marked  ap- 
probation and  honour,  circulated  a  report  of  the  death  of  his* 
nephews,  and  then  profecuted  his  journey  to  York.  Tyrell 
therefore  was  prefenf ,  and  officiated  at  the  coronation  as  mafter 
of  the  hone.  The  dates  are  infurmountable,  authenticated  by 
public  instruments ;  they  reduce  this  ftrange  tranfacftion  to 
three  days;  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  Tyrelf,  who, 
difpatched  from  Warwick  on  Friday,  could  not  arrive  at  the 
Tower  till  Saturday,  nor  perpetrate  the  murder  till  midnight, 
departed  from  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  rejoined  the 
king  on  the  road  previous  to  his  arrival  that  evening  at  York. 
We  are  required  to  believe,  that  two  confecutive  jou'rnies  of 
five  hundred  miles  were  performed  by  Green  and  Tyrell  in 
four  days,  and  thefe  with  the  interruption  of  two  nights  and 
the  day  preparatory-and  previous  to  the  murder.  Such  jour- 
nies,  with  our  modern  roads  and  relays  of  horfes,  may  be 
practicable  at  prefent ;  but  when  I  review  the  particulars  and 
consider  the  period,  I  conclude  without  hesitation, '  that  .the 
facl  related  by  More  is  impofhble :  he  knew  not,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  progrefs  was  ftrictly  limited  to  feven  days ;  but  finding 
the  month  of'  Auguft  unoccupied,  appropriated  that  period  to 

*  See  Mill's  account  of  the  wardrobe  roll  in  the  Archasologia,  vol.  i. 
fiOm  which  it  appears  that  the  wardrobe-keeper  had  taken  the  opportu- 
jiity  of  charging;,  jr.  the  difsurfements  for  Richard's  coronation,  the 
robes  formerly  provided  fur  the  Lord  Edward,  See  alfo  Hilt.  Doubts, 
P-  65. 

Richard's 
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Richard's  progrefs ;  and  Sir  James  Tyrell's  adventures  pro- 
longed the  flay  of  the  former  at  Gloucester,  "Warwick,  and 
other  cities,  till  the  latter  rejoined  him,  and  about  the  end  of 
Auguft  conducted  them  both  to  York  before  the  departure  of 
either  from  London.  The  time  afTumed  was  requifite  for  the 
various  tranfa£tions  recorded ;  restricted  to  the  fhort  fpace  of 
a  week,  it  demonftrates  that  thefe  are  fictitious;  that  Richard 
could  not  be  overtaken  on  Thurfday  at  Warwick  by  a  mefTen- 
ger  fent  on  Wednefday  from  Glouceft'e'r  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  Tyrell,  difpatched  thither  on  Friday,  and  em- 
ployed on  Saturday  in  {electing  inftruments,  removing  the 
keepers,  and  making  other  arrangements  preparatory  to  the 
murder,  could  not  poflibly  perpetrate  the  fair,  rejoin  Richard, 
and  reach  York,  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  *. 

The  murder,  however,  is  (till  poiiible,  as  the  credit  of  con- 
temporary writers  remains  unimpaired  ;  and  of  thefe,  as  the 
moft  credulous  and  prejudiced,  Rous  (hall  be  firit  examined, 
and  difmifled  for  ever :  "  Gloucefter  obtained,  or  rather  in- 
vented, the  title  of  Protector,  to  promote  himfelf,  and  dis- 
inherit king  Edward,  who,  with  his  brother,  was  impri- 
foned  fo  clofely,  that  the  particular  death  by  which  they 
were  martyred  (qua  morte  martyrizati  fnnt J  was  known  to 
few.  The  throne  of  the  murdered  kings  was  then  ufurped 
by  their  protector,  Richard  the  tyrant,  who  had  remained 
two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  at  Fatheringay,  on 
the  feaft  of  eleven  thoufand  virgins,  was  born  with  long 
hair,  and  his  teeth  complete  :  at  his  nativity  the  Scorpion 
was  afcendant,  a  fign  in  the  houfe  of  Mars ;  and  as  the 
Scorpion's  afpect  is  bland  and  fawning,  its  (ting  mortal^ 
fuch  was  Richard,  who  received  his  mafter  Edward  with 
kifies  and  fawning  careffes,  and  in  three  months  murdered 
him  and  his  brother,  poifoned  his  own  wife,  and  what  was 
moft  deteftable  both  to  God  and  the  Englilh  nation,  (lew 
the  fanctified  Henry  VI."  f"  The  hiftorian  who  deduces 
Richard's  crimes  from  a  calculation  of  his  nativity,  may 
atteft  the  popular  belief  and  rumour  ;  but  his  private  informa- 
tion mult  reft,  where  he  has  placed  it,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ftars. 

The  princes,  according  to  Fabian,  were,  on  Richard's  ac- 
ceiiion,  "  put  under  fure  keeping  in  the  Tower,  in  fuch  wife 

*  Carte  was  the  firft  that  difcovered  this  argument :  but  a  typographi- 
«al  error  in  the  dates  rendered  it,  as  explained  in  his  hillory,  abfolutely 
wnintelligible. 

f  Rous,  p.  214. 

«  as 
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"  as  they  never  came  abroad  ;"  and  afterwards  (i  the  common 
*'  fame  ran,  that  king  Richard  had  put  them  untofecret  death; 
*<  fcr  the  which  and  other  caufss  had  within  the  bread  of  the 
"  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  faid  duke  confpired  againft  him." 
*'  Remanferunt  Edwaroi  filii  fub  certa  deputata  ciiffcodia  infra 
"  turrirn,  pro  quorum  liberacione,  exceperunt  popuii  auftrales 
"  et  cccicientales  pluiimum  fubmurmurare,  inire  coetus  etcon- 
M  vientiuncuJa,  niaximeque  hie  qui  per  franchefias  et  fanctua- 
*f  ria  difperfi  fuat.  Cumque  tandem  populus  ad.'ulcjfceridum 
<l  confideratiories  inircf,  fact  is  publicis  proclamatipnibus, 
f*  quod  dux  Buckingham^  fatti  pcenitens  capitaneus  in  hac 
'«  re  principalis  exillerit,  vulgnttim  ejl  dlBos  Edwardi filios>  que 
f*  geiwri\iiiolepti  hiicnius  ignorareiur,  d,ecejje  in  fata* [."  Such 
is  the  authentic  information  derived  from  contemporaries,  ex- 
preffive  only  of  the  prevailing  opinion  ;  yet  of  an  opinion  fup- 
pofed  to  be  corroborate  d  by  the  repentant  conviction  of  Buck^ 
ingham,  the  belief  of  the  iijfurgents,  and  the  pofitive  testimony 
of  thofe  Yorkjfts  who  joined  the  Lancaftrjans,  and  promoted 
Richmond  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  refinement  in  fuppofing,  that  for 
different  purpefes  a  fimilar  report  was  propagated  both  bv 
"Richard  and  Buckingham  •,  by  Richard,  to  perfuade  the  people 
that  the  death  of  his  nephews  rendered  him  indifputably  their 
fovereign  ;  by  Buckingham,  to  convince  them  that  the  murder 
of  the  princes  required  ami  juilified  his  reGftance,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  tyrant,  and  the  elevation  of  a  new  line  to  the 
throne.  We  are  informed  by  More,  that  Richard  circulated 
the  ilrft  report  of  the  death  of  his  nephews,  an  improbable 
circumftance  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  murder;  but  we  are 
affured  by  the  monk  of  Croyland,  that  the  rumour  prevailed 
not  till  the  iufurgents  were  prepared  for  revolt,  not  till  Buck- 
ingham was  proclaimed  their  leader  f.  Such  an  opportune 
report,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  yourig  princes  whom 
thev  had  confederated  to  refcue,  to  the  exded  Richmond,  ge- 
nerates a  fufpicion  that  it  was  diffeminated  purpofely  by  Buck- 
ingham and  Morton,  and  afterwards  prepolteroufly  attributed 
to  Richard.  Their  motives  hitherto  have  never  been  examin- 
ed. Buckingham's  family  had  been  keen  Lancastrians  ;  his 
father  perifhed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  his  grandfather  at 
that  of  Northampton;  and  Morton,  a  Lancastrian  alfo,  had 
been  faithful  to^Henry  VI.  in  his  loweft  fortune.  Bucking- 
barn's  defection  has  been  varioufty  afcribed  to  refentment  or 

*  Page  567-8,  f  Supra, 

penitence  % 
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penitence;  refentment  at  the  refufal  of  deferved  rewards,  and 
repentance  of  his  treachery  to  Edward's  children.  Every  re- 
ward that  could  enfure  a  friend  or  attach  a  fubjecl:  had  been 
accumulated  on  him;  and  it  is  not  credible  that  a  repentant 
humour  would  induce  him  for  Richmond's  benefit  to  endan- 
ger himfelf  or  diffolve  the  government  he  had  recently  con» 
ftructed.  A  political  character  is  feldom  accefiible  to  peni- 
tence, unlefs  it  be  profitable.  Refentment  at  Edward's  ofF- 
fpring.  had  connected  him  with  Richard  ;  from  whom,  as  no 
caufe  of  quarrel  exifted,  ambition  alone  could  detach  him  af- 
terwards. His  motive  may  be  difcovered  from  his  conven- 
tions with  Morton,  an  artful  intermixture  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  *'.  Morton,  a  prifoner  at  Brecknock,  remarking  Buck- 
ingham's fecret  difaffe£tion,  propofed  that  he  mould  dethrone 
the  tyrant  Richard  ;  and  if  averfe  to  the  cares  and  difquiet  of 
a  crown,  beftow  it  on  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  or  reinftate  the 
royal  lineage  of  Lancafter.  Buckingham  replied,  that  at  Glou- 
cefter,  when  informed  of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  (a  mur- 
der not  then  perpetrated,)  he  forfook  the  court  with  detefla- 
stion  and  horror  ;  and  ruminating  during  his  journey  on  the  de- 
ftruction  of  the  tyrant,  recollected  for  the  firft  time  that  him- 
felf, the  descendant  and  reprefentative  of  John  of  Gaunt,  pof- 
feffed  an  indubitable  title  to  the  crown.  An  interview  with 
Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond  deftroyed  thefe  viiions,  by  re- 
minding him  that  they  were  fprung  from  two  brothers,  dukes 
of  Somerfet,  and  lineal  defcendants  of  John  of  Gaunt;  but 
that  as  her  father  was  the  elder  brother,  her  fon's  was  there- 
fore the  preferable  title.  But  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Beauforts,  dukes  of  Somerfet,  though  defcended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  were  the  produce  of  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Catherine  Swinefard ;  and  when  legitimated  by  parlia- 
ment, were  excluded  exprefsly  from  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 
He  muft  have  remembered  his  own  defcent  from  Anne, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  fon  of  Edward 
III.  and  younger  brother  of  Edmond  of  Langlay  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  progenitors  of  the  York,  and  Lancaftrian  families ; 
and  recollected  (for  he  bore  the  arms  of  Woodftock)  that.fuch 
defcent  afforded  a  title  inferior  only  to  Richard's,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  any  pretenfions  of  his  or  Richmond's,  as  the  fpurious 

J  See  More,  Hall,  and  Grafton's  continuation  of  this  curious  conver- 
fation  ;  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  were  derived  from  Morton 
himfelf,  ferve  to  elucidate  much  of  theebfeurity  attending  Richard's  ac- 
ceffioiii 

defcendants 
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defendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  *.  The  fad:  is,  that  Richmond 
never  avowed  his  pretentions  till  the  field  of  Bofworth  decided 
his  right.  Individually  his  power  was  unequal  to  a  conteft 
with  Buckingham,  whofe  Lancaftrian  title,  however  defec- 
tive, was  fufficient  to  conciliate  the  Lancaftrian  intereft  ;  and 
whofe  ambition,  had  his  rebellion  p*ofpered,  would  have  in- 
duced him  affuredly  to  retain  and  wear,  not  to  refign  to  Rich- 
mond, the.  crown  he  had  conquered  ;  and  to  fortify  his  doubt- 
ful title,  by  an  union  with  the  Yorkifts,  the  intermarriage  of 
his  fon  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  Whatever  were  the  fecret 
motives  of  Morton  and  others,  his  propinquity  to  the  crown, 
and  the  probable  iflue  of  his  conduct  if  fuccefsful,  indicates 
an  ambition  afpiring  to  royalty,  and  productive  of  rebellions, 
in  which  repentance  had  no  (hare.  The  murder  therefore  of 
the  yoeag  princes  is  not  authenticated  by  his  revolt,  finCe  we 
cannot  conclude  from  his  conduct  that  his  motive  was  to 
avenge  their  death.  On  the  contrary,  a  reporir propagated  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  infurrection,  excites  a  fufpicion  that  it 
\yas  devifcd  to  render  the  infurrection  popular,  to  juftify  the 
propofed  degradation  of  Richard,  and  the  transference  of  the 
crown  to  a  different  family. 

But  the  renort  is  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  evidence, 
that  of  the  chief  partifans  of  York;  who,  perfuaded  of  the 
murder,  concurred  with  the  Lancaftrians  in  fupporting  Rich- 
mond, and  promoting  the  union  of  the  rival  rofesf.  The  ar- 
gument is  fpecious,  not  Satisfactory ;  for  thofe  enumerated  as 
the  principal  Yorkifts  were  either  Lancaftrians,  or  connected 
by  birth  or  affinity  with  Buckingham  and  Richmond.  The 
Courtneys  were  Lancaftrians,  and  ftedfaft  adherents  of  Henry 
VI. ;  the  earl  of  Devon  was  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
duke  of  York ;  his  fon  was  attainted  by  Edward,  and  after- 
wards flain,  fighting  for  the  Lancaftrians,  at  the  battle  of 
Tewkfbury ;  and  his  family  fupported  the  infurrection  of 
Buckingham.  The  Talbots  were  Lancaftrians,  and  obtained 
their  fhare  in  the  rich  confiscations  of  the  duke  of  York;  the 
earl  cf  Shrewfbury  and  Chriftopher  his  brother  fell  at  North- 
ampton ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  Surviving  brother,  brought 
a  large  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  the  ftandard  of  Richmond. 
The  Stanleys  were  properly  Yorkifts;  but  lord  Stanley's  mar- 
riage with  Richmond's  mother,  which  rendered  his  fidelity  fuf- 

*  Sandford's  Gen.  Hift.     Bugdale's  Baronage. 

f  Hume's  HiiL  vol.  iii.  p.  456.  A  ftrong  proof  of  Hume's  inattention 
fro  the  minuiitf  of  hiiiory  is,  that  thofe  whom  he  enumerates  as  the  prin- 
cipal Yorkiils  were  all  Lancaiirians,  the  Stanleys  excepted. 

picious? 
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picicus,  occafioned  his  fubfequent  defection  from  Richard. 
The  Blounts  were  Yorkifts  ;  but  lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir  James* 
his  brother  were  connected  both  with  Buckingham  and  Rich- 
mond ;  their  mother  was  the  dowager  duchefs  of  Buchingham ; 
Henry  Stafford  their  uterine  brother  was  the  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond's fecond  hufband ;  and  the  execution  of  Buckingham 
their  nephew  attached  them  neceffarily  to  Richmond's  intereft. 
If  the  Berkleys  were  Yorkifts,  we  difcover  in  their  acceffion 
to  Buckingham's  confpiracy  their  diffatisfaction  at  the  recent 
elevation  of  the.  Howards,  defcended  with  them  from  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  firft  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  earl  mar- 
shal of  England  ;  but  as  their  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter, 
the  revival  of  thefe  honours  in  the  Howard  family  was  proba- 
bly refented  as  injurious  to  theirs  f,  Bourchier's  and  Hunger- 
ford's  fathers  were  Lancaftrians  5  Willoughby,  Cheney,  Daw- 
beny,  Arunde],  and  others,  were  either  foldiers  of  d-efperate 
fortune,  or  private  gentlemen  whofe  political  connections  no 
refearches  can  now  difcover.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger  is  marked 
as  a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  the  duchefs  of  Exeter,  Richard?s  fifter ;  but  the  ducheft 
died  in  the  former  reign  ;  and  as  her  firft  hufband  was  a  de- 
voted Lancaftrian,  we  have  no  affurance  that  the  fecond  was  a 
York  iff.  The  confpiracy  for  which  he  fuffered  was  concerted 
to  refcue  and  reftore  the  princes,  and  its  formation  preceded 
the  report  of  their  death  J.  Thofe  partifans,  whofe  defertion 
of  Richard  can  be  rendered  a  prefumptive  atteftation  of  the 
murder,  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  Grays  and  Woodviiles, 
the  queen's  relations  ;  and  as  thefe  were  originally  Lancaftrian 
families,  I  cannot  difcover  that  Richmond's  acceffion  was  ef* 

*  Who  betrayed  the  cafile  of  Hams  to  Richmond. 

f  The  title  of  Norfolk  had  been  beftowed  before-hand  by  Edward  on 
his  fecond  fon  Richard  duke  of  York,  whom  he  betrothed  and  intended 
?o  marry  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mowbrey,  the  lafi  duke — 
It  was!  uggefled,  I  find,  by  a  learned  prelate,  in  his correfpoHdence  with 
the  late  Dr.  Henry,  that  Richard  would  not  have  offered,,  nor  would 
Howard  have  accepted,  the  title,  unlefs  it  was  vacant ;  and  as  there  was 
no  forfeiture,  there  is  reafon  to  prefume  that  the  title  was  vacated  by  the 
duke  of  York's  death.  The  argument  is  the  lefs  conclusive,  as  Howard's 
creation  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  1483,  when  the  duke  of  York  was 
certainly  not  underitood  to  be  dead.  The  interefts  of  a'boy  might  have 
been  disregarded,  or  the  revival  of  the  title  in  his  perfon  confidered  as 
irregular,  injurious  to  the  claims  of  the  Howards,  defendants  of  the  firft 
duke.  But  the  duke  of  York,  as  far  as  hiftory  can  afcertain,  was  certain- 
ly alive  on  the  8th  of  Septembei  following. 

t  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  under  th«  names  of  the  refpe&ive  families 
enumerated  in  the  text. 

fecled, 
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fected,   as  hiftorians  have  Imagined,  by  a  previous  coalition 
with  the  principal  Yorkifts  f . 

-  The  queen's  friends,  whofe  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
York  depended  folely  on  their  alliance  with  Edward,  project- 
ed, for  the  reflitution  of  his  children,  thofe  infurrections  to 
which  Buckingham,  Morton,  and  the  Lancaftrians  acceded. 
'The  report  of  the  murder  difiblving  their  recent  connection 
with  the  Yorkifts,  renewed  their  former  attachment  to  Lan- 
cafterj  and  I  mult  conclude  that  they  acted  on  a  firm  perfua- 
fion  and  belief  of  the  fact,  when  they  transferred  their  intereft 
gratuitoufly  to  Richmond,  concurred  in  his  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  for  his  benefit  perfifted  in  thofe  in- 
iurrections  that  were  firft  concerted  to  refcue  Edward  V.  from 
prifon.  Their  evidence  refolves  however  into  mere  opinion, 
their  belief  of  a  dark  and  fecret  tranfaclion,  to  the  truth  of 
which  they  had  no  certain  accefs:  it  is  diminifhed  by  the  fre- 
quent fluctuations,  and  deftroyed  by  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion, of  their  fubfequent  conduct.  The  queen,  on  affurance 
of  fafety,  forfpok  the  fancluary,  and  reforted  with  her  daugh- 
ter to  Richard's  court :  his  propofals  for  marriage  proved  fo 
acceptable  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  feems  to  have 
languifhed  with  impatience  for  the  nuptials  \  ;  and  the  marquis 
of  iXorfet  endeavoured,  by  the  queen  his  mother's  directions,  to 
6'kape  from  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  intercepted,  and 
detained  in  cuftody,  during  the  fubfequent  invafion,  at  Paris. 
Either  their  former  perfuafion  was  much  altered,  or  the  mo- 
ther had  forgotten  or  pardoned  the  murderer  of  her  fons, 
and  the  daughter  was  defirous  of  embracing  a  hufband,  pollut- 
ed with  the  recent  blood  of  her  brothers.  Adopting  their  con- 
duct as  the  rule  of  evidence,  we  muft  conclude  from  Buck- 
ingham's infurrection,  when  their  intereft  was  certainly  exerted 
for  Richmond,  that  they  were  actuated  then  by  the  report  of 
the  murder,  and  their  own  internal  conviction  of  its  truth; 
but  we  muft  alfo  conclude  from  the'  fame  rule,  that  Richard 
was  afterwards  enabled  to  eftablifh  his  innocence,  to  convince 
the  queen  that  her  children  furvived,  or  at  leaft  that  their  death 
was  cafual,  not  accelerated  by  his  interference.  If  he  was  fe- 
rious  in  his  propofals  to  marry  Elizabeth,  his  intention  was  not 
to  ftrengthen  his  title,  (her  illegitimacy  precluded  that)  but 
io  fruttrate  an  hoftile  connection  with  Richmond. 

f  In  the  biftoriaris  of  the  period  there  is  no  trace  of  fuch  a  previous  uni~ 
en.of  the  Lancaftriarisand  Yorkifts. 

■  J  Buck  quotes  a  letter  of  hers  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preferved  in  the 
earl  of  Arundel's  libraty,  and  expreilive  of  extreme  impatience  for  the 
marriage. 

The 
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The  circumftances  now  ascertained  are,  the  exiftenee  of  the 
princes  on  t,he  eighth  of  September,  a  confpiracy  for  their  re- 
iteration, to  which  Buckingham  and  the  principal  Lancaftrians 
acceded,  a  report  of  their  murder,  and  the  concurrence  and 
temporary  refolution  of  their  'kindred  to  transfer  the  fucceffiort 
to  a  different  family.  Two  contradictory  conclufions  are  de- 
ducible  :  1.  That  Richard,  to  counteract  the  object  of  an1 
alarming  confpiracy,  extinguifhed  the  male  iffue  of  Edward  his 
brother :  2.  That  the  report  of  the  murder,  originating  with 
Buckingham  and  Morton  and  the  chief  Lancaftrians,  was  cal- 
culated to  deceive,  to  conciliate  the  infurgents  to  their  private 
meafures;  and  that  it  afterwards  paiTed  uncontradicted  by 
Richard,  as  the  probable  means  of  uniting  the  divided  adhe- 
rents of  York.  Were  the  evidence  to  terminate  here,  the  laft 
conclusion  would  be  properly  rejected  ;  the  difappearance  of 
the  princes,  fucceeded  by  a  report  and  belief  of  their1  murder, 
would  conftitute  a  fatisfactory  proof  that  their  death  was  vio- 
lent. But  the  evidence  extends  to  a  fubfequent  period  ;  and  as 
the  re-appearance  of  one  of  the  princes  would  render  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  extremely  improbable,  the  conclufion  mufl 
be  fufpended  till  we  afcertain  the  character  of  him  who,  perfo- 
nating  the  duke  of  York,  has  in  hiltory  been  hitherto  denomi- 
nated Perkin  Warbeck. 

IV.  It  is  Singular,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  Henry's  fortune, 
that  his  fuccefs  was  promoted,  and  his  acquisition  of  the  crown 
effected,  by  a  perfuafion  of  the  death  or  murder  of  the  young 
princes;  and  that  his  reign  was  difquieted  afterwards  bv  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  their  having  either  efcaped  the  cruelty,  or 
furvived  by  the  clemency,  of  their  unfortunate  uncle.  Cardi- 
nal Bourchier  expreffed  his  apprehenfion  of  the  queen's  inten- 
tion to  remove  the  youngeft  beyond  the  realm  ;  and  early  in 
Richard's  reign  a  confpiracy  for  conveying  them  both  was  detect- 
ed and  punifhed*.  Another  defign  for  the  efcape  of  one  of 
their  fillers,  in  difguife,  from  fanctuary,  was  discovered  dur- 
ing the  progrefs  to  York  f  ;  and  fcarcely  was  Henry  eltabiiihed 
on  his  throne,  when  a  report  was  diffufed,  and  generally  cre- 
dited, that  the  fons  of  Edward  IV.  had  been  conveyed  fecretly 
away,  and  were  ftill  alive,  concealed  by  their  obfeurity  in  fome 
di(lant  region  ±.    Whether  the  rumour  was  coeval  with  Henry's 

reign, 

*  Mere.     Sfowe,  Ric.  III.  f  Chi-on.  Croyl. 

\  '  Thedeaths  and  final  fortunes  of  the  two  young  princeshave  neverihe- 
lefs  fo  far  come  in  queliion,  that  fome  remained  iorig  in  doubt  whs'her 
they  were  in  Richard's  days  deitroyed  or  no.' — La  yulgus  farna  valeret, 

"  filios 
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reign,  or  propagated  that  Lambert  Simnel  might  perfoliate  the 
duke  of  York,  (the  character  affumed  by  that  juvenile  impof- 
tor)  was  determined  by  a  fubfequent  report  of  Warwick's 
murder,  not,  as  hiftorians  have  mifconceived,  of  his  efcape 
from  the  Tower.  Surmifes  of  fecret  violence  to  ftate  prifoners 
were  not  peculiar  to  Richard's  reign  ;  and  but  for  Lambert's 
impofture,  that  rendered  the  public  exhibition  of  Warwick 
necefTary,  his  death  or  exiftence  might  have  remained  as  myf- 
terious  at  prefent  as  that  of  his  unfortunate  coufins;  concern- 
ing whom  reports  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  fate  hiftorians  are 
fo  folicitous  to  difcover*. 

On  the  appearance  of  Lambert,  when  the  earl  of  Lincoln  de- 
parted tofclicit  affiftance  from  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  Henry, 
after  much  deliberation  in  council,  feized  the  queen  dowager's 
perfon,  confifcated  hereftates,  and  confined'her  for  life  in  a  foli- 
tary  cloifter.  The  pretext  was,  her  having  departed  from  fanc- 
tuary,  and  entrufted  her  daughter  to  Richard's  care;  a  falfe  pre- 
text, adopted  obvioufly  to  conceal  a  more  fecret,  and  in  Henry's 
eyes  a  more  criminal,  tranfarStion.  Either  (he  connived  with  Lin- 
coln in  Lambert's  impofture,  or  pofTeffed  fome  dangerous  politi- 
cal fecret,dangerousto  thefuture  ftabilityof  Henry's  government; 
and  when  the  preceding  report  of  her  fon's  efcape  is  combined 
with  the  fubfequent  appearance  of  Warbeck,  that  fhe  was  im- 
prifoned  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  report;  efcranged  from  all 
correfpondence  with  the  world,  to  prevent  her  teftimony  in 
the  event  of  her  fon's  exiftence  from  tranfpiring  ;  ftripped  of  her 
wealth,  to  intercept  any  fecret  refources  from  him  ;  is  a  con- 
clufion  more  probable  than  this,  that,  convinced  of  the  death 

"  filios  F-dwardi  regis,  aliquoterrarum  fecreto  migraffe,  atqueibi  fuper- 
"  ftites  elfe."  Pol.  Yirg.  p.  569 — "  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  this 
"  time"  (Henry's  acceffion)  "fecret  rumours  and  wbifperings,  which 
"  afterwards  gathered  ftrengih,  and  turned  to  great  trouble,  thatthetwo 
"  young  fons  of  king  Edward  IV.  or  one  of  them,  (which  were  faid  to 
"  be  deftroyed  in  the  Tower.)  were  not  indeed  murdered,  but  were  con- 
"  veyed  frcretly  away,  and  were  yet  living.  And  all  -this  time  it  was 
"  Dill  vshifpered  every  where  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  children  was-  living." 
Eicon,  p.  4.     See  Hall. 

*  "  Fama  valeret  Edwardum  "Varvici  comitem,  velnecatura,  vel  brevi 
44  necandum.  Hand  ita  multo  poll,  fama  paffina  diffipavit  in  carcere  in- 
"  tenile."  Pol.  virg.  p.  69. — This  material  fafit,  perverted  by  Hall  and 
Grafton,  from  tfaeir  tendernefs  to  Henry,  has  urangely  efcaped  the  notice 
of  our  recent  hiftorians,  who  have  all  iupuofed  the  impofture  founded  on 
the  report  of  Warwick's  efcape:  fuch  impofture  was  fuperfiuous  if  the 
efcape  was  true,  and  liable  to  immediate  detection  if  his  perfon  remain- 
ed in  Henr**s  cuiu.dv.  We  fee  that  Henry  was  defamed,  in  much  the 
f-ime  manner  as  Richard;  but  who  will  aflure  me  that,  had  Warwick 
never  been  exhibited,  his  execution  would  have  been  public,  or  that  his 
murder  woulvi  not  have  been  attributed  to  Richard. 

of 
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of  her  fons,  yet  diffatisfied  with  Henry,  fhe  engaged  in  a  con- 
fpiracy,  and  promoted  an  impofture,  for  the  purpofe  of  trans- 
ferring the  crown  from  the  queen  her  daughter,  and  prince 
Arthur  her  grandfon,  to  Lincoln,  Richard's  nephew,  formerly 
declared  his  prefumptive  heir.  Let  hiftorians,  who  afcribe 
fuch  conduct  to  habitual  intrigue  and  the  defire  of  power, 
beware  of  indulging  in  wanton  conjectures.  If  fhe  had  no 
fon  to  fucceed  to  the  throne,  fhe  had  no  power  to  expect  from 
the  promotion  of  Richard's  heir,  or  Warwick,  Clarence's  iffue, 
not  lefs  hateful  to  her  than  Lincoln.  The  report  then  that 
occafioned  her  imprifonment,  demon  (trates  the  probability,  as 
it  difclofes  Henry's  apprehenfions,  that  one  at  leaft  of  her  fons 
exifted  ;  and  as  it  was  preceded  by  repeated  attempts  for  their 
refcue,  it  is  to  be  verified  or  refuted  by  an  inveftigation  of  Per- 
kin  Warbeck's  pretenfions  and  character. 

Hiftorical  notices  concerning  this  perfonage  are  flight  and 
unfatisfactcry,  tranfmitted  either  by  Henry,  or  by  writers  who 
difcover  a  rancorous  prejudice  againft  his  rival.  Warbeck's  firft 
appearance  was  in  Ireland,  whence  he  was  invited  by  ambaf- 
fadors  to  France  ;  and  on  the  peace  of  Eltaples,  he  repaired  to 
Flanders,  it  is  faid,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  was  received  as  her  nephew  the  duke  of  York, 
fhe  defcendant  of  Edward  IV.  her  brother.  The  impofture 
originated,  as  is  generally  afferted,  in  her  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  Lancastrian  party  ;  for  the  depreffion  of  which,  (lie  circu- 
lated rumours  of  her  nephew's  efcape  from  the  tyranny  of 
Richard,  her  brother  ;  and  after  a  fearch  for  years,  difcovered 
-a  youth  of  obfcure  birth,  qualified  to  perfonate  the  youngeft 
of  the  prince?,  of  the  fame  age,  handforne  and  elegant  in  his 
perfon  and  appearance,  with  a  crafty  head  and  bewitching  ad- 
drefs,  fo  fubtle  and  cunning,  that  it  Was  impoilible  in  conver- 
sation to  detect  his  falfehood  ;  fuch  a  wanderer,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  trace  his  origin,  or  difcover  his  adventures;  an  ex- 
pert linguift,  to  whom  the  Englifh  was  familiar  as  his  verna- 
cular language  ;  a  Jew  by  birth,  yet  fo  fimilar  in  every  feature 
to  him  whom  he  perfonated,  that  the  refemblance  could  only 
be  folved  by  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  illegitimate  defcend- 
ant from  the  fame  father.  This  mercurial  the  duchefs  Se- 
cretly retained  at  court,  inftrueted  him  in  her  cabinet  to  affume 
the  demeanor  and  ftate  of  a  prince,  without  departing  from  a 
modeft  fenfe  of  his  own  misfortunes;  informed  him  of  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  character  he  was  intended  to  per- 
fonate ;  defcribed  minutely  the  perfons  and  features  of  the  king 
and  queen  his'  pretended  parents,  their  fon  prince  Edward, 
their  five  daughters*  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  attended  the 

duk>e 
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duke  of  York  ;  clevifed  a  fmooth  And  likely  tale  of  his  brothers 
death,  and  his  own  efcape  \  and  concluded  her  inftrucTions  by 
teaching  him  to  evade,  when  interrogated,  fuch  captious  quef- 
tions  as  might  tend  to  detection.  When  properly  tutored,  and 
infpired  by  the  duchefs  with  unbounded  ambition,  he  wasfent 
with  an  Englifii  lady  *  to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  emerged 
from  obfcurity  in  Ireland,  a  {Fumed  the  character  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  attracted  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  efteem 
and  frienofhip,  of  different  princes.  At  Paris,  an  hundred' 
Englifh  gentlemen,  who  reforted  to  him,  were  convinced  of 
his  birth,  and  embraced  hisintereft;  his  behaviour  was  prince- 
ly, and  fupported  uniformly  with  fuch  propriety,  that  all  ranks, 
perfuaded  of  his  title,  regarded  him  as  Richard  duke  of  York  : 
the  counterfeit  was  practifed  lb  long,  that  it  became  habitual  j 
it  deceived  himfelf,  from  a  liar,  to  become  a  believer,  and  was 
almoft  converted  into  the  identical  character  which  he  was 
employed  to  exhibit  f.  Of  his  relation,  our  author  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  too  laboured  and  artificial  to  be  ftrietly  true  j 
that  particulars  extremely  improbable,  and  of  a  nature  too  fe- 
cret  for  the  hiftorian  to  difcover,  are  afferted  pofitively  with- 
out proof;  and  that  it  is  "  more  like  a  tale  contrived  to  folve 
«  appearances,  than  like  genuine  hiftory,  fupported  by  proper 
"  evidence  t." 

Its  purport  is  to  difcredit  the  public  declarations  of  an  aunt,, 
on  whofe  teftimony  the  exiilence  and  identity  of  her  nephew 
would  otherwife  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  its  credit  therefore  de- 
pends on  the  character  and  probable  motives  of  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  whether  her  character  can  warrant  the  imputation, 
and  what  motives  could  fugged  the  contrivance  of  fo  vile  an 
impotlure.  Margaret  was  the  filler  of  Richard,  the  widow  of 
Charles  the  Hardy,  the  tutelage  of  whofe  grandchildren,  the 
Flemings,  ever  jealous  of  their  liberties,  tranferred,  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  (the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage) 
from  Maximilian  their  father  to  Margaret's  care.  Her  execu- 
tion of  rhis  maternal  truft,  as  defended  by  an  hiftorian  partial 
to  Henry,  will  explain  her  character.  "  Hos  liberos  materno 
«*  amplexa  amore,  mira  charitate,  nutriebat,  accipiebat,  fovebat, 
«  ftudiofe  que  rebus  domefticis  operant  tribuebat,  quse  ejufmodi 
l!  officiis  magnam  apud  Flandres  fibi  aucloritatem  compara- 
tc  ret  §."     buch  affectionate   and  prudent  conduct  indicates 

*  L'idy  Brampton  ;    yet  her  evidence  was  never  produced. 
i  Bacon, p.  607.     Ceduni  Jimulqucs  fingwnt,  had  belonged,  I  thought9 
lo  religious  iropoilors. 
X  Baton,  ch.  i,  ftft.  1.  \  Polydore  "Virgil,  p.  570. 
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thcfe  mild  and  beneficent  virtues  that  conciliated  the  efteem 
and  refpect  of  the  untraceable  Flemings,  not  that  character 
addicted  to  intrigue  and  prone  to  mifchief  which  might  be 
fufpected  of  dangerous  and  dark  machinations.  An  imputa- 
tion fo  inconfiftent  with  her  general  character  derives  no  pre- 
fumption  from  her  former  conduct.  Lambert  Simnel  She 
never  acknowledged,  norfupported  otherwife  than  by  furnilh- 
ing  Lincoln  her  nephew,  once  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
EngliSh  crown,  with  troops  to  render  his  pretentions  effectual. 
Whatever  was  the  fecret  object  of  that  infurrection,  the  im- 
pofture  was  certainly  concerted  without  her  participation ;  her 
affiftance  was  folicited  by  Lincoln  alone,  and  granted,  on  every 
hypothefis,  to  fupport  a  nephew  *,  not  Lambevt,  a  boy  re- 
moveable  at  Lincoln's  pleafure :  but  on  Warbeck's  appearance, 
when  Lincoln  had  perifhed,  and  Warbeck's  life  was  at  Henry's 
difpofal,  there  was  no  prince  of  the  houfe  of  York  whofe  ac- 
ceffion  fuch  an  impofture  could  promote.  Warbeck's  reward, 
in  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  was  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
on  the  fuppofition  of  his  impofture,  Margaret,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupplanting  Henry,  muft  have  felected  a  vagabond  of  a  de- 
tefted  race  to  perfonate  the  heir,  and  maintain  the  honour,  of 
her  illuftrious  family,  to  acquire  and  tranfmit  to  his  own  de- 
scendants, that  crown  which,  in  her  opinion,  was  the  exclu- 
sive patrimony  of  the  houfe  of  York.  Whatever  were  her 
prejudices  or  antipathy  to  Henry,  the  conduct  imputed  to  her 
involves  «  fuch  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice,  as  is 
*<  fcarcely  credible  f  j"  more  than  that,  its  abfurdity  would 
have  defeated  her  own  intentions.  She  hated  Henry,  becaufe 
he  deprefled  her  family,  and  communicated  no  Share  of  his 
fplendor  or  power  to  her  niece,  his  wife ;  therefore  fhe  labours, 
by  every  deteftable  artifice,  to  transfer  the  crown  from  her 
niece  the  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Yord,  to  the  obfcure  fon 
of  a  converted  Jew.  Conclusions  fo  prepoflerous  muft  be  re- 
jected, and  Margaret's  acknowledgment  received  as  evidence 
of  an  unfufpicious  nature,  confirming  the  preceding  report  of 
her  nephew's  existence,  and  attesting  his  identity  with  Perkin 
Warbeck. 

*  Either  Lincoln,  or  Richard  duke  of  York,  (Warwick  then  was  fun- 
pofedto  be  murdered,)  but  molt  probably  the  latter.  Lincoln,  connected 
with  thePlantagenets  by  the  female  line,  found,  when  he  employed  Lam- 
bert to  perfonate  Warwick,  that  he  could  not  claim  in  his  own  perfon  ; 
and  the  pageant  could  have  been  removed  afterwards  with  a  bad  grace' 
unlefs  by  the  fuperior  right  of  the  duke  of  \'ork. 

•p  Supra,  ch.  i.  fee.  1. 
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There  is  fome  difficulty,  perhaps,  on  the  difappearance  of 
the  duke  of  York  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  re-appearance  at 
manhood,  and  obfcurity  during  the  intermediate  period.  The 
difficulty  is  thus  obviated  :  He  was  either  conveyed  from  the 
Tower  by  the  intervention  of  fome  of  his  mother's  friends,  of 
committed  by  Richard  to  the  care  of  Margaret,  to  be  educated 
abroad  in  a  manner  correfpondent  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fu- 
ture fortune.  On  thefe  fuppofitions  Margaret's  court  was  the 
laft  place  to  which  he  could  have  fled  for  refuge  while  Richard 
was  alive,  or  where  he  could  have  obtained  public  protection 
when  Richard  was  dead.  Flanders  then  was  a  fcerte  oY  dif- 
tracYion  ;  its  cities  had  revolted  againfl  Maximilian  ;  the  inha- 
bitants were  dependent  on  England  for  a  lucrative  commerce  ; 
and  had  Margaret  produced  her  nephew  in  public,  no  protec- 
tion could  have  been  obtained  from  a  feeble  government,  or 
expected  from  a  people  averfe  to  every  altercation  that  might 
terminate  in  an  interruption  of  their  trade  with  England. 
The  facility  with  which  Henry,  by  a  fhort  fufpenfion  of  com- 
merce, procured  the  expulfion  of  Warbeck  from  Flanders, 
affords  a  fatisfaclory  reafon  for  his  obfcurity  during  his  early 
youth,  if  entrufled  by  Richard  or  others  to  Margaret's  care : 
if  conveyed  abroad,  as  his  manifefto  feems  to  infinuate,  by  his 
mother's  afliltance,  he  mud  have  effected  his  efcape  during 
Richard's  life,  or  after  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  when 
Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  was  (lain,  and  before  Willoughby 
with  the  unfortunate  Warwick  had  arrived  at  the  Tower. 
On  the  firfl  fuppofition,  a  boy,  entrufled  probably  to  fome 
faithful  domefcic,  and  too  young  to  be  propofed  as  a  popular 
leader,  had  no  friendly  potentate  to  receive  him  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Margaret  of  Burgundy  might  have  reflored  him  to 
Richard  her  brother  ;  the  courts  of  France  and  Britainy,  were 
pre-occupied  by  Richmond,  who,  as  a  Lancafhrian,  was  hoftile 
to  every  male  of  the  h.oufe  of  York,  and  whofe  influence  was 
fuch,  that  he  detained  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  at  Paris  in  an 
honourable  cullody*.  Silence  and  concealment  were  there- 
fore neeeffary  ;  but  if  on  the  other,  and  to  me  the  more  pro- 
bable, fuppofition,  his  efcape  was  effected  after  his  uncle's 
death,  and  during  the  flight  or  confufion  of  thofe  officers  to 
whom  the  Tower  was  entrufled,  concealment  and  (Hence. were 
flill  more  requifite.  His  mother  was  in  London,  and  mufl 
have  been  fenfible,  that  when  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  afiumed  the  crown,  there  was  no  refource  but  im- 

*  Hall,  p.  26. 
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mediate  flight,  no  protection  but  profound  obfcurity,  to  pre- 
ferve  her  fon  from  perpetual  confinement.  Afiuredly,  had 
Henry,  who  difregarded  his  fitter's  pretentions,  fecuved  his 
perfon,  Warwick's  portion  muft  have  been  his ;  and  as  they 
were  involved  in  the  fame  ignominious  death,  *they  muft  have 
fbared  for  life  in  the  fame  oblivious  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
Whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother,  whether  he  died 
in  confinement,  or  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  that  he  perifhed  by  Richard's  orders,  when  I  find  the 
exiflence  of  the  youngeft  attefted  by  the  common  report  of  the 
age,  the  public  unfufpicious  declarations  of  his  aunt,  and 
Henry's  feverity,  otherwife  unaccountable,  to  the  queen  his  > 
mother. 

It  was  incumbent  on  Henry,  if  defirous  to  vindicate  his  own 
title,  to  difcredit  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  evidence,  and  to 
afcertain  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner  the  fuppoied  murder 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  pretended  origin  of  Perkia 
Warbeck  :  either  would  have  fufficed  to  dete£l  the  impofture  ; 
but  Warbeck's  identity  with  the  duke  of  York  is,  by  a  ftrange 
fatality,  belt  authenticated  by  Henry's  narrative  of  the  obfcure 
birth  of  the  one,  and  his  meafures  to  difcover  the  murder  of 
the  other.  There  were  three  circumftances  in  Warbeck's  hif- 
tory,  for  which  a  particular  explanation  was  requifite — a  vi- 
fible  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  duke  of  York,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language,  and  a  plan  projected  by  a 
foreign  youth  for  dethroning  a  monarch,  by  perfonating  a 
prince  who  had  perifhed  in  his  childhood  ;  but  of  thefe  the 
narrative  adopted  by  hiftorians,  and  the  confeffion  attributed 
to  Warbeck,  contain  different  contradictory  folutions. 

i.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  Flemifh  Jew,  recently  con- 
verted to  the  Chriftian  perfuafion,  refided  during  a  feafon  in 
London,  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  to  whom,  at 
his  baptifm,  the  king  condefcended  to  a£l  as  fponfor  *.  Such 
a  godfon  as  Perkin  for  a  monarch,  whofe  name  was  Edward, 
is  alone  ridiculous;  but  the  tale  is  calculated  to  explain  that 
refemblance  which  could  not  be  contefted,  by  the  furmife  of  a 
previous  intrigue  between  Edward  and  Warbeck's  mother. 
The  tale  was  fufceptible  of  proof;  and  as  Henry's  title  to  the 
crown  was  in  queftion,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  eftablifh 
the  fa£l  by  the  teflimony  of  thofe  who  had  witnefled  War- 
beck's  baptifm,  or  remembered  his  father  at  Edward's  court; 
but  the  name  of  his  pretended  father  is  uncertain ; — Warbeck 
according  to  hiftorical  narrative  ;  Ofbeck  according  to  the  ccn- 

*  Bacon, 
Uu2  fefiior 
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feffion  afcribed  to  Pcrkin,  as  extorted  from  him  ;  a  confeffxon 
which  informs  us  that  his  birth-place  was  Tournay,  but  con- 
tains no  trace  of  a  Meffiah  from  the  Jews  to  the  Ehglifh 
nation. 

2.  He  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  Tournay,  as  a  re- 
fidence  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  the  language  might 
have  involved  Henry  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  birth 
and  early  education  in  England  * :  but  his  knowledge  of 
Englifh  was  confeffedly  perfect,  acquired,  according  to 
Bacon,  in  Flanders,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  Eng- 
lifh merchants  *,  as  if  perfection  was  attainable  in  any  lan- 
guage from  the  cafual  intercourfe  of  a  boy  with  foreigners. 
His  confeflion  is  more  explicit,  and  more  contradictory.  He 
was  bom  at  Tournay,  from  which  his  firft  excurfion  was  to 
Antwerp,  whither  he  was  fent  to  acquire  the  Flemifh,  his 
native  language;  afterwards  he  lodged  at  a  fkinner's  adjoining 
to  the  M  houfe  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;"  and  at  laft  was  placed 
by  his  friends  in  a  merchant's  fervice  at  Middleburgh,  with 
whom  he  remained  from  Chriftmas  to  Eafter,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  learning  the  language.  The  merchant's  name  was 
John  Strew  ;  the  language  he  taught  was  undoubtedly  Englifh  : 
vet  in  Ireland,  where  Warbeck  wasmiftaken  for  a  Plantagenet, 
the  inhabitants  conftrained  him,  againft  his  inclination,  to  ac- 
quire that  language.  Henry,  folicitous  to  account  for  the  pu- 
rity of  his  accent,  infinuated  that  his  knowledge  of  Englifh, 
which  commenced  from  his  vicinity  at  Antwerp  to  the  Englifh 
factory,  was  completed  during  his  ftay  at  Middleburgh;  yet 
diffatisfied  with  this  folution,  Henry  fends  him  at  laft  to  Ireland 
to  be  inftrucled  by  force  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  duke 
of  York,  if  attended  after  his  efcape  from  the  Tower  by  an 
Englifh  domeUic,  would  retain  the  purity,  and  cultivate  the 
propriety,  of  his  vernacular  language  ;  but  that  correct  pro- 
nunciation, which  to  him  was  natural,  could  be  communicated 
to  Warbeck,  neither  by  an  intercourfe  abroad  with  the  Englifh, 
nor  by  a  fnort  and  precarious  refidence  among  the  Irifhf.  His 
pretenfions  announced  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  muft  have  been 
authenticated  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language  i 

*  Eicon. 

"f-  It  is  eafy  to  eft-mate  vhe  pcffibility  of  the  fa£r;  the  acquifition  of 
language  is  no*  Facilitated  by-  grammars  and  diciionarits.  Let  us con- 
tider  then  within  vH*at  determinate  number  of  years  we  ourfelves,  read- 
ing in  England,  could  acquire  the  Dutch  or  Flernifh  in  perfection  ;  and 
if  in  the  courfe  of  a  life,  neither  (iudy,  nor  the  converfe  of  natives,  could 
accorrplilh  that,  let  us  again  coniider  what  rehdence  abroad  would  be 
neceilarjv  and  we  will  difcover  the  impoffibility  of  Perkin's  acquiring 
F.nglifti  abroad  or  in  Ireland. 

an 
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an  acquaintance  unaccountable,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of 
his  being  the  identical  duke  of  York. 

3.  That  a  foreigner,  a  youth  cf  obfcure  birth,  (hould  devife 
or  execute  fuch  an  impofture,  aflume  the  name,  and  fupport 
the  character  of  a  prince,  whofe  perfon  was  unknown  to  him, 
indulge  the  prepofterous  ambition  of  iupplanting  a  powerful 
and  vigilant  monarch,  and  in  the  character  of  their  native 
prince,  of  ufurping  the  throne  of  a  nation,  to  which  he  was 
an  abfolute  ftranger,  were  contradictions  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  reconcile,  by  afcribing  the  impofture  to  Margaret's 
fecret  inftigation  and  contrivance  :  (he  discovered  in  Warbeck 
a  refemblance  of  her  nephew,  tutored  him  to  perfonate  that 
prince,  and,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  future  cha- 
racter, itored  his  mind  with  inftruclions  and  anecdotes  con- 
cerning his  family.  Such  a  character,  with  the  beft  inftruc- 
tions,  was  furely  an  arduous  attempt  for  a  foreigner.  In  the 
character  of  princes  numerous  impoftors  have  deceived  the 
world,  but  hiftory  furnifhes  no  example  of  an  impoftor  per- 
fonating  a  foreign  prince  to  impofe  hfmfelf  as  a  native  on  a 
foreign  nation.  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  Warwick  was 
adopted  twice,  but  by  Englifh  importers,  In  the  next  centu- 
ry the  falfe  Demetrius,  whofe  hiitory  has  fome  refemblance  to 
Warbeck's,  obtained  for  a  fhort  pe\-iod  the  Ruffian  empire  ; 
but  Demetrius,  whatever  was  his  birth,  was  a  native  of  the 
country  he  afpired  to  govern  *  j  and  in  our  memory  Pugalfcheff 
and  others,  who  fucceflively  aflumed  the  name  of  their  mur- 
dered fovereign,  were  Ruffians,  whofe  language  and  manners 
coincided  with  the  character  they  endeavoured  to  perfonate. 
Such  a  refidence  abroad  as  might  vitiate  the  pronunciation  and 
alter  the  manners  of  the  duke  of  York,  would  certainly  faci- 
litate the  attempt  to  fupport  his  character;  but  as  Warbeck's 
pronunciation  was  confeiTedly  perfect,  and  his  behaviour  con- 
fident, we  may  eftimate,  with  fufficient  precifion,  the  obftruc- 
tions  to  be  furmounted  by  a  foreign  impoftor.  Suppofe  then 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  were  exhibited  at  Paris, 
and  a  French  youth,  inftrudted  by  an  Englifh  actor  to  perform 
the  part  of  the  duke  of  York,  his  erroneous  pronunciation  and 
defective  utterance,  the  repugnance  of  his  action  and  manners 

*  Demetrius  is  treated  uniformly  as  an  impoftor  by  Ruffian  hiftorians  • 
but  foreigners,  lefs  prejudiced,  are  apt  to  recognife  his  title  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  mother's  public  acknowledgment,  never  publicly  difowned  or 
retrained.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  iu  his  infancy,  but 
re  appeared,  atteiting  hi,s  efcape,  at  the  age  of  manhood.-^Vide  Cox's 
Travels. 

I  to 
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to  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  nation,  his  inability  to  preferve 
or  attain  to  propriety  for  a  fingle  fcene,  would  convince  us  that 
Warbeck,  a  foreigner,  could  not  poffibly  be  capacitated  by 
Margaret's  instructions  for  the  performance  of  the  fame  cha- 
racter with  unexampled  ccnfiftency  during  his  life.  But  Mar- 
garet was  herfelf  incapable  of  informing  this  orator;  her  mar- 
riage and  departure  from  England  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
duke  of  York,  nor  could  {he  difcover  his  refemblance  in  Perkin, 
defcribe  his  character,  the  features  and  appearance  of  his  bro- 
ther and  fillers,  (none  of  whom  (he  had  ever  beheld,)  nor  in- 
ftrucl  her  pupil  in  the  daily  incidents,  the  companions  and 
purfuits  of  his  juvenile  years,  at  a  court  in  which,  after  her 
marriage,  fhe  had  never  refidcd  *.  The  hiftorical  narrative  is 
therefore  falfe  j  but  the  confefficn  publifhed  as  Warbeck's  dis- 
claims it  in  a  manner  that  exculpates  Margaret  and  difcredits 
itfelf:  it  was  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  conftffion,  when 
Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  drefTed  in  fome  filk  clothes  of  his 
matter,  that  he  was  full  miftaken  for  a  Plantagenet,  the  fon 
of  Clarenge  ;  and  when  he  denied  it  on  oath,  Water  formerly 
the  mayor,  and  Poytron  an  Englifhman,  repaired  to  him  pri- 
vately, maintained  that  he  was  a  natural  fon  of  the  late  king 
Kichard,  allured  him  of  adequate  protection  and  fuccour,  and 
advifed  him  to  aiTume  that  character  without  being  intimidated 
by  Henry's  power.  "  And  fo,"  fays  the  confeflion,  «*  againft 
il  my  will  they  forced  me  to  learn  Englifh,  and  taught  me 
f  what  I  fhould  do  and  fay;  and  after  this  they  called  me 
ts  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  IV.  becaufe  king 
<c  Richard's  baftard'fon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
*{  land."  Thus  the  impofture,  concerted  in  Flanders  with 
fuch  artful  preparation  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  difappears 
from  the  canvas,  and  the  whole  refolves  into  an  idle  tale  of  a 
fervant  miftaken  by  the  Irilh  for  a  prince,  (not  from  perfonal 
refemblance,  becaufe  he  was  drefied  in  his  mailer's  clothes,) 
and  a  plan  for  dethroning  the  king  of  England,  conPtructed, 
on  fuch  a  miftake,  by  the  mayor  of  Cork.  Such  abfurd  falfe- 
hood  demonstrates  that  the  confeflion  was  either  extorted  by 
torture,  or  fabricated  after  the  execution  of  Warbeck.  It  was 
unknown  to  Fabian  and  Polydore  Virgil,  both  contempora. 

■f"  His  information  has  alfbbeeri  attributed  to  Trion,  formerly  Henry's 
"French  fecretary,  feduced  from,  his  fervice,  and  difpatched  with  Lucas 
to  Warbeck  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  Frenchman  retained  for  a  period  as  a 
clerk  by  Henry,  could  communicate  few  particulars,  and  none  of  the 
demelhc  or  fecret  tranfa&;ons  <jf  a  former  reign. 

ries ; 
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jri«s  * ;  but  hiftorians  of  a  fubfequent  period,  who  adopted  the 
narrative  of  the  latter  with  fuch  deviations  as  their  prejudice 
fuggefted,  have  fuperadded  to  thofe  indignities,  and  to  that 
dilhonourable  death  to  which  Warbeck  was  expofed,  a  public 
confeffion  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  his  adventures  and  frauds, 
read  aloud,  they  allure  us,  firft  when  he  was  fet  in  the  (locks 
at  Cheapfide,  and  again  before  his  execution  at  Tyburn.  That 
the  confeffion  was  fictitious,  is  certain  from  its  falfehood ;  for 
Warbeck  landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  trained  to  impofture,  but 
to  afTert  his  pretentions,  and  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  potent 
earls  of  Kildare  and  Defmondf.  That  it  was  fabricated  by- 
Henry,  is  more  than  probable  ;  but  to  what  {hall  we  attribute 
his  fuppreflion  of  Margaret's  (hare  in  the  impofture?  Not  to 
any  regard  for  Margaret,  whofe  character'  Warham,  his  am- 
baffador  in  Flanders,  had  loaded  publicly  with  reproach  and 
abufe  £.  s    V 

Henry,  to  render  the  impofture  probable,  had  circulated  a 
flory  which  he  could  not  authenticate,  and  in  the  confeffion 
he  publifhed  durft  not  afTert.  The  accufation  of  Margaret 
would  have  rendered  a  proof  of  the  impofture  neceffary,  and 
might  have  provoked  her  to  publifh,  in  her  own  vindication, 
jftible  evidence  of  Warbeck's  identity  with  the  duke  of 
York.     The  repugnance  between  the  confeffion  and  the  hifto- 

*  Polydore  Virgil  was  fent  by  the  Pope  to  England  to  collecT:  the  papal 
tribute  about  the  year  1500,  and  continued  there  till  the  Reformatioa 
commenced.  His  hiuory,  as  he  informs  us  in  a  dedication  to  his  brother, 
of  his  book  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  was  begun  in  1505  at  Henry's  re- 
quest, and  finiuhed  in  twelve  years.  His  information  was  certainly  de- 
rived from  Henry;  and  with  refpc-61  to  Warbeck's  execution  hi  1499, 
mull  be  genuine:  but  he  either  knew  not,  or  regarded  the  conffffion  as 
fpurious,  v\hen  he  omits  it  in  his  account  of  Warbeck's  being  fet  in  the 
iiocks,  and  afterward-  hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  p.  608. — See  Fabian  alfo. 

\  His  letters  to  thefe  noblemen  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  extant  in 
Sir  James  Ware's  time. — Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland,   1492. 

X  "  Dr.  Warham,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  oration,  a  little  rebuked  the 
'.•  lady  Margaret,  and  Kit  her  on  the  thumbs,  faying,  that  (he  now  in 
"  her  old  age,  and  within  few  years,  had  produced  and  brought  forth 
"  t^o  detetiable  mongers,  that  is  to  fay,  Lambert  and  Perkin  Warbeck ; 
"  and  being  conceived  of  thefe  great  babes,  not  in  eight  or  nine  months, 
"  but  on  the  hundred  and  eightieth  month,  for  both  thefe  were  at  the 
"  leaft  fifteen  years  of  age  before  fne  could  be  brought- to-bed  of  them  ; 
"  and  when  they  were  newly  crept  out  of  her  womb,  they  were  no  in- 
*'  fants,  nor  fucking  children,  but  luity  younglings,  and  of  age  fufficient 
"  to  bid  battle  to  kings."  Grafton,  p.  901. — The  hiltorian  oblerves,  that 
although  Margaret  was  vexed  at  being  hit  on  the  thumbs,  Perkin  was 
more  dii'concerted  at  the  detection  of  his  fraud  in  Warham's  oration. 
Thus  Henry  accufed  Margaret  publicly  of  a  fhare  in  the  impoliure,  and 
aferwaids  retraiSrtd  the  tjanfaftion  in  the  confeffion  which  he  fabricated. 
Can  that  be  afcribed  to  decorum  ? 

rical 
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rical  narrative,  (both  of  which  originated  with  Henry,)  mull 
be  afcribed  to  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  either ;  and  we 
muil  conclude  that  Henry  was  unable,  either  to  ascertain  the 
pretended  birth  of  his  rival,  or  to  remove  the  improbability  of 
a  foreigner,  a  youth  of  obfcure  condition,  afpiring  to  his 
crown,  and  projecting  to  dethrone  him,  by  affuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prince  deilroyed  in  his  early  youth,  whofe  name 
was  almolt  forgotten  in  the  world.  His  fpies  were  certified,  it 
is  faid,  of  Warbeck's  parentage  by  "  many  honeft  perfons  in 
<(  Tournay  ;"  but  that  testimony  might  have  been  obtained  by 
his  ambolTador  in  a  more  unexceptionable  and  public  manner, 
when  Warbeck  was  expelled  by  his  influence  from  Flanders. 
That  tcltimony  was  neceflary  to  vindicate  his  title;  but  his 
inability  to  produce  it  allures  us,  that  he  had  made  no  real  dis- 
covery of  Warbeck's  origin,  to  difprove  his  identity  with  the 
duke  of  York. 

Nor  is  their  identity  refuted  by  Henry's  pretended  difcovery 
of  the  previous  murder  of  the  duke  of  York.     It  is  juftly  ob- 
served *,  that  on  Henry's  acceffion,  when  Richard  and  his  nu- 
merous adherents  were  attainted,  the  paffions  of  the  people, 
inflamed  and  agitated,  mould  have  been  productive  of  an  im- 
mediate inveftigation  of  the  murder.     No  inquiry  was  infti- 
tuted  however,  not  till  Henry  (as  Bacon  informs  us)  impriion- 
ed,  on  Warbeck's  appearance,  Dighton   and  Tyrell,  the   fur- 
viving  aflaffins,  and  obtaining  ample  cqnfeffions  of  the  murder, 
releafed  the  one  **  who  fpake  belt  for  his  intereft,"  but  detain- 
ed the  other,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  different 
crime.     The  purport,  according  to  Bacon,  of  thefe  confeflions, 
was  difcovered  only  by  public  report;  for  Henry  made  no  ufe 
of  them  in  his  fubfequent  declarations  :  nor  could  he,  for  the 
confeffions  had  not  then  an   exiftence.     Sir  James  Tyrell  at 
that  time  enjoyed  his  confidence,  if  not  his  efteem.     Pie  had 
obtained  from  Henry  the  command  of  Guifnes ;  and  after 
Warbeck's  appearance  and  reception  at  Paris,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflicners  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Eftaples 
with  the  French  f .     He  was  not  imprifoned  till  ten  years  after- 
wards ;  when,  on  Suffolk's  flight  in  1502,  he  was  accufed  of 
treafon,  attainted,    and   beheaded.     His  confeffion    mull   be 
poftponed  to  that  period;  as  More  informs  us,  that,  "  when 
"  in  the  Tower  for  treafon  committed  againil  Flenry,  he  and 


*  Hiftoncal  Doubts. 

|  Hal!,  p.  18,  55.    Rym.  Fcsch  vol.  xii.  p,  4"§r. 


««  Dighton 
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*'  Dighton  confeffed  the  murder*."  Henry's  previous  mea- 
fures  to  ascertain  the  murder  originated  therefore  in  the  hifto- 
rian's  invention  ;  and  as  Tyrell's  crime  was  a  confederacy  with 
Suffolk,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  rumoured  confeffion, 
never  pubiifhed,  but  calculated  to  afperfe  the  character  and 
vindicate  the  execution  of  a  foldier,  the  victim  of  a  tyrant's 
fufpicions.  Warbeck's  pretenfions  required  an  immediate 
proof  of  the  murder;  but  no  difcovery  was  made,  nor  inquiry 
inftituted,  till  Warbeck's  death;  when  a  confeffion,  certainly 
fictitious,  was  faftened  on  a  perfon  already  condemned  for  a 
different  crime. 

Admitting  then  that  Henry  attempted  neither  to  difcover 
the  murder,  nor  to  eftabliih  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  War- 
beck's origin,  that  his  competitor's  pretenfions  derive  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  his  failure,  there  was  another  more 
obvious  detection  of  which  the  impofture  was  fufceptible,  an 
abfolute  criterion  to  determine  its  truth.  Perfonal  identity  at 
different  periods  derives  its  fole  proof  from  the  opinion  of 
friends,  and  acknowledgment  of  kindred  ;  and  Margaret's  at- 
teftation  of  her  nephew's  identity,  might  have  been  counter- 
ailed,  if  falfe,  by  the  more  authoritative  declarations  of  nearer 
relatives.  The  mother  muft  have  remembered  her  fon,  and 
the  lifters  their  brother,  whom  they  had  formerly  endeavoured 
to  preferve  in  far*£tuary,  and  the  loft  object  of  their  fond  re- 
gret no  lapfe  of  time  could  efface  from  their  memory*  Man- 
hood might  expand,  but  it  could  not  extirpate  his  youthful 
features  ;  or  if  thefe  were  altered,  a  thoufand  incidents  ftill 
remained — the  particulars  of  the  night  in  which  they  took  re- 
fuge in  fandtuary,  their  diftrefs,  dangers,  and  mutual  endear- 
ments, their  reparation  and  folemn  farewell,  the  recollection 
of  a  fifter's  tears  and  a  mother's  blefiing,  all  remained  to  de- 
termine his  filial  and  fraternal  claims,  'ihe  declarations  of  the 
queen-dowager,  of  the  queen,  or  of  her  filters,  would  have 
decided  his  character;  and  their  denial  of  his  pretenfions 
would  have,  difabufed  the  nation,  and  have  fiknced  for  ever  the 
fceptical  voice  of  inquiry.  "  But  Warbeck  was  never  con- 
"  fronted  with  them  :  they  were  never  aiked,  is  this  your  fon  ? 
"  is  this  your  brother  f  ?"  Their  verdict  admitted  of  no  ap- 
peal ;  but  they  might  have  recognized  in  Warbeck  the  youth 

*  Warbeck,  who  appeared  in  1492,  was  executed  in  1499..-  Fabir.n 
mentions  Sir  John  Tyrell's  imprifonment  and  execution  on  buffolk's  ac- 
count in  15025  but  not  a  word  of  his  confeffion  or  imprisonment  for- 
merly. 

f  Hiftorical  Doubt?,  p.  85, 

they 
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they  had  fondly  cherifhed  in  fanctuary,  and  the  emotions  of 
nature  might  have  difregarded  the  feeble  injunctions  of  a  ty- 
rant. This  was  an  obvious  mode  of  detection,  far  preferable 
to  the  reports  of  fpies,  or  a  fpurious  confeflion  ;  but  the  proof 
which  Henry  withheld  or  avoided,  operates  decidedly  in  War- 
beck's  favour,  whofe  identity,  thus  eftablifbed  by  the  direct  or 
prtfumptive  evidence  of  his  neareft  kindred,  is  farther  attefled 
by  his  father's  friends,  Stanley,  Fitz-walter,  and  others,  who 
finally  fealed  their  conviction  with  their  blood.  Their  in- 
formation, it  is  true,  was  derivative,  not  perfonal;  yet  its 
certainty  may  be  eftimated  by  the  conviction  it  excited,  fuch 
as  expofed  their  lives  to  the  rigour,  and  their  fortunes  to  the 
rapacity,  of  a  jealous  tyrant.  Their  teltimony  might  be  cor- 
roborated, if  necefiary,  by  that  of  different  contemporary 
princes  ;  nor  can  we  attribute  to  a  fmooth  and  plaufible  tale 
the  reception  Warbeck  experienced  from  James  IV.  or  be- 
lieve that,  without  credentials  or  proofs  of  his  birth,  he  ob- 
tained the  cordial  fupport  of  that  monarch,  and  a  princefs,  his  near 
relation  in  marriage.  But  the  belief  and  declarations  of  friends 
and  kindred,  the  opinion  of  the  moft  refpectable  perfonages 
that  diftinguifhed  the  period,  Henry's  inability  to  difcover 
the  murder,  or  detect  the  impofture,  conftitute  fuch  evidence 
as  can  only  be  impaired  or  confirmed  by  thofe  probable  or  of- 
tenfible  motives  with  which  Richard  and  Henry  wers  reflec- 
tively actuated.  Acquitted  of  treafon,  ufurpation,  and  trea- 
chery,' and  of  the  murders  formerly  imputed  to  his  youth, 
Richard's  character  aflumes  a  milder  hue,  and  his  fuppofed  cru- 
elty to  Edward's,  feems  irreconcileable  with  his  tendernefs  to 
Clarence's  iflue,  as  his  acceflion,  founded  on  the  incapacity  of 
both,  rendered  either  equally  formidable;  and  the  attainder  of 
the  one  might  have  been  reverfed  as  eafily  as  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  other  had  been  declared  by  parliament.  No  adequate 
motive  could  flimulate  to  a  murder  which  neither  flrengthened 
his  title,  nor,  during  Warwick's  furvivance,  encreafed  his  fe- 
curity,  and  the  conclufion  deducible  from  the  difappearance 
of  his  nephews,  and  the  report  of  their  murder,  is  removed 
by  the  fubfequent  report  of  their  exiftence,  and  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  youngefl,  whofe  identity,  which  his  friends  and 
kindred  attefted,  his  implacable  enemy  was  unable  to  dis- 
credit. Henry's  apprehenfions  of  their  appearance  are  difco- 
vered  by  his  fevere  and  unmerited  treatment  of  the  queen 
dowager,  his  prefervation  of  Lambert,  as  a  remedy  againft 
future  enchantments  of  a  fimiiar  nature,  his  regret  that  Lin- 
coln's death  intercepted  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  of  his  dan- 
ger; 
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ger* ;  and  his  Systematical  depreffion  of  the  Yorkifts  muft  be 
attributed,  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  not  to  a  fooliSh 
and  incurable  prejudice,  but  to  a  perfuafion  that  the  exiftence 
of  one  of  their  princes  rendered  it  dangerous  to  entruft  them 
with  power.  But  the  reafon  affigned  by  Henry  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Warwick,  vacuam  domum  fcelejlis  nuptiis  facerey  dif- 
clofes  Ills  fecret  conviction  of  Warbeck's  defcent  from  the 
houfe  of  York.  At  the  inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  who  refufed 
his  daughter  while  the  male  line  of  Hantagenet  exifted, 
Warwick  was  removed  as  an  obstruction  to  prince  Arthur's 
approaching  marriage  f .  His  confpiracy  with  Warbeck  was 
fictitious,  or  rather,  as  was  underftood  at  the  period,  a  fnare 
prepared  for  their  mutual  destruction  ;  but  as  Warbeck,  if  an 
impoltor,  was  no  obstacle  to  Arthur's  nuptials,  Henry,  whofe 
policy  fpared  Lambert,  itooped  confefTedly  to  a  detestable  ar- 
tifice in  order  to  terminate  his  own  or  Ferdinand's  fears,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  two  furviving  princes  of  the  race  of 
Flahtagenetp 

That  Peikin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  that 
Richard  was  no  ufurper,  nor  a  tyrant  Stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  kinfmen,  are  conclufions  of  which  the  reception  can 
only  be  obstructed  by  the  difficulty  of  discarding  our  ancient  hiSto- 
rians.  Their  credit,  however,  is  now  diminished  ;  More's  infor- 
mation is  traced  to  Morton,  than  whom  there  was  none  more 
interested  in  traducing  his  recent  deferred  Sovereign;  Polydorc 
Virgil,  a  courtly  writer,  compofed  his  hiftory  at  Henry's  requeft  j 
and  when  Succeeding  chronicles  tranfcribed  the  one,  and  im- 
proved on  the  other,  we  may  be  allured  that,  during  the  1  udor 
dynafty,  literature  poffeSfed  no  curioSity  to  examine,  norfpiritto 
vindicate,  an  obfcure  and  dangerous  historical  truth.  Would 
historians,  afraid  to  intimate  the  defecT:  in  Henry's  title,  ex- 
prefs  the  flighted  recognition  of  his  rivals,  or  fuggeft  a  mar- 
riage that  rendered  himSelf  an  ufurper,  his  wife  a  baStard, 
and  the  royal  iSfue  of  England's  rofes,  doubly  illegitimate, 
destitute  of  every  hereditary  or  legal  claim  J?  Would  histo- 
rians, whofe  rancour  had  branded  Richard  with  every  perfonal 
deformity  and  moral  turpitude,  transfer  to  Henry  the  imputa- 
tion of  murdering  in  Warbeck,  the  true  Plantagenet,  to  Se- 
cure an  equivocal  right  to  the  crown  ?  The  fame  caufes  ope- 

*  Bacon.  f  Ibid. 

X  "Aoaftard  branch  of  Lancafter,  matched  with  abafiard  of  York,  wer<? 
"  obtruded  on  the  nation  as  the  right  heirs  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  far  as 
"  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  they  were  fo."— Hilloric  Doubt?, 
p.  40, 

rated 
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rated  after  the  acceffion  of  the  Stuarts,  whofe  divine  or  here- 
ditary right,  derived  from  Henry's  daughter,  would  have  been 
impaired  by  whatever  tended  to  Richard's  vindication  ;  and 
Buck,  the  firft  who  afierted  his  innocence,  felt  the  neceflity 
of  procuring  a  new  title  for  the  reigning  family,  in  the  de- 
fcent  of  James  from  the  Saxon  monarchs  *.  Bacon's  hiftory 
might  have  been  compofed  from  materials  that  are  now  loft  ; 
an  apologetical  hiftory,  calculated  to  eftablifh  his  mailer's  de- 
ipotical  principles,  and  difpiay  their  milder  exercife  by  the  fe- 
vere  precedent  of  a  former  reign  ;  but  when  the  hiftorian  re- 
cords as  real  what  he  conceived  requifite,  who  can  difcrimi- 
nate  facts  from  the  produce  of  invention?  The  inquifition 
concerning  the  .murder  of  the  princes,  however  requifite,  was 
not  inftituted  ;  and  Warbeck's  manifefto  was  perverted,  either 
capricioufly,  or  to  countenance  the  purport  of  a  wretched 
ipeech.  That  manifefto  contains  an  explanation  of  his  efcape 
from  the  Tower,  nor  was  it  prudent  to  expofe  his  fecret  deli- 
verers to  Henry's  refcntment ;  but  his  fuppofed  oration  to  the 
Scottifn  court  (a  fiction  of  Grafton's,  embelliihcd  by  Bacon) 
will  not  perfuade  us  that  the  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  deli- 
verance was  abfurd  and  improbable ;  that  his  life,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  fpared  by  the  compaihon,  and  his  efcape 
effected  by  the  connivance  and  aid  of  his  brother's  murderers  f . 
But  to  thofe  who,  in  estimating  the  voice  of  hiftory,  take  no 
computation  of  the  character  of  hiftorians,  timid  or  venal, 
fnbfervient  to  the  times,  or  obfequious  to  power,  let  me  fug- 
gelt  aa  illuftration  that  may  render  the  prefent  differtation  not 
entirely  barren  of  moral  inftruction.  The  fate  of  Richard's 
nephews,  and  the  participation  of  the  Scottifh  Mary  in  her 
hufband's  murder,  conftitute  two  problematical  queftions  in 
Britifh  ftory,  exemplified  in  the  recent  annals  of  Europe  by 
crimes  of  a  more  unequivocal  and  deteftable  die,  Richard 
died  like  a  foldier,  but  his  memory  has  been  perfecuted  with 
unmerited  hatred  ;  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mary, 
expelled  from  her  throne  and  paternal  kingdom,  bewailed  her 
misfortunes  in  a  long  captivity,  and  expiated  her  imputed 
guilt  with  her  blood.     The  prefent  generation  has  beheld  a 

*  From  Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling's  filler,  married  to  Malcolm  Com- 
jnore. 

f  A  fmo'ith  and  likely  tale  indeed!  It  is  obfervable  that  the  procla- 
mation, the  only  genuine  evidence  derived  from  Warbeck  of  his  preten- 
fion  or  character,  neither  gives  countenance  to  the  abfurdity  fuppofed  to 
at'cnd  hi^  elcaoe,  nor  accufes  Richard  of  a  fii;g'e  crime;  yet  Bacon  has 
given  it  fuch  an  implied  meaning. 

princefs 
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princefs.  murder  her  hufband  and  ufurp  his  throne,  and  with 
defpotic  impunity  rule  an  empire  to  which  {he  Was  an  alien. 
We  havr  feen  ufurpations  recognifed  as  legal,  parricide  and  re- 
gicide approved  as  glorious  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who, 
inftead  of  confederating  againft  her  to  vindicate  fovereignty 
thus  outraged,  folicit  her  alliance,  and  fuefor  her  friend f'hip  ; 
by  thofe  monarchs,  who,  if  a  gallant  nation  re-afferting  its  free- 
dom, interpofe  an- intermediate  power  between  the  prince  and 
his  people,  are  alarmed  for  their  own  indefeafible  fupremacy, 
and  eager  by  the  confpiracy  of  their  flagitious  arms  to  reduce 
that  ftate  to  its  priftine  fervitude.  Two  obfervations  are  de- 
duciblefrom  an  example,  the  difhonour,  not  the  deteftation,  of 
Europe  :  The  one  is,  that  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  are,  in  different  periods,  nearly  balanced ;  that  if 
three  centuries  of  progrefTive  refinement  have  improved  the 
manners  and  repreffed  the  vices,  they  have  alfodebafed  and  de- 
graded the  virtues  of  the  moderns;  fupplanted  that  indigna- 
tion which  purfued  the  fuppofed  guilt  of  a  Richard  and  a 
Mary,  and  inftrucled  nations,  at  lead  their  rulers,  to  fympa- 
thize  with  the  fuccefsful  crimes  of  a  female  ufurper,  not  to 
commiferate  the  wrongs  of  her  murdered  hufband.  The  other 
obfervation  is,  that  under  her  defpotifm  his  fate  will  be  con- 
verted by  the  difcreet  hiftorian  into*  a  natural  demife  ;  and  if 
her  fucceiTors  are  interefted  in  her  meretricious  virtues,  the 
falfehood  will  be  propagated  by  future  hiftorians  till  the  time 
arrive  when  the  crime  itfelf  fhall  become  problematical,  and 
the  enquirer,  who  reads  in  foreign  authors  the  deceafe  of  the 
prince,  will  not  credit  the  imputation  of  a  murder,  of  which 
the  annals  of  his  country  contain  no  trace;  but  when  the  juffc 
imputation  of  fuch  atrocity  is  in  this  enlightened  period  fup- 
preffed  by  power,  or  averted,  even  among  foreigners  *,  by  its 
fplendor,  who  will  tell  me  that,  during  five  reigns  and  a  lono- 
century  of  Tudor  domination,  hiftorians  would  venture,  by  the 
fuggeftion  of  Richard's  title,  to  pronounce  his  fucceiTors  a  race 
of  ufurpers,  or  by  a  furmife  of  his  innocence  to  eftablifh  their 
right  on  the  murder  of  his  nephew  the  duke  of  York  ?  The 
Stuarts  are  accufed,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  of  obliterating 
the  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt ;  and  it  is  not  prefumable  that  a 
document  of  Richard's  innocence,  or  his  nephews'  exiftence, 
would  furvive  the  fuppreihon  of  the  monafteries,  and  efcane 
the  deftrucTive  vigilance  of  either  Henry :  but  whether  the  fo- 

*  See  in  Cox's  Travels,  (but  I  forget  the  pafloge,  the  perfonage,  the 
period  of  time,  or  the  particular  region,)    a   curious  inliance.  ol  fuch  a 

deCiiifr, 

Iicitude 
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licitude  of  Mary's  defcendants  has  redeemed  her  innocence, 
Richard's  muft  be  recognized,  when  of  numerous  accufations 
no  crime  has  been  fubllantiated  by  a  race  of  fovereigns  hof~ 
tile  to  his  memory,  nor  fcrupulous  either  in  the  abufe  of  power, 
cr  the  perverHon  of  truth. 


NUMBER      IV. 

[Ex  originali  in  Bibl.  Thorns  Aftlei,  arm.] 

Recepta  Scaccarij,  Declaracio  fa£t  metuendiiTimo 
domino  noftro  regi  nunc  Henrico 
Octavo  per  Johannem  Cutte  mi- 
litem  fubthef.  Anglie  tarn  de  feodis 
&  annuitatibus  diverfarum  per- 
fonarum  folut.  ad  receptam  Scac- 
carij  illuftriffimi  principis  famofe 
memorie  domini  Henrici  nuper 
regis  Anglie  Septimi  quam  de 
omnibus  &  fingulis  denariorum 
fummis  proquibufcumque  alijs 
caufis  per  mandatum  di£ti  nuper 
regis  ad  receptam  predidtam  folut. 
&  affignat.  pro  uno  anno  integro 
finit.  ad  feffcum  fandi  Michaelis 
Archangeli  anno  regni  fereniflime 
majeftatis  predicl.  nuper  regis 
24to.  ut  in  confequentibus  par- 
ticulis  plenius  apparent  j  videli- 
cet, 

Tempore  nuper  regis  Henrici  Septimi. 
Dominis,  militibus,  armigeris}  &  diverfis  alijs  perfonis. 


OHANNI  comiti   Cxon.  conftabular.  Tur-      £.      s.   d. 
ris  regis  Lond.  de  feod.  fuo,  per  annum  ioo     o     o 

"Willelmo  domino  Conyers — De  hereditate  fua, 

per  aim.  -  -  -  •  20     o     o 

Thorns 
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Thome  domino  Dacre — Locumtenent,  Weft- 
march,  verfus  Scociam,  per  arm. 

Thome  Domino  Darcy — Loccumtenent.  Ed- 
march,  verfus  Scociam,  per  ann. 

■cj        j    o   ^  r/r    m   0  ~)  Locumtenent.  Midle- 
xLdwardoKatclirrmil.  &  (  ,  r      n 

71  -r,  ,  >      march,  verius  oco- 

Kogero  renwyk  arm.     \ 

&  J  j      ciam,  per  ann. 

Jacobo  Strangwais   mil. — De   hereditate    fua, 

per  ann. 
Thome  Lovell  mil. — Cuftod.  caflri  regis  Not. 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Thome  Brandon  mil. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

Edwardo  Darell  mil. — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 
Edwardo  Wyngefeld  mil, — De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  - 

Willelmo  Vampage  mil. — De   annuitate   fua, 

per  ann.  - 

Rowlando   Vylevile   mil. — De   annuitate   fua, 

per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Carewe  mil. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

Matheo  Baker  arm.— De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      33     6 
Antonio  Fetyplace  arm. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

Thome  Parre  arm. — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann 
Ricardo  Haftyngs  arm. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  -  -  - 

Edmundo   Duddeley  arm. — De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  - 

Henrico  Wyatte  arm, — Clerico  jocalium  domini 

regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 
Petro  Shampayn  arm. — -De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

Roberto  Knollys  arm. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  ■• 

Thome  Neville   arm. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

Johanni   Heron — Rangeatori  regis    infra   fo- 
re ft  am  de  Waltham,  per  ann. 
Hugoni  Denys — Virgebajulo  infra  caftrum  regis 

de  Wyndefore,  per  ann.  - 

Johanni  de  Roye — De  annuitate,  fua,  per' ann. 
Edwardo    Chefeman — Coferaro   hofpicij    regis 

de  appundluac.  per  ann. 
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Andree  Wyndefore  mil — Clerico  magne  gar- 
derobe  regis  de  appunc~luac.  per  ann. 

johanni  Meawtys — Secretario  domini  regis  in 
lingua  Gallica,   de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Roberto  Rydon — Cicrico  confilij  domini  regis, 
de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Ricardo  Dycons — Cuftod.  Brun.  domini  regis  in 
communi  banco,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Wilielmo  Smyth — Cuftod..  icorum  &  ai  harnec. 
regis  infra  Turrim  London,  dc  annuitate 
fua.  per  ann.  -  -  -  18      5;      o 

Roberto    Hafilrigge — Cuftod.    garderobe    regis 
infra   palacium   'Wcftrn.  de    feodo  fuo,  per 
"   ann.  -  -  -  12     3     4 

Petro   Narbonne — Barbitonfori    domini   regis, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  -  13     6     8 

Ricardo  Gybfon  £c  alijs  luforibus  domini  regis 

— De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      -         -  13     6     8 

Henrico  Glafebury  &  alijs  miniftrallis  domini 

re&is — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.       -         -       53     6     8 

Garcionibus  &  pagettis  camef'e  domini  regis  de 
reg.  inter  fe  erga  feftum  natalis  Domini  an- 
nuatim  confuct."  per  ann.  -  100     o     o 

Wilielmo  Ccrnyfhe — Magiftro  puerorum  ca- 
pelle  -regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  pro 
excubicione  eorundem  puerorum  -         -        26   13     4 

Radulpho  Jenette — Cuftod.  le£rorum  &  arma- 
ture domini  regis  infra  caftrum  de  Wynde- 
fore, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -         -  13    13     9 

Ricardo  Gybfon — PorratOri   magne   garderobe 

regis  in  civitate  London,  per  ann.         -         -         618 

Antonio  Spynell — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  20     o     o 

Johanni  de  Pounde — x^rmurario  regis  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  -  20     o     o 

Ricardo  Smyth — Cuftod.    gardini    regis    infra 

Turrim  London,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.        -         926 

Thome  Holden — Cuftod.  hofpicij  regalis   infra 

palacium  Weitm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.      -         618 

Radulpho  Pontiewe — Brigandario  regis,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  10     o     o 

Ccrnelio  Vandeftrete — Arefmaker,    de    feodo 

fuo  per  ann.  -  «,  -  -  18     5     ct 

Henrico  Wyndefore — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  500 

Johanni  Turftan — Magiftro  barge  domini  re- 
gis,, de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -         -          118     6h 

.  Eide'm 
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Eidem  Johanni — Pro  vadijs  20   hominum  ad       £.     x.     d. 

ferviend  domino  regi  in  barga  fua,  per  ann.  20     o     o 

Fredefwide  Puilenham— De  annuitate  fua,   per 

ann.  -  -  -  -500 
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Summa  hujus  tituli,     £.  2,1  n   15     2^ 


J^eraldis  &  purfevandis  domini  regis. 

Thome  Bevolte,  al.  Clarenceux  herald  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  -  20 

Johanni  Yong,  ah  Norrey  herald,  de  annuitate 
fua,  per  ann.         >      - 

Johanni  Pounde,  al.  Somerfett.  herald,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Joynor,  al.  Rychemounde  herald,  de 
annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Laurencio  de  la  Gatta,  al.  Rougecrox  purfe- 
vand,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.. 

Radulpho  Lagoo,  al.  Blewmantell  purfevand, 
de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Summa  hujus  tituli.    £.  86  13     4 


Diverfis  perfonis  ecclefiafticis. 

Magiftro  Johi  Yong — Cuftod.  rotulorum  can- 

cellarie  regis  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.      -     31     82 
Decano  capelle  domini  regis,  pro  obla- 
cionibus  ipfius  domin  regis  debit'  in 
die  paflaven,  per  ann.  -  -  33     6     8 

Willelmo  Malham — Clerico  parve  bage  cancel- 

lar.  domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.      -       10     o     O 
Fratribus  minoribus  Oxon. —  De  annuitate  fua,   . 

per  ann.  -  -  -  -         33     6     8 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  Cantebrig.-i— De  annu- 
itate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  -  16  13     4 
Fratribus  minoribus  Cantebrig. — -De  annuitate 

fua,  per  ann.  -  -   •         .  -  16134 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  in  civitate  London. — 

De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.          •  -  20     o     o 

Fratribus  &  fororibus  fandte  Katherine  juxta 

Turrim  London.— -De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.        3  13     4 
Vol.  VI.  Xx  Abbat 
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Abbatj  monafterij  de  Stratford — De  annuitate        £.    s.    d. 
fua,  per  ann.  -  -  -500 

Willelmo  Gyddyng — Clerico  reftori  de  Ayfshe, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  -500 

Ricardo  Surbande — Clerico  reclori  capelle  re- 
gis infra  Turrim  London,  de  annuitate  fua, 
per  ann.  -  -  .  6  13     4 

Infirmis  leprofis  fan&i  Egidij  London,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.         -  -  -300 

Puero  epifcopo  fan&i  Nicholai  infra  capellam 

fan£ti  Stephanij  de  annuitate  fua,   per  ann.  100 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £.  185   13   10 


Servientibus  domini  regis  ad  arma 

Gilberto  Mawdefley — De  feodo  fuo,   ad    I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  - 

Thome  Twyfday — De  feodo  fuo,   ad  I2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann. 
Hugoni  Cholmeley — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  - 

Willelmo  Butteler — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  1 2d.  per 

diem  per  ann.  - 

Jacobo  Conyers — De   feodo  fuo,  ad    I2d.  par 

diem,  per  ann.  .  - 

Leonello  Crafford — De  fuedo  fuo,  ad  I2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann. 
Mauricio  Butteler — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann. 
Willelmo  More — De  feodo  fuo,   ad   I2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Harper— De  feodo  fuo,  ad   1 2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  - 

Roberto  Wafshyngton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem  per  ann.  - 

Edwardo  Gryffith — De  fecdo  fuo,  ad  1 2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  - 


8 


5 

5 

5 

S 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

© 

o 

o 


Summa  hujus  tituli,    £.  20©  15     o 

Vale&is 
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Vale&is  de  corona  domini  reels. 

johanni  Wattys-^-De  feodo  fuo}  ad  6d.  per  diem,     £.  s.     d, 

per  ann. 
Henrico  Strete — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann. 
Willelmo  Aimer — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Olivero  Turnor — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  •  -   , 

Ricardo  Davye- — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  <5d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Ricardo  Evan — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  --,.;..-'.* 

Johanni  JefFron — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  -  -  -  - 

Roberto  Walker~De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Amyas- — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Brereton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Forde—  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Petro  Wratton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  - 

Jonanni  Whytyngton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  - 

Henrico  Hopkyns — De   feodo    fuo,   ad   6d.   per 

diem,  per  ann. 
Edmundo  Huntewade — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  -  -926 

Ricardo  Smyth — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  -  -  -  9     8     6 

Johanni  Aimer — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem, 

per  ann.  -  -  -         9     2     6 

Summa  hujus  tituli,     £.  155     2     6 
Xu  Cleric© 


9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 
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2 

6 

9 

2 
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9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 
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Clerico,  vale&o,    &  vibrellatoribus  ordinac.    domjni 

regis. 

Wilelmo  Archebald — Clerico  ordinacionum  domi- 

ni  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  8d.  per  diem,  perann. 
Ricardo  Smyihe — Valetto  ordinacionum  regis,  de 

feodo  fuo,    ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Thome  Greves — Vibrellatori,   de  feodo  fuo,   ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  - 

Ricardo  Fawconer — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Eidem  Ricardo — Vibrelkatori,    de   feodo  fuo,   ad 

6d.  per  diem,  pro  vadijs  unius  hominis 
Rogero  Anglois — Vibrellatori  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  perann. 
Roberto  Fyfsher — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Blafio  Billarde — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Winardo  Godfrey — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  perann. 
Willelmo  Ivee — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Kenrico  Cromer — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Pais  Reynold — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Eueb.no  Lucryand — Vibrellatori,    de   feodo  fuo, 

ad  66.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Johanno  Wyftowe — Vibrellatori,  de   feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 

Summahujus  tituli,   £. 


Thefaurario  Anglie,  baronibus  ac  alijs  officiarijs  &  mi. 
niftris  de  Scaccario  domini  regis. 

Thome  duel  Norff. — Domino  thefaurario  Anglie, 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  -      365     o     © 

Willelmo  Hody  milit. — Capitali  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -  -       100     o     o 

arth©. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

12 

3 

4. 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 
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2 
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9 

2 
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9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

1 
9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

9 

2 

6 

130 

T5 

lO 
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Bartho.  Wefteby — Secundar.  baroni  in  Scaccario,  £. 
de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Willelmo  Bollyng — Tercio  baroni  in  Scaccario,  de 
feodo  fuo,  per  ann, 

Johanni  Aleyn. — 4to  baroni  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo 
fuo,  per  ann. 

Thome  Lovell  milit. — Cancellar.  regis  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Roberto  Blagge — Remem.  ex  parte  regis  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Edmundo  Denny — Remem.  ex  parte  thefaur.  re- 
gis in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Thome  Darnalle— -Clerico  magni  rotuli  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Riegnaldo  Fillole — Contra  rotulatori  magni  rotuli 
in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Quinque   auditoribus,    in  Scaccario,   cuilibet  eo- 
rum  ad  10/.  per  annum,  in  totoperann. 

Edmundo  Wylley — Oppofitori  forihfeco  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Willelmo  Atwode — Clerico  extraclarum  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         - 

Roberto  Briftolle — Clerico  ad  placita  in  Scaccario, 
de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  - 

Ricardo   Blacwall — Marefcallo  in  Scaccario,    de 

feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  -  -         5     o     g 

Thome  Sacheverell— Summonitofi  in  Scaccario, 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -  -  -400 

Willelmo  Fermer — Clerico  ad  tall,  jungend.  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -         -         50© 

Johanni  Newporte — Alteri  clerico  ad  tall,  jungend. 

in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  500 

>  Clericis  fecundar.  ex  parte  re- 

Johanni  Majer  &  f     mem.  regis    in  Scaccario, 

Johanni  Copwood  f      de  feodis  fuis  cuilibet  eorum 

J      ad  4/.  per  ann.       -  -       8     o     o 

Johanni  Caftell  &  }Clericis  fecundarijsex^  parte 

Johanni  Dodde     £     reta.thef.de  feodis  fuis  m- 

V      ter  le  per  ann.         -         -900 
-*  v  Clericis  fecundar  fub  clerico 

Thome  Cavundifshe  /      magni  rotuli  in  Scaccario 

&  Johanni  Pette        r    cuilibet   eorum,    ad  5/. 

J     per  ann.  in  toto  inter  fe     10     o     © 

Hoftiao 


46 

s. 
*3 

4 

46 

x3, 

4 

46 

*3 

4 

26 

13 

4 

55 

l7 

4 

64 

2 

6 

47 

J9 

7 

*3 

14 

7 

50 

0 

0 

16 

J3 

4 

*S 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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Hoftiario  de  Scaccano— Pro  brevibus  regis  por-  £.    s,     d. 
tand.  ad  diverf.  loca  Anglie,  pro  feodis  dietis  fuis 
ac  pro  cera  &  alijs  neceffarijs  per  ipfos  empt.  & 
provif.  per  ann.  -  32   *4     °r 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £.  979  14     34. 

Camerarijs,  fubthefaurarijs,  &  alijs  officiarijs  &  miniftris 
de  recepta  Scaccarij  regis. 

Sampfoni   Norton    mil.— Uni    camerar.    recepte 

Scaccarij  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.        -         52     3     4 
Johanni  Cutte  mil. — Subthef.   Anglie,  de  feodo 

fuo,   per  ann.  -  -  -       173     6     8 

Johanni  Daunce — Uni  numeratorum  recepte,  de 

feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  -  -        31   IJ     4 

johanni  Haiilwode — Alteri  numeratorum  recepte, 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Johanni  Lewis — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Roberto  Blacwall — De  ftodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Johanni  Milletti — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Hugoni  Nayler — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Ricardo  Barley — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Thome  Goldefburgh — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.    - 
Hugoni  Denys — Hoftiar.  de  recepta  pro  feodis  di- 
etis fuis,  cera,  &  alijs  neceffarijs  per  ipfumempfc. 
&  provif,  per  ann.  -  - 

Henrico  Pemberton — De  feoHo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Willelmo  Gilbert — Portatori  bage  cum  rotulis  & 

alijs  memorandis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -      6     6     8 
Eidem  Willelmo — Super  proviGone  pergameni  pro 

officio  thef  &  camerar.  per  ann.  -         ^400 

Quatiior  nuncijs  de  recepta — Pro  vadijs  cujuflibet 

eorum,ad  4^d.  per  diem  inter  fe,in  toto  per  ann.  27     7     6 


31 

*3 

4 

28 

6 

8 

i? 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0] 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

26 

4 

o| 

5 

0 

0 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £.  435  11     6~ 

$umma  totalis  de  omnibus  &  fingulis 
feodis  &  annuitatibus  fupradidtis  fo- 
lutis  ad  receptam  Scacarij  illuftriffimi 
domini  Henrici  nuper  regjs  Anglie 
feptimi,  pro  uno  anno  integro  finite 
ad'feftum  fan&i  Michaelis  Archan- 
geli  anno  24to  predi&i  nuper  regis  £.  4,286     1     6\ 
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Totalis  foluc.   in    promptis  denarijs  & 

affignac.    in  tallijs   ad  receptum  pre- 

diclum  per  mandatum  di6ti  illuftriffi- 

■  mi  nuper  regis  fuper   expenfis  hof- 

picij  fui  per  tempus  predi&um. 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  5c 
affign.  in  talijs  ad  receptum  predic- 
tum  per  mandatum  dlcti  illuftriffimi 
nuper  regis  fuper  expenfis  &  pro- 
vifione  garderobe  fue  per  tempus  fu- 
pradi&um 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predictam  per  mandatum  di£ti  illuf- 
triffimi nuper  regis  pro  expenfis  am- 
baffatorum  per  tempus  prediclum 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
prediclam  per  mandatum  di£ti  illuf- 
triffimi nuper  regis  pro  manutenencia 
&  falva  cuftodia  Efte  &  Middlemarch, 
verfus  Scociam  pro  expenfis  ducis 
Ebor.  per  tempus  predidtum  - 

Totalis  affignac.  in  tallijs  ad  receptam 
prediclam  per  mandatum  didli  illuf- 
triffimi nuper  regis  &  per  eundem 
nuper  regem  racione  diverf.  forif- 
fa&ur.  fervientibus  fuis  da.t  nomine 
regardi  per  tempus  predi&um  » 

Totalis  affignac.  in  tallijs  ad  receptam 
prediclam  per  mandatum  dicli  illuf- 
triffimi nuper  regis  pro  expenfis  ope? 
racionum  fuarum  per  tempus  fupra- 
didlum  r 

Summa  totalis  omnium  &  fingulo- 
rumjfolucionum  &  affignacionum 
predict,  per  illufirhfimumprinci- 
pem  famofe  memorie  dominum 
Henricum  nuper  regem  ^nglie 
Septimum  pro  diverfis  &  fepera- 
libus  caufis  diverfis  perfonis  cone. 
a  fefto  fancti  Michis  Archan- 


£• 


s> 


<>19 
d. 


™»7S9    9  ll 


1,715  19  n 


2,000     o     a 


IjOOO      o      o 


403     6     8 


333     6    * 


£,Qti 
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geli  anno  regni  egregie  fue  ma-         £-       s.    d, 

jeftatis  23to  ufque  feftum  fancti 

Michis   Archi.  proxime  fequen- 

tem  anno  24to.  ejufdem  nuper 

regis  pro  u'no  anno  integro  22,498     4     8| 


NUMBER      V. 


Extracts  from  a  MS.  Book  in  the  Remembrancer's  Office,  almoji 
every  Page  ftgned  by  K.  Henry  VII. 

13th  Hen,  VII. 

X  TEM,  to  a  woman  for  three  apple?,,  1 2d. 
Item,  for  two  pair  of  bellows,    led. 
Item,  for  the  king's  lofle  at  tenis,   i2d. 
Item,  for  lofle  of  balls  there,  3d. 

N.  B.    The  king's  Sunday's  offering  feems  con= 
ftantly  to  have  been,  <5s.  Sd. 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  20s. 
Item,  for  three  fackbuthes  wages,  6  li. 
Item,  for  three  ftryngmynflrels  wages,  5  li. 
Item,  for  offering  St.  George's  day,  3QS. 
John  Send,  nonick  Rebeck;  43s.  per  month. 
Item,   for  the  feryboate  of  Rochefter,    53s.   4d. 

14th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,  a  reward  given  for  apples  by  Thomas  Fore- 
man homeward,  2od. 
Item,  to  a  flrange  taberer,  in  reward,  66s.  Sd. 
Item,  to  a  flrange  tumbler,  in  reward,   2ps. 

Item,    for  heling  of   a  feke  maid,    6s.  8d. . 

N.  B.    This  charge  occurs  frequently,  and 
was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold  given  by 

the  king  in   touching   for   the  evil. 

Q^  If  there  was  any  fuch  piece  of  coin  ? 
20th  July.  Item,    to  the  mayor  of  Rochefter  towards   the 
bridge  there,   iops. 
Item,    for  a    flryngmyriftrel    fo?    one   moneth's 
wages  of  Auguft  laft  paffed,  15s. 

Item,  for  finding  three  hares,  6s.  8d. N.  B. 

This  occurs  frequently. 

Item, 
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2oth  July.  Item,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon.  2s. 

Item,  for  apples  prefented  by  a  woman,  4d. 
Item,  for  breaking  of  hegges  at  Wifcome,  2od. 
Item,  to  my  lord  prince's  organ-player  for  a  qrt. 
|?  wages  ending  at  Michell.,   10s. 

Item,  for  three  dozen  of  leder  gloves,   I2d.    - 
Item,   to  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  chamber  for 
their  months  wages  of  November  laft  paf- 

fed,  67I.  8s.  8d. 
Item,  for  the  wages  of  the  feke  yeomen,  603. 
Item,  to  a  tumbuler  at  my  lord  Bathe's,   20s. 
Item,  to  the  pleyers  of  London,  in  reward,   ios* 
Item,  to  the  tabouretts  and  a  tumbuler,  20s. 
Item,  to  my  lord  of  Dudley's  fervant  for  bringing 

lip  a  money-maker,  13s.  4d. 
Item,  to  a  Scotch  fole,  in  reward,   13s.  4d. 
Item,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  for  a  horfe,  4I. 
Item,  for  another  horfe,  4I. 
Item,  for  a  third  horfe,  66s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Ducheman  for  a  cage,  4I. 
Item,  to  Mafter  Barnard  the  blind  poete,  100s. 
To  William  Eft   for  digging  of  the  conduit  at 

Wodeftock,  p  lis.  20T. 
To  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  lede  bought  for 

Wodeftock,   16I. 
For  the  carriage  of  the  fame,   18s, 
Item,  to  Jakes  Haute  for  the  conduyt  at  Wode- 
ftock upon  a  bill,   iol.  12s.  iod. 
Item,    to   a   man  and   woman   for   ftrawburyes, 

8s.  4d. 
Item,  to  the  bifhop  of  Bangor's  cheefes  at  Lantony, 

6s.  8d.— N.  B,    This  frequently. 
Item,  for  a  woman  for  a  red  rofle,  2s. 
For  the  hyre  of  a  cart  from  London  to  Wode= 

Hock,   ios. 

ExtraBs  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancers  Office, 

oth  Hen.  VII. 

Item,  to  Robert  Forfl:  for  appaules  and  cakes, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  8d. 

Icem, 
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Item,   to   one   that   prefented  two  cakes  and  a 
cheefe,   13s.  4d. 

Item,  to  Sir  Robert  Curfon's  fervent  for  an  horfe, 
40s. 

Item,    to  Danyell  riding  to  Shene  and  Thiftle- 
worth,  25. 
_        Item,  for  a  pair  of  trufsling  cofres  boughte,   10s. 
26     ^ec  '  Item,  to  a  fellow  with  a  berde,  a  fpye,  in  re- 
ward, 203. 

Item,  to  two  monkes,  fpeyes,  in  reward,  40s. 

Item,  payed  for  two  pleyes  in  the  hall,  26s.  8d. 

Itemr  to  the  king's  pleyers,  for  a  rewarde,   100s. 

Item,     to    him    that    brought   the    pnoftica$on, 
6s.  8d. 

Item,  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  icos. 

Item,  to  John  Ibye,  a  fpye,  in  reward,   13s.  4d. 

Item,    to   one    that    brought   the   king    a    lyon, 

53s-  4<1- 
Item,  to  a  fpye  that  dwelleth  in  the  weft  coun- 
try,  20s. 
For  the- king  at  tables,  chefs,  glafles,  &c.  56s.  8d. 
Item,    to   the  players  that  begged   by  the  way, 

6s.  8d„ 
Item,  to  a  litell  feloo  of  Shaftefburye,  20s. 
Item,  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  loft  to  my  lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Afshbyby  for  writing  of  a  boke,  33.  4d. 
3th  June.  Item,  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the  king 

loft  at  buttes  with  his  croffebowe,  13s.  4d. 
10th.  Item,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played  the  fole,  40s. 

29th  July.  Item,  to  a  woman  that  broke  an  heggez  by  the 

way,   1 2d. 
5th  Aug.  Item,  to  Diego,  the  Spanifh  fole,  in  reward,  20s. 
"  ad  Oct.  Item,    to   the   fhippes   boates    that    brought   the 

king's  grace  to  and  fro  the  fhip  the  Swan, 

40s. 
Item,   to  the  mariners  of  the  fame  Swan,   61. 

13s.  4d. 
Item,    to   the    mynftrells  that    played    therein, 

13s.  4d. 
Item,  to  Dego,  the  Spaynyfhe  foole,  in  rewarde, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Scot,  an  efpye,  in  rewarde,  40s. 

Item 
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2d  Oft.' -Item,    to  one  that  prefented  the  king  with  a 
\  mule,  20s. 

Item,   to   one  that  bought  a  lamprey,   in  re- 

,  ward,  4s. 
Item,  to  Harry  Poyning,  the  king's  godfon,   in 

reward,  20s. 
Item,  to  the  fole  the  duk  of  Lancaftre. 
Item,  to  finding  one  hare,  3s.  4d. 
25th  May.  Item,  to  Pudefay  piper  in  the  bagpipes,  6s.  8d. 

N.  B.    The  feveral  items  are  npt  following  each  other,  but 
copied  from  various  places  in  the  book. 
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